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Polytechnic  Hiu-h  School.  San  Francisco 

John  Reid.  Jr..  Architect 
■'.  jMutiicipal   Librar.v.  Si 

Geo.   W,   Kelh 
:i.   Hobart    BuiWingr. 

Willis  Polk   &  Co.. 

4.  Santa    Fe   Building'. 

Wood  &   Simi>son, 

5.  Cit.v   Hall. 

Bakewell    &    Brown. 
r..   Southern    Pacific    Buildine:.  Sal 

Bliss  &  Fa.ville,  Architects 

The  fact  that  these  Architects  se- 
lected PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures 
to  be  installed  is  graphic  testimony  of 
the  high  quality  of  PACIFIC  Plumb- 
ing  Fixtures. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR    S.M.K    l!V 
'Main  Otiice  and  Sliuw  Rou 
^i^  New  ATontKoniery  St., 
Sun  Fni 
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Citizens  SavinKs  Bank  Buildint'.  Pasadena 

Parkinson  &  Bergstrom,  Arcliitects 
The  banking  ror'ms  of  this  modern  bank  and 
f'ffice  building  are  equipped  with 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 


Ma 


ufactured  by 


Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,    LOS  ANGELES 

Represented  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  by 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

985     Market     Street, 

EDWIN  C.   DEHN, 

Hearst  Building,   Market    and  Third  Sts. 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  loc  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  be  made  so  with 

.  IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.  FOli! 


THE   LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaKuig  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,   CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ, 


The  Above  Types  of  THERMOSTATS  for 
VENTILATION  and  DIRECT  RADIATION 
Respectively,  are  less  than  five  inches  long 
and  represent 

JOHNSON  (Hu"TdUv)  CONTROL 

Write  us  about  them 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  CO. 

314  Rialto  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
604  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
800  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore . 
1104  White  Building,  Seattle,  W'ash. 


When  writing  to  .^dverti; 
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ONE  OF  OUR  MODERATE  PRICE  TOILETS 

Come  in  and  See  Our  Exhibit 

at  64  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  No  trouble  to 
explain  the  operation  of  a  very  complete  Line  of  High 
Class  Moderate  Price  Fixtures. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  vStetson 

Dealers  in 

PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES.    IRON    PIPE    AND    FITTINGS.    METALS 

STEAM.  WATER  AND  HOT  AIR  HEATING  APPARATUS 

STOVES,  RANGES  AND  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Show   Room,  Ci4  Sutter  Street 

Main   Office   and  Warehouse 
SIXTH, TOWNSEND  AND  BLUXOME  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writinK  to  Atlvirtisers  plc.i! 
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DiBP      J  DRftmAGE 

'^'*^*-       ]  CULVERTS 

f  Ol*        I  SEWERAGE 

.-iJ  CROCKER  BLDG.SRNFRBNCISCO  , 

W0R^5 -LINCOLN. Cft\.. 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 


^j{j[7yr£:r/f£://^ 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 


Tenants  of  high-class  apartment 
as  a  household  necessity — as 
meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator 
Owners  are  installing  Promethet 
Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  stea 
practically  unlimited  life,  placed 


regard  Prometheus 
mch  so  in  keeping 
1  keeping  food  cold. 

.  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  new  and  holding  old  tenants, 
ling  hot  without  injuring  finest  china.  Wireless  heating  units  of 
independent  of  shelves,  are  used  exclusively. 


]« 


THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC  CO., 

E.   HA>IMOM).   IX'i    Humboldt    Bank   Buildir 


Ma 


ufactu 


i^T     A  XT    ROOFING  TILE 
V><l^rV  I      MISSION  SPANI 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  C 

FJRTCK     PRESSED    FIRE    COMMON 


MISSION  SPANISH 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE. 


UNITED    MATERIALS     COMPANY 

Crossley  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO       Sutter  4884 


V(\^MA«£ 


Master  Builders  Method  —  with  Master  Builders 
Concrete  Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 
over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,0J0  satisfied  users. 
Over  80.000.000  sq.  ft.  in  everyday  use.  Makes  the  ideal  type  of  floor  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  for  our  "Primer" — a  complete  text  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  concrete  floors.     Sent  FREE,  without  obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;  Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete   Hardner;   Master  Builders   Black   Concrete   Hardner;   Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads;  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works:     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Raymond  C.  Grant 

Helena,  Mont. 
F.  S.  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  E.  Banks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  Roberts  &  Co- 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Durability 

Redwood  givi'S  the  btst  service 
tor  all  indu>trial  construction, 
especially  where  exposed  to  the 
elements  or  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Nature  impregnates  Redwood 

•that 

esists  rut.  Redwood  lasts  long- 

■r  untreated  than  nlo^t  woods 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


Raise  the  Worth  of  Your  Work 

Make  the  buildings  you  create  last. 
Make  them  better  looking.  Make  them 
waterproof.  And  do  it  with  Bay  State 
Coating. 

Bay  State  Coating  comes  in  white  and 
a  variety  of  tints.  Puts  a  good  com- 
plexion on  old  or  new  walls,  and  keeps  it 
there.  Specify  "  Bay  State."  Write  for 
booklet  No.  44. 

■WADSWORTH,  ROWLAND  &  CO.,  Ire, 

Painl  and  Varnnh  Makers  Boston.  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building. 

BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 


L.n    lloharl. 
Architect 
Clinton  Construction  Co..  General  Contractors 

The    Pacific     Coast    Shredded 

Wheat     Company,      Oakland, 

California 

Every  modern  factory  is  an 
advertisement  for  Fenestra 
Solid  Steel  Windows.  Ask 
for  our  Stock  Sash  Folder. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

DEPARTMENT     A20,    DETROIT,     MICH. 
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Formal  Garden  Effects 

may  be  obtaiiuil  on  ymir  CuiintrN 
Estate  within  u  period  of  Iwo  iir 
three  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141   Powell   Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  4442 
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WILL    HELP   WIN    THE   WAR 


TheConireti    ship     Futh         IinCth    U6  feet.     Beam.  44  feet.     Capacit>  5,0011 
S\n  Fr  iriLism  Shipbuilding  Co..  Builders 


"  Concrete  for  Ships" 

Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


VENTILATOR  COWLS 


DIE    PRESSED    GALVANIZED 
VENTILATOR  COWLS 

Manufactured    to    Meet    U.  S. 
Government  Standards 


A 

Modern  Plant  Equipped  for  Heavy 
or  Light  Marine  Metal  Work 


S.  F.  METAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

2269  Folsom  Street  theophile  l.xhaye  g^^  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  niagaz 


Architects'  Specification 
Index 

(For  Index  to  Advertisements,  see  next  page) 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 
Materials  Company,  Crossley  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

Livermcre  Fire  Brick  Works.  Livermore,  Cal. 
ASBESTOS    ROOFING,   PACKING,    ETC. 

Asbestos    Protected    Metal    Co.,    Hobart    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville  Co..    San   Francisco,   Los 

Angeles   and   Portland,   Ore. 
Plant      Ruhlicr     and     Asbestos     Works.     5J7-539 
Brannan    St.,    San    Francisco. 

AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company.  243   Minna  St..  San   Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   507   Montgomery 
St.,  San   Francisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218   I3th  St.,  San   Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen   Manufacturing  Co.,  64   Rausch   St.,  San 

Rucker-Full'er    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,   San   Francisco, 

Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co..  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  -Vngeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 
Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company.  Coast  agents.  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Fr; 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  .America,  Kohl   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Globe   Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorff   St..    San 

Francisco. 
National  Surety  Co.  of  N.  Y.,   105  Montgomery 

St..  San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,,  Insurance 

Exchange,  San   Francisco. 
Robertson    &    Hall,    First    National    Bank    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 

BOOK  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company.  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 


BRASS  GOODS.  CASTINGS.  ETC. 

II.  Mueller  .Manufacturi.Ts  (.V,..  i,.!.i  .Mission  St.. 
San   Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING.   ETC. 

California   Brick   Company.   Niles.   Cal. 

Livermore    Fire    Brick    Works.    Livermore,"  Cal. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Company.  Crocker  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co..  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  DIdg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 
Armorite  and  Concreta.  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  all   principal  Coast  cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies.  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 


BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston.  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

.■\rmorite  and  Concreta.  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  all   principal   Coast  cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware. 
514  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware, 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  bv 
John    Rountree   &   Co. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


C.  Jorgensen.  Crossley  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
WaterhouseWilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CEMENT 

Mt.    Diablo,   sold   by  Henry   Cowell    Lime  &   Co 

ment  Co.,  2  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 
"Golden    Gate"    Brand,    manufactured   by  Pacific 

Portland    Cement    Co.,    Pacific    building,    San 

Francisco. 
Standard     and     Santa     Cruz     Portland     Cement 

Companies,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Medusa    While    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 

by  Sandusky  Cement   Co..  represented  in   San 

Francisco   by    Pacific    Buildini;    Materials    Co., 

Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta.  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  .Angeles.  Portland.  Tacoma, 
Spokane:  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
523    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
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WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 


SI'ECIM.  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AXP  COXTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


2ii   CiRA.M    A\  ENLE.   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SLTTER  180 


Na- 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFIC 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Hay  Stale  P.rick  and  (Vmcnt  Coaling,  manufac- 
tured hy  Wadsworih.  Rowland  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Hoston.  .Mass.  Hanilily  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    I.os    .Nngclcs. 

Mauerene  Likwid  Semcni.  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite.  sold  by  VV.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&   Doerr.    Reed   Baxter,  agent.   Merchant     " 
tional    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  F 

Medusa    White   Portland    Cement,   manufactured 
by   Sandusky    Cement   Co.,  represented  in   San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
Lnderwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P 
Fuller  &   Co..  San  Francisco. 
CEMENT  TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    231    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
CHURCH    INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.   218   Ulh   St..   San   Francisco. 

Mullen   Manufacturing  Company.  64  Rausch  St.. 
San   Francisco. 
CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut  St..   San    Francisco. 

Vulcan    Iron    Works.    San    Francisco. 

H.    W.   Johns-Manville   Company,    1st   and   How- 
ard  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
COMPOSITION   FLOORING 

Germanwood     Floor    Co.,     1621     Eddy    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United    Electric   Co.,    Canton,    O.,    mfr.    of   Tuec 
Cleaner,    sold    by    San    Francisco    Compressed 
Air   Cleaning    Co.,    Sutter   and    Stockton    Sts., 
San    Francisco. 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton  Construction  Co.,  140  Townsend  street, 
San   Francisco. 

K.    E.    Parker,   251    Kearny   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Barrett  &  Hilp.  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 
Francisco. 
CONCRETE  HARDNER 

Master    Builders    Method 
Francisco  by  C.   Roman, 

Goffette  Sales  Association, 
San  Francisco. 
CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mi.xer.  T.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,   California  agents,   508   Balboa  Bldg.,   San 


represented    in    San 
Sharon  Bldg, 
276  Monadnock  Bldg., 


ATION    INDEX-Contlnued 

CO.\CKETE    REIXI-ORCE.MENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  -Angeles.  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  Huddart  & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric.  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sis.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE  SURFACING 


CONTRACTORS.  GENERAL 

K.   E.  Parker,  251  Kearny  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

Carnahan  &  Mulford.  45  Kearny  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.    W.    Littlefield.  565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 

Houghton  Construction  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Bos  &  O'Brien,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Larsen.  Sampson  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.    D.   Hannah;   725    Chronicle   Bldg.,    San   Fran- 

Chas.    Stockholm  &  Son,   Monadnock  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
A.  D.  CoUman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Clinton    Construction    Company.     140    Townsend 

St..   San   Francisco. 
L.    G.    Bergren    &    Son.    Call    Bldg..    San    Fran- 


Gco.  W.  Boxton  &  Son.  Hearst  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  Saa 
Francisco. 

Harvey  A.  Klyce.  New  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Knowles  &  Mathewson.  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  73  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange    &    Bergstrom,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Masow  &   Morrison,  518  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephone 

Kearny 

2028 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  FACTORY 

and 

RESIDENCE 

FENCES 


245-247  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OIR   FREE   PLAXS   SAVE   YOU   MORE   THAN    EQIIPMEXT    COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95'>   of  those  built  in  California 

REFEREXCES— Orplieuni.  Pantages  or  Empress  Theatres.  San  Franci^.o  \ll  Turner 
&  Dalinken  Houses.  Theatres  everywhere.  L.  A..  Lincoln  and  Jianual  \rts  Hich  Los 
Angeles  Chaffee  I  nion  High.  Ontario  Santa  Cruz  High  School  Bakersfleld  High 
bchool.     And  over  one  hundred  others.  * 

EDWJIN    ri.   FLAGG    -iCEINIC    CO.  I6J8  LONG  BEACH  AVE..  LOS  ANOELES 

and   J.   D.    Martin  Scenic  Co.  400  PANTAGES  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Confinued 


CONX'EYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried.   San   Francisco,  Los  .Angeles, 
Portland  and   Seattle. 

CORK  TILING,   FLOORING.   ETC. 

Be-vcr  Cork  Tile.     Sold  by  \V.  L.  Eaton  &  Co.. 

812  Santa  Marina  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Van    FleetFreear  Company,   120  Jessie  St.,   San 
Francisco. 

CRUSHED   ROCK 

Grant  Gravel   Co.,  Cory  Bldg.,   Fresno,  Cal. 
California   Building  Material   Company,  new  Call 


San    Francisco 
tiles    Sand.    Gravel    &    Rock    Co 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Mutual    Bank 


DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Eitiirine    Co..    Fife    Hide..    San    Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

*'Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco, 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Paint   Co..   34   First   St.,    San    Fran- 

'    Cisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 

McCabe  Hanger  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pitcher   Hanger,   sold   by    National    Lumber   Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    bv    Sartorius    Co.,    San 


Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wii 
Works,   Portland.   Ore. 


&     Iron 


DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co..  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St..    San    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company.    173    Beale  St.,   San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond.    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    683    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Co..    589    Howard    St.,    San 


Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   E.\tinguisher   Co.,    507   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Franciscn. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman.   21    Beale    St..    San    Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle,    ,-f...    y.^U.m    St..    San    Fraiicisc. 


.T.    W.    Burtchaell.   357   Ellis   St.,    San   Francisco. 

Electrical     Construction     Company.     2822     Grove 

.St..   Oakland,  and  510  Mis.sion  St..   San  Fran- 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.    Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The     Prometheus     Electric     Plate     Warmer     foi 
residences,   clubs,   hotels,   etc.      Sold   by    M.    E 
■     Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,   San    Fran 


ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and      North 

Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco 
Hunter  &  Hudson.   Rialto  Bldg.,   San   Francisco 

FANS   AND    BLOWERS 
John  Ringius.  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co..  245   Market  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

FIRE  ESCAPES 


Cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Ir 
Francisco. 


Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Scott    Company,    243    Minna    St..    San    Francisco 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 
St..    San    Francisco. 
FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding.    McBean    &    Co..    Crocker    Bldg..    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost     Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles. 
FIXTURES— BANK,   OFFICE,   STORE.    ETC. 
T.  H.  Meek  &  Co.,  1130  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 

Tbe  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St..  S»n 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum   S:   Otte 


Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

•'SINCE   1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     laRge  stocks  carried 

— — ^^^^^^^^^_^_^^^^^^^^^^_       Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FIL\NCISCO 
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BE-VER  Artistic  =  Ouiet=  Durable 

f^riTfTT  MADE   IN   A   WIDE   RAXCE  OK  COLORS—  MODERATE   IN   PRICE 

rrVr  rxT/^  ^-  L-  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

1  lijlINljr  112  Market  St..  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 


nple  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit.  77  O'Fa 
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FLOOR  VARNISH 

^-Huctcr  and  San  Fran 

San    Francisc 

it  Co 


816   Mission    St.,   San    Francisi 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  VV.  P.  Fulle 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    \arnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and    San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

.^ngcIcs. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrolt  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Fr.-incisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts..     San 
Francisco. 

FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley. Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

.MillerEnwright  Co.,  907  Front  St.,  Sacramento. 
.Mangrum  &  Otter,   827   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
.Muntague   Range  and   Furnace  Co..   826   Mission 
St.,   San    Francisco. 

GARAGE   EQUIPMENT 

Bowser  Gasoline  Tanks  and  Outfit.  Bowser  & 
Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    San    Francisco. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  .-\ngeles 
by  John   Rountrce  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,  Aylswortb 
Agencies  Co.,  591  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
sole  agents  for  California. 

GLASS 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &  Goepp,   34   Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 

GRADING,  WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Construction  Co.,  1607 
.Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

GRANITE 

California  (iranitc  Co.,  Gen.   Contractors'  .\ss"n, 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co,,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St..  San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite    Company,    634-666 
Townscnd   St.,    San    Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California      Building     Material     Co.,     new     Call 

Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 
Del     Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Pacific     Ini- 

provcinent  Co..  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Grant  Rock  &  Gravel  Co..  Cory  Bldg..  KrcMi.. 
Niks  Sand.  Gravel  &   Rock  Co.,   Mutual  Saving' 

Rank   nirlg..   -04    Market  St..  San    Francisco 


HARDWALL    PLASTER 
Henrv    Cowell    Lime   & 


Empire  Plaster  sold  by  Pacific  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Pacific  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

HARDWARE 

Toost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware.  1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros..  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LU.MBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co..  320  California  St..  San   Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth  and   Brannan    Sts.,   San 


HEATERS- AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutte 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING   AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198      Otis     St., 


Gas 

Sa 

and    Electric    S 
n   Francisco. 

al 

s    Co 

,     441 

S 

ttte 

r    St., 

Man 
Fr 

grum    &    Otter, 

8. 

7-831 

Mission 

St. 

San 

Cha 

les    T.    Phillips, 

P 

acific 

Bldg., 

S 

Fran- 

James  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
T.  C.  Hurley  Co.,  509  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering   Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Neil   H.    Dunn,  786  Ellis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
William     F.    Wilson    Co.,    328   Mason     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,   San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,   243    Minna   St..    San    Francisco. 
John    Ringius.    252    Townscnd    St.     (bet.    Third 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 

HEAT  REGULATION 

Johnson    Service    Company,    149    Fifth    St..    San 
Francisco. 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Deni^on    Hollow    Interlocking    Blocks.      Cannon- 

Phillil>s    Co.,    Forum    Bldg.,    Sacramento,    and 

the   Howard   Company,   Oakland. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co..    San    Francisco.    Los 

Angeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento 
Los    Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 

HOSE 

Plant     Rubber     and     .\sbestos     Works,     537-539 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR   PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


LOUDEN 

SANITARY 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
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HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sierra   Electric   Construction   Company, 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

HOSPITAL  FIXTURES 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission 
l-'rancisco. 
HOTELS 


Hotel.    Unii 


Squar 


ICE   MAKING   MACHINES 

Vulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,     San     Francisco,     Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

(NGOT    IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 

Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co..  251  Kearny  St..  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 

J.  T.   Costello  Co..  .1,5.?  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
IN  lEinOR  DECORATORS 

A.   Falvy,   578   Sutter   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 

The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.   Childs  Co.,   68  Post  St.,  San   Francisco. 
LAMP   POSTS,  ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 
J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Ralston    Iron    Works.    20th    and    Indiana    Sts., 
San   Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren  Co.,  141  Powell  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

LATHING    MATERIAL 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.. 

San   Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

LIGHT,    HEAT   AND   POWER 

Great  Western  Power  Company,  Stockton  St., 
San    Fr; 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg.    Co.,    663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Thos.     Day    Company,     725     Mission     St.,     San 

J.    W.    Burt'chaell,   357   Ellis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 


LINOLEUM 

U.   N.   &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts..  San  Francisco. 
Parafline  Companies,   factory  in   Oakland;    office. 
First  St.,   Sai    "         ■ 


25   Columbus 
535    N.   Point 


LUMBER 

Dudfield   Lumber  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 

Sts.,   San    Francisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Manufacturing  Company,   San    Francisco, 

Oakland    and    Santa    Clara. 
Pope  Si  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Franci=co. 
California    Redwood    Association.    216    Pine    St.. 

MAIL    CHUTES 

Cutler   Mail   Chute   Co..    Rochester,   N.   Y.      (S« 

adv.   on   page  30  for  Coast  representatives.) 
American   Mailing   Device   Corp..    represented  on 

Pacific   Coast   by   Waterhouse-Wilco.\    Co.,    523 

Market   St.,  San  Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co. 
Square,  San  Francisco. 

Joseph   Musto   Sons,   Keenan   Co., 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Coast  branches,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND   WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

METAL    FURNITURE 

Ralston  Iron  Works,  Twentieth  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

.MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber   Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,     San     Fra-n- 

cisco.    Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber   Co.,    San    Francisco 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  San 

Francisco. 

OIL   BURNERS 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Company,  Sev- 
enth  and   Cedar   Sts.,   Oakland. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,  1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Co.,  275  Cc^n- 
nec'icut   St..   San   Francisco. 

W.    S.    Ray    Mfg.    Co.,    218    Market    St.,    San 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


A  FLAT, 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS.  CEILINGS,  Etc.     Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    till-    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers        

151  Potrero  Ave.— SAN   FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 
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H.  KhhNAN     \  )i(-)t 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 


MARBLE 


( I  F  F  I  C  K  A  N  1.)  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

American   Art   Metal   Works,   13  Grace  St.,   San 

California    Artistic    Metal    and    Wire    Co..    349 

Seventh    St..    San    Francisco. 
Fair    Manufacturing    Company,    617    Bryant    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Palm   Iron  &  Bridge  Works.   Sacramcnio. 
Ralston   Iron  Works.  20th  and  Indiana  Sts.,  San 

Francisco. 
C.   J.    Hillard    Company,    Inc.,    19;n   and    .Mime- 

sola  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
SchreiNer   &   Sons   Co..   represented   by   Western 

Builders   Supply   Co.,   San   Francisco. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Sartorius    Company,    Inc.,    15th    and   Utah    Sts., 

San    Francisco. 
West    Coast    Wire  &   Iron   Works,   861-863  How. 

ard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ONERHEAU    CARRYING    SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont   St.,   San   Fr; 


PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works.  San  Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter     Paint     Co.,     Mission    near     Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made  by  W.  P. 

Fuller   &   Co..    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles. 

Portland.    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 


Eiturinc  Company.   Fife  Bldg..  San   Francisco. 

i-araffine  I'aini  Co..   i4  First  St.,  San  hrancisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,  TINTING,  ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I).  Zelinsky  &  Sons.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co..  681   Gearv  St.,  San   Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS.  OILS,  ETC. 

The  Brininstool  Co..  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse.  310  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 

RassHueier  Paint  Co..  .Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Magrier  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

K.  .\.  Nasun  &  Lonipany.  San  Francisco,  Los 
AiigcL-s.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &   Co..    all    principal    Coast    cities. 

"Satinctle."  Standard  Varnish  Works.  .i5  Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 


i-A.NtLS   ANU    \ENEEK 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 

PAXING  BRICK 

California  Brick  Company,  Niles,   Cal. 

PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZEU     TERRA 
COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    Sao 
Francisco. 
PIPE    COVERINGS 

Plant      Rubber     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 
Brannan   St..   San  Francisco. 

PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

C.  C.   .Morehouse,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 
MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PLU.MBING   CONTRACTORS 

Ale.\  Coleman,   706   Ellis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
A.   Lettich.  365   Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Carl  Doell.  Twenty-second  St..  Oakland. 
Neil  H.   Dunn,  786  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,      San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co..    Inc..   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco 
Win,   F.   Wilson  Co.,   328  Mason   St.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 

PLU.MBING   FIXTURES.   MATERIALS.    ETC. 
California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co..    671 
,  Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An- 
geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St..      San 

Holbrook,   Merrill  &  Stetson,  64   Sutter  St..   San 

Francisco. 
Improved    Sanitary    Fixture   Co.,    632    Metropoli- 
tan  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles, 
.1.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    D.    H,    Gulick.    selling 

agent,  553  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
Haines,   Jones  &   Cadbury    Co.,   857    Folsom    St., 

San   Francisco. 
H      .Mueller     Manufacturing    Co.,    Pacific    Coast 

l.ranch.    6.15    .Mission    St..    San    Francisco 
Miller-Enwright  Co..  907  Front   St.,  Sacramento 
Mark-Lally  Co.,   235   Second   St.,   San   Francisco 

also  Oakland,   Fresno,  San  Jose  and   Stockton. 
Pacific     Sanitary     Manufacturing    Co.,     67     New 

.Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.,    149   Bluxome    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,   San   Fran- 
Neil"  h'.  Dunn,  786  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco. 
POTTERY 

Gladding.    McBean    &    Co..    San    Francisco,    Lo» 

Angeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

.Mccse  &  Gottfried.   San   Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 

Portland.  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
PUMPS 

Simonds    Machinery   Co.,    117    New    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean    Shore    Iron    Works,    558   Eighth    St.,    San 

Francisco. 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 


MODERN 

PT   TJlVtRTlVr~'  II30-II44   Ridge  Avenue 

FIXTURES 


supplies 
Pmiladelpmia 


San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 
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ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL 


For  per...» — 

Economical  —  Low 
Perma 


industrial  buildings  of  all  clas 

itenance. 

thout  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  i 


ASPROMET    COMPANY 


Ask  for 
Bulletin. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH        San  Francisco  Office,  Hobart  Bldg. 
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REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser  Window  Company.  157  Minna  St..  San 
Francisco. 

ROLLING  DOORS.  SHUTTERS.  PARTITIONS. 
ETC. 

C.    F.   Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING   AND    ROOFING   MATERIALS 
Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg..    San    Fran- 
Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Niles  Sand.  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 

Bldg..  San   Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 


affii 


Co.. 


United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran. 

Cisco. 
Vulcanite   Products — Vulcanite   ornamental    roof. 

ings    and    Vulcanite    roofing    shingles,    sold    by 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,   16th  and  Texas 

Sts..   San  Francisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 

SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURTAINS.   ETC. 

The  Edwin  H.  Flagg  Scenic  Co.,  1638  Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512  S.   Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company,  677  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Los  Angeles.  Port- 
land. Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK.  SKYLIGHTS,  ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Stamping  Works,  2269 
Folsom   St..   San  Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Fuller's   Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San   Francisco. 


STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California   Hydraulic   Engineering  &    Supply   Co.. 
70.72    Fremont    St..    San   Francisco. 

STEEL   TANKS.   PIPE,    ETC. 
Ocean   Shore  Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

STEEL   AND   IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621   Florida  St.,  San   Fran 

Cisco. 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran 

Cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Judson  Manufacturing  Co.,  819  Folsom  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th    and    Indiana 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 
Pacific   Rolling   Mills,    17th  and   Mississippi   Sts.. 


[ron   &   Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 

1     Iron     Works,    Twentieth     and     Indiana 

San   Francisco. 

Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 


1247   Harrison   St., 
Fourth 


U. 

Francisco. 

Schrader   Iron   Works, 
San   Francisco. 

Southern   California  Iron  and  Steel   C. 
and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

\'ulcan  Iron  Works,   San  Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Biturine  Company,  Fife  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth   and   Mateo   Sts.,  Los  Angeles;   W.   B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative,  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,   Huddart  &  Gunn,   444   Market   St.,   San 

Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra."    solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 

Detroit     Steel      Products     Company,      Detroit. 

Mich.       Direct    factory    sales    office.    Foxcroft 

Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Springfield    steel   sash,    sold   by    Pacific    Building 

Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


VULCANITE      ROOrilNGS 

ROLLS,  SHINGLES  and   ORNAMENTAL  EFFECTS 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  Depot,  16th  and  Texas  Sts.  Phone  Market  390 


'I' 111-:    AKCIIITI'c    r     \\|)    KXC.IXI'.KK  15 


Phone  KEARNY  2074 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.   .1,    RUSSKLL,    ^Kcnl 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX   SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLKS 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs   and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice-Pres.  A.  \V.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill  work    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Pkns  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and   Immedi.-ite  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -     PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

,Mills,   Port  (jamhie.   Port   Ludlow  and   UtsalaJj,  Washington 
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ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Continuerf 


STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

npion   and   California   steel  brands,  madeby 


We 


Iron     Works,     141     Beale     St.,     San 


Francisco, 
STONE 

California  Granite   Co.,   Gen.    Contractors'  .\ssn, 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvrav    sione    Companv,    634    Townsend    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 
STORAGE    SYSTEMS— GASOLINE,    OIL,    ETC. 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    612     Howard    St.,     San 


STORE    FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp,   34  Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &  Supply   Co.. 
70-7J   Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Aylsworth    Agencies   Company,    591    Mission    St., 
San   Francisco. 
TELEPHONE   SIGNALS 

Sierra  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson    Service    Company,    149    Fifth    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
THEATER    AND    OPERA   CHAIRS 
C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   365   Market   St.,   San  Fran- 

riI.ES.    MOSAICS,   MANTELS.   ETC. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 


TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United   Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Uenison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks,     Forum 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding,    McBean    Sc    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 
VACUUM   CLEANERS 

United     Electric    Company,    Canton,    O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co..   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES 

Sloan     Roval     Flush     \'alves.       E.     C.     Whalen, 

Monadnock    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Crane  Radiator   Valves.,  manufactured  by  Crane  ' 
Co.,  Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San   Francisco. 
-ALVE  PACKING 

N.   H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,    317   Howard   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

W.   P.    Fuller   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
Standard   Varnish  Works,   55    Stevenson    St. .San 


S.    F.    Pioneer  Varnish  Works.  816   Mi 
San    Francisco. 
\EXETI.\N   BLINDS.    AWNINGS.   ETC. 
Burlington  N'enetian  Blinds.  Burlington.  Vt..  ; 
C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market   St.,  San  Fr 

Western   Blind   &  Screen   Co.,   2703   Long    Be 
Ave..    Los   Angeles. 
\  FXTIL.VTOR   COWLES 

o     Mclal     Stamping     Winks.     2 


St.. 


I'nh 


M., 


VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 
WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 

.Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154    Phelan     Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 


WALL    BOARD 

"Aniiwud"    Wall    Boa 

rd.    man 

ifarl 

tred    by 

The 

Paraftine    Companie 

,    Inc.,. 

34    F 

rst    St. 

San 

Francisco. 

-Liberty"    Wall     Boa. 

d,    mam 

farm 

•ed    by 

Kev- 

Hold    Plaster   Lath 

Co.,    148 

Hoc 

l>er    S,. 

San 

Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

Nason's    Opaque    Flat 

Finish, 

man 

ufactur 

ed    by 

R.   N.   Nason   &   Co 

,   San   F 

ranci 

CO,    Po 

rtland 

and  Los  Angeles. 

San-A-Cote    and    \el- 

va-Cote, 

man 

ufactur 

ed    by 

nstool   Co.,   Los  Angele 
WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The    lormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
WATER  HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Healer   Co.    of    California,   478 
Sutter   St.,    San   Francisco,   and   402   Fifteenth 
St.,  Oakland. 
WATERPROOFING   FOR    CONCRETE,   BRICK, 
ETC. 

.\rinuriie  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Biturine  Company,  Fife  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  S:  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  .Mass.  Hamblv  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    Los    .\ngelcs. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,   San    Francis:  /. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  M'erchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.  Co.,   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 
WATER   SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System — Simonds  Ma 
chinery  Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 


WHITE   ENAMEL   FINISH 

■•Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
Hueter    Paint    Company.      All    principal    Coast 

■■Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San   Francisco. 
"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works.    55    Ste- 


Products    Co., 


WIRE  FENCE 


Rialto     Bldg.,    San 

o..  245    Market   St.. 


WOOD   MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San    Fr, 
Mangrum    &    Otter.  827    .Mission    St.,    Sai 


LAINDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PL.\N  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  Post  Street 
san  francisco 


Tin-:  AkciiiTiiCT  and  e.\(;ixi:i:k 


AN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
.."n*',";"^""-  .  °  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Gram" 
1..11I    Hearing   Uoor   Hangers, 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  .'Agents:  Park  Avenue  and  4Jth  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co  San  Francisco.  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Aniieles.  Cal. 

f.olumbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  .Seattle.  Spokane  and 
'-"■'^-  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,     Mont. 


CJ 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 

™ARDtaflsi  Works 

'NEW  YORK         »  CHICAGO        If  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GEORGE  T.  FONDA,  Safety  Engineer 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO. 

Telegraphed:  _  *  '  Feralun   Safety   Treads  best  we 
know  of,    in  use  three   years,    excellent  for 
Machine    Shops. • ' 

, PA^CIFIC 

[PERALUN  11  i  BUILDING   MATERIALSCO 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCIS  CO 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING       I 
FIXTURES     CI 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  5 
M..  San  Krancisco;  U.  H.  GULICK.  Sales  Agent, 
(eniral  HniUling;  J.  R.  MAYHF.W.  Sales  Agent.  F 
lock  P.l.lg.:  1-.  T.  KANE.  Sales  Agent.  Seattle.  Was 
P.  t.  \V.\.\CK.  Sales  Agent. 


jwrooms.  55.1-555  Mission 

Los   Angeles   Office,    luui 

tland.  Ore..  Office.  Sher 

Office.  Securiiies  Hldg.; 


THE  J.  L. 


MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  182S 


i 


SPECIFY  GLAUBER  FAUCETS 

not  only  because  they  are  GUARANTEED   FIVE    YEARS,   but   because   of 
the  QUALITY  which  enables  us  to  guarantee  them. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  gave  us  Seven  Medals,  not  because  we 
indemnity  our  users  against  trouble  with  our  goods,  but  because  Glauber  Quality 
Faucets  don't  cause  trouble. 

Three  hundred  of  the  best  buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  equipped  with 
Glauber  Cocks. 

Send  for  illustrated  specihcation  book. 


Main  Office  and 
Factory 
CLEVELAND.  O. 


Glauber  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

567  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Eastern  Branch 
130  W.  32nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knoules,   Madera    County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  uorld 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and  Yard: 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Builling,  Los  Angeles. 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mi.xer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  E.xchange,  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  .-Vgent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDC.San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


w 

1 

■ 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

1 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND    EXCHANGES 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects    ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

LP 

REPRESENTATIVEJ 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"   "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
lesiring   permanent  and  unique   effects, 
mple  sent  on  rcqviest. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

v^ERMORE,    CALIFORNIA 

!  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

_l 
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I'hone 
MAIN 


DENISON  INTERLOCKING  TILE 

and  all  kinds  of 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

CANNON-PHILLIPS  COMPANY 

2  O  2  8  Incorporated 

Successors  to  DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 
Plant  North 

Sacramento    920  FORUM  BUILDING  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


MASCO  and     VESUVIUS  Hiijh  Pressure  Packings 
COMET  and    ORINOCO  Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE  and    REJOINER  Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS  and    GLADIATOR  Witer  and  Steam  Hose 
ROXBRO  Pneumatic  Hose  from   }^"  to  I'A" 

85C4  MAGNESIA  and    AIR  CELL  Pipe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements 
BETSON'S  Plastic  Fire  Brick 

KLINGER  Type  Reflex  Gauge  Glasses 
SPARTAN  Internal  Boiler  Paint 
Rubber.  Balata.  Canvas  and   Leather  Belts 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Largest  Producers  of  HIGH  GRADE  GRAVEL 
and  SAND  in  Central  California 


For  Concrete 


GRAVEL     ConstructTon      SAND 


California  Building  Material  Co. 

74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO         Plant  at  Niles,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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^ii^  1V1EDUSA' 

WHITE 
CEMENT 


Dignity  and  Permanence  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  cool 
restfulness  of  a  "MEDUSA" 
White    exterior. 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  D- 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


w 


HEN  designing  the  Ideal  Home  for  a 
Discriminating  Client  —  SPECIFY 
and  jilan  for  a 

PITTSBURGH- 
BUNGALOW" 

AUTOMATIC  GAS 
WATER  HEATER 

A  "Pittsburg  Bungalow"  is  the  only  thermo- 
slalically  controlled  water  heater  with  a 
capacity  of  three  gallons  per  minute  that  sells 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  yet  is  superior  to 
others  in  performance  and  purpose. 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  CO. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


478  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


402    15th  Street,  Oakland 


"Ill-:  ARCiirn'.c'r  wn  I'-.ngineer 


San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  /na/jes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Distributors — The  Brininstool  Co..  care  of  Ilaslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco; 
Sehutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Schneider.  Chappell  &  Jones,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  Glass  & 
PHinl  Co..  .--alt  Lake  (jit.v.  Utah:  Grlffln  Paint  Co  .  Op-ilen.  Utah:  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co..  173 
First  St.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Hickox-Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First 
and  Madison  Sts.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Centre,  Calexico.  Imperial.  Braw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co..  Spokane,  Wash.;  Elhs  Paint  Co..  Butte.  Mont.;  Simons  Paint  and 
Paper  Co.,  Missoula,  Cal.;  Continental  Paint  Company,  33S  South  First  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Comfort 


we  know  is  a  first  essential  in  the  designing  and  building  of  beds. 
You  can  install  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  and  be  assured 
that  they  will  give  tenants  absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
Eleven  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  what  springs  to  use, 
how  to  hang  them  and  all  the  other  little  points  that  make  for 
comfortable  sleeping. 

Our  Wall  Beds  are  as  comfortable  as  the  best  bed  you  have 
ever  slept  in. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WAUL     BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


1^^ 

DEPENDABLE 

/^ 

tlaiiser  Reversible  Windows 

Manufactured  and  Installed  by  the 

:-'   iJ 

HAUSER  WINDOW 

A      ^ 

COMPANY 

Vl^ 

1  57   Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

I  i^r 

Phone  Kearny   3706 

nE  to  .\dveitisci-s  please  mention  this  magaz 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  and  Bronze  Doors. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon 


SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

13th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating- 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  TRAmOR  CHtRlES  HtRCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St .  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks     Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Itreechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene   Welded 

Tanks 

AND   OCALCRS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special   Attention   Given   to    Government 
and   Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Iron  Works 

Office  and  Works 

550-558  Eighth  St..  San  Francisco 


CLINTON 

WELDED    WIRE 
FABRIC   AND    LATH 

The  Perfect  Support  for  Stucco 
and  Interior  Plaster.  Complete 
Stock  for  Immediate  Delivery. 
Steel  Reinforcing  Bars  in  Stock. 

L.  A.   NORRIS  CO. 

140  Townsend  .Street 
Kearny  5375     San  Francis 


When  writing  to  .Adverii! 
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The 

Beach -Robinson  Co. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers 


Wall  Paper 

Carpets 

Draperies 

Rugs 

Furniture 

Ranson  E.   Bciich 


239  GEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

on  Union  Square 
Phone  Sutter  580 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


August  F.  Pick  Albert  E.  Pick 


Pick  Brothers 


B 


Painters, 

Paper- Hangers, 

Decorators 


Dealers  in 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass 

475  HAIGHT  ST., 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Park  4428— Res.  Park  2148 


MADE   IN   U.   S.   A. 


Clear  the  Track  for  the 

SAM-E-KAR 

It  has  come  to  the  front  so  fast 
there's   no   stopping   it. 

Something  new!  It's  different!  In 
a  class  by  itself. 

A  Child  twenty  months 
old    can    operate    it 

A  man  weighing  two  hundred  pounds 
can  ride  it — practically  unbreakable. 
The  SAM-E-KAR  operates  on  a 
slight  or  full  stroke  of  the  driving 
handle  forward  and  backward,  like 
rowing  a  boat.  No  dead  center.  An 
entirely  new  patented  mechanical 
driving  device  applied  to  a  new  de- 
signed child's  car. 


BAKER-SMITH  COMPANY 

SOLE  SALES  MANAGERS 

RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  ~  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  ~  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE    H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street.  OAKLAND 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 
from  $2.00 


Management 
THOS.  J. 
COLEMAN 


Most  Beautifully   Decorated   Public   Rooms  in   the   World 


Wlien  writiiiK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  maRazine. 
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^pHERE  is  something  Cheery 
41  about  a  White  Cement  House 
^'  that  appeals  to  the  owner. 
Possibly  that  is  why  Stucco  Homes 
have  predominated  in  California 
in  recent  years. 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

and 

FAN   SHELL   BEACH   SAND 

used  with  a  White  Cement  mal<e 
a  perfect  stucco  finish. 

Pacific  Improvement 
Company 

406  Crocker  Building 


Phone  Sutter  6130 


San  Francisco 


V 

^^9  w MHil 

g 

Structural  Steel 

fabricated  by 

DYER  BROS. 

Seventeenth  and   Kansas  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


STEEL  FRAME  Y.  W.  C.  A.  BUILDING, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 
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STEEL  BARS  FOR  CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

TWISTED    SQUARES.    PLAIN    SQUARES    AND    ROUNDS 

We  Will   Make   Lump  Sum    Bids  on   Reinforcement   Fabricated   and    Installed. 

PIG   IRON,   COKE   AND   FERRO  ALLOYS 

WOODS.   HUDDART   &   GUNN 

*44  MARKET    STREET  Tel.  Sutter  2720  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STEEL  H^r^^H  BARS 


FOR  CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

MERCHANT  STEEL- — 

Flats.  Angles.  Channels,  Rounds, Squares,  Ri\et  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE   SUTTER  1S64 
Qeneral  Office,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  ooi  i  iNir.   mii  i  s. 

Sales  Office,  "  •'  •'  *•  KOLLlNu  MILLS: 

Sales  Office.' Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San   Francisco 

Sales  Office.  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.     Portland.  Ore. 


Slfr^rd' STEEL  BARS 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS  W.  B.    KYLE,  New  Call  Building, 
LOS  ANGELES,   CAL.  San  Francisco  Representative. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WhcEi  HrilinR  lo  .\dvirtiscrs  please  mention  this  m.igazin 
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ACRES  or  MARBLE 

THE  great  underground  marble  quarries  at  West 
Rutland  have  a  floor"  space  over"  seventeen 
acres  in  extent  —  all  lighted  and  worked  by  electric- 
ity —  a   wonderful   system   of  tracks   and   tunnels. 

These  quarries  produce  varied  grades  of  blue  and  white,  as 
well  as  the  many  variegated  types  which  have  had  so  large  a 
part  in  the  architectural  development  of  the  country.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  Branches  will  be  glad  to  point  out  buildings 
finished  in  Rutland  marble. 

VERMONT  MARBLE    CO. 

Proctor,   Vermont 
San    Francisco  Portland  Tacoma 


W'lien  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders   Hardware 

A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Ovir  Motto: 


Quality  and  Service. 


^ 


Make  Your  Floors  and 
Partitions  Sound-proof 

by    lining   them   with 
the  standard  deadener 

Cabof  s  "Ouilf' 

Every  Hotel,  Flat,  Lod.i;e,  Hospital, 
School,  Auditorium  or  similar  build- 
ing should  lie  sound-proofed.  If  it 
isn't  sound  -  proof  it's  a  failure. 
'  "ill  >ot's  Quilt  has  mad'.-  more  build- 
ij.s  really  sound-proof  than  all  other 
:<  :tdenin<;  methods  combined.  Mus- 
ical schools  are  the  hardest  buildings 
to  deaden,  and  the  N.  E.  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Canadian  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  N.  Y.  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  many  others  show  that  Quilt  is 
perfect.  Sound-proof,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof  and  fire-retarding.  Quilt  is  the  only 
deadener  that  breaks  up  and  absorbs  the  sound-waves.  It  is  a  thick,  elastic  cushion 
of  dead-air  spaces. 

Send  for  sample  and  full  ratalo..,'. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 


Insli(ule  of  M usual  Arl.  \r:f  York. 
Pnnn  Barber,  Archilecl.  Deadened  uilh  Cabot's  Quill. 


Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  .Stains 
Cabot's  Waterproof  Brick  .Stains 


C^abot's  Stucco  .Stains 
Piasterbond   Daitip-proofinft 


Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco     S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 

The  W'aterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Los  Angeles  Timms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 
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We  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

f 

1 

1         INSTALLED   IN 

THE   NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

1 

M 

Given    highest 
award   at   Panama- 
Pacific   Interna- 
tional     Exposition, 
1915. 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

L 

MM 

523  Market  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

i          331  E.  41b  Street. 

•           LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

ArnericanMailing 
J              Device 

ijorporation         ]| 

;  liiiiiiiiiiiiiB 
^n  II II  irir-f 


CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.   KAISER,  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
witli 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  BIdg. 

Phone  Sutter  1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Cutler  Mail  Chute 


Mail  Boi— L.  C.  Smith  Building 

Seattle,  Wash,. 

Gaggrin  &  Gatrerin,  Architects, 


Pacific 
Coast 
Represen- 
tatives : 

San  Francisco, 
Cat., 
Thom.\s  Day 

COMPANV. 

Portland, 

Ore. 

C.  W.  Boost. 

Seattle  and 

Tacoma, 

Wash,, 

D. E. Fryer 

&Co. 

Spokane, 

Wash. 

E.G. 

TOUSLEY. 


Cutler  Mail  Chute  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N. 
Cutler  Building;. 


OENAMNTAL 

IR0N6BR0NZE 

5TRVCTVEAL  STEEL 

CINCINNATI 

S/VN  FRANCISCO 

WESTERN  6VILDEES  SVPPIY  CO 

155  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 

SWEETSER  &  BALDWIN  SAFE  CO 
200  EAST  91!  ST 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pie 
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f"cRANElKf| 
CAST  IRON  ^^^Hl 
CAST   STEEL   ^^^^L 


FLANGED   FITTINGS 


Wi 


lo« 


__  llangcd  ntliiigs  to 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres 
sures.  ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  arc 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 


CRANE    CO 


JuDSON  Manue^cturing  Co. 


■  '823POIJ:lUMfl 


OPEN 

HEARTH 

STEEL 

BARS 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 


Machine  Work — Bolts — Castinfi.s 
Pattern    and    Blacksmith   Work 


mmm  steam  & 

PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679    FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDI.N'G.S.^CRAMENTO.CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold.  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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G    CALIFORNIA    ARTISTIC    METAL  &  WIRE    CO.  ry 

J. T.  MCCORMICK,  PRESIDENT 
ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 

~^     349-365   SEVENTH   ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     ( 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H    MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPs:     CORNER    1  9TH   AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

■hone:    Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND   FINISH 

861-863  HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fair  Manufacturing  Company 

J.  FEY  KERT,  Proprietor 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  WORK 

617  BRYANT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Douglas  5122 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,   BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREEIS 

Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephones  Mission  IJ9— Mission  59 


A.  A.  Devoto,  Preside 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "--— - 

.'„„.H„     Sheet  Metal  Products 


Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blo«< 
any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilatinft  Plan 


Schools.  Public  Buildings.  Etc.  FaUS    and    BloWeFS 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Garfield  iios 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL   CONTRACTORS 
Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
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p.  Noble.  Pres 

E.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Pri 

A.  E.  WUkins.  Sec  y 


Beam.  AiikIc,  Channels,  and    Universal 

A\ill  Plates  fur  imniediale  ship. 

ment  from  stock 


f  artfir  SoUtng  iitU  (Ho. 


SUPPLIERS     OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 
17th  and  .MISSISSIPPI   STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


\V.  H.   MdRRLS.   President  H.  M.  WRIGHT.  Vice-President  I,.  J,  G.iTES.  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angle 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 


,CAL 


StrutSural  Steel 
Ornamental  Iron 
Ornamental  Bronze 
Prison  Work 
Vault  Work 
Metal  Furniture 
Filing  Devices 
Library  Shelving 
Stock  Room  Shelving 
Steel  Lockers 
Eledlroliers 


RALSTON  IRON  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 

TWENTIETH  AND  INDIANA  STREETS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

PHONE  MISSION  5230 


100%  GLASS  FRONTS 

For  Commercial  Buildings  will  soon  be  the  rage.  Steel  Windows  in  the 
Hallidie  building.  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us.  We  manufacture  Cast 
Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts,  Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclos- 
ures and  Fire  Escapes.  TELEPHONE,  MISSION   I  763 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 


Nineteenth   and   Minnesota  Streets 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


When   wrilioK  to  .\dvertisers  |)lc 
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The  Big  Ship  Building  Plants 

Find  the  Photo^at  Service 

Indispensable 


THE  CUT  SHOWS  FACSIMILE  OF  PHOTOSTAT  WORK 

The  scale  of  any  map  or  drawing  may  be  increased  or  reduced  with 
perfect  and  accurate  scale  proportions  retained  in  the  copy.  This  is  a 
most  desirable  feature  in  copying  government  maps  for  working  copies 
for  engineers  and  draftsmen.  Large  sheets  may  be  reduced  to  convenient 
size  to  conform  to  the  size  of  a  report,  for  office  filing  or  field  use. 

Photostat  Copies  Save  You  Time,  Labor  and  Expense,  and 

MAKE  NO   MISTAKES! 

TELEPHONE    SUTTER    1675 

STANDARD  PHOTOPRINT  SERVICE 

370-371   RUSS  BUILDING 


CHAS.  A    LOVE 


LEE  L.  STOPPLE 


235  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

^ 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

[      MANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

Phone  Kcarn>  3155             827-851  Mission  St..  San  Francisco 

BURNER   IN    OFERATIO-J 

Phone  Market  2759 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonalile  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

-\' ^"    i'ii\es  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
A  i:    iiiaiic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO.  ^^^^^'^^. 


THE    RAY    OIL    BURNING    SYSTEM - 

1917    MODEL 

Improvements:  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive   features.     Send   for  catalogue. 

W.  S.   RAY  MFG.   CO. 

Salesroom,  218-220  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone   Kearny   199 

Works.  Bosworth.  Milton  &  Eousseau,  S.  P. 

R.  R.,    San  Francisco.      Phone   Mission  5022 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 

The  ThuL-  Essentials  for  the  Up-to-date 
H<.)TEI,  and  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 

With  a  J.\RVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Are  Over. 
Home  Manufactur; — Everything  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Phone  Market  3397 


275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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^IfiLES  siNDGl4T:Lk|RocKCo. 

-RAVEL  Bf  D5ANQ  PLA^T,  N  I  LE5,CALI  rpPN  I A  | 

MUTUAL'    BANK    BUiLDING  j 

Vro4    MARKET    ST.         I  I 

..     u     1  u    I II I 


Crushed  and 
screened  concrete 
Gravel  and  Rock. 

Sharp,  clean  Con- 
crete Sand,  or  Top- 
ping. All  from  fresh 
water,  thoroughly 
washed,  and  in  any 
size  or  mixture,  with 
or  without  sand,  as 
desired. 

Free  from  Salt. 


Telephone  Douglas  182 


A.  F.  EDW.\RDS.  President  J.  A.  M.\CKENZIE  CHAS,  F.  EISELE  I  »     .    Managers 

J    M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.   RUBIOLO  )"        '   *  ^ 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 

Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco       Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


^ 


ntlqulties, 
rtlstic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


little  r\|>en<liture  acUls  tu  ; 
mo  Dt'corntions  the  tinice 
uiiii«*ne»    :in<l    Rurf    Artistr 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


EVERUASTIINQ  BLOVV=OFF  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 

Telephone 
Private  Exchange  I   Sutter  6750 
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Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilders  Lead  the  Nation 

By  CllAKl.KS  M.  SCIIW  Ail, 
Director-General  of  tlie  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

S(  ).M  I'",  of  the  finest  records,  perhaps  the  very  finest,  of  sliipbuildiiii;  achievf- 
nient  made  since  we  entered  this  war,  have  been  scored  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Yon  are  far  away  from  Washinj^^on  but  you  need  never  fear  that  this 
splendid  service  you  are  ])erformint^  is  overlooked  at  any  time  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  .Army  and  .N'avy,  our  beloved  leader.  President  Wilson. 

While  the  returns  from  the  shijjyards  are  not  yet  in.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  number  of  ships  launched  on  July  4th  last  is  the  .greatest  record  of  launch- 
insjs  for  a  sin<^^le  day  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  the  truth  ])ercolates  to 
the  (ierman  peoi)le  they  will  know  that  their  leaders  have  deceived  them;  that 
.Americans  have  their  sleeves  rolled  up  and  we  have  our  fis^htinsr  blood  u|);  that 
we  are  ,L(oini^  to  win  this  war  if  it  takes  the  last  man,  the  last  ounce  of  streni^th, 
the  last  resource  and  the  last  dollar  that  this  coimtry  ])ossesses. 

Wars  are  not  won  altot^ether  on  the  battlefield.  Xews  of  .America's  ac- 
complishments in  the  shipyards  causes  almost  as  much  consternation  in  Cermany 
as  actual  defeat.  Do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  the  Prussian  generals  arc 
unmoved  by  what  we  are  accomplishing.  They  know  that  we  launched  a  .^.^00- 
ton  ship  in  27  days  from  the  time  the  keel  was  laid  over  in  Camden.  X.  J.  That 
was  a  tremendous  accom|)lishment  never  before  ai)|iroachcd  in  any  country  and 
it  was  a  blow  in  the  face  of  Prtissian  confidence.  Our  enemy  knows,  too,  that 
it  is  the  workmen  over  here  who  are  making  these  thini,^s  ])ossible ;  that  the  men 
in  the  shijiyards  are  workin;;-  day  and  ni.sfht,  determined,  untirin<j  and  enthusi- 
astic :  that  they  are  backin,i(  up  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  The  Kaiser  knows  that 
with  the  united  backing;  of  .\mcrican  workmen,  .American  armies  can  never  be 
beaten.  The  credit  for  winning-  this  war  will  be  shared  etiualK  li\-  the  workmen 
of  .America  and  the  fighters  of  America. 

It  was  out  here  in  the  W'e.st  that  sjjeed  records  were  first  made  in  the  shi])- 
yards.  Before  the  war  began  it  took  from  six  months  to  a  year  to  build  the 
largest  tyjJes  of  steel  slii]is,  but  the  Pacific  Cnast  ciU  down  this  time  tn  '»0  days 
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FREIGHTER    MAJOR    WHEELER, 
ched   at  Hanlon   Shipyards,   Oakland.  July 


QUIMHA    AM)    VA(>IIXA. 
Refrigerator  type  of   freighters,   launched   al    Moore   shipyards.   Oakland.   July  4. 
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;inil  then  to  55  days.  It  is  men  like  Dave  I\i)(li;ers.  at  the  Skinner  iS:  lukly  i>lant 
and  Joe  Tynan  at  the  L'nion  Iron  Works, — men  wlio  know  their  johs  and  treat 
tlieir  men  squarely — on  \vht)m  the  (iovernment  relies  tor  the  rii^ht  leadership 
in  this  shi])l)nildint;  i)ros;ramnie. 

I  had  a  telei^ram  recently  tellintj  me  how  Hurt  .Myer>.  a  riveter  and  his  s^an^' 
hi  the  Lon<j  Beach  Shiplniildiny;  Company's  \ard.  drove  2137  seven-eighths  inch 
rlush  rivets  in  a  shell  in  eight  hours.  That  kind  of  a  day's  work,  made  by  steady 
workmen  and  translated  into  hi.gh  averages,  puts  shi])s  into  the  water  in  record- 
breaking  time. 

It  is  the  hi.gh  average,  of  course,  that  is  the  best  gauge  of  shiphuilding  teiii- 
I'erature.  It  is  the  worker  who  stavs  on  the  job  even  at  the  cost  of  pride  and 
personal  sacrifice  that  counts  fur  .\nierica  and  against  (lermany.  The  man 
who  forgets  his  own  troubles,  who  thinks  only  of  his  country,  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  needed  in  .\merican  shipyards  today. 

We  have  a  great  army  of  workers  building  ships  for  this  emergency.  There 
are  300,000  of  us.  and  we  are  all  fighting  for  America.  You  men  who  swing 
the  cranes  are  in  charge  of  the  big  guns.  You  who  drive  the  rivets  are  operat- 
ing the  machine  guns  of  the  shijiyard.  Every  man  who  does  a  full  day's  work 
is  doing  his  share  to  win  the  war.  The  gangs  at  work  on  a  shiji  are  holding  a 
trench  and  when  they  launch  that  ship  they  go  over  the  top.  When  they  lay  a 
new  keel  they  are  digging  in  and  making  ready  for  another  long  defense. 

German  submarines  appeared  recently  off  the  .\tlantic  Coast,  trying  tu 
crowd  us  off  the  ocean  highways.  That  was  no  new  thing  for  Germany.  I'rus- 
sian  officers  in  German  cities  crowd  civilians  off  the  pavements  when  they  stride 
through  the  streets,  .\mericans  are  not  the  opi)resscd  tired  people  the  Germans 
;ire.  .\mericans  know  their  rights  and  will  fight  for  them.  They  won't  be 
crowded  off  the  streets  or  oft'  the  ocean  highways,  (iermany's  ])ur]iose  in  seml- 
ing  submarines  to  .\merican  waters  was  to  cow  this  great  nation  into  inactiim 
and  to  paralyze  our  preparations.  ( iermany  has  failed  in  her  purpose.  1  he 
loss  of  a  few  ships  may  sting  but  it  only  goads  us  on  to  harder  fighting. 

Every  time  we  launch  a  cargo  or  troop  ship  or  tanker  we  add  to  the  certainty 
that  German  submarines  cannot  win  this  war.  .\lready  we  have  the  l"-boats  on 
the  nm  and  if  we  keej)  u])  the  pace  we  wdl  liave  them  beaten  by  next  year. 
.■\nd  when  we  achieve  this  victory  it  will  be  the  shii>l)uilders  who  will  deserve 
the  credit. 

Now  what  did  this  (lerman  raid  un  .American  shi])]Mng  really  amount  to? 
These  scavengers  of  the  sea  began  their  activities  on  May  2S  and  we  continued 
to  hear  from  them  up  to  June  15.  In  that  time  they  had  sunk  10  .Vmerican 
ves.sels  of  26,000  deadweight  tons.  These  were  mostly  small  ships,  unarn'cd 
and  of  no  great  conse(|uence  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  In  the  same  ])criod  of 
time,  from  May  2^  to  June  15,  .American  shipyards  completed  and  delivered  U< 
the  United  States  Shipping  ISoard  30  vessels,  ranging  from  3500  to  10.500 
deadweight,  and  aggregating  167.000  deadweight  tons.  Place  30  .ships  of 
167.000  tons  against  10  ships  of  26,000  tons  and  you  can  see  how  much  this 
terrible  submarine  raid  amounted  to. 

Xow.  these  figures  are  correct.  They  were  ])rei)ared  l)y  the  .Statistical  gen- 
llemen  in  rhiladel|)hia  who  have  comi)lete  and  ;iccurate  information  on  tlie  out- 
put of  .American  shi])yards.  It  will  take  more  tlian  an  occasional  submarine  raid 
off  our  coasts  to  make  the  . Vmerican  ^hiptiuilder  throw  up  his  hands  and  crw 
"Kamerad !" 

(iermany's  only  hope  now.  if  it  can  be  called  a  ho])e.  is  to  win  this  war  i)\- 
threat  military  victories.  (Germany  knows  that  we  are  building  ships  and  getting 
;•.  real  army  across  the  .Atlantic.  The  Kaiser  is  making  his  supreme  eft'ori  now 
in  the  knowledge  that  America  will  soon  be  -tarled  and  will  sla\-  in  llu-  w.ir 
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until  it  is  won.  if  we  oiniplctt'  niir  shipbitildini;  |)n>t;ranimc  tiu'v  will  kni)W 
over  in  lierinany  that  not  a  shred  of  ho]H.'  remains.  Can  we  complete  it?  Can 
we  bnild  these  shi]>s  in  time  to  keep  onr  bridije  to  l-'rance  unbroken?  That  is  a 
{[uestion  for  our  n.en  in  the  shi|)yards  to  answer.  .Xmerica  li:is  never  lost  a 
war  and  she  is  not  .iL^oin^  to  lose  this  one. 

Today  we  are  buildiny;  shii)s  faster  than  the  sul)marine  can  destro\-  them. 
Meanwhile,  our  Xavy.  under  Josei)luis  Daniels,  is  destroyinsj;  submarines.  The 
(iernian  hordes  may  make  some  advances  on  the  Western  front,  but  are  we 
downhearted?  No.  Our  arm\-  in  1'' ranee  and  our  shipbuilding;  army  at  home 
are  getting  into  their  full  stride  and  we  will  whip  them  if  it  takes  everythin,:i 
we  have. 

We  must  get  the  men  and  the  guns  and  the  airshi]«  over.  .More  and  irore 
men  must  go  over,  and  more  gims  and  ritles  and  motor  trucks — rails,  clothing, 
and  horses. 

In  I'M 5  all  the  shipyards  in  .\merica  turned  out  215,602  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping.  The  next  year  when  the  demand  for  ships  in  foreign  countries  be- 
came so  great  that  every  existing  yard  in  An-.erica  entered  into  keen  competition 
for  foreign  contracts,  our  output  jumped  to  520.847  tons,  or  almost  double  the 
total  for  l'n5.  In  1''17  the  liot  pace  continued  until  we  very  nearly  doubled  the 
out])ut  of  the  previous  year,  comi>leting  a  total  of  'X)1.223.  \\'e  thought  we  were 
iniilding  ships,  with  almost  a  million  deadweight  tons  of  finished  vessels,  but  1 
am  confident  now  that  if  we  pull  together  and  every  man  stays  on  the  job,  we 
will  produce  more  than  3,000,000  deadweight  tnns  in  1''18 — the  greatest  out|)ut 
of  any  nation  in  the  world  in  a  single  year. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  any  industry  and  any  nation  niav  well  be  proud.  Last 
year  I  would  not  have  saitl  it  was  ])ossible  to  d<i  much  more  in  l'U8  than  double 
last  year's  outi)Ut  l)ecause  we  had  done  fairly  well  considering  our  facUities. 
when  we  produced  ''01,223  tonse  in  V)17 :  but  I  am  convinced  now  that  the 
spirit  that  actuates  the  men  in  the  yards,  with  the  enthusiasm  that  lightens  our 
task  and  with  the  detern:ination  to  win  out  that  is  a  i>art  of  every  true  .American 
today,  we  will  have  more  than  trehled  the  output  of  last  vear  when  we  get 
through  with  I'MS. 


Concrete  Freight  Car  is  to  Be  Tried 

The  reinforced  concrete  gondola  freight  car  is  the  newest  invention  to  be 
i)ut  forth  as  an  aid  to  winning  the  war.  The  first  cement  car  is  to  be  built 
in  Chica,go  in  the  yards  of  the  M  .E.  White  Paving  Company. 

Mr.  h".  E.  Sidlivan,secretar\'  of  the  co-operative  League  of  lluilding  Tniile^ 
an<l  Industries,  stated  that  the  contract  had  l>een  let  for  the  building  of  a 
car  for  exi>erimental  jjurposes.     It  is  to  be  completed  in  si.xty  days. 

The  exiierimental  car  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  pounds,  a  length 
'if  forty  feet  and  a  width  of  nine  feet.  Its  cost  will  be  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  wooden  an<l  steel  car^  (if  the  gondola  t\pe.  it  is  said.  It  will 
require  only  6.000  pounds  of  steel  in  its  construction,  as  against  32,000  pounds 
for  the  ordinary  steel  car. 

"We  know  there  are  many  railroad  men  who  say  the  concrete  car  is  not 
practicable."  Mr.  Sullivan  said.  "There  are  others  who  insist  that  it  is. 
There  w-as  the  same  argument  about  the  concrete  boat.  We  have  competent 
engineers  who  say  a  practicable  car  can  be  built.  If  it  can  it  will  mean  nuich. 
for  it  will  relieve  the  strain  on  steel  mills  and  transjiortation  facilities  for 
1)resent  car  cnu'-truction  materials." 
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C.  M.  Schwab-  Shipbuilder,  Ps\chologist 

r.y  CIIARI.F.S  A.  STARR  in  The   Ru.l.Ur. 

STl'iAXGELY  romantic  were  the  early 
(lays  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  has 
been  called  to  direct  the  construction  of 
the  world's  i^reatest  fleet.  When  one  dis- 
covers that  the  master  shii)builder  narrowly 
(.■>cai)cd  Ijcini;'  lost  to  indu>try  for  the  sta.je. 
cine  cannot  bnt  believe  in  the  verity  of  the 
])( let's  "divinity  which  shapes  our  ends". 

True,  Schwab  mitjht  have  been  a  great 
success — ^might  even  have  attained  grand 
ii])era.  rival  of  Caruso  and  Scotti — might 
even  have  achieved  the  salary  of  a  Chaplin, 
(ine  of  the  few  men.  who.  with  Schwab,  has 
drawn  down  that  much  long  green  for  a 
\  ear's  work,  ISut  when  a  nation  needed  a 
master  mind  to  put  through  a  program,  it 
was  a  .Schwab  and  not  a  Chaplin  who  was 
chosen. 

There  is  a  little  chapter  in  the  life  of 
the  shipi)ing  director  that  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  mass  of  material  written  about 
him.  and  that  is  the  fact  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  an  actress.  .Marv  Russell,  and  wanted 
to  marry  her.  She  fell  in  love  with  the 
Schwab  voice,  at  least,  and  was  willing — wanted  him  to  forsake  the  narrowed 
life  of  the  small  I'eiuisylvania  town  for  fame  before  the  footlights  and  told 
hiiu  that  his  voice  would  be  his  fortune.  .Stern  i>aterfamilias  ended  the  romance 
with  the  usual  tears  and  protestations  of  faithfulness  on  the  jiart  of  the  lovers. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  knows  what  became  of  Mary  Russell,  but  the  worlil  knows 
of  her  one-time  sweetheart. 

.Still,  perhaps  it  was  the  Schwab  voice  which  won  him  the  favor  of  Carnegie 
and  hence  the  jxirtal  to  success.  I  believe  he  would  have  made  success  any- 
way, that  he  could  not  have  been  kept  down,  but  his  >inging  made  the  start 
easier.     It  was  this  way: 

The  superintendent  of  the  Kdgar  Thomjisou  Steel  Work--  was  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  in  jjcrson  to  .Mr.  Carnegie  weekly  and  detailing  all  tiic  workings 
of  the  i)lant.  lie  was  ill  and  things  at  the  plant  needed  all  the  attention  he 
could  give,  so  he  notified  Mr.  Carnegie  one  week  that  he  could  not  visit  him. 

"Why  don't  you  send  one  of  your  young  men  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
works?"  said  Carnegie. 

Next  day  Schwab  was  sent  to  the  steel  king,  lie  wa>  u>liered  into  the 
Carnegie  i)resence  and  almost  immcdi.-itcly  was  a--kfd  it  he  would  not  ])lay  on 
the  i)iano  and  sing. 

Schwab's  heart  sank. 

".So  I  was  sent  here  to  entertain  him.  after  all."  he  said  to  himself:  "and  I 
thought  I  would  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  about  the  steel  mill." 

Ikit  he  played  and  he  sang,  home  songs  of  the  day.  bits  of  classical  music 
the  Franciscan  fathers  had  taught  him.  and  then  Scotch  melodies  that  warmed 
the  heart  of  Carnegie.  Then  Schwab  suddenly  had  his  chance,  for  he  was 
asked  to  talk  about  the  mills.     He  talked  long  and  earnestlv  about  the  work- 
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until  Carnegie  discovered  that  the  \-Diing'  man  knew  all  there  was  to  he  learned 
about  the  plant  and  that  he  was  an  exceptional  fellow.  Carnegie's  eye  was 
upon  him  irom  that  day  and  the  upward  climb  was  steady. 

It  was  no  whim  of  chance,  however,  that  gave  Schwab  his  success.  Chance 
never  selects  the  unprepared — not  even  the  unjirepared  genius.  Brains,  plus 
hard  work,  are  the  handmaidens  of  chance,  for  in  the  Schwab  vocabulary 
chance  means  opportunity,  not  mere  fortuity.  He  puts  it :  "To  succeed  you 
must  be  born  poor,"  and  doesn't  that  mean  handicap  and  struggle? 

Schwab  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  February  18,  1862.  At 
ten  he  moved  with  the  family  to  Loretta.  Pa.,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of 
training  in  the  F"ranciscan  Fatlier's  school  and  where  he  specialised  in  ciii;i- 
iieeriiii;.  and  where  he  learned  adeptness  in  music,  although  he  had  made  his 
debut  as  a  pianist  at  five.  1  mention  particularly  the  technical  training,  for 
that  and  that  alone  is  responsible  for  the  great  step  from  stake-driver  in  the 
engineering  corps  to  superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  a 
part  of  the  Carnegie  system,  in  one  year.  The  foundation  had  been  laid  for 
the  great  life,  and  that,  and  not  fate,  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  until 
l'*05  Schwab  never  held  a  job  more  than  four  or  five  years,  because  thev  were 
forever  pushing  him  on  into  a  better  job.  It  was  a  wonderful  ladder  up  which 
he  climbed,  but  it  rested  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  worth  and  not  upon  favor. 

Schwab  says  that  a  great  part  of  his  success  was  due  to  his  wife.  No,  1-re 
did  not  marry  the  actress,  but  the  daughter  of  his  boarding-house  keeper  at 
Bessemer.  Emma  Dickey.  It  has  been  said  that  she  was  a  school-day  sweet- 
heart. That  is  wrong.  He  met  her  as  she  passed  the  buckwheats  at  her 
mother's  table,  and  when  he  earned  his  first  promotion  they  were  wed.  They 
have  had  no  children  and  so  liave  had  to  (le])end  on  one  another  and  Mrs. 
Scliwab  has  been  chief  adviser  of  the  steel  man.  When  an  offer  of  millions 
was  made  for  one  of  his  jalants.  she  prom]5tly  decided  ; 

"Of  course  we  will  not  sell.  What  would  I  ever  do  with  all  that  inone\-.  and 
what  would  you  do,  Charley,  without  your  job?" 

England  came  near  grabbing  Schwab  years  ago  when  his  ability  was  first 
becoming  known.  .\n  English  steel  manufacturer  offered  him  more  than 
$50,000  a  year.  He  was  getting  under  ?100  a  week  then.  He  refused.  He  said 
nothing  about  it.  but  the  incident  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"You  must  not  think  of  it,"  he  told  Schwab. 

"I  am  not  thinking  about  it, "  was  the  reply,  "because  I  don't  want  it." 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"I  want  to  be  a  partner  in  your  company." 

At  the  next  election  Schwab  was  made  one  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
his  desire  was  fulfilled. 

When  Schwab  took  hold  of  liethlehem  Steel  in  WOh.  it  was  just  after  he 
had,  when  on  a  trip  abroad,  visited  the  plant  at  Essen.  His  declaration  in 
assuming  control  of  the  Bethlehem  ]3lant,  then  insignificant  as  compared  with 
today,  was : 

"What  Krupps  is  to  Cermany  I  shall  make  P)ethlehem  to  .\merica." 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  need  not  be  recited.  Me  has  invented  new  steel 
processes,  has  successfully  made  armor  plate,  has  made  the  steel  for  the  big 
guns  of  the  Navy  and  coast  defense,  has  deve!o])ed  a  standardized  ship  industry 
on  a  greater  scale  than  anything  prior  to  the  Government  plants  which  now  he 
directs,  and  he  made  good  on  his  prophecy  in  ten  years.  Bethlehem  far  exceeds 
the  Krupp  plant,  and  if  the  war  depended  u]:)on  a  race  between  Essen  and 
Bethlehem  the  latter  would  win  by  a  long  way. 

How  has  he  done  this?  (iranted  ability  and  faviiring  circumstances,  that 
does  not  explain  all.     It  takes  other  men,  thousands  of  them,  to  make  a  great 
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plant.  l'frli:i))s  it  may  best  he  ex|)laiiie(l  l)v  an  inci<lfiU  noted  at  tlic  launching; 
i)f  the  Tuckahoc.  the  reconl-l)reakini,'  shij)  of  the  Camden  yards.  As  he  stepped 
forward  to  si)eak  he  drew  little  Miss  llnrlcy.  who  liad  christened  the  Tuckahoe, 
to  his  side,  saying: 

"I  want  my  s])onsor  witli  nie.  'I'his  is  a  hi,^  joh  and  1  In^k  tnr  my  cliief 
support  from  the  hi<hes." 

Schwab  lias  been  more  than  a  driver — if  thai  I)e  the  term  for  getting-  men  to 
work — more  than  an  organizing  fctrce.  lie  has  made  the  men  with  whom  he- 
has  dealt  happier  than  they  jiad  l)een  before:  hap|)ier  in  purse  as  well.  It  is 
"■aid  of  Bethlehem  that  "'no  man  willing  to  work  is  de.stitute."  with  this  addi- 
tion, •'everybody  is  happy."  and  Cui)id  lias  a  chance.  He  is  known  as  a  man 
who  is  always  smiling,  as  a  man  who  is  always  generous.  Mis  men  know  him 
and  love  him  and  he  is  indeed  one  of  them.  When  he  had  time  he  was  fond 
I'f  pitching  (|uoits  with  some  of  his  old  cronies  at  the  works  at  the  lunch  hour. 
Next  to  music  that  i.s — or  was — ^liis  hobby,  lie  is  a  power-boat  "bug"  also. 
having  a  hue  craft  on  the  Hudson.  He  had  a  yacht  before  the  war.  hut  that 
is  another  story. 

He  has  never  gotten  over  his  love  of  music.  The  liethlehem  Steel  I  land  of 
one  hundred  has  visited  New  York  and  other  cities:  the  l>ach  Choir  of  Liethle- 
hein  is  another  of  his  pets — you  see  he  was  organist  and  choir  singer  in  the 
church  at  Loretta. — and  he  is  a  ])atron  of  music  in  a  much  larger  way.  In 
jihilanthropy  the  things  known  of  him  are  the  Industrial  .School  at  I  lomestearl 
and  the  sanitarium  for  crii)ple<l  children  on  .^taten  Island,  but  tliey  are  but  the 
beginning. 

Believing  that  labor  is  the  essential  factor  in  life,  he  also  believes  that  the 
war  has  freed  labor.  He  is  no  socialist  or  dreamer  of  labor  rule.  Labor's 
freedom  is  to  come  in  that  labor,  be  it  of  brain  or  hands,  will  constitute  the 
real  foundation  of  aristocracy — the  aristocracy  of  service  rather  than  the  aris- 
tocracy of  riches. 

This  is  the  ladder  u])  which  the  Master  Shi])builder  climl>ed: 

February,    1862 — Born    on    a    farm    near   Williamsburg,    Pa. 

April    1.    1867 — Played   "Here's  a   Health    to   Thee.    Mary."   on   the   piano. 

February,  1870 — His  lirst  job — a  woodpile,  five  cents  a  week.  Broke  a  win- 
dow throwing  snowballs  the  second  day  and  was  fined  two-weeks'  pay. 

May   1,   1872 — Moved    with   parents   to  Loretta. 

February.  1874 — Began  driving  stage  between  Loretta  and  Cresson,  four 
miles  each  way.   for   .50  cents  a   week. 

February,   1875 — Added  an  express  and  errand  business  worth   $2  a  week. 

1876-1880 — Earned  enough  to  obtain  a  smattering  of  education  from  the 
Franciscan   friars  of  Loretta.   specializing  in   engineering. 

July    1.    1880 — Clerk   in   grocery  store.   Braddock.   Pa.,   $3   per   week. 

September,   1880 — Stake-driver  Thompson   Steel   Works,   Bessemer,   Pa.,   $4. 

1881 — Superintendent    Kdgar   Thompson   Steel    Works. 

1882 — Made  assistant   manager. 

1887 — Superintendent  Homestead  plant.  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  SSd  per 
week  and  bonus  of  .10  cents  per  ton  on  production  in  excess  of  previous  year. 

1887-1880 — Reconstructed   the   plant   and   made  armor   plate. 

October.  1889 — General  Superintendent  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works, 
Bessemer. 

18H2 — Again   made   manager   at   the   Homestead   plant. 

1896 — Elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

1897 — President  Carnegie  Steel   Company,   salary,   $1,000,000. 

1902 — President  t'nited   States  Steel   Corporation,   resigning  in    1904. 

1904-.') — Built  a   $10.(100.1/00   residence  on   Riverside  Drive.   New  York  City. 

1905 — Rehabilitated  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant,  since  then  his  chief  enter- 
prise, though  he  has  been  connected  with  numerous  banks,  railroads  and  other 
companies. 

191G — Turned  down  S25.iiOO,()(MI  order  from  English  Government  at  request 
of  President— -violation   of   neutrality. 

1918 — Director-General   Emergency   Fleet  Corporation. 
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I'r.icess  in  laying 
kcd. 


Concrete    bases 

for   shiinvay.      This    is    one    of   only 

throe    yards    in    the    world 

so  etiuipped. 
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Till-;    SHIPS'    I'ATIF.KNS    ARE    I.AIII    Ol'T    llEKK. 

The  Architect  and  the  Shipbuilding  Industry 

By   M.    n.   I.FA'K'K 

A .\r  ERICA'S  participation  in  the  war  lias,  uf  course,  brought  changes 
in  the  field  of  architecture  as  well  as  in  many  other  professions.  That 
these  changes  mean  opportunity  as  well  as  Jimitation  has  been  shown 
by  recent  developments  in  the  vicinity  of  San  I->ancisco.  Though  not  so 
many  structures  of  ordinary  types  have  been  built,  there  have  been  com- 
pensations. Manufacturing  ])lants  have  been  increasing,  and  they  must  he 
housed.  The  shipbuilding  industry  has  leaped  up  in  importance,  in  this 
region  u])on  a  scale  more  than  commensurate  with  the  relative  imi^ortance 
of  San  bVancisco  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Xew  yards  have  been  built,  old 
ones  enlarged.  And  while  such  work  has  usually  been  considered  rather 
more  an  engineering  than  an  architectural  i)roblem,  the  architect  has  risen 
to  the  occasion. 

The  construction  of  the  big  ])l:mt  of  tlu-  Pacific  Coast  !>liii>buil(ling 
Company,  thirty-five  miles  or  so  east  of  San  I'rancisco,  is  a  case  rcniarkal)iy 
pat  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  o])portunities  for  the  architect. 

'I'his  great  establishment  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  11.  Mcxcr. 
whcjse  works  in  .San  l-Vancisco  are  well  known,  and  so  rapid  was  the  con- 
struction under  his  direction  that  in  less  than  four  months  after  the  break- 
ing of  ground  he  turned  ])asser  boy  for  the  time  being,  to  assist  in  the  formal 
ceremonies  at  the  la\ing  of  the  first  keel.  It  is  believed  that  the  construc- 
tion of  an  establishment  of  this  size  in  such  a  short  time  sets  a  time  record 
for  works  of  the  kind.  Much  technical  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  job 
in  shi])building  circles,  and  the  lunergency  I'leet  Corporation,  in  its  ofiicial 
publication,  the  Emergency  l-leet  News,  gave  iirominence  to  its  illustrated 
account  of  the  first  keel  laying. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  i)lant  was  ])ut  U])  and  got  in  running  <iriler 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  site  of  235  acres  is  ten  times  tlie  area 
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heretofore  cmisidered  lari^e  fur  ;i  sliipbuildiiiii  i)Iant.  It  is  .said  tn  be  the 
largest  site  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  and  one  of  tlie  hirgest  in  the  country. 

Some  tiotal)le  feats  were  acconi])h>hud  in  tlie  erection  of  ilie  main  huiivl- 
ings,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen. 

^fost  important  of  the  structnres  in  such  a  plant  is  the  plate  shed.  That 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company's  yard  is  400  feet  long  and  SO 
'.vide.  The  whole  work  of  its  construction,  including  foundation  work,  took 
but  forty  working  days,  and  the  actual  erection  was  tinished  in  eighteen. 
The  plate  sho)).  moreover,  was  started  as  soon  as  could  be  and  the  work 
progressed  while  vast  tpiantities  of  material  were  arriving  and  the  job  of 
straightening  out  such  an  extensive  work  was  being  tackled  amid  initial 
difficulties. 

The  machine  shop  is  a  lari;e  Iniilding,  120  feet  wide.  Its  erection  look 
only  twelve  days,  and  the  whole  job.  including  foundations,  hut  twenty-three. 

Xor  were  these  two  isolated  e.xamjiles  of  speed.  The  power  house,  for 
instance,  was  built  in  six  days- — a  building  fifty  by  a  humlred  feet.  The 
blacksmith  sho]5.  of  the  same  size,  took  only  twelve  days. 

.\nd  so  it  went  throughout  the  yard,  not  only  in  the  c<mstructii  m  of  the 
buildings  but  in  the  grading,  dredging,  the  installation  of  machinery,  the 
building  of  the  ways.  January  6th  they  started  work  ;  May  1st  they  had  i)ut 
down  the  first  keel,  and  machinery  had  been  tested  and  men  were  at  woi-k 
before  that,  while  six  weeks  later  three  keels  were  in  place,  another  was  almost 
ready,  and  the  ])lant  was  humming  at  the  task  of  its  first  contract — the 
building  of  ten  ''400-ton  deadweight  cargo  steamers  for  the  government. 

The  fourth  keel  was  laid  July  6th.  just  six  months  from  the  breaking  of 
ground.  The  spectators  included  Charles  Piez.  vice-i)resi(ient,  an<l  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Emergency  I-leet  Cor])()ration. 

There  are  some  novel  features  to  this  plant.  One  of  them  is  the  use  of 
concrete  in  the  construction  of  the  bases  of  the  building  wavs.  There  are 
said  to  be  only  two  other  \ards  in  the  world  in  which  this  method  has  been 
used — or  were  when  the  Pacific  (.'oast  .Shipbuilding  Com])an\-  started  work 
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on  the  plant.    C)ne  of  the  other  yards  is  in  Scotland  and  the  third  is  the  Hog 
Island  plant,  where  a  fifth  of  the  ways  were  designed  with  concrete  pillars. 

Of  the  seven  ways  designed,  four  were  picked  out  for  immediate  com- 
pletion. 

Many  tasks  less  obvious  than  ways  or  buildings  in  the  results  were  ful- 
filled in  the  building  of  the  plant.  Aside  from  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
:^uch  as  are  met  with  in  ever}-  work  of  the  scope  of  this,  not  a  few  of  the 
details  furnished  good  sized  jobs  in  themselves. 

The  fire  ]irotection  system  was  outlined  upon  a  generous  scale.  Of  pipe 
fully  a  mile  was  required  to  serve  the  thirty-five  hydrants  scattered  about 
the  big  area.  The  system  draws  upon  the  bay — Suisun  Bay — for  its  supply, 
a  screened  service  pipe  filling  a  50,000  gallon  settling  tank  of  concrete,  at 
tide  level :  above  this  there  is  a  50,000  gallon  tank  of  a  height  giving  suf- 
ficient pressure. 

The  aerial  tramway  system  has  attracted  attention  also.  This  com- 
prises a  series  of  110  foot  sticks  strung  with  l.'4-inch  cables,  two  running 
over  each  slip.  In  this  the  trolley  systems  familiar  from  use  in  quarries  and 
mines  have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  shipbuilding,  the  Bay  Point  aerials 
being  considered  an  admirable  example  of  the  latest  application. 

The  principal  features  are  upstanding  masts  at  the  head  and  the  water 
side  of  the  sliipways.  This  gives  a  complete  trolley  service  over  the  ways, 
with  the  hoists  operating  separately  or  in  unison,  the  result  being  a  wide 
range  of  handling  capacity.  A  sag  of  22  feet  is  allowed  in  the  center  of  the 
cableway.  There  are  two  hoists  or  hooks  to  a  ship,  and  in  handling  heavy 
materials  both  hooks  can  be  joined,  the  capacity  thus  being  double.  It  is 
also  possible  to  swing  the  material  into  any  part  of  the  ship  under  construc- 
tion, beyond  the  line  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  aerial. 

The  anchorages  are  as  massive  as  the  needs  would  seem  to  indicate. 
There  is  a  single  anchorage  for  both  aerials  of  each  slip  at  the  head  and  at 
the  water  side.  This  is  a  concrete  block  nineteen  feet  square  and  nine 
feet  deep,  buried  in  the  earth.  In  this  are  embedded  solid  two-inch  rods  to 
which  the  cables  are  fastened,  provision  being  made  for  taking  up  the 
stretch  in  the  line  at  the  land  end.  The  iron  work  alone  of  one  of  these 
anchorages  weighs  from  three  to  four  tons. 

The  outboard  anchorages  are  formed  of  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  piles  driven 
to  refusal  and  blijcked  solidly,  brace  piled  and  bolted  together.  The  wire 
cables  are  wrapped  securel}'  around  this  dolphin. 

The  electric  hoisting  engines  are  at  the  foot  of  the  inshore  masts.  The 
cables  run  vertically  to  the  heads  of  the  inshore  masts  through  sheaves. 

Material  is  picked  up  from  in  front  of  the  plate  shop  where  the  fitting 
ciut  space  is  situated,  and  is  carried  to  the  workers  in  the  slips  without  re- 
handling. 

Indeed,  the  entire  yard  has  been  laid  out  to  eliminate  unnecessary  mo\e- 
ments,  and  as  a  result  of  scientific  distribution  of  buildings  and  apparatus 
each  piece  of  material  going  into  a  steamer  need  be  handled  but  once, 
against  several  handlings  for  yards  with  comparatively  less  area. 

Amplitude  of  space  for  future  requirements  is  regarded  as  a  big  asset 
for  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

The  yard  has  a  frontage  of  more  than  half  a  mile — 2800  feet — on  the 
upper  Suisun  Bay.  The  situation  has  many  advantages  given  by  nature 
and  by  man,  including  proximity  to  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Toaquin  rivers,  whose  fresh  water  assures  long  life  to  submerged 
timbers,  being  inimical  to  the  toredo  and  the  barnacle. 

The  growth,  within  a  few  years,  of  a  great  industrial  region  in  this  part 
'if  the  bay   district  indicates  the   possibilities  of  the  yard's   surroundings. 
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'roposrajthy.  soil,  climate — all  such  factors  as  tlicse  are  favorable,  ami 
under  such  heads  as  transportation  and  fuel  as  much  and  more  can  he  said. 
Three  railroad  main  lines — those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  I'c.  and 
the  Oakland,  .Antioch  and  Eastern — traverse  the  company's  pro])erty,  beinsj 
linked  by  a  system  of  spur  tracks  comprisintj  more  than  two  miles.  The 
railroads  are  ]iaralleled  by  the  power  lines  of  the  Pacific  (".as  and  Electric 
and  the  (ireat  Western  Power  Com])anies.  The  oil  fields  are  tapped  i)y  the 
near-by  i)ipe  lines  of  the  Associated,  the  Standard,  and  the  Shell  ( >il  com- 
panies. 

The  site  has  an  ample  e.xjjanse  of  water  before  it  for  launchin!;>.  and 
ihere  is  deep  water — twenty-seven  feet — alonjj;^  the  frontage. 

This  location,  removed  from  the  area  in  which  land  adai)table  to  >liip- 
buildinsj  is  held  at  the  jjrices  of  city  water  frontajje,  is  excejitionally  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  yard. 

The  achievement  of  those  first  four  months  was  remarkable,  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  since  scarcely  less  so.  The  yard  has  been  kept 
humniinuf  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  pioneer  shipbuilders  of  the 
.^an  I'rancisco  reiiion,  .Mr.  John  T.  Scott,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  I'nion  Iron  \\drks  an(i  the  Moore  and  Scott  (now  the  Moore  I  Iron 
Works.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  who  is  also  a  figure  of  national  stature  in  the 
shipbuilding  world,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  new  company. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  is,  of  course,  turning  first  to 
the  contract  for  the  ten  big  steamers  wanted  by  the  government,  but  fluring 
the  period  of  the  yard's  construction,  brief  as  it  was,  proposals  for  the  con- 
struction of  sixty  steamers  were  received. 

During  the  building  of  the  ])lant,  field  headquarters  were  established  on 
the  site  by  the  contractor,  the  Lindgren  Company,  whose  work  was  directed 
from  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  building  of  Camp  Fremont.  P)efore 
the  force  of  several  hundred  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  had  begun  to 
be  let  out,  with  the  com)iletion  of  the  task  in  sight,  the  shipbuilding  work- 
ers were  getting  on  the  job  and  in  some  de|)artments  work  was  under  way. 
It  is  ex])ected  that  when  the  yard  is  in  full  swing,  from  ,iO0O  to  4000  men 
will  be  em])loyed.  ^ 

*  * 

Marine  Architecture 

B.v  B.  J.  S.  CAHILL.  Architect 

STCDE-X'!"."-^  from  this  country  a])pl}'ing  for  admission  to  the  Ecole  des 
IJeaux  .\rts  have  often  been  sur])rised  when  questioned  as  to  the  land  of 
their  origin.  They  answer  glibly  enough  and  without  hesitation, 
".\merica,"  and  then  comes  the  little  jolt  when  further  (piestioned,  ".Amerique 
du  Xord,  ou  .\meri(|ue  du  Sud"' " 

-Architects  are  ])rone  to  fall  into  a  similar  error  in  assuming  that  the  name  of 
their  chosen  profession  covers  construction  on  land  and  on  land  alone.  Put  everv 
dictionary  and  cyclo]>aedia  makes  it  very  plain  that  there  is  a  marine  archi- 
tecture and  a  naval  architecture  as  well  as  marine  architects  and  naval  architects. 

And,  indeed,  the  two  great  branches  of  the  art  meet  and  overlaji  each  other 
in  many  ways  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  The  first  boat  mentioned  in  the  P.ible 
combined  both  ty|)es  in  one  structure.  Xoah's  ark  being  the  first  specimen  of 
what  was  really  an  am])hihious  architecture — we  might  call  this  "arkitecture." 
It  floated  on  the  flood  or  rested  on  Mt.  Ararat — a  Mesjjot  river  boat  and  a 
mountain  resort  by  turns,  ju.st  as  any  ark  in  P>elvedere  Cove  is  a  bungalow  on 
the  flood  or  on  the  mud  at  the  owner's  ])leasure.  And  just  as  these  arts  had  a 
common  origin,  ^o  now  they  seem  to  he  coming  together  again. 
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A  modern  liner  is  getting  more  and  more  a  landsman's  hotel  afloat,  with  its 
elevators,  bedroom  suites  and  gorgeous  salons,  designed  and  decorated  in  old 
"period"  styles.  And  also  in  a  sense  the  modern  land  building  is  borrowing 
from  sea  usage  in  its  cage  construction,  in  the' close  economy  ot  space  with  its 
built-in  furniture  and  beds — little  differing  from  the  bunks  of  a  stateroom. 

The  two  arts  tend  to  borrow  from  each  other  where  the  sea  n-.-eets  the  shore. 
On  the  waterfront  of  most  sea  ports  basements  must  be  made  watertight  as  a 
hull  and  on  scow  foundations  as  we  say,  or  resting  on  piles — at  the  same  time 
vessels  for  inshore  use,  such  as  ferry  boats,  closely  approximate  buildings  in 
that  they  are  little  more  than  land  pavilions  reared  on  scow  hulls — and  also 
held  by  piles  when  at  rest.  And  just  as  cottages  on  the  water  margin  merge 
imperceptibly  into  moored  or  floating  bungalows,  so  does  many  a  floating  craft 
become  pernjanently  beached  and  transformed  into  a  building,  so  that  what  was 
once  a  hull  is  now  a  house — the  home  of  Cap.  Peggoty,  for  example,  in  David 
Copperfield,  being  a  good  example  in  fiction  and  the  Ship  hotel  at  Brighton  a 
famous  one  in  fact. 

The  practical  problems  of  Iniilding  are  similar  for  land  and  sea  use,  the 
materials  used  are  practically  the  same.  Plans,  sections,  elevations  and  details 
for  both  systems  are  drawn  to  scale  and  blue  printed  and  in  large  shipbuilding 
communities  both  the  draftsmen  in  the  designing  room  and  the  workmen  on 
the  job  can  and  often  do  interchange  the  work  at  will  and  as  occasion  demands. 

The  principles  of  construction  have  their  differences  and  contrasts,  but  in 
some  localities  even  these  approach  each  other  and  overlap. 

Thus  all  the  lines  in  land  architecture  are,  in  the  main,  straight ;  whereas  the 
lines  in  marine  architecture  are  all  curved.  But  highly  develo]>ed  architecture 
on  land  runs  also  to  curves,  just  as  the  latest  liners  are  far  more  rectilinear  than 
the  older  and  more  primitive  sea  craft.  The  landsmen's  structures  as  a  rule 
rest  on  stable  foundations,  whereas  a  ship  bears  on  a  moving  element  and  must 
be  rigid.  .\  long,  narrow  pavilion  on  land  does  not  require  rigidity  from  end  to 
end,  except  between  spans ;  but  a  ship  must  be  rigid  throughout  to  stand  under 
sagging  strain  when  the  waves  lift  each  end,  as  in  a  bridge  or  to  stand  over 
hogging  strains  when  a  wave  lifts  it  in  the  middle  as  in  a  cantilever.  But  in  a 
district  such  as  San  Francisco,  where  the  land  occasionally  takes  on  wave  action 
we  find  our  architecture  veering  towards  the  marine  type.  ( >n  this  account  our 
large  important  buildings  are  often  set  on  scow  foundations  or  n:onoliths  with 
tensional  steel  both  top  and  bottom  to  retain  rigidity  under  sagging  and  hogging 
strains  just  as  in  a  ship's  hull — and  this  in  all  directions,  abaft  and  athwart,  for 
all  diagonal,  intermediate  and  tortional  strains  in  between.  The  boundary  walls 
of  our  buildings  are  tied  together  and  braced  from  end  to  end,  more  after  the 
fashion  of  ships  and  bridges  than  -tatic  structures  like  buildings. 

In  principle  all  structures,  both  sea  and  land,  are  built  on  a  rigid  skeleton  of 
wood  or  metal  covered  with  a  protective  outer  shell.  Thus  studs,  joists  and 
ridgepole  are  repeated  in  ribs,  stringers  and  keel.  A  section  through  a  gabled 
frame  house,  if  turned  upside  down,  gives  the  same  diagram  as  the  cross- 
section  of  a  hull  if  the  lines  are  slightly  curved — the  bilge  and  garboard  strake 
of  the  former  becoming  the  attic  and  roof  of  the  latter.  The  members  and  sec- 
tions of  a  steel  frame  for  a  land  or  water  structure  are  nearl\-  identical.  Chan- 
nels, tees,  angles,  H  columns  and  Z  bars  riveted  together  on  plates  in  both  cases. 
The  main  difference  perhaps  lies  in  the  greater  tise  of  bulb  sections  for  ships 
and  I  beams  for  buildings,  and  of  course  steel  plates  in  place  of  masonry  for 
strakes  and  sheathing. 

In  the  matter  of  covering,  skins,  cloth,  bark  and  wattle  are  used  alike  on 
canoes  and  huts  of  primitive  peoi^les.  In  civilized  communities  the  sides  of  both 
are  boarded  and   we  use  shiplap  indiscriminately   for  both   hulls  and   houses. 
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If.  as  wc  rcincmhcr  tlial  structurally  a  sliiji  is  an  invciti-il  lumsi- — why  then 
ajjaiii  we  sliall  see  tliat  IxHh  roof  and  hull  of  wooden  ships  arc  sheathed  with 
sheet  metal,  as  the  shiiiint>'  cottatre  roofs  of  old  (Juchcc.  or  cased  with  copper  as 
windjaninier  merchantmen  used  to  he.  i "ar  and  paint  arc  cc|nally  indisjicnsalilc 
to  licith. 

lirick  and  stone,  and  terra  cotta  have  of  course  no  jjlace  in  marine  archi- 
tecture, none  the  less  tiie  Roman  luiiiJeror  Caliijida.  I  believe,  built  for  himself 
a  sum|)tuous  aliieit  stationary  ship  of  marble  and  stone,  bronze  and  mosaic,  the 
remains  of  which  can  be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Xemi.  IS  miles 
from  Rome,  tiie  water  of  tiiis  volcanic  lake  havintf  risen  in  recent  times. 

If  steel  ribs  for  shi])s  antedate  the  steel  skeleton  for  building-s.  the  reverse 
Iiolds  in  the  use  of  ferro  concrete,  i  iere  the  landsman  .i;ot  ahead.  i)ut  the  marine 
architect,  havint^  now  definitel\-  ado|)ted  concrete,  will  soon  catch  up  with  the 
former.  Concrete  lends  itself  to  the  curvilinear  forms  oi  marine  architecture 
better  than  oak  or  iron,  especially  forms  of  compound  or  s|)heroid  curvature, 
which  cannot  be  "develoiJed."  as  mathematicians  say. 

( )nce  a  form  is  con.stnicted  in  movable  sections,  ship  hull  after  ship  hull  can 
be  ])oured  in  it  without  end,  and  if  sufficient  mixers  are  used  with  large  dumps 
of  rock  and  .i;ravel  handy,  this  can  be  accon.ii)lished  under  pneumatic  i)ressure 
in  fifty  hours.  jierhaiJS  half  that  time.  .\llowinL;'  ten  davs  for  setting'  and  four 
days  for  placing  mesh  and  reinforcing  already  fabricated  and  ready  to  set  in 
sections — two  5.000-ton  bottoms  could  be  laimched  in  one  month  from  one 
cradle.  There  is  nothing  visionary  in  this  iirogramnie  for  hulls  of  sim]ile 
design. 

liut  concrete  also  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  cellular  system  by  using  sheet 
metal  forms  for  air  jMDckets.  so  that  double  shell  walls  of  the  bilge  might  be 
carried  up  the  sides  of  larger  vessels,  and  where  armored  ])rotection  was  needed 
to  deaden  and  localize  t(jr])edo  or  mine  explosions,  the  filling  nnght  be  done  h\ 
using  st)lid  blocks  of  ]>uniice  held  to  shape  by  gypsum,  in  place  of  voids  sur- 
rounded by  sheet  iron,  i'acked  pumice  is  lighter  than  water  and  vet  it  is  verv 
tough  to  resist  im])act  and  is  al)undant  in  California.  Here  there  is  room  for 
much  invention  and  experiment.  If  soft  rubber  will  ofl'er  five  times  the  resist- 
ance to  sand  blast  that  steel  will,  it  might  yet  ])rove  that  a  ])orous  or  yielding 
material  such  as  ]nmiice  might  have  imimagined  i)owers  of  resistance,  and  if 
divided  into  small  areas  with  solid  web  wall  between,  the  damage  might  be 
localized  sufficiently  to  keep  ships  afloat  long  enough  to  make  the  nearest  port. 

The  ])ractical  application  of  these  random  comi)arisons  of  sea  and  land  archi- 
tecture lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  thinkin,g  used  in  jilanning  land 
buildings  can  be  modified  and  diverted  to  the  planning  of  sea  structures  or  ships, 
that  many  men  trained  for  plain  architecture  coidd  tackle  the  i)roblems  of 
marine  architecture.  The  structural  ])roblems  are  somewhat  more  complicated, 
and  the  details  more  difficult  to  draw.  The  subdivisions  of  decks  and  hold  for 
machinery,  merchandise,  and  passengers  call  for  identical  ingenuity  demanded 
of  the  orthnary  architect.  F'lumbing.  ventilating  and  wiring  problems  are  the 
same.  We  si>eak  here  of  ordinary  freight  and  |)assenger  boats  made  to  a  stand- 
ard design  for  war  time  uses,  liut  the  su<lden  intensive  and  extensive  growth  of 
shipbuilding  in  the  jjort  cities  of  the  Cnited  States  is  not  merelv  a  temporary 
growth  to  make  u])  for  '"L'"  boat  devastations.  The  industry  of  ship  building 
to  sustain  a  large  and  growing  mercantile  marine  is  sure  to  continue  after  the 
war  is  over.  The  isolation  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  United  .States  will  hence- 
forth be  a  thing  of  the  past.  W'e  shall  need  interchange  with  all  nations  and 
all  nations  will  need  interchange  with  us. 

Many  a  draftsman  now  ]>lanning  houses  will  soon  find  himself  planning 
Indls ;  and  this  is  more  likely  to  hajipen  now  th;m   in  the   future   when   man\ 
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young  men  who  otherwise  would  study  to  become  architects,  will  start  out  to 
become  marine  architects  instead.  And  all  these  arguments  of  course  apply 
with  more  force  still  to  structural,  meclianical  and  electrical  engineers,  whose 
work  is  now  projected  for  land  uses,  but  whose  work  will  more  and  more  be  de- 
voted to  marine  and  naval  uses. 

San  Francisco  Bay  in  particular  is  destined  to  be  the  Belfast  of  the  Pacific — 
our  Clyde  will  be  on  the  Atlantic.  And  this  for  three  reasons — our  climate, 
which  allows  year-round  working ;  our  habit  of  earthquake  construction,  which 
already  has  partially  trained  us  for  ship  design,  and  the  post  bellum  develo])- 
ment  of  the  Panama  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

This  is  bound  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  reason  of  the  usual  absurd 
misrepresentation  of  Mercator's  Chart  (made  in  Germany,  by  the  way)  very 
few  of  us  realize  that  San  Francisco  Bay  is  on  the  Panama  route  to  the  Orient. 
Indeed,  not  one  landsman  in  a  thousand,  on  looking  at  Mercator's  world  map, 
could  lay  out  the  short  route  between  Panama  and  Yokohama  for  an  airship. 
He  would  draw  a  straight  line  west  by  north,  passing  through  the  Hawaiian 
group,  little  dreaming  that  the  real  short  route  would  not  start  out  into  the 
Pacific  at  all,  but  would  go  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Yucatan  to 
Galveston,  thence  northwest  several  hundred  miles  west  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  neighborhood  south  of  Puget  Sound,  where  it  would,  for  the  first  time, 
enter  the  Pacific  ocean,  skirt  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  land  in  Yokohama  from 

the  NORTHEAST. 

A  glance  at  the  silhouette  world  map  here  printed  shows  this  great  circle 
short  route  as  a  straight  line,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  all  ships  going 
from  Panama  to  Japan  must  necessarily  pass  along  the  coast  as  far  as  San 
]''rancisco  to  make  the  shortest  route  and  not  pass  a  couple  of  thousand  miles 
away  as  we  would  gather  from  Mercator's  chart. 


GROrxn  PL.\N  (JF  THE  WORLD  IN  A  NEW  PROJECTION   IN\'ENTED   BY 
F,.   J.    S.    CAHILL,   ARCHITECT 
Note  the  great   circle   route  from   Panama  to   Vokohaiua   shown   as  a   straight    line. 


And  may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  this  plan  of  the  world,  the  first 
and  only  one  to  show  great  circle  routes  reduced  to  straight  lines,  without  the 
fantastic  distortions  of  the  gnomonic  chart,  was  invented  by  an  architect  and 
drawn  in  Alameda,  a  town  quite  possibly  destined  to  be  the  micleus  of  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  center  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
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Shipbuilding  Plant  for  Key  Route  Basin 

Ct  >XSTRl\'ri(  )X  lias  started  in  earnest  on  the  new  ship  biiildinf;-  plant 
of  tile  I'nion  Construction  Company  in  tlie  Key  Route  liasin.  Oakland, 
rians  for  the  bif;-  plate  shop  were  prei)ared  by  Engineer  Henningson  and 
the  steel  is  beins,^  sujiplied  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company.  The  plate  shop 
will  be  located  across  the  head  of  the  building  ways  with  230  feet  of  working 
sjiace  between.  It  will  be  380  feet  king  by  ''0  feet  in  width,  with  the  mould 
loft  occupying  the  second  tloor.  The  monorail  system  of  handling  material  has 
been  adoi)ted'for  this  building,  the  hoists  being  electrically  driven  as  will  also  be 
all  the  machine  tools  in  the  plant. 

The  plate  and  shape  storage  space  is  located  on  the  shore  side  of  the  plate 
shop  and  will  be  served  by  a  traveling  crane  with  an  eighty-foot  boom,  which 
will  cover  an  area  of  7.30  by  ITtO  feet. 

The  power  house  will  contain  two  Ingersnll-Uand  ciini])ressors  with  a  coni- 
l)ined  capacity  of  .3,000  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute  and  also  the  pumps  lor 
a  comjjlete  high  pressure  fire  system. 

.\  machine  sho]),  ,^00  by  100  feet  in  size,  will  be  located  as  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  plan. 

The  power  and  transformer  bouses  ha\-e  been  designed  by  tlie  C( 
own  drafting  deiiartment,  and  the  oftice  building  lias  been  designed 
Lloyd  Rally,  architect,  with  offices  in  the  .\tlas  building. 

I'pon    com])letion    of    its    jilant    the    Cnion    Company    will    start 
ten  9,400-ton  deadweight   freighters,  delivery  of  which  is  to  be  made  to  the 
government  in  the  spring  of  191'). 


mpanv  s 
bv   A'lr. 
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Fifty-three  Wood  Ships  Launched  July  4th 

[26  on  the  Pacific  Coast] 

Contractor  Location  Name  D.  W.  T. 

Portland  Ship  Coiling  Co Portland.    Me Okesa    3,500 

Kelly-Spear  Co Bath,   Me Columbine    3,500 

Cumberland  S.  B.  Co So.   Portland,   Me Cumberland    3,500 

"     •■  ••  ••    Falmouth    3,500 

L.   H.   Shattuck,   Inc Portsmouth,   N.   H Croxton    3,500 

"  "      Cruso    3,500 

■•  "      .  •■      Chadwick    3,500 

Foundation    Company Newark.    N.    J Congaree  3.500 

"  "     Coweta    3,500 

Traylor  S,  B.  Corp Cornwells    Hcig-hts,    Pa Alapaha    3,500 

"  ■•  ••....  Buhisan     3.500 

Johnson  Shipyards  Corp Mariners  Harbor,   N.  Y....Aowa    3,500 

Groton  Iron  Works Noank,    Conn Dalsto    3,500 

Tampa  Dock  Company Tampa.   Fla Agria    3.500 

Jahncke  S.  B.  Co.,  Inc Madisonville,   La Bavou  Teche   3,500 

Dierks  Blodgett  S.  B.  Co Pascagoula,  Miss Belair    3.500 

Alabama  D.  D.  &  S,  B.  Co Mobile.  Ala Banago    3,500 

Hodge  S.  B.  Co.,  Inc Moss   Point,   Miss Alpaco    3,500 

Dantzler  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co "  "  "        Boone    3.500 

Mobile  S.  B.  Co Mobile.  Ala Balino    3.500 

Southern  D.  D.  &  S.  B.  Co Orange.  Tc.x Arenas    3.500 

National  S.  B.  Co "  '•       Beechland    4.700 

Universal  S.  B.  Co Houston  Ship  Canal,  Tex..  Banicaa    3.50O 

McBride  &  Law   Beaumont.  Tex Quapaw    3,500 

Union  Bridge  &  Constr.  Co Morgan  Citv.  La Amoron    3.500 

Lone  Star  S.  B.  Co Beaumont.   Tex Arado    3.500 

Midland  Bridge  Company Houston,  Tex Katonah    3.500 

Fulton  S.  B.  Co Wilmington.   Cal Mono    3.500 

Allen  S.  B.  Company Seattle.  Wash Bosworth    3.500 

Grant-Smith-Porter  Ship  Co Aberdeen.  Wash Wihaha     3.5O0 

" ■■  ••        Itanca    3.500 

Grays  Harbor  M.  S.  Corp "  ■■         Brompton     4.000 

■■     ■■  ■•         Broncho   4.000 

.Moacham  '&   Babcock Salmon  Bay,  Wash Daca    3,500 

Seattle,   Wash Wayucan    3,500 

Nilson  &  Kelez Seattle.   Wash Forster   3.500 

Pacific-American    Fisheries South   Bellingham.   Wash..  .  Blythedale     3.500 

Sanderson  &   Porter    Willapa  Harbor,  Wash Kenosha    3,500 

Seaborn    Shipyards    Co Tacoma,  Wash Chimo    3, SCO 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corp Seattle,   Wash Sewickly    3,500 

Tacoma  S.  B.  Co Tacoma,  Wash Coloma  3,500 

"  ••         Fassett  3,500 

Wright   Shipyards   "  "         Bourneville     3,500 

G.  M.  Standifer  Const.  Corp Portland.    Ore Umatilla     3.500 

Peninsula  S.  B.  Co "  "       Braeburn     4.000 

Coast  S.  B.  Company. "  "       Cabeza   3.500 

McEachern  Ship  Co Astoria.   Ore Benvola   3.500 

Grant-Smith-Porter-Ship    Co St.  Johns.  Ore Nccolah    3.500 

Sommarstrom  S.  B.  Co Columbia  City.  Ore Wanzu    3.5O0 

Wilson   S.  B.   Co Astoria,   Ore Bonifay    3,500 

Supple  &  Ballin   Portland,    Ore Airlie    4,000 

Geo.  F.  Rodgers  &  Co .Astoria.   Ore Blue  Eagle   3.500 

St.   Helens   S.   B.   Co St.   Helens.  Ore Colindo    3.500 

Nnmlier  Tonnage 
Number  of  shiijs  launched 53  188.700 
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Coast  Leads  in  Steel  Ship  Launching  July  4th,  1918 

HuiliK-r  l.oc.ition   ..I"   V.-ird  Xainc-   ..1    Vcsst-1      I),  \V.  "l". 

Ti.-x:i>  S.    I!.  Co Bath.    Mc SaKadalidc    9.5(X1 

Standards.  H.  Co Shooters   Island   Morristown    7.300 

Beth.   Harlan   Plant VVilminRton.   Del 3.500 

Puscv  &  Jones  "  ""       War  Compass   4.000 

Baltimore  S.  B.  &  D.  I).  Co Baltimore.    Md N'aiwa    8.800 

Tampa  S.   B.  Co Tampa.   Fla Everglades    3.500 

Beth.   Union   Plant San   Francisco.  Cal Independence  1 1 .800 

■■       Victorious    11.800 

Defiance    11.800 

Hanlon  D.  D.  Co Oakland.  Cal Major  Wheeler  5.5CO 

Beth.   Union   Plant Alameda.   Cal Challinger     12.000 

.Moore  S.  B.  Co Oakland.  Cal Yamhill    9.400 

■•  ••      Vaquina    9,400 

■•  ••      Gnimba    9.400 

Los  .Angeles   Los  .Angeles.  Cal West   Galeta    8.800 

••  •'  ••      West  Zula   8.800 

Western  Pipe  &  S.  Co So.   San   Francisco.  Cal Nuntahala     8.800 

Diithie.  J.  F.  &  Co Seattle.  Wash Western  Star   8.800 

W.   W.   Steel    Portland.  Ore Western  Comet  8.8C0 

Todd    Seattle.  Wash Puget  Sound   7.501 

.'Seattle    ■  ■         Delight     "-500 

Skinner  &   Eddy   "  "         West  Gambo   8.800 

.American.  Gev Cleveland.  O Lake   Gedney    3.550 

.American.  Lorain   Lorain.  O Lake  Garza   3.550 

.American.  Chicago  Chicago.   Ill Lake  Berdan   3.550 

.American.  Wyandotte   Wyandotte.  Mich Lake  Ormoc 3.5oO 

niobe    Superior.  Wis Lake   Borgne   3.5CO 

.McDougall-DuUith    Duluth.   Minn Lake    Indian    3,100 

.Manitowoc    Manitowoc.  Wis Lake  Winthrop   3.4C0 

Great   Lakes   Ashtabula     Lake  Pleasant   3.300 

Ecorse.   Mich Lake   Janet    3.3CO 

••  ••        Lake  Pearl  3.3CO 

Saginaw  S.  B.  Co Saginaw.   Mich Lake  Benona  3.500 

Cramp  S.  B.  Co Philadelphia.   Pa Santo  Teresa  4.986 

N'.  Y.  S.  B.  Co Camden.  N.  J Scanlon   8.100 

P.  &  J.   Pa.   Yard Gloucester.  N.  J Brandvwine    7.000 

■■  ••        Wm.    Penn    12.50) 

Number  Tonnage 
Total   steel   ships   launched 37  255.686 

* 

*  * 

Pacific  Coast  Leads  in  Riveting  Record  to  Date 

Other  part.s  of  the  country  arc  tnllcnvin:;-  far  licliind  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
rivet  driving  per  way  per  week.  In  the  fmir-week  perind  ending  .\pril  22.  riv- 
ets were  being  sent  home  on  the  I'acific  Coast  at  the  rate  of  33.000  per  ship  way. 
For  the  fonr-week  period  ending  May  2.^,  according  to  charts  prepared  by  the 
statistical  section  of  the  Emergency  Meet  Corporation,  more  than  36.000  rivets 
jier  week  were  rlriven.    This  is  an  increasi-  of  something  more  than  3000. 

.Among  the  States,  as  already  indicated  in  the  Di.strict  returns.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  ways  lead  the  rest  of  the  country:  Init  California  runs  a  close 
second,  with  a  mark  of  jiisl  slightly  more  than  36.000.  The  performance  nf 
the  Cnion  Iron  Works  in  driving  more  than  80,(XY)  rivets  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  high  standing  given  to  California.  This  company  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  the  period. 


FIRST  YARROW  BOILER  COMPLETED  FOR  DESTROYERS.   M  XRCH   37,    lois 
Courtesy  LTnion   Plant   publication. 


Champion   rivet-driver   of  tlie  world. 


.TOSEPII  TORRES. 
I'nion    Plant    of    tlie    I'.ethlchem    Sliiphuikling    Corporati. 
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An  86-Foot  Patrol  Boat 

THE  accompanyino;  plans  are  of  an  86-foot  patrol  boat,  desijined  by  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Wiiislow.  of  Quincy.  Mass..  who  was  one  of  the  (jri.tjinal  mem- 
bers of  the  X'oliinteer  Patrol  Sciiiadron.  Mr.  Winslow  has  sjiecialized  on 
the  patrol  type  of  jiowcr  boats,  beini;  connected  with  the  drafting  departments 
of  two  of  the  country's  leadinsj  desi.t,'ninij  and  hoatbuildins  companies  who  have 
planned  and  built  more  of  these  i)atr<)l  type  of  boats  than  any  otlier  company. 
lie  was  also  employed  in  the  desi,L,min,y:  of  the  .\avy  Dejiartment's  110-foot  -nb- 
marine  chasers. 

This  boat,  says  the  Rudder,  is  desii,nied  for  liarljor  and  coastwise  ixitrol 
service,  and  is  a  lars^e.  powerful  tyi)e  of  boat  with  a  model  capable  of  beint;- 
driven  at  good  speed  and  yet  not  sacrificing  seagoing  qualities.  The  construction 
>hould  be  (|uite  heavy  to  withstand  the  rough  usage  that  these  l)oats  get  and  the 
banging  against  docks  and  other  boats  and  pouncling  in  heavy  weatlier. 

Her  length  is  86  feet  over  all.  breadth  1.^  feet,  draught  extreme  4  feet :  total 
gasoline  capacity  2.800  gallon^.  Her  extreme  high  s]jeed  with  two  200-ii.  p. 
engines  would  be  about  17  knots;  witli  two  300-h.  j).  engines  about  20  knots, 
and  with  two  400-Ii.  ]).  engines  about  11  knots.     Tlie  displacement  loaded  would 
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be  about  33  tons.  Her  cruising  radius  at  full  speed  would  be  about  as  follows : 
witb  two  2(X)-h.  p.  engines,  700  miles ;  two  300-h.  p.  engines,  650  miles ;  two 
400-h.  p.  engines,  575  miles.  At  reduced  speed  she  would  have  a  cruising  radius 
of  about  2,800  miles  with  two  200-h.  p.  engines,  2,4-00  miles  with  two  300-h.  p. 
engines,  and  about  1,900  miles  witii  two  400-h.  p.  engines. 

The  boat  could  be  built  of'either  steel  or  wood.  Preferaljly  of  steel,  although 
somewhat  cheaper  and  quicker  of  wood.  l!ut  a  steel  boat  would  be  safer  from 
fire  and  splinters. 

The  vessel  is  divided  into  seven  watertight  compartments.  Comimencing 
forward  is  the  forepeak,  aft  of  which  is  a  watertight  collision  bulkhead.  Aft  of 
this  is  the  forecastle  with  accommodations  for  ten  or  twelve  men,  with  toilet 
room,  four  clothes  lockers,  and  a  small  crew's  pantry.  Aft  of  this  are  two 
water  and  fire-tigiit  bulkheads  which  enclose  the  ammimition  room  for  the 
forward  gun.  Next  comes  the  engine  room  and  amidships  tank  room,  which 
contain  the  main  propelling  engines,  the  electric  generator,  storage  batteries, 
jnunps,  work-bench,  oil  tanks,  and  other  auxiliaries  for  a  complete  engine  room. 

There  is  another  watertight  bulkhead  aft  of  the  engine  room,  aft  of  which 
are  the  ofificers"  quarters,  consisting  of  a  wireless  room  convenient  to  the  control 
room  or  pilothouse,  a  toilet  with  shower  bath,  two  staterooms  for  the  executive 
officers,  a  com'bination  wardroom  and  dining  room  with  two  built-in  berths  for 
the  chief  petty  officers,  as  well  as  transoms,  and  in  the  after  part  of  these  c|uar- 
ters  is  a  large  and  efficiently  arranged  galley  with  coal  stove,  refrigerator,  sink, 
storage  lockers,  etc. 

Next  is  another  ammunition  room  enclosed  by  two  water  and  fire-proof 
bulkheads,  and  in  the  after  end  of  the  boat  is  a  large  lazarette  and  tank  room. 
The  water  tanks  are  below  the  floor  of  the  officers'  and  crews"  quarters. 

The  deck  arrangement  is  well  laid  out  and  gives  a  large  space  for  operating 
tlie  forward  gun  and  a  good  room  aft  for  a  small  stern  rapid-firing  chaser.  There 
is  also  a  large  chart  and  wheelhouse  located  slightly  aft  of  amidships,  with  a 
bridge  above  which  can  be  used  in  fine  weather  or  when  it  is  difficult  to  see  from 
the  pilothouse.  There  is  duplicate  steering  and  controlling  apparatus  in  both  the 
pilothouse  and  bridge.  The  bridge  is  also  handy  to  the  signal  and  wireless 
mast.  The  wireless  mast  is  a  steel  pipe  with  a  housing  wooden  topmast  which 
may  be  hoisted  much  higher  than  shown  on  the  plan.  There  is  also  a  lookout 
platform  or  crow's  nest  built  on  to  the  mast. 

There  should  be  a  heating  system  installed,  preferably  hot  water,  so  as  to 
heat  the  entire  boat  in  the  winter.  The  guns  shown  are  a  three-pounder  for- 
ward, although  there  are  numerous  types  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  forward 
gun,  which  is  the  largest ;  a  one-i^ounder  aft,  and  two  machine  guns  could  be 
mounted  on  top  of  the  pilot-house. 


2,000  Engineer  Officers  Wanted  by  the  Government 

A  call  has  been  issued  by  General  \\'.  M.  lilack,  chief  of  engineers,  V.  S. 
.\rniy,  for  approximately  2,000  engineers  to  fill  vacancies  in  grades  of  first 
lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  engineer  officers'  reserve  corps.  The  successful 
candidates  will  be  commissioned  at  once,  and  after  a  short  course  of  training 
in  military  engineering  will  be  assigned  to  duty  with  the  engineers"  troops 
and  sent  overseas  as  soon  as  ])ossible.  .Applicants  must  be  in  good  physical 
condition  and  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  the  engineering  profession. 
The  age  limits  are  2>2  to  36  years  for  first  lieutenants  and  36  to  42  vears  for 
ca])tains.  .\]3plications  should  be  made  to  the  chief  of  engineers,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Housing  for  War  Workers 

Dl'.TAII.S  of  the  Ciovcrnmcnt's  ])laiis  fur  tlu-  liou^iii!?  of  shipyard  workers 
in  localities  where  such  accommodations  arc  lacl<in<^  have  been  an- 
nounced in  the  construction  nf  N'l nk^hi])  \'il!a,<je.  near  Camden,  N.  J., 
the  first  war  eniergency  (iovcniimnt  town  for  shi])yard  workers.  The  site  of 
land  chosen  for  the  villa,i;e  contains  22^^  acres  of  land,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Camden,  just  within  the  city  line  near  (iloucestcr  and  W'estmounl.  The 
homes  are  designed  for  the  employees  of  the  Xcw  York  Siiiphuilding  Com- 
l)any.  whose  large  shipyard  is  located  at  Camden. 

Following  the  commencement  of  building  ojicrations  at  \'orkship  \'illage. 
the  Emergenc\-  l-Heet  Corporation  e.\])ecls  to  establish  similar  villages  where 
lack  of  housing  at  shipyard  establishments  is  found  acute.  C)ne  of  these  vil- 
lages will  be  on  the  outskirts  of  X'allejo  for  the  emplovees  of  the  Mare  Island 
yards.  These  plans  are  now  being  worked  nut  l)v  .Mr.  George  W.  Kelham. 
San  Franciscc'  architect. 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Tynan  of  the  L'nion  Iron  Works,  the  local  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  there  is  no  likelihood  for  the  present  of  a 
similar  village  being  constructed  at  .San  b'rancisco  or  Oakland. 

Both  these  cities,  according  to  Tynan,  have  sufficient  housing  acconnnoda- 
tions  for  all  the  shijjyard  workers  at  jircsent  employed. 

The  plans  for  Vorksiiip  \illage  call  for  the  development  of  97  acres  and 
the  erection  of  907  houses,  some  stores,  apartments  and  a  theater.  The  entire 
tract  has  space  for  2-100  lots  and  about  the  same  number  of  dwellings.  Sew- 
ers, lights  and  gas  are  being  brou.ght  in  from  Camden.  The  authorities  of 
Camden  will  supply  a  school.  \  highway  with  a  new  trolley  line  leads  to 
Cloucester.  and  a  new  highway  leads  to  Camden. 

There  are  generous  ])laygrounds  for  the  children,  a  spacious  school  lot. 
and  a  s])ace  for  gardening  for  workers  who  desire  land  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  houses  the  architect,  F.lectus  D.  Litchfield  of  .\ew  "S'ork.  has  devised  a 
ciiariuing  series  of  Colonial  exteriors  in  brick  and  in  stuccr;.  The  creation  of 
a  whole  town  in  Colonial  architecture  will  set  a  novel  standard  in  town 
harmony. 

The  im])rovements  on  a  t\i)ical  lot  will  co-t  ?-!.^n.  A  tvnicnl  liouse  will 
cost  $2,700. 

There  are  to  be  243  gnnips  altngctlicr.  coni]Ki>od  of  27  tyjios  ^f  liouses  in 
70  dift'erent  combinations,  with  broken  roof  lines  the  rule. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  village  is  loaned  by  the 
Ciovernment  through  the  Rmcrgenry  Fleet  Cor]Kration  to  the  New  York 
.^iiipbuilding   C'om])an\'. 

Largest  Wooden  Ships  Adopted  by  Corporation 

THE  largest  wooden  ship  ever  built  is  to  be  turned  out  in  numbers  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corijoration.  Ii  will  be  a  new  model,  5000-lon  type, 
standardized  and  a|i])roved  b\-  both  the  .\merican  P>ureau  of  Shipping  and 
Lloyds.  Mr.  L.  X.  I'rinr.  na\;d  ;nchiiect.  has  ani'.ouuced  fletails  of  the  new 
design. 

It  was  decided  that  the  350(J-ton  boat  was  too  small  a  unit  for  the  needs  of 
the  Shipping  I'.oard.  Naval  architects  starte'l  to  adapt  the  Daugherty  design 
of  a  4700-ton  ship  to  a  .^000-ton  shij).  These  ))lans  were  originally  donated  to 
the  F,mergency  h'leet  Corjioration  through  the  generositv  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Daugh- 
erty. ])resident  of  the  National  Sliiiihuilding  C'o..  ( )range.  Tex, 

.\iunerous  changes  in  designs  wcr-.  liowever.  found  lo  be  advisable  in 
the  larger  ships. 
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The  project  to  build  a  \\'00(lcn  ship  of  this  size  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  shipbuilding  and  it  was  iNIr,  Schwab's  wish  that  the  best  talent  in 
ihe  world  of  shipping  be  consulted.  A  conference  of  naval  architects  and 
shipbuilders  was  held  and  the  details  of  the  new  craft  were  decided  upon. 
The  design  now  is  under  way  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  offices 
and  will  be  completed  within  a  short  time.  Meanwhile  the  Corporation  is 
continuing  to  let  contracts  for  th.e  Ferris  type  to  keep  the  wood  yards  busy. 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  the  majority  of  wood  ships  in  the  coast-wise 
trade  and  to  get  the  maximum  of  carrying  capacity  it  is  planned  to  construct 
the  new  vessels  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  tow  barges.  In  this  connection 
it  is  announced  that  plans  are  being  completed  for  the  building  of  2500-lon 
towing  barges. 

Plans  for  the  new  steel  steamers  contemjjlate  the  purchase  of  100  elec- 
trical propelling  sets,  suitable  for  large-size  cargo  steamers,  and  of  the  type 
satisfactory  in  naval  vessels.  This  is  an  in.novation  for  merchant  ship  con- 
struction. The  experience  of  the  naval  vessels,  however,  indicate  a  remark- 
able economy  and  dei)endable  action  from  electrical  propelling  machinery. 
The  ease  of  manipulation  that  is  a  feature  of  this  mechanism  also  is  an  attrac- 
tion, it  being  said  that  running  an  eledrically  propelled  ship  is  not  much 
more  difficult  than  running  a  trolley  car. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  men  to  act  as  electrical  engineers  on  the  ves- 
sels has  been  solved,  it  is  believed,  bv  the  decision  to  aslc  for  the  services  of 
men  in  charge  of  big  power  plants  throughout  the  country.  As  soon  as  these 
men  get  their  "sea  legs"  they  will  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  electrical 
apparatus  on  the  new  ships. — Emergency  Fleet  News. 

* 

Building  Curtailment  Lessens  Lumber  Production 

A  TOTAL  computed  lumber  cut  for  the  United  States  in  1917  of  33,8,^1,239,- 
000  feet  is  announced  by  tlie  Forest  Service.  This  figure  is  based  on  re- 
])orts  received  up  to  Alay  15  from  16,-108  sawmills  out  of  the  24,81.5  be- 
lieved to  have  operated  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  cut  in  1917, 
(jn  the  basis  of  compiled  figures,  was  apjjroximately  10  ]3er  cent  le<s  than  the 
])roduction  in  1916. 

The  falling  ofT  in  lumlier  jiroduction  during  the  past  year  is  attributed 
princi]ially  to  largeh^  decreased  private  building  o])erations,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  in  connection  with  small  operations,  transportation  difficulties,  curtail- 
ment of  demand  on  the  part  of  wood-using  industries,  and  a  more  or  less 
general  dislocation  of  lumber  distribution  tbrougli  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  total  quantity  produced  was  utilized  in  meeting 
the  exceptional  demands  for  ("lovernment  construction  and  other  war  emer- 
gency projects,  including  ship  material. 

The  State  of  Washington  was  again  the  largest  producer,  with  a  lumber 
cut  of  4,570,000,000  feet;  Louisiana\vas  second',  with  4,210,000,000  feet,  and 
Oregon  third,  with  2,585,000,000  feet,  crowding  into  the  fourth  ])osition 
Mississippi,  with  a  cut  of  2,425,000.000  feet. 

Southern  yellow  pine,  with  a  total  of  13,539,464,000  feet,  forms  2)7  J  per  cent 
of  the  total  cut.  Douglas  fir,  its  nearest  com])etitor,  is  credited  with  5.585,000.- 
000  feet.    White  oak  "and  white  pine  are  each  credited  with  2,250.000,000  feet. 

The  number  of  mills  in  operation  re])orting  in  1''17  was  smaller  than  for 
the  two  preceding  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  computed  cut  for  1917  with  the  total  cut  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  the  larger  producing  regions  shows  a  decrease  of  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  southern  yellow  pine  group  of  States,  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent  in 
the  North  Carolina  pine  group,  and  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  the  Lake 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  jiroduction  of  3  i-ier  cent 
in   Oregon  and   Washington. 
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Development  of  Federal  Architecture  in  California 

Progress  from  Early  Types  Shown  by  Recent  Designs 

Hy   WILLIAM   ARTHUR   \'EW.>rAX.   Architect 

W]  THIX  the  i^ast  few  years,  the  L'liited  States  Government,  actintj 
throngh  the  Siipervisinij  .\rchitect  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  completed  new  federal  buildinsj^s  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia, includiiii^  also  Santa  liarhara,  Alameda.  Riverside,  Santa  Cruz. 
Manford,  Pasadena,  Fresno,  (Irass  X'allcy.  San  Diego.  Chico.  Enreka.  Santa 
Rosa  and  Berkeley,  and  more  new  Iniildings  are  under  construction  and  in 
prospect.  It  is  the  i)resent  intention,  however,  to  wait  until  the  close  of 
the  war  before  actual  construction  is  begun  on  all  but  the  most  necessar\- 
of  tlie  prospective  buildings. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  nf  pii])idation  in  the  cities  (if  this  state. 
it  has  been  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excei)tion.  thai  within  a  lew  years 
after  a  Cjovernment  building  has  been  completed,  it  is  entirely  inade(|uate 
and  larger  accommo(lations  are  recpiired. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  view  nf  the  old  three-stury  Custnm 
House  and  I'ost  (  )ftice  building.  San  l-'ranciscn.  cimstructed  in  bS.^A,  at  a 
cost  of  $4.'0.000.  oti  llatter\'  street  between  W'ashingtoii  and  Jackson. 
This  building  was  principally  of  brick,  with  a  cement  plaster  exterior. 
At  various  periods  u])  to  18')1  three  frame  additions  were  constructed  tn 
the  building,  which  was  finally  razed  in  l*'().i  to  give  |)lacc  to  the  ]n-esent 
(."ustom  House  building. 

To  the  left  of  the  old  Custnm  Ibmse  is  seen  the  old  A])|)raisers  build- 
ing,   a   small,    two-story-and-b.'isement    annex,    which    was    also    outgrown 


and   rei)laced   by   the   larger   .\p])raisers    four-story    brick    building. 
in  the  foreground  in  course  of  construction. 

In  this  view  it  will  be  noted  vertical  iron  rods  with  which  ;i 
piers,  walls  and  floors  were  reinforced  throughout  the  buildiuL: 
picture,  taken  in  1S74,  it  is  said,  makes  worthless  certain  ])atents 
infdrced  l)rick  construction  which  have  been  issued  in  recent  vears 
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UNITEI)    STATES    APPKAISKKS'    I'.T  1  I.I  ir  N( ;    (IN    enlTRSE    OF    CONSTKl'L  TION  ). 

JUNE  20.    1874 

Old   Custom  House   (center),   old   Appraisers'   Store    (left). 


IJNITEl)  ST.\TES  MINT   fIN  C(1URSE  OE  CONSTRUCTION).  MARCH   3).   1873 
.\.    1!.    Mullftt,    Sui.ervisiiig    Architect,    Trcnstiry    Department 
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.M;iii_v  clijmji'cs  liave  occurred  in  biiildinijf  cnnslructiun  since  this  time. 
In  tliese  early  views,  one  notices  the  atisence  of  threat  piles  of  structural 
steel,  of  lioistinjj  engines  and  derricks  now  customary  for  a  building  ot 
this  size.  The  (.jovernment  superintendent  and  contractors  are  not  wear- 
ing silk  hats  at  their  work  today,  as  is  noted  of  the  two  seated  on  the 
foundation  wall,  and  hideous  bill-hoards  on  the  fence  enclosing  the  Gov- 
ernment site  are  no  longer  tolerated. 

In  1853  the  Treasury  Departnieni  purchased  the  site  and  building  on 
Commercial  street  where  the  present  old  Sub-Treasury  now  stands.  Thi; 
was  occupied  as  a  branch  mint  until  the  completion  of  the  present  Mint 
on  Mission  street.  The  minting  business  at  that  time  was  conducted 
under  a  contract  with  private  parties. 

This  building  was  reconstructed  in  1877,  as  a  Sub-Treasury,  and  after 
the  great  tire  of  1906,  was  again  reconstructed  as  a  one-story  building 
and  occupied  until  the  c<inipletion  of  the  present  new  Sub-Treasury  build- 
ing on  Pine  street. 

The  ()resent  Mint  was  commenced  in  186")  and  occupied  in  1874.  This 
is  one  of  San  I'Vancisco's  best  exam])!es  of  the  Roman  Doric,  and  cost 
$2.130,.^12,  being  at  the  rate  of  $1.27  i^er  cubic  foot.  The  basement  walls 
are  of  granite,  and  the  superstructure  of  sandstone  from  Newcastle  Is- 
land, r.ritish  Columbia.  I'loors  also  are  of  granite  and  Alberene  stone.  Not- 
withstanding the  disintegrating  effect  of  acid  fumes  from  the  refinery,  the 
six  sandstone  moni>lithic  columns  of  the  main  entrance  portico,  31  feet 
high,  are  in  a  jierfect  state  of  iJreservation.  I  know  of  no  other  sandstone 
or  limestone  columns  on  the  Pacific  Coast  showing  such  a  record  as 
these  do.  The  beams  used  throughtjut  are  iron;  the  building  having  been 
constructed  before  the  era  of  structural  steel.  In  the  attic  may  be  seen 
these  beams  still  bearing  the  original  red  lead  paint  in  excellent  condition. 

The  view  shown  of  this  building  is  one  of  the  customary  monthly 
progress  pictures  taken  during  construction.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
progress  pictures  show  details  of  construction  which  are  on  many  occa- 
sions very  valuable  after  work  has  been  covered  up  and  alterations  have 
to  be  made. 

In  l'X)5  was  completed  the  present  Post  Of^ce  and  Courthouse  build- 
ing in  San  I'Vancisco.  Iloth  in  design  and  construction,  it  is  considered 
one  (){  tile  finest  examples  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  America.  Its 
walls  are  of  Raymond  granite,  and  it  is  elaborately  finished  on  the  inte- 
rior with  the  choicest  imported  marbles,  carved  mahoganies  and  bronzes. 
It  is  four  stories,  and  cost  $2,430,000,  or  52  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  new  Custom  House.  San  I'Vancisco  (l')ll),  is  five  stories,  faced 
with  Ravmond  granite,  and  on  the  interior  is  handsomely  finished  in  mar- 
ble and  oak.     This  building  cost  62  cents  ])er  cubic  foot,  or  $1,600,000. 

The  exterior  of  the  new  Sub-Treasury  (1915)  also  is  of  granite,  beau- 
tifully finished  with  marbles  and  bronzes  in  the  main  banking  room  and 
offices  of  the  (iovernment  ofticials.  This  building,  which  is  the  banking 
center  for  the  (iovernnient  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  cost  $470,000.  and  is 
equip])ed  with  vaults  which  are  efpial  to  the  finest  and  strongest  in  the 
world.  When  compared  with  the  old  Sub-Treasur^'.  it  indicates  some- 
what the  evolution  which  has  occurred  in  the  nati'innl  ;irchitecture  during 
the  past  forty  years.* 

•A   descri|.ti..n   of   lln-   new    SiiliTrcMsiirv   ni.iv   he   fmm.l    in    "TIk-   .\itliitcct    ami    Kngitici-v"   fi.r 
July.  1915. 
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UNITED    M.\n:>.    PoSTdKHK  E.   fOL'UT   HDL'SE    AND    I  fSTOM    llolSK.    LI  )S    ANCELES 
James   Knox   Taylor.    ^Supervising   Architect 


MAIN    ENTRANCE.    UNITED    STATES    CUSTOM    HOUSE.    SAN     FRANCISCO 
Eames  &  Young,   Architects 


THE   ARClllTi:CT   AND    EXGIXEER  J] 

In  Los  Aiifjeles  a  tlirec-storv  l\>st  ( )t1ice  and  Coiirtlioiise  was  erected 
in  18''2  at  a  cost  of  $124,000,  Init  was  soon  so  cramped  tliat  Congress 
authorized  the  present  six-story  structure  at  a  cost  of  $1,213,000.  This 
was  erected  in  lyiO — of  Raymond  granite  tlie  first  two  stories,  with  Ari- 
zona red  sandstone  above.  The  corridors  are  elal)orately  tinislied  in  white 
marble  and  i>ak.  I-'or  two  years  this  l)uilding  lias  also  |)roved  inadequate 
for  the  Post  Office  rec|uirements.  with  its  ever  increasing  services  and 
the  parcel  post. 

Among  recent  federal  buildings,  there  is  nt)ne  more  attractive  than 
the  Post  Office  in  Santa  I'arbara  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance.  Walls  are 
c>f  brick,  finished  in  light  cement,  with  niarl)le  trimmings  and  solid  bronze 
balconies  and  entrance  grilles.  The  interior  is  i)eautifu]ly  handled  in 
polychrome  terra  cotta  and  marl)le  and  the  public  lobby  is  designed  as 
a  patio,  around  which  are  grouped  the  service  windows  of  the  Post  Office. 
A  feature  of  this  lobby  is  its  large  movable  skylight,  which  covers  tlie 
entire  area  and  can  be  rolled  back  on  warm  summer  days,  forming  a  delightful 
open   interior  court.     The  building  cost  $11.^,000. 

The  Alameda  Post  Office  (P»14)  cost  $103,000,  and  is  faced  with  Rock- 
lin  granite.  In  the  jiulilic  l()l)by  are  $23,000  worth  of  ornamental  bronze 
and  Botticino  marble.  This  building  is  considered  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  its  type  and  size  designed  by  the  Supervising  Architect's  office. 
It  was  constructed  under  my  persttnal  supervision,  and  has  naturally  for 
me  its  own  peculiar  charm  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  of  the  sat- 
isfying solution  it  presents  in  its  jsurity  and  sincerity  of  purpose  as  a 
modern  post  ciffice. 

The  two-story  Post  Office  at  Riverside  (1914),  with  its  light  plastered 
wall  surfaces  and  red  tile  roof,  cost  $97,000.  It  is  an  interesting  building, 
along  the  lines  followed  by  the  Mission  padres  of  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance, thorouglily  in  keeping  with  its  Southern  California  surroundings 
and  atmosphere. 

The  new  federal  building  in  Santa  Cruz  is  faced  with  Kyune  I 'tali 
sandstone,  with  granite  base  and  steps.  This  building  is  in  wliat  is  known 
as  modern  Renaissance.  The  public  lobbv  is  finished  in  cement  plaster 
and  redwood.     The  building  cost  $88.000. ' 

The  Hanford  Post  Office  (191())  is  another  attractive  Renaissance 
building  of  brick  with  cement  plastered  walls,  and  a  very  interesting  poly- 
chrome terra  cotta  treatment  in  blue  and  cream  for  column  ca])s.  archi- 
trave and  trimmings.     The  building  cost  $.^7,000. 

The  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Supervising  Architect  is  surprising 
to  many  who  are  not  in  touch  with  this  work,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  are  nearly  1200  completed  buildings  in  the  United  States  and 
its  dependencies  under  his  control.  .\t  the  time  the  war  started,  a  new 
building  was  being  com])leted,  ready  for  occu])ancy  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  four  days,  with  annual  contracts  amounting  to  over  $12,000,000. 

The  volume  of  jjublic  building  work  of  this  office  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  above,  which  takes  no  account  of  an  average  of  l.SOO  con- 
tracts let  annually  for  up-keep  and  repairs  of  the  occu])ied  buildings, 
requiring  the  prejjaration  of  specifications,  and  in  many  cases  drawings, 
involving  exi)en(litures  ranging  as  high  as  $20,000.  The  office  has  on  its 
rolls  101  teciinical  cmiiloyecs. 

.Marked  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  standardization 
through  the  designing  of  a  master  type  of  building  for  small  commun- 
ities, which,  with  modifications  to  meet  special  local  conditions,  was  util- 
ized in  1917  in  some  thirty  odd  communities. 

In  1915  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  establishing 
a  classification  of  public  buildings  intended  to  provide  a  rational   system 
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UNITED    STATES   POSTOFFICE.   HANFORD,    CALIFORNIA 
Oscar  Wenderoth,  Supervisiiij?  Architect 


UNITED    STATES    POSTOFFICE.    SANTA    HARBARA.    CALIFORNIA 
Oscar  Wenderoth,   Supervising  Architect 
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of  uniformity  and  Ijusiness  economy  in  desig'nfno'  and  constructing  federal 
buildings  suitable  to  the  public  needs,  and  without  callint;;  for  waste  of 
Government  money.  This  system  is  being  ap])lied  to  all  the  new  build- 
ings, and  with  such  results  as  tn  indicate  satisfactorily  that  its  continued 
use  will  accomplish  its  pur])ose. 

A  very  considerable  i)art  of  the  work  of  the  .Supervising  Architect 
consists  in  the  equipping,  maintenance  and  re|)air  of  public  buildings. 
Efforts  at  standardization  of  e(|uipment  and  furniture  have  also  met  with 
success. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  present  Acting  Super\ising  .\rchi- 
tect,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  VVetmore,  for  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  office 
under  his  control,  and  for  the  si)irit  of  ktyalty  and  co-operation  he  has 
inspired  in  the  large  corps  of  highly  trained  s])ecialists  and  technical  em- 
ployees associated   with   him. 
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CK.VTKAL    CIIKlSriAN    nilTRCH.    PHOENIX.    AKIZO.VA 
Uoln-rt    It,    Orr.    Architect 


The  Central  Christian  Chuch  of  Phoenix,  Arizona 

THE  Central  Christian  Church  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  dedicated  March 
31,  is  desig^ned  in  the  semi-classic.  The  consideration  was  to  develop 
a  plant  having  all  the  conveniences  of  a  combination  church,  audi- 
torium and  bible  school  by  niakinsj  one  serve  both  purposes  and  group- 
ing the  Sunday  school  rooms  adjacent  thereto,  making  the  latter  accom- 
modate the  occasional  o\erllo\v. 

The  long  warm  summers  of  Arizona  made  it  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  auditorium  be  so  placed  that  a  minimum  of  wall  surface  be  pre- 
sented to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  a  ma.ximum  amount  of  free  air 
circulation  be  maintained.  Tiie  auditorium,  therefore,  was  surrounded  by 
closeabJe  class  rooms  and  oidy  tlic  upjjcr  part  was  left  exposed  for  ligiit  and 
ventilation.  This  lias  produced  an  auditorium  surjirisingly  cool  in  hoi 
weather.  Most  of  the  Sunday  school  classes  will  meet  in  the  basement, 
where  a  low  temjierature  may  also  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  small  area 
of  exposed  wall  surface. 

The  building  is  a  rectangle.  100x120  feet,  with  a  basement,  main  floor 
and  gallery.  .A  broad  flight  of  stei)s  leads  to  a  well-pro|)ortione(l  \esti- 
bule.  To  the  left  is  the  main  stairs  leading  to  gallery  and  basement,  and 
beyond  this  is  a  suite  of  offices  for  the  assistant  ])astor  and  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  The  pastor's  study  is  directly  over  these  and  reached  bv 
a  private  stairway  leading  from  the  first  landing  of  the  main  stairway. 
An  attractive  feature  of  the  i)astor's  stud\'  is  an  alcove  for  the  solemn- 
izing of  marriages,  and,  if  need  be,  the  entire  office  may  be  converted  into 
a  dignified  wedding  parlor. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  are  nursery  and  missionary  rooms — the 
mirsery  for  the  care  of  the  infants  while  the  mother  attends  worshi])  and 
the  missionary  room  for  the  bene\i)lent  organizations  of  the  church.    This 
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room   is  equiiiped   with   built-in   cases   and   files   for   missionar)-   literature 
and  a  kitchenette  for  serving  light  refreshments. 

Across  the  vestibule  is  the  main  auditorium,  60  feet  wide,  running 
through  the  remaining  length  of  the  building,  except  for  passages  to  the 
choir  loft  and  baptistery.  Its  dimensions  are  fiO.x90  feet,  with  a  26-  to  28- 
foot  ceiling,  the  floor  being  sloped  and  bowled.  Flanking  the  auditorium 
are  large  class  rooms  v^'ith  folding  glass  partitions.  Other  appointments 
are  double  stairv^'aj's  to  the  exit,  basement  and  gallery,  choir  room  and 
choir  space,  orchestra  and  organ  console  space,  pulpit,  baptistery  and 
dressing  rooms,  toilets,  lavatories,  etc. 
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Robert  n  orr. 


(  )n  the  gallery  floor  are  class  rooms  at  tlie  four  corners  of  the  biiildins' 
and  across  the  front.  ( )n  each  side  aloni;-  tlie  anditoriiiiii  and  lietween  the 
comer  class  rooms  are  rtxjf  sjardeiis.  wliicli  also  serve  as  exits  from  the 
sfallery.  Here  it  is  possible  to  hold  evenin;;-  nieetinijs  or  morninjjf  sessions 
on  the  north  side  of  the  biiildinix  when  the  weather  is  exceptionally  warm. 

The  entire  basement  will  l)e  used  for  departmental  work,  beginners, 
])rimary,  juniors  and  intermediates,  with  ban(|net  rnom.  kitchen,  serxing 
riKini.  pantry,  and   furnace  riMim.     Tlie  seating  capacity  of  tlie  andilorimn 
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and  jijallery  is  1,400,  Init  the  flexibility  allows  this  to  lie  increased  to 
1,800  without  crowding. 

The  anditorinni  is  indirectly  lighted  and  has  opalescent  glass  windows. 
The  building  throughout  is  heated  and  mechanically  ventilated  by  a 
forced   draught,   with   a   capacity  of  26,000  cubic   feet   of  air  per   minute. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  reinforced  concrete  and  brick 
walls,  timber  floors  and  roof.  Pressed  brick  is  used  for  the  facing,  with 
art  stone  trim  and  columns. 
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I.NI>1I<KC  T    1,I(;HTIN(;    liOX,   (  ENTKAF.  CHRISTIAN   CIIIIUH,    PHOKXTN.    ARIZONA 
Robcit    II.   Orr.    Architect 


INTKRIOR.    (  KNl'RAL    'IIRISIIAN    CIU'RCII,    IMIOKNIX.    ARIZONA 
Robert    II.    Orr,    Arihiti-cl 
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INTERIOR.    CENTRAr.    CIIKISTIAN    C'lIURCH,    PHOENTX.    ARIZONA 
Robert    11.    Oir.    Aichitect 

Unsightly  Effloresence  on  Facing  Brick 

IT  has  been  noticed  that  effloresence  is  more  pronounced  under  the  copnigs, 
sills,  belt  courses,  etc.,  or  wherever  a  part  of  the  buildint;-  has  been  subjected 
to  a  greater  wash  by  water.  This  indicates  that  the  mortar,  as  well  as  the 
brick,  is  absorbent,  causing  the  walls  to  become  thoroughly  soaked  during  the 
winter  months,  while  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  attract  the  moisture  to  the  ex- 
terior, bringing  with  it  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali  salts  contained  in  both  the 
brick  and  the  cement  mortar. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  interested  in  brick  construction  that  both  brick  and  cement 
iiiortar  are  absorbent,  yet  little  has  been  done  to  overcome  this  objectionable, 
serious,  and  dangerous  obstacle.  Hydrated  lime  will  add  to  tlie  plasticity  of 
the  mortar,  increase  the  density,  and,  being  a  water  retainer,  will  add  crystal- 
lization when  used  in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  apply  water  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Tests  have  repeatedly  shown  that  slabs  containing  10  per  cent  hy- 
drated lime,  when  taken  out  of  the  water  after  one  hour,  will  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  water  than  a  similar  sample  of  cement  and  sand,  yet  on  the 
surface  the  lime  sample  is  apparently  bone  dry. 

A  remedy  for  the  above  problem,  now  being  tried  out  and  which  has  with- 
stood a  test  of  over  two  years,  is  impervious  cement  mortar,  to  consist  of  (a) 
one  part  approved  portland  cement ;  (  b  )  three  parts  sharp,  clean  sand,  showing 
not  over  35  per  cent,  voids  by  water:  (c)  10  per  cent,  of  weight  of  the  cement 
of  hydrated  lime  (sufficient  to  add  to  the  plasticity  of  the  mortar  and  retain 
enough  water  to  perfect  crystallization)  ;  (d)  2  per  cent,  of  weight  of  the  ce- 
ment Medusa  paste  waterproofing.  Each  gallon  (eight  j^ounds)  to  be  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  water,  later  adding  20  more  gallons.  All  mortar  to  be 
gauged  with  this  solution. 

If  the  sand  is  damp  a  one  to  fifteen  solution  should  be  used  to  offset  the 
moisture  already  in  the  sand.  All  exterior  brick  and  stone  work  to  the  depth 
of  12  inches  should  be  embedded  in  this  mortar.  The  extra  cost  of  water- 
proofing the  cement  mortar  will  nut  exceed  $1  per  M  bricks,  it  is  said. 
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The  Roof  Over  Your  Head  —  Shall  it  be  of  Shingles, 
Slate  or  Tile? 


Hy  |;K\KST  IRVING  FREliSK,  Architect 
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Here,  the  masonry  character 

<■{  the  walls  makes  slate  the 

consistent  roof  covering. 


■Jll-IRIC  is  a  law  that  t^^overns  the-  relative  titnt-ss  of 
tliiii!.;s.  It  iiiit^lit  be  called  the  law  of  c;)iit(ruity.  A 
w(i()<k-n-walle<l  bungalow  surmounted  bv  a  tiled  or 
slated  root  is  a  violation  of  this  law.  for  the  material 
of  the  wall  belies  the  iraterial  of  the  roof;  the  former  is 
Ininible,  the  latter  presumptutnis  in  coiiTjiarison  :  the  one 
denotes  economy  and  restraint,  the  other  indicates,  un- 
warranted extravagance;  one  is  burnable  and  subject  to 
decay,  the  other  is  fireproof  and  durable.  The  incon- 
gruity is  here  decidedly  marked  because  of  the  absurditv 
of  jHitting  a  non-burnable  roof  uj^on  a  house  of  which  the 
walls  are  in  nowise  fire-resistant.  Of  what  avail  is  an 
everlasting  roof  if  its  supporting  walls  can  rot  or  burn 
from  beneath  it  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  brick-walled  and  shingle-roofed  hou>e, 
the  incongruity  of  the  two  materials  is  less  striking  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  their  relative  positions,  for  here 
the  suijporting  wall,  rather  than  the  supix)rted  roof,  is  of 
the  imperishable  material.  Nevertheless,  this  transposi- 
tion of  materials  does  not  alter  their  mutual  inconsist- 
ency ;  the  wall  now  signifies  fire-resistance  and  perma- 
nence, while  the  roof  is  devoid  of  these  attributes.  More- 
over, a  shingled  roof,  on  a  house  of  masonry,  implies  a  lack  of  means  or  a  nig- 
gardliness that  does  not  actually  exist ;  it  inevitably  suggests  that  the  house- 
builder  either  became  suddenly  impecunious  or  was  seized  bv  an  overwhelm- 
ingly miserly  impulse  at  the  very  instant  that  his  evolving  house  readied  the 
cornice-line.  Wherefore  a  shingled  roof  was  substituted  for  one  of  slate  or  tile, 
and  congruity  became  incongruity. 

Perishable  wooden  shingles  cannot  be  reckoned  a  consistent  roof-covering 
for  a  house  of  ma.sonry.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  to  roof  a  wooden-sided  house 
with  slate  or  tile  is  to  ]nit  the  ca])  of  extravagance  atop  the  cloak  of  economy. 
Ikit  to  roof  a  house  of  brick  with  slate  or  tile,  or  a  wooden-sided  house  with 
shingles,  is  to  comjjly  with  the  law  that  guverns  the  fitness  of  things. 

Tlil'.     Ronl'    OF    SllINCI.KS 

The  nature  and  texture  of  shingles  renders  them  admirably  adapted  to 
■staining.  .Soft  greys,  greens  or  browns  are  the  colors  that  harmonize  with 
the  various  as])ects  of  the  Iandsca])e.  Or,  untouched  by  oil  or  stain,  they  can 
be  allowed  to  assume  the  mellow  tints  of  time.  This,  however,  lessens  their 
durability.  In  any  case  tiie  treatment  of  the  roof-covering  should  be  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  wall.  If  the  durability  of  the  latter  be  increased  bv  a 
preservative  coating  of  stain  or  ])ainl,  then  the  duraiiilily  of  the  former  should 
likewise  be  increased. 

The  natural  manner  of  producing  shingles  is  such  that  no  two  of  them 
are  of  the  same  width  and.  un(|ucNtio:iably.  it  is  this  characteristic  that  is  the 
chief  charm  of  a  shingled  sitrfrice.  Mechanical  pattern-work,  or  any  scallop- 
ing that  necessitates  the  shingles  being  of  certain  exact  dimensions,  destroys 
this  charm. 
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The  apijarent 
thickness  of  a 
s  h  i  n  y  1  e  (1  roof- 
covering  is  ])racti- 
cally  nothing,  while 
its  actnal  thickness 
is  less  than  one 
inch.  Xo  amonnt 
of  padding  can  suc- 
cessfnlly  deceive 
anyone  into  think- 
ing otherwise,  for 
it  is  not  the  nature 
of  shingles  to  be  of 
an\-  appreciable 
thickness.  By  what 
manner  of  reason- 
ing, then,  can  a 
shingled  imitation 
of  a  thatched  roof 
be  justified?  Why  lay  shingles  in  drunken,  wriggly  courses?  Why  steam  and 
bend  them  into  unnatural  curves  at  hips  and  valleys?  Why  pad  them  at  the 
eaves  and  again  bend  them  to  that  padded  and  drooping  thatch-like  contour  so 
that  the  actually  thin-clad  roof  ajjpears  a  foot  in  thickness?  .  .  .  Surely,  it  can 
not  Ise  gainsaid,  a  shingle-thatched  roof  is  a  pretense  that  does  violence  to  the 
nature  and  limitations  of  shingles.  Moreover,  it  is  a  pretense  exceedingly 
expensive.  But  this  last  condition,  as  in  many  another  instance,  is  a  for- 
tunate one,  for  it  reacts  in  a  great  measure  against  the  per)>etration  of  the 
pretense  itself. 

There  are  many  simple  devices  that  can  be  used  to  relieve  the  uniformity 
of  shingled  surfaces — devices  that  do  no  violence  to  the  law  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  For  instance,  the  shingles  might  be  laid  with  uncommonly  wide 
joints,  say  an  inch  across,  thus  emphasizing  each  individual  shingle  by  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade  uf)on  its  surface  and  edges.  For  another  instance, 
the  shingles  might  be  laid  in  regularly  diminishing  courses,  sav  from  an  ex 
posure  of  six  inches  at  the  eaves  to  two  inches  at  the  ridge.  This  device 
gives  to  the  roof  an  apparentl)'  greater  expanse  by  the  simple  process  of  ac- 
centuating the  natural  effects  of  perspective.  However,  to  reverse  the  order 
of  contraction  would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  perspective  and  so  render  the  re- 
sulting appearance  meaningless  and  confusing.  For  yet  another  instance,  the 
horizontal  effect  might  be  made  predominant  by  merely  doubling  or  trebling 
every  fifth  or  sixth  course  of  shingles,  so  that  the  lower  edges  of  the  recur- 
rent courses  would  show  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  inter- 
vening courses,  thus  dividing  the  roof  into  horizontal  bands.  This  simple  and 
economical  device  adds  interest  and  direction  to  a  roof  that  might  otherwise 
be  onlv  a  monotonous  expanse.  I'inally.  the  whole  secret  of  obtaining  a  pleas- 
ing effect  with  shingles,  or  any  other  surface-covering  material,  is  this :  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  material — then  make  those  characteristics  emphatic. 

Other  RooF-CovERiNr.s 
You  have  seen  that  the  law  of  congruity  demands  that  a  wooden  house  be 
roofed  with  .shingles.  By  the  same  token,  a  masonry  house  demands  a  roof  of 
slate  or  tile.  As  regards  the  choice  of  either  of  these  two  suitable  materials, 
the  one  should  be  chosen  which  harmonizes  in  color  with  the  colors  of  the 
immediate  landscape,  as  well  as  with  the  color  of  the  supporting  walls. 
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SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO  MISSION,  SHOWING  THE  ORIGINAL  SUN  BAKED  CLAY  TILES 
(Probably  over    135   years   old) 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  red-slated  or  red-tiled  roof  upon  a  house  of  red 
brick?  If  SO,  you  know  that  the  effect  is  lifeless  and  displeasing.  Nature 
uses  red  very  sparingly  and,  even  when  so  used,  it  is  invariably  balanced  by 
an  expanse  of  cooler  color.  Profiting  by  this  example,  let  the  house  of  red 
brick  be  relieved  not  only  by  "green  things  a-growin',"  but  also  by  a  roof- 
covering  of  a  complementary  color  to  that  of  the  wall  beneath.  In  this  case 
the  roof-covering  might  consistently  be  of  green-glazed  tile  or  of  slate:  not 
red  slate,  but  slate  of  cool  greens,  blues  or  purples,  whichever  harmonizes 
best  with  the  particular  red  of  the  walls.  This  suggestion  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized, especially  as  regards  a  house  built  in  a  wintry  clime,  for  nothing 
else  could  be  more  bald  or  outlandish  than  a  red-walled  and  red-roofed  house 
set  in  a  verdure-denuded,  snow-clad  landscape. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  masonry  walls  to  be  of  a  color  other  than 
red,  and  suppose  further  that  the  house  be  situate  in  a  land  of  year-around 
summer.  In  this  instance  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  a  red-colored 
roof,  for  the  red  of  the  slates,  or  of  the  tiles,  would  harmonize  well  with  the 
gray  of  the  walls  and  with  the  green  of  the  perpetual  foliage.  In  the  final 
analysis,  then,  it  would  seem  that  red,  as  a  roof  color,  is  unsuited  to  any  but 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  clime,  for  it  clashes  harshly  with  a  greenless  winter 
landscape ;  but  the  greens  of  glazed  tile,  or  the  greens,  blues  and  purples  of 
slate,  are  harmonious  with  all  the  varied  aspects  of  nature. 

Whatever  be  the  color  of  the  chosen  material,  let  that  color  be  not  abso- 
lutely uniform  over  the  entire  roof.  Let  the  shades  vary  slightly  in  the  indi- 
vidual pieces,  and  so  give  life  and  sparkle  to  what  might  otherwise  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous  and  dull-ap]iearing  roof  surface.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  both  slate  and  tile  that  no  two  pieces  of  either  are  of  exactly  the  same  sur- 
face texture  or  shade  of  color,  and  to  assiduously  carry  the  matter  of  color 
matching  to  its  extremity  indicates  a  capacity  for  application  that  effectually 
belies  any  probable  capacity  for  appreciating  the  natural  possibilities  of  the 
given  material. 

We  are  cursed  with  the  tyranny  of  painted  surfaces — surfaces  absolutely 
flat  and  uniform  in  color.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  why  should  any  mortal 
deliberately  and  expensively  strive  to  ape,  with  slate  or  tile,  the  color  uni- 
formity of  a  painted  surface? 
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Slate  is  riven  from  tlie  mountain  side.  Tile  is  ])ut  through  the  fire.  \\  liy 
.•<trive  to  hide  the  characteristics  bciiotten  of  these  natural  environments?  Why 
not  let  slij^ht  variations  of  color  and  texture  he  present  on  the  roof  even  as 
they  were  |)rcsent  at  the  quarry  or  in  the  kiln?  This  does  not  mean  that 
slate  or  tile  should  he  laid  hit-or-miss.  (jn  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of 
human  intellif^ence  must  here  he  displayed  by  combining  the  variou.-  shades 
of  color  into  one  harmonious  whole:  harmony  and  variety  must  he  co-cxista;it. 

if  slate  is  the  chosen  material,  a  pleasing  effect  can  he  obtained  by  start- 
ing the  green  slates  at  the  caves  and  then,  by  a  harmonious  and  subtle  grada- 
tion, letting  the  various  blues  follow  the  greens,  and  the  purples  follow  the 
blues:  thus,  between  the  light  green  at  the  eaves  and  the  dark  purple  at  the 
ridge,  blending  the  various  shades  of  green,  blue  and  purjjle  together  in  a 
crescendo  of  color.  Or  the  order  of  gradation  might  be  just  the  reverse,  from 
dee])  ])urple  at  the  eaves  to  light  green  at  the  ridge.  In  either  case,  the  re- 
sulting appearance  ])ossesses  a  peculiar  charm  that  can  l)e  achieved  with  no 
other  material — it   is  essentially  and  delightfully  slaty. 

L'nlike  shingles,  slate  is  inflexible.  It  is.  therefore,  naturally  unfitted  to  be 
applied  to  the  roof  in  courses  of  decreasing  exjxxsure  after  the  manner  of 
flexible  wooden  shingles.  To  ])rocure  a  weather-tight  roof,  and  insure  against 
])ossible  breakage,  each  slate  should  be  laid  in  close  surface-contact  with  its 
neighbor.  It  is  (|uite  possible  to  do  this  and.  at  the  same  time,  procure  the 
diminishing  ])erspective-like  effect  above  mentioned.  However,  with  siate  the 
way  is  expensive  and  involved,  and  the  result  does  not  do  justice  to  the  means. 
In  truth,  it  would  be  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  and  limitations  of 
the  material  to  lay  slate  in  regular  and  uniformly-spaced  courses  instead  of 
ado|)ting  a  method  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wooden  shingles. 

The  Roof  ok  thk  Stucco  House 

In  compliance  with  the  law  of  congruity.  the  roof-covering  of  a  stucco 
house  should  approach,  in  durability,  the  seeming  durability  of  the  sub- 
jacent wall.  In  other  words,  if  the  stucco  house  is  ap])arently  of  masonry  con- 
struction, then  the  roofing  material  might  be  either  slate  or  tile.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  walls  appear  to  be  constructed 
of  timber,  then  the  roof-covering  shoidd  be  of  the  same  material. 

There  is  a  neutral  point  at  which  a  .stucco  house  baffles  constructive  classi- 
fication :  that  is  to  say,  there  then  exists  no  dominant  characteristic  in  its 
finished  exterior  appearance  that  serve;  to  indicate  whether  the  wall  con.struc- 
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tion  is  of  masonry  or  of  wood — it  might  be  either.  So,  in  this  case,  it  re- 
mains for  the  roof  to  furnish  tlie  key  to  the  baffling-  identity  of  the  walls.  If 
the  house  were  roofed  with  shingles,  it  would  reflect  a  wooden  character, 
while  if  the  roof-covering  were  of  slate  or  tile,  a  masonry  construction  would 
be  implied. 

As  stucco  is  neutral  in  character,  so  is  it  in  color.  Wherefore  the  selec- 
tion of  a  roof-color  for  a  house  of  this  niaterial  is  governed  solely  by  the 
colors  of  the  climatic  landscape.  In  fact,  as  regards  roof-material  and  roof- 
color,  no  other  type  of  house  offers  so  wide  a  choice.  However,  this  state- 
ment is  not  an  implication  that  the  selection  of  a  roof-covering  for  a  stucco 
house  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Quite  the  reverse,  it  is  of  importance 
all  the  more,  for  the  character  and  ajipearance  of  the  house  is,  in  this  pecu- 
liar instance,  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  material  and  color  of  its  roof. 

What  has  heretofore  been  written  regarrling  red.  as  a  roof  color,  applies 
in  full  efifect  to  the  stucco  house.  The  imagination  inevitably  pictures  a 
white-plastered,  red-tiled  house  as  nestling  in  a  riot  of  sun-sparkled  tropical 
greenery.  Nothing  else  could  be  as  charming.  Nothing  else  could  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of  things.  Hut  .  .  .  picture  that  house  in 
the  midst  of  bleak  winter;  the  charm  vanishes  v.'ith  the  greencrv,  and  the 
erstwhile  harmonious  red  of  the  roof  becomes  an  ugly  blot  on  the  snowy 
landscape.  Yet  ...  let  the  red  of  the  roof  be  then  replaced  by  green : 
the  harmony,  if  not  the  charm,  is  at  once  restored. 

*  * 

Curtailment  of  Construction 

G(  )\"ERN'MEXTAL  burdens  have  been  impartially  distributed  upon  all  in- 
dustries, and  the  building  industry  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  having 
applied  to  it  alone,  without  a  clear  definition,  the  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial policy.  And  until  this  is  either  more  clearlv  defined  or  changed  to  the 
general  jxjlicy  of  priority  the  industry  must  continue  to  place  the  most  construc- 
tive interpretation  possible  on  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
even  though  it  may  not  understand  why  further  efi^orts  should  be  made  to  free 
its  labor  while  its  labor  is  already  in  idleness,  or  to  free  its  materials  while 
many  of  its  materials  are  not  being  used,  as  well  as  why  many  of  the  nlon- 
cssential  and  luxury  producing  industries  are  allowed  the  use  of  capital,  labor 
and  materials,  unhampered  by  publicity  and  direct  interference. 

In  exchanging  the  ownership  of  funds,  construction  frees  and  gives  earning 
power  to  capital  otherwise  locked  up  in  land,  while  not  exhausting  but  creating 
capital  out  of  natural  resources  and  raw  materials,  the  majority  of  which  are 
not  essential  for  (lovernment  use.  Buildings  are  one  of  the  most  permanent 
forms  of  wealth,  a  means  of  producing  more  wealth  and  one  of  the  most  secure 
bases  of  increased  credit.  The  withholding  of  funds  from  circulation  through 
this  industry  tends  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  national  wealth. 

Money  saved  by  curtailing  the  consumption  of  food,  clothing  or  luxuries 
is  added  to  the  national  wealth,  but  the  curtailing  of  building  does  not  add  to 
the  national  wealth :  it  is  a  deferred  charge,  part  of  our  war  debt,  to  lie  paid 
after  the  war  is  over  at  an  increased  cost,  probably  by  a  disorganized  industry. 

The  curtailment  of  building  is  not  a  saving  but  an  expense  during  the  war, 
because  through  lack  of  normal  facdities  the  cost  of  everything  is  increased, 
since  buildings  are  primary  tools  of  industry,  necessary  for  the  production  of 
all  other  tools  of  industry  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

If  in  an  endeavor  to  free  labor,  materials  and  capital  for  future  Govern- 
mental use  we  are  holding  in  idleness  labor  which  we  are  unable  to  assiiuilate 
we  are  confronted  with  the  economic  law  of  Diminishing  Returns. — From  an 
address  by  I".  T.  Miller,  president  of  the  I'".  W.  Dodge  Co.,  New  York  Citv. 
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U.  S.  standards  for  Industrial  Housing 

Up  to  a  short  time  as;o  the  |K)s-;ihihty  ot  iIk-  Inited  States  ( lovernineiit 
estabHshing  standards  of  construction  for  the  homes  of  the  peo])le  had 
never  Iieen  given  serious  consideraticin.  With  tlie  probabilitv  arising, 
however,  of  the  nation  ex]x;nding  many  millions  of  dollars  for  workmen's 
homes,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  (jovernmont  to  formulate  such  stand- 
ards, if  for  no  other  reasons  than  tt>  safetjuard  its  investment  and  to  work- 
out a  plan  of  construction  which  will  he  as  economical  as  coiisistent  with 
American   standards  of  living. 

Tlu-  standards  which  have  tliii-^  Iiccn   formulated  l'\-  Tncle  Sam  as  a  part 
iif  hi-  building  programme  are  given  here  in  full: 

Text  of  thk  Cidmiknmf.nt'-  Sianoakus  i-"(.k  Wau   Horsixi;  ui-  Pi:K.\rANi;NT 

CoNSTRrc  TI(i\' 
These  standards  arc  not  intended  as  inflexible  requirements.  Imt  any  plans  wliicli   fail 
to  conform  to  tliem  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  unless  supported  by  verv  strong  reasons. 
Local  building  codes,   bousing   laws,   and   similar   ordinances   are   to   be   foUoncd   except 
where  they  permit  lowxr  standards  tlian  lierein  set   fortli. 

I.  Types  of  Houses  (Principal  types  only). 

Type  I.     Single  family  bouse.  Type  5.  Hotel   for  men. 

Type  2.     Two-family  house.  Type  6.  Lodging   house    for    women 

Type  3.     Single-family  house  with   rooms  Type  7.  Hotel   for  women. 

for  lodgers  or  boarders.  Type  8.  Tenement  house. 

Type  4.     Lodging  house  for  men.  Type  9.  Boarding  house. 

Gknek.\l  Provisions 

.\11  types  of  bouses  to  conform  to  these  general  provisions  and  in  .iddition  to  certain 
special  provisions  as  later  indicated. 

L  Arrangement.  Row  or  group  bouses  normalI>  n.it  to  be  more  tlian  two  rooms 
deep. 

2.     Btiit-nu-nts.     .\o  living  quarters  to  be  in   basements. 

.^.  Cliiscls.  K\ery  liedroom  to  have  a  clothes  closet,  opening  from  the  room.  Built-in 
wardrobe  dressers  will  not  be  accepted.  Xormally  such  closet  to  be  not  less  than  22 
inches  deep  and  with  door.     Closets  to  be  supplied  with  rods  to  take  coat  hangers. 

4.  Cooking.  Gas  preferred,  but  flue  for  coal  stove  to  be  provided,  all  flues  to  be 
lined.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  cook  stoves  are  to  be  pnnided  with  the  house  to 
be  considered  at  the  time  materials  are  being  ordered. 

5.  Fcinrs.  Board  fences  will  not  be  accepted.  Hedges  or  open  metal  fences  desir- 
able. Suitable  arrangements  for  drying  clothes  to  be  provided.  Where  there  are  open 
metal  fences  the  fence  standards  can  be  designed  for  this  puri)ose. 

6.  rurniliin-  .'ifacc.  Beds  to  be  indicated  to  scale  on  plans  (double  beds.  5  feet  by  6 
feet  6  inches;  single  beds.  3  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches).  Location  of  beds  not  to  interfere 
with  windows  or  doors.  It  is  recommended  that  beds  be  free  standing  and  not  located 
in  a  corner  or  with  the  side  against  a  wall.  Space  to  be  provided  for  two  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  addition  to  bed.     Hall,  stairs  and  doors  to  permit  easy  moving  of  furniture. 

7.  Cardenn.  .Allotment  gardens,  conveniently  accessible,  preferalile  to  increasing  tlie 
f'y/.e  of  the  lot  to  provide  for  individual  backyard  ve.getable  gardens. 

8.  Lighting.     F.lectricity  preferred. 

9.  Materials  of  Exterior.  Materials  dependent  on  bx-al  supplies:  brick,  terra  cotta, 
stone  or  concrete  preferred.  Outer  walls  to  be  insulated  against  dampness  and  condensa- 
tion. Rat  nogging  to  be  provided.  Roof  to  be  lire  resistive;  leaders  and  gutters  not  es- 
sential unless  drip  will  do  harm. 

10.  Ofien  .S'f<aees.  Side-yard  space  between  .-idj.icent  buildings  to  be  preferably  20 
feet;  minimum.  16  feet;  such  space  to  be  increased  proportionatclv  for  each  additional 
story,  or  part  of  story,  above  two  stories.  If  this  space  is  not  obtainable  because  of  lot 
sizes  or  land  values,  bouses  should  be  built  in  rows  or  groups. 

Rear-yard  depth  not  to  be  less  than  height  of  buildimj.  nor  in  ,iny  case  less  than  ll 
feet.     Minimum  distance  l)etween  backs  of  houses  to  be  50  feet.     Layout  should  conteiii- 
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plate  fiitiirf  location  of  garages,  wliich,  when  not  an  integral  part  of  the  house,  should 
preferahly  he  at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  should  not  be  located  closer  than  15  feet  to  the  near- 
est part  of  house,  and  should  not  exceed  one  story  in  height. 

Front  yards  or  setbacks  desirable  where  practicable ;  minimum  distance  from  front  wall 
of  house  to  front  wall  of  opposite  house  to  be  50  feet. 

11.  Phimbing.  House  drain  under  house  and  5  feet  outside  to  be  extra  heavy  cast 
iron.  It  is  recommended  that  soil  and  waste  pipes  be  extra  heavy  cast  iron  or  genuine 
wrought  iron.  Soil  and  waste  pipes  to  be  extended  through  roof.  A  3-inch  soil  stack 
preferred  where  not  more  than  two  water-closets  are  placed  on  one  stack. 

Water-closets  to  be  porcelain  and  wash-down,  siphon,  or  siphon-jet  type,  with  indi- 
vidual flush  tank.  Open-front  seat  recommended.  Outdoor  water-closets  will  not  be 
accepted.  Privies  will  not  be  accepted.  Cellar  water-closets  not  permitted,  except  where 
complementary  to  accommodations  herein  reciuired. 

Access  to  water-closet  compartments  to  be  from  hall  or  vestibule,  never  solely  from  a 
room.     Plunger,  pan  long-hopper,  and  range  closets  will  not  be  accepted. 

Hot  and  cold  water  to  be  provided  to  all  fixtures,  with  proper  drains  and  shut-ofFs. 
Wooden  sinks  and  wash  trays  will  not  be  accepted. 

.\11  fixtures  to  be  separately  trapped  except  in  batteries  of  wash  trays  and  comiliined 
.ijnk  and  wash  tray,  where  one  trap  is  sufficient. 

Venting  of  traps  to  conform  to  approved  practice,  except  that  the  back  venting  of  the 
top  or  only  fixture  on  a  line  is  not  required.  Sink  and  lavatory  traps  to  be  connected 
direct  to  the  vertical  wastes,  and  not  to  floor  brancheif.  Exposed  pipes  preferred,  and, 
when  exposed,  wrought  iron  preferred.  Where  possible,  lines  to  be  concentrated  and 
kept  from  outside  walls. 

12.  Porches.  Desirable.  To  be  of  durable  construction,  particularly  the  foundations; 
lo  be  restricted  from  encroaching  on  minimum  side  yard  or  unduly  darkening  rooms. 

13.  Rear  Entrances.  In  the  case  of  row  or  group  houses  there  may  be  access  to  the 
rear  through  minor  one-way  pubHc  streets.  Such  streets  to  be  not  less  than  12  feet  wide ; 
to  be  properly  paved,  curbed,  drained  and  lighted.     Private  alleys  will  not  be  accepted. 

14.  Roof  Air  Space.  In  every  house  there  shall  be  a  minimum  clear  air  space  of  8 
inches  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof;  this  space  to  be  provided  with  adequate  water- 
proof openings  for  ventilation,  at  both  ends  if  practicable. 

15.  Rooms.  Number  of.     Bathrooms  are  not  to  be  counted  as  rooms. 

16.  Stairs.  Risers  to  be  not  more  than  8  inches  high  and  treads  to  be  not  less  than 
9  inches  wide.  Winding  stairs  will  not  he  accepted  except  in  types  1,  2  and  3.  Not  more 
than  two  winders  will  be  allowed  in  series.  Treads  must  measure  at  least  9  inches  wide 
18  inches  from  rails. 

17.  i'cntilation.  Every  room  to  have  at  least 'one  window  opening  directly  to  t'he 
outer  air.  Two  windows  in  each  room  generally  preferred;  one  window  sufficient  in 
small  bedrooms.     Each  room  to  have  a  window  area  of  not  less  than  12  square  feet. 

Cross  ventilation  as  direct  as  possible  to  be  provided  for  all  rooms  through  windows, 
transoms,  or  doors ;  communicating  door  recommended  between  bedrooms  in  row  houses. 

Every  bathroom  to  Slave  a  window  of  not  less  than  6  square  feet  in  area  opening 
directly  to  the  outer  air. 

Every  water-closet  compartment  to  have  a  window  of  not  less  than  4!/>  square  feet  in 
;irea  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air.  A  skylight  in  the  roof,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
glass  area  and  provided  with  adequate  ventilators,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  such  window, 
but  .skylights  are  not  desirable. 

18.  JViiidou's.  Minimum  area  to  be  measured  between  stop  beads.  Window  head  to 
be  as  near  ceiling  as  practicable.  Windows  may  be  double-hung,  pivoted,  or  casement. 
If  double-hung,  upper  and  lower  sash  to  be  the  same  size.  In  cities  with  soft-coal  smoke 
nuisance,  minimum  area  to  be  increased. 

Window  frames  to  be  designed  to  accommodate  screens  and  outside  shutters.     In  cold 
climates,  weather  strips  are  recommended. 
II.     Speci.\l  Provisions  for  Types  1,  2,  anh  3. 

In  addition  to  complying  with  all  general  provisions,  types  1.  2  and  3  are  to  comply 
\vith  the  following  provisions  : 

Type  1.     Single-family  house. 

Type  2.  Two-family  house.  ("Two-Hatter,"  one  family  upstairs,  one  down.  For 
"double  house"  see  "Single-iamily  house,  semi-detached." ) 

Type  3.     Single-family  house  with  rooms  for  not  more  than  three  lodgers  or  boarders. 

1.  Agreement.  Types  1  and  3  not  to  lie  over  2' <  stories  high.  Type  2  not  to  be  over 
two  stories  high. 

When  detached  or  semi-detached,  types  1,  2  and  3  normally  not  to  lie  over  3  rooms 
deep;  when  in  rows  or  groups,  not  to  be  over  2  rooms  deep  except  that  the  end  house  of 
row  may  be  3  rooms  deep. 
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2.  Ci'lliir.  To  be  well  lighted,  cross  ventilated,  dry  and  paved  or  cenientccl.  Miiiiimiiii 
clear  hciKlit  under  joists.  6  feet  6  inches.  When  hot-air  furnaces  are  iiseil.  lumiMuiiii 
height  7  feet.  Cellar  not  essential  nnder  whole  house.  Where  climatic  or  soil  conditions 
make  cellar  inadvisable  it  may  be  omitted,  in  whicli  case  adequate  provision  is  to  he 
made  for  storinn  fuel.  Where  cellar  is  omitted,  house  to  l)e  set  up  on  masonry  piers  or 
walls  2  feet  clear  from  (jround :  space  to  be  dr.iiued.  inclosed,  and  ventilated. 

3.  Croul>ing.  Single-family  houses  of  the  mure  expensive  type  preferably  to  1)e  de- 
tached houses,  but  may  be  semi-detached  or  even  attached  in  rows  or  groups.  In  otlier 
eases  where  land  values  permit,  detached  or  semi-detached  are  desirable;  otherwise  at- 
tached in  groups. 

4.  Heating.  Provision  to  be  made  for  heating  liouses.  If  imt  otherwise  heated,  bath- 
room to  be  heated  from  kitchen  stove. 

5.  Matcriiils  of  Exterior.  Brick,  terra  cotta.  stone,  or  concrete  preferred :  but  wood 
frame  clapboarded.  shingled,  or  stuccoed  permitted  for  detached  or  semi-detaclied  licu.ses 
not  over  2'/j  stories  high.  Party  walls  between  attached  houses  in  rows  or  groups  to  be 
of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone  or  concrete. 

6.  Plumbing.     Bathtub  (shower  is  not  sufficient). 
Lavatory,  to  be  ])referably  in  bathroom. 

Sink  to  l)e  in  kitchen  ;  rim  36  incites  above  floor. 

Washtubs  with  covers.  preferal)ly  two.  rim  36  inches  aliove  floor,  to  be  set  in  kitchen 
or  in  well-lighted,  dry.  antl  ventilated  cellar. 

Water-closet  to  be  inside  the  house  in  well-lighted  and  xentilated  coMip.irtnKnt.  with 
witidow  of  AYz  square  feet  minimum  area  to  outer  air.  and  preferably  with  iniperviou- 
floor  not  of  concrete. 

7.  Rooms,  Height  of.     Minimum.  S  feet. 

Sloping  ceilings  and  "knee  walls"  will  be  accepted  only  ur.der  the  following  conditions: 
Roof  space  above  Hat  portion  of  ceiling  to  be  of  ample  size  and  adequately  ventilated  : 
spaces  between  rafters  of  sloping  portion  to  be  adequately  ventilated  into  roof  space: 
bedroom  to  have  greater  window  area  and  better  cross  ventilation  than  the  minimum  per- 
missible for  a  standard  flat-ceiling  room;  bedroom  to  have  a  minimum  height  of  8  feet 
over  an  area  of  at  least  40  square  feet  with  a  minimum  flat-ceiling  widtli  of  3'..  feet,  and 
a  clear  height  of  not  less  than  6  feet  over  an  area  of  at  lea>t  80  square  feet  with  :i  nnui- 
mum  width  of  7  feet. 

8.  Rooms  in  .Itlir.  .\s  a  rule,  in  2'j-story  houses,  only  one  liedroom  to  be  provided 
in  the  attic. 

9.  Rooms.  Xumlh-r  and  I'sc  of.  In  types  1  and  2:  I-"or  higher-paid  workers,  live-room 
type  preferred,  with  parlor,  large  kitchen.  3  bedrooms  and  bathroom.  Dining  room  and 
kitchenette  may  be  provided  in  ])lace  of  the  large  kitchen.  Four-room  type  to  be  pro- 
vided sparingly  for  higher-paid  workers.  Six-room  type,  with  4  bedrooms,  or  3  lied- 
rooms  and  parlor  convertible  into  fourth  bedroom,  suited  for  abnormally  large  families 
only,  and  should  be  proviijed  sparingly.  Six-room  type  should  normally  have  parlor, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  3  bedrooms,  and  bathroom. 

I"or  lower-paid  workers,  four-room  type  desirable,  with  |iarlor,  kitchen.  2  bedrooms. 
and  bathroom. 

.\ny  house  having  more  than  seven  rooms  to  he  treated  as  type  3. 

In  type  3,  in  adclition  to  family  quarters  indicated  above,  single  rooms  for  lodgers  to 
be  provided.  In  addition  to  the  family  water-closet  accommodations,  a  water-closet  com- 
partment containing  lavatory  to  be  provided  for  the  sole  use  of  the  lodgers.  Lodgers  to 
liavc  access  to  their  bedrooms  and  to  their  water-closet  compartment  without  going 
through  rooms  designated  for  use  of  family. 

10.  Rooms,  .Si:c  of.    One  large  bedroom  to  be  provided,  size  10.\12  to  12x14  feet. 
Small  bedrooms,  minimum  size.  80  sipiare  feet :  minimum  width.  7  feet. 
Parlor,  10x12  to  12x14  feet. 

Dining  room,  9x12  to  12x14  feet. 

Kitchen   (where  there  is  no  separate  dining  room).  10x12  to  12x14  feet. 
Kitchenette    (only  xvliere  there   is  a   separate  (linin.g   room),   mininiuin   widlli.   6   feet; 
minimum  area,  70  square  feet. 

HI.     Sptxi.M.  Provisions  kor  Typks  4  ,\nii  .s. 

In  addition  to  complying  with  all  general  |)rovisions,  types  4  and  5  must  com])ly  with 
the  following  si)eci,il  provisions : 

Type  4.     Lodging  house  for  men. 
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Type  5.     Hotel  for  men, 

1.  ArranjiCincnt.  Provision  to  be  made  for  75  men  or  more.  Height  limited  to  4 
stories,  except  in  large  cities. 

2.  Cellar.  Minimum  height,  7  feet ;  to  'be  well  lighted,  cross  ventilated,  dry,  and  paved 
or  cemented.  Cellar  not  essential  under  whole  buildin'g.  Where  omitted,  building  to  be 
set  up  on  masonry  piers  or  walls  2  feet  clear  from  ground ;  space  to  be  drained,  inclosed 
and  ventilated. 

3.  Fire  Protection.     If  over  fovtr  stories  high  to  be  fireproof  throughout. 
If  over  3  stories  hig'h,  first  floor  construction  to  be  fireproof. 

If  over  2  stories  high,  non-fireproof  building  the  area  of  which  exceeds  appro.ximately 
3,000  square  feet  to  be  divided  by  fire  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  concrete  into 
areas  not  exceeding  approximately  3,000  square  feet  each.  All  openings  in  such  walls  to 
be  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors.  .'Kdequate  means  of  egress  to  be  provided 
to  street  or  yard  by  an  additional  flight  of  stairs,  or  by  fire  tower  or  stair  fire  escape  (fire 
escape  less  desirable).  All  such  additional  means  of  egress  to  be  remote  from  the  main 
stairs  and  separated  therefrom  and  from  the  other  parts  of  the  building  by  walls  of  brick, 
terra  cotta.  stone,  or  concrete,  with  fireproof  self-closiing  doors  at  all  openings.  Such 
additional  means  of  egress  to  be  so  located  that  no  room  shall  be  more  than  40  feet  from 
a  means  of  egress.     All  main  egress  doors  to  swing  out. 

All  stairs  and  stair  halls  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  wide  in  the  clear  and  to  be  inclosed 
in  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  concrete,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all 
openings.  AH  doors  to  stair  halls  to  swing  into  stair  hall  without  obstructing  free  pas- 
sage. 

Dumb-waiters  and  elevators  will  not  be  accepted  in  stair  inclosure ;  they  should  be 
enclosed  in  fireproof  shafts  with  fireproof  doors ;  those  for  dumb-waiters  to  be  self-closing. 
Inside  cellar  stairs  to  be  inclosed  with  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  concrete,  w.ith 
self-closing  fireproof  doors.  Standpipes  with  hose  reels  on  each  floor  to  be  so  located 
that  any  point  can  be  reached  with  75  feet  of  hose. 

4  Heating.  Except  where  connected  with  a  central  plant,  provision  to  be  made  for 
independent  heating. 

5.  Material  of  Exterior.  To  be  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  concrete,  except  that 
wood  frame  will  be  accepted  for  one-story  buildings. 

6.  Plumbing,.  Minimum  provision:  One  water-closet  per  12  men;  one  urinal  per  16 
men ;  one  lavatory  per  8  men  ;  one  shower  per  10  men ;  one  bathtub  per  floor,  provided 
there  is  not  less  than  one  per  50  men.  Ratio  to  be  increased  where  there  are  less  than  50 
men  per  floor.  Floor  and  base  of  toilet  rooms  to  lie  waterproof,  not  of  concrete.  Suf- 
ficient water-closets  to  be  provided  in  the  cellar  or  basement  for  the  accommodation  of 
engineers,  firemen,  and  laundry  workers. 

7.  Rooms,  Height  of.  Height  for  public  rooms,  9  to  12  feet:  minimum  for  bedrooms, 
8  feet. 

8.  Rooms,  Number  and  Vse  of.  Each  lodger  to  have  separate  room.  Two-men  rooms 
not  permitted.     (Cubicles  and  dwarf  partitions  will  not  be  accepted.) 

Each  floor  to  have  a  general  bathroom  containing  required  showers,  tub,  and  lavatories. 
Each  floor  also  to  have  a  general  toilet  room  containing  required  water-closets  and 
urinals.  Each  of  the  two  rooms  to  have  windows  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air,  and 
to  be  separate  but  adjoining  and  communicating.  Service  closets  with  slop  sinks  and  space 
for  brooms  and  pails  to  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

Smoking  room,  reading  room,  billiard  room,  physician's  room,  laundry  for  washing 
clothes,  superintendent's  office  and  adequate  quarters  for  superintendent  to  be  provided. 
Unless  provided  elsewhere  in  the  community,  bowling  alleys  to  be  in  basement. 

Hotel  (type  5)  also  to  have  dining  room  and  cafeteria  with  outs.ide  access  thereto, 
and  with  pantry,  'service  rooms,  kitchen  and  toilet  facilities  for  men  and  women  em- 
ployees.    An  additional  general  toilet  room  is  to  be  provided  conveniently  accessible. 

9.  Rooms,  Sice  of.  Single  bedrooms  to  have  an  area  of  70  square  feet  and  be  7  feet 
wide  minimum. 

10.  I'enlilation,  Bedroom  doors  preferably  to  be  placed  opposite  each  other  and  to 
have  transoms  or  slat  panels. 

11.  Windo'cvs.  One  window  in  each  room  to  have  minimum  are;i  of  12  square  feet 
between  stop  beads. 

IV.    Special  Provisisons  for  Types  6  .\Nn  7. 

In  addition  to  complying  with  all  general  provisioris,  types  6  and  7  must  comply  with 
the  following  special  provisions  : 
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Type  6.     Lodging  house  for  wonun. 
Type  7.     Hotel  for  women. 

1.  Arranacmrnt.  Provision  to  be  niatk-  for  75  to  ISI  women  (  wiili  less  than  75  the 
unit  is  not  economical;  with  more  than  150  tlurc  are  <lifficulties  in  management  and 
supervision). 

Height   limited  to  4  stories,  e.xcept   in   large  cities. 

2.  Cclhir.  Minimum  height.  7  feet;  to  he  well  lighted,  cross  ventilated,  dry.  and  i)aved 
or  cemented.  Cellar  not  essential  under  whole  building.  Where  omitted,  building  to  be 
set  upon  masonry  piers  or  walls  2  feet  clear  from  ground;  space  to  bo  dr.iined.  inclosed 
and  ventilated. 

3.  l-irc  Protection.     If  over  four  stories  high,  to  be  fireproof  throughout. 
H  over  3  stories  high,  lirst  floor  construction  to  be  fireproof. 

If  over  2  stories  high,  a  non-tireproof  building  the  area  of  which  e.xcecds  approximately 
3.000  square  feet.  .\\\  openings  in  such  walls  to  be  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing 
doors.  .Adequate  means  of  egress  to  be  provided  to  street  or  yard  by  an  additional  flight 
of  stairs,  or  by  tire  tower  or  stair  tire  escape  (fire  escape  less  desirable).  .Ml  such  addi- 
tional means  of  egress  to  l)e  remote  from  the  main  stairs  and  separated  rherefroiu  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  building  by  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta.  stone  or  concrete,  with  hreprooi 
self-closing  doors  at  all  openings.  Such  additional  means  of  egress  to  be  so  located  that 
no  room  shall  be  more  than  40  feet  from  a  means  of  egress.  .\11  main  egress  doors  to 
swing  out. 

.All  stairs  and  stair  halls  to  he  not  less  than  3  feet  wide  in  the  clear  and  to  be  inclosed 
in  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone  or  concrete,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all 
openings.  .Ml  doors  to  stair  halls  to  swing  into  stair  hall  without  obstructing  free  passage. 
Dumb-waiters  and  elevators  will  not  be  accepted  in  stair  inclosure ;  they  should  be  in- 
closed in  fireproof  shafts  with  fireprtMjf  doors,  those  for  dumb-waiters  to  be  self-closing. 
Inside  cellar  stairs  to  be  inclosed  with  walls  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  concrete,  with 
self-closing  fireproof  doors.  Stand-pipes  with  hose  reels  on  each  floor  to  be  so  located 
that  any  point  can  be  reached  with  75  feet  of  hose. 

4.  Healinii.  Except  where  connected  with  a  central  heating  plant,  provision  to  be 
made  for  independent  heating. 

5.  Materials  for  Exterior.  To  he  of  brick,  terra  cotta.  .stone,  or  concrete,  except  that 
wood  frame  will  be  accepted  for  one-story  buildings. 

6.  Plumbini;.  Minimum  provision.  One  water-closet  per  10  women,  one  lavatory  per 
6  women,  one  body  shower  per  10  women,  one  hathtirb  per  25  women.  Ratio  to  be  in- 
creased where  there  are  less  than  50  women  per  floor.  Floor  and  base  of  toilet  rooms 
waterproof,  not  of  concrete.  Dwarf  partitions  between  lavatories  to  extend  at  least  6  feet 
above  the  floor  and  have  curtains.  Sufficient  water-closets  to  be  provided  in  the  cellar 
or  basement  for  the  acconnnodation  of  engineers,  firemen,  and  laundry  workers 

7.  Rooms,  Height  of.  Height  for  public  rooms.  9  to  12  feet;  minimum  for  lle^lr(Hln1^. 
8  feet. 

8.  Rooms.  .Xiiiiiher  and  I'sc  of.  Each  lodger  to  have  separate  room.  (Cubicles  an<l 
dwarf  partitions  will  not  be  accepted.)  Rooms  for  two  women  not  permitted.  ICach 
floor  to  have  a  general  b.ithroom  containing  required  body  showers,  tubs  and  lavatories. 
I'"ach  floor  also  to  have  a  general  toilet  room  containing  required  water-closets.  Each  of 
these  two  rooms  to  have  windows  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air.  and  to  be  separate  but 
adjoining  and  communicating.  Service  closet,  with  slop  sink  and  space  for  brooms  and 
pails  to  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

First  floor  to  have  matron's  office  so  placed  as  to  oversee  the  single  entrance  and  access 
to  sleeping  quarters;  to  have  reception  parlors  or  alcoves  (one  for  every  20  women),  or 
large  parlor  with  furniture  arranged  for  privacy  in  conversation;  also  assembly  h.ill  with 
movable  partitions  and  set  stage. 

Kitchenette,  sitting  room.  ;md  sewing  r<X)m  to  be  provided  on  at  least  alternate  room 
floors.  Matron's  quarters,  physician's  r<»m.  and  infirmary,  laundry  in  which  lodgers  can 
wash  their  clothes.  an<l  trunk  room  to  lie  provided. 

Hotel  (type  7)  also  to  have  dining  room  and  cafeteria,  with  outside  access  thereto. 
with  pantry,  service  rooms,  kitchen  and  toilet  facilities  for  employees.  An  additional 
toilet  room  is  to  l>e  provided  conveniently  accessible. 

9.  Rooms.  Si:e  of.  Single  bedrtxims  to  have  an  area  of  70  sqi»are  feet  and  l)e  7 
feet  wide  minimum. 

10.  Ventilation.  Bedroom  doors  preferably  to  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  to 
have  transoms  or  slat  panels, 

11.  IVindo'iVS.  One  window  in  each  room  to  have  minimum  area  of  12  square  feet 
between  stop  beads. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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War  Time  Building  as  Viewed  by  the  Treasury  Dept. 

IX  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  9  on  a  bill  for 
regulating-  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Senator  Calder  of  Xew  York, 
in  reply  to  Senator  Gallinger  of  Xew  Hampshire,  alluded  to  the  apparently 
adverse  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  officials  toward  building. 

The  excerpts  herewith  presented  from  the  Con;:^ressional  Record  of  J\Iay 

9  and  17,  by  courtesj^  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  should  make  the 
country  understand  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Treasury  Departtnent  or 
the  War  Industries  I'.oard  or  the  Federal  Reser^'e  Board  to  discourage  build- 
ing operations  where  they  are  necessary. 

The  Congressional  Record,  May  9,  pp.  6754-6755 

Mr.  G.\llinger  :  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  suggestion  in  section  18  that  tlie 
President  is  given  autliority — ^an  authority  that  I  think  he  now  has — to  distribute  this 
mass  of  employees  that  is  coming  into  the  District  of  Columbia  into  other  sections  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  Baltimore  is  near  at  hand,  and  I  apprehend  it  would  welcome  a  feu- 
thousand  of  them  if  they  went  over  there.  Pro1ia1)ly  they  could  provide  some  place  for 
them  to  eat  and  sleep.     New  York  is  still  on  the  map  and  could  be  reached.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Calder:     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New  Htimpshire  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Gallinger  :     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Calder  :  Of  course  New  York  City  would  welcome  the  Government  activities 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I  would  also  tell  him  that  we  are 
having  ah-nost  as  difficult  a  housing  situation  in  that  city  as  now  exists  here.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  New  York  have  we  needed  more  than  at  present  new  buildings  for  people 

10  live  in.  We  are  prevented  from  having  them  to  some  extent  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  advising  the  banks  and  mortgage  companies  against  loaning 
money  upon  mortgages  on  real  estate.  If  the  Treasury  Department  changed  its  attitude, 
the  money  could  be  obtained,  new  building  would  be  encouraged,  and  we  might  then  be 
able  to  help  the  liousing  problem  we  are  facing  here. 

Mr.  Gallinger  :  I  did  not  suppose  that  New  York  ever  got  more  than  she  could  take 
care  of  in  any  respect,  and  I  merely  imagined  that  Mr.  Hoover,  his  clerks,  and  his  outht 
could  be  taken  care  of  in  New  York.  .\t  anv  rate.  I  would  trv  the  experiment  if  I  had 
the  authority  tn  do  it. 

The  Congressional  Record,  May  17,  pp.  7207-8-9 

Mr.    Calder:      Mr.    President,    I    have    received   a   letter    from   the    Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  in  criticism  of  a  statement   I   made  several   days  ago  in  the   Senate   while   the 
housing  bill  was  under  consideration.    I  send  the  letter  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 
The  Vice-President:    It  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,- May  11,  1918. 

Dear  Senator  Calder  :  From  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  May  9th,  1918,  Con- 
gressiojial  Record,  page  6755,  you  are  quoted  as  saying: 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  have  we  needed  more  than  at  present  new 
buildings  for  people  to  live  in.  We  are  prevented  from  having  them  to  some  extent  lie- 
cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  advising  the  banks  and  mortgage 
companies  against  loaning  money  upon  mortgages  on  real  estate.  If  the  Treasury  De- 
(lartment  changed  its  attitude,  the  money  could  be  oljtained,  new  building  would  be  en- 
couraged, and  we  might  then  be  able  to  help  the  housing  problem  we  are  facing  here." 

This  statement  is  so  wholly  without  foundation  that  I  am  amazed  that  you  would  make 
it.  The  Treasury  Department  has  at  no  time  taken  any  such  attitude,  nor  has  it  ever 
advised  banks  or  mortgage  companies  against  loaning  money  upon  mortgages  on  real 
estate. 

I  have  advised  against  the  construction  of  unnecessary  buildings  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  but  I  have  laid  emphasis  upon  unnecessary  building.  I  have  stated  publicly 
that— 

"Where  it  is  a  question  of  need — be  it  on  account  of  sanitary  conditions  or  because 
without  such  new  construction  other  operations  essential  at  this  time  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  would  suffer — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken."  This 
applies  equally  to  construction  work  in  cities  and  towns  and  in  farming  districts.  (See 
my  letter  to  the  .\merican  Lumberman,  copy  of  which  is  attached.) 
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In  a  Ii-ttcr  to  Mr.  tuimpiTS.  d.iti'd  Mardi  15.  1918.  in  nply  to  ;i  rooltiticm  ail.iptid  Ky 
;!ie  BiiiUliiiK  Trades  Council  at  San  Francisco,  1  said  : 

"UtiildinK  operations  which  arc  not  rcciuircd  to  protect  the  healtli  or  provide  for  tlie 
comfortalile  needs  of  our  people  or  to  supply  facilities  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  business  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  tlic  war  should  he  postponed." 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  letter,  also. 

The  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  heeii  tli.it  c.ipital  which  is  needed  during 
;he  period  of  the  war  should  not  he  employed  in  the  construction  of  unnecessary  huildings 
at  this  time.  Hut  there  has  never  been  any  suggestion  that  huildiiigs  actually  needed  for 
ihc  health  and  protection  of  the  civil  pojiulation  or  for  the  conduct  of  essential  husiness 
of  the  country  should  not  he  constructed  during  the  period  of  tlic  war.  I  hope  lliat  you 
will  correct  your  erroneous   st.iteiiKiit   hy   llie   iiichisioii    of   this   letter   in   the   proceedings 

of  the  Senate.  ,.   ■.,  -   ,, 

raithfiilly  yours. 

\V.    G.     .\h  .\ln(,. 
lloX.   \\'ll.l.l.\.\l     .\1.    C.M.IiKK. 

Unitetl   States  Senate. 

Mr.  C.\i.i:HU<:  Mr.  President,  when  1  made  the  statement  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  just  read  I  heheved  I  was  stating  the  case  accurately.  livi- 
dcntly  that  was  the  impression  also  of  the  .American  Lumherman  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  San  Francisco  when  they  complained  of  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  question  of  constructing  buildings  throughout  the  country. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
issued  a  bulletin  having  to  do  with  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  Subsequently  the 
I'ederal  Reserve  Hoard  issued  a  statement  on  the  same  subject.  As  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter,  realizing  the  effect  of  these  two  statements.  I  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and,  in  his  absence,  called  upon  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Hoard.  I  received  the  impression  there  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  stop,  as  far  as  it  was  within  their  power  to 
do  so.  tlie  construction  of  all  new  buildings.  The  bulletins  I  have  referred  to  evidentl.v  liad 
the  effect  that   1   stated  when   I  ;iddressed  the  Senate  on  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  President,  these  bulletins  undoubtedly  reached  the  banks  and  mortgage  companies 
of  the  country,  if  not  directly  through  the  Treasury  Department,  at  least  by  these  institu- 
tions reading  them  in  the  financial  newspapers  of  the  country.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  many  institutions  usually  loaning  money  on  real  estate  mortgages  have 
-topped  loaning  money  on  mortgages  of  that  character  because  of  their  belief  tliat  the 
Treasury  Department  proposed  discouraging  such  mortgages. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  of  last  week  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  building  material  dealers  of  Greater  New  York  called  upon  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  was  there  advised  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  board  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  promulgate  an  order  sto])piiig  building  construction  of  every  sort 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  When  that  committee  infoniTed  nie  of  this  fact,  naturally  I  was 
dumbfounded  at  the  suggestion,  but  it  was  in  line  with  the  information  I  had  obtained, 
and  1  believed  I  had  obtained  accurately,  from  the  position  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Subsequently,  I  called  ujion  .MT.  Baruch  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  was  glad 
to  receive  the  assurance  from  him  that  it  was  not  tlic  intention  of  the  board  to  issue  any 
■uch  drastic  order,  although  one  of  the  men  in  his  office  had  a  few  days  previously  so 
informed  the  committee  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  same  matter.  I  have  a  Ulegr.ini  from  a  prominent  builder  in 
Xew   York  City,  which   was  sent  to  me  on    .\l:iy   14tli,  in   wliicli   he   s,i>s: 

Xew  York.  .May  14.  I'^IS. 

Sf.N.XTOK   C.M.llKR, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  1).  C. : 
May  we  commend  you  on  your  excellent  preseiilation  yesterd.ay  before  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  on  necessity  of  permitting  building  operations  in  Xew  York  City?  Last  Octo- 
licr  census  taken  by  tenement  department  showed  1  per  cent  vacancies  in  new-law  houses. 
I"x-Coniniissioner  Murphy  stated  we  required  2(X1,0(X1  apartments  to  meet  increased  popu- 
l:ition.  ,, 

I'RKH.    r.    iM-il-MH    Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  subject,  and  very  an.Nious  that  no 
steps  should  he  taken  here  at  Washington  which  would  close  down  the  building  industry 
of  the  country.  Senators  may  recall  that  wlien  the  housing  bill  was  up  the  other  d.iy  I 
pointed    out   that   the   building   oprr;itions    this   year    in    the    I'nilcd    Sl.ates   would    be    less 
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llian  $3(K:).aX),(XK)  as  compared  with  $1,S«).(XXUX;()  in  the  year  1916,  and  that  in  that  year 
it  was  less  than  normal  On  the  very  day  that  I  discnsscd  the  lionsing  liill.  I  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  William  P.  G.  Hardin;^-, 
which  I  ask  to  have  the  Secretary  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

.May  8,  1918. 
Hon.  \Villi.\m  P.  G.  Harding, 

Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Treasury  Department. 

My  De.\r  Gov.  H.\RniNG;  I  am  addressing  you  as  the  governor  of  the  F'ederal  Reserve 
System,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  in  relation  to  the  building 
operations  of  the  country.  I  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  given  some  con- 
sideration to  this  sivbject  and  has  issued  several  bulletins  dealing  with  it. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  building  operations  in  the  country, 
aggregating  $1,500,000,000  in  the  year  1916,  which  was  below  the  average,  will  this  year 
fall  to  less  than  $300,000,000 — private  construction.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that,  as 
already  indicated  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  we  are  going  to  be  exceedingly  short 
of  housing  facilities. 

The  Government  is  taking  up  this  subject  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  people  employed 
directly  on  Government  work,  but  unless  some  further  relief  comes  we  will  face  a  serious 
situation  next  spring.  For  that  reason  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  will  take  under  advisement  the  question  of  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  encourage  the  construction  of  some  new  buildings,  particularly  homes. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  situation  will  be  difficult  in  a  short  time,  and  we  ought  to  get 
ready  for  it. 

Inquiry  in  New  York  indicates  that  the  banks  and  mortgage  companies  are  not  loaning 
any  money  on  building  operations  and  very  little  on  real  estate  mortgages.  This  situation 
would  change  if  there  was  some  encouragement  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
War  Finance  Corporation. 

I  would  be  glad  to  drop  in  and  talk  with  you  regarding  the  matter  and  see  if  something 
can  not  be  done  to  protect  for  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  M.  Calukr. 

Mr.  Calder  :     I  ask  that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Gov.  Harding  be  read. 

The  Presiding  Officer:     Without  objection,  the  letter  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  May  10,  1918. 

Mv  Dear  Senator:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  which  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  which  I  shall  also  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  at  any  time  convenient  to  you  of  discussing 
with  you  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  make  private  building  operations  possible,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  also  discuss  this  subject  with  the  new  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
which  I  presume  will  take  office  within  the  next  few  days. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  G.  Harding. 
Hon.  William  M.  Calder, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Calder:  Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  the  great  building  industry  of  this  country  can 
proceed.  Witliin  a  few  days  I  have  received  letters  from  representatives  of  the  brick- 
making  industry  on  the  Hudson  River,  advising  me  that  they  had  in  their  brickyards  over 
300,000,000  bricks  ready  to  be  used,  and  that  there  was  no  place  to  use  them.  I  have 
letters  from  cement  manufacturers,  from  lumbermen,  and  from  numerous  builders,  stating 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Government  here  in  discouraging  building  operations  has  com- 
pletely paralyzed  their  business  throughout  the  country.  They  tell  me  that  both  men  and 
material  are  available. 

So,  Mr.  President,  1  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today, 
first,  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then  to  justify 
my  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  housing  bill  was  under  consideration. 
I  regret  that  I  in  some  degree  misquoted  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury ; 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  best  that  1  did  so,  because  the  matter  has  been  to  some  extent 
cleared  up.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  what  has  occurred  this  morning  the  country  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  'he  Treasury  Department  or  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  or  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  discourage  Iniilding  operations  where  they 
are  necessary. 
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Professional  Ferment 

r.\    \\  M.    I'.   (,(lMSI()l.K    in   Architecture  and    Hiiildiiig. 

TllllKM  arc  cviMi  in  this  liav  and  hour  arcliitects  who  iiave  Inisiness  of  con- 
siderable volume  on  their  Ijoards  ami  many  of  our  contractors  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  starving;;  for  lack  of  work.  Yet  the  architects  as  a  body  and 
with  them  many  in  the  construction  industries  view  the  present  situation  with 
concern,  and  well  they  may. 

ISuildin.y;  construction  methods  are  in  a  period  of  mutation,  new  specie> 
bid  fair  to  he  created  and  the  old  order  is  on  the  wane.  Not  that  this  condi- 
tion is  a  sudden  development — as  some  may  think — for  the  odor  of  it  has  lieen 
in  the  air  for  many  moons.  I'.uilding^  conditions,  like  a  hug'e  structure  founded 
in  a  t|uagiuire.  have  courted  disaster  until  with  a  precipitation  of  an  earth- 
i|iiake.  they  are  now  suddenly  ent^ulfed  and  the  arcliitectural  profession  with 
many  of  its  satellites  tinds  itself  floundering' — and  wonderintj  why. 

The  world  war  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  cataclasm  and  as  usual  the 
immediate  cause  receives  the  blame  thoui^h  the  structure  has  lonif  been  showing- 
ilangerous  settlement  cracks  cause<l  by  the  impro]>er  foundations  laid  down  in 
the  past,  (iood  foundations  are  a  necessity  in  all  good  building-  and  the  archi- 
tect knows  this  better  than  any  one  else,  yet  in  his  very  life  work  has  he  neg- 
lected the  |)reachments  he  has  made  to  others. 

With  lofty  thoughts  and  stilted  ethics,  he  has  strode  along  without  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  progress  about  him.  ever  changing,  searching.  S])ecializing. 
Iiusiness — life — is  a  continuous  revolution.  Xew  precepts  rule  to  be  super- 
seded by  even  other  newer  precepts.  The  i^rofessional  practice  of  architecture 
has  not  kept  ]>ace  and  is  therefore  doomed.  It  must  be  reborn  from  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  even  as  the  legendary  phoeni.x. 

.Art — architecture  is  the  culmination  of  all  arts — is  undying.  .Architecture 
is  inherent  in  the  human  race :  the  desire  for  it  cannot  be  destroyed  and  it  will 
rise  with  a  si)irit  of  victory  above  all  sordidness.  This  idealism  is  immortal. 
It  is  the  soul  of  the  i)liocnix  wiiich  shall  inspire  the  new  body  of  a  rejuvenated 
|)rofessional  jjractice. 

.All  have  not  been  blin<l.  Some — 'U-iany  even — have  seen  the  light  and  re- 
modeled their  course  to  meet  the  modern  trend.  These  are  the  successful 
architects  and  busy  builders  of  today  who  have  met  the  demands  of  current 
d.evelopment  and  from  them  won  a  deserved  return.  Chance  or  accident  has 
not  been  an  element  in  their  i)rogress  which  has  been  based  on  the  sound  busi- 
ness principle  of  true  service  rendered  for  value  received. 

The  famed  architects  of  anti(|uity  were  master  builders.  They  designed 
freelv  and  wrought  wonderfulK  with  the  clay  on  their  hands.  They  lived  in 
the  heyday  of  the  artizan  and  craftsman:  they  were  the  leaders  who  rose  above 
their  fellows  by  the  shear  might  of  their  gifted  jjrowess.    Times  have  changed. 

This  is  the  age  of  standardization,  machine  n-iade  quantity  pro<luction,  rule 
by  the  miiltitude  not  by  the  few  and  yet  our  art  lives  on  and  reaches  ever 
higher  levels  of  attainment.  Let  our  architects  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  rise  to  new  pinnacles  based  on  our  modern  ])roductiveness. 

W  hen  our  country  went  to  war  there  was  a  sudden  and  enormous  demand 
for  construction  on  a  vast  scale;  the  (Juartermaster's  Corps  of  the  .Army  had 
to  ])rovide  housing  for  the  new  armies :  extensive  additions  were  necessary  to 
existing  manufacturing  plants  and  even  greater  new  factories  were  built  over 
night  as  it  were ;  office  and  executive  buildings  of  great  extent  were  deiuanded 
to  house  the  ever  extending  executive  departments  of  the  Government :  housing 
for  ojieratives  Ijecame  a  crying  need  in  our  great  industrial  centres;  construe- 
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tion  on  a  vast  scale  was  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  uiir  colossal  new  war 
machine,  to  build  oin-  ships  and  supply  the  materials  of  war. 

To  make  possible  this  accomplishment,  in  all  its  ramifications  vast  to  the 
extent  of  being  almost  incomprehensible,  the  organization  of  our  Government 
Departments  was  extended  many  fold :  the  personnel  increased  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  marvelous  and  an  organization  of  professional  talent  created  which 
today,  after  a  year  of  war,  is  ]5erfected  and  efficient  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
What  is  the  status  of  this  organization  ?  How  is  it  made  up  ?  And  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  Government  in  its  hour  of  need  to  immediately  get  assistance? 

It  was  the  trained  engineers  of  the  country  who  became  the  technical  ad- 
visers of  the  Government  on  planning,  design  and  construction,  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  to  the  utmost,  exjjansion  of  them  and  creation  of  new  utili- 
ties. It  was  our  trained  engineers  already  well  organized  in  our  great  building 
construction  firms  into  harmonious  working  units,  companies,  even  regiments, 
who  were  ready  in  the  hour  of  need  to  do  the  deed. 

Professionally  as  such  our  architects  have  not  been  a  factor  in  the  greatest 
building  emergency  the  country  ever  saw.  Individually,  to  many  the  greatest 
praise  is  due.  They  have  donned  the  uniform,  striven  at  home  and  fought 
abroad  and  given  of  their  best  in  ability,  effort  and  resourcefulness.  But  as  a 
profession  in  the  oft  vaunted  position  of  autocrats  of  the  building  indus<:ry. 
they  have  been  wanting.  And  the  reason  is  not  beyond  discernment ;  it  is  an 
inheritance  from  the  past :  architectural  practice  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
times. 

The  call  recently  issued  by  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  a  con- 
ference seems  like  an  eft'ort  to  jump  the  back  platform  of  the  speeding  express 
as  far  as  lending  assistance  to  the  Government  is  concerned.  The  United 
States  Government  now  has  an  organization  of  building,  of  industrv.  of  men, 
the  unity  of  which  is  now  evidenced.  The  mailed  fist  of  this  giant  body  is  ex- 
tended abroad  and  its  effectiveness  causes  confusion  in  the  councils  of  our 
enemies. 

Belated  is  the  eft'ort  of  the  institute;  a  year  ago  organized  effort  would 
have  been  of  timely  assistance  to  our  Government,  but  otliers  have  done  the 
work  and  now  our  industries  are  federated,  our  construction  forces  coordinated 
in  competent  hands.  New  construction  proceeds  with  precision  and  expedition 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  cantonments  to  house  our  increasing  armies  will 
be  accomplished  with  even  greater  efficiency  than  was  disjilayed  in  their  origi- 
nal construction. 

The  need  of  federation  in  the  building  industr}-  as  a  war  time  need  has  been 
met.  Why  not  face  the  truth  squarely  and  hold  a  conference  to  reorganize  the 
out  worn  system  of  professional  nractice? 

The  after-war  period  in  the  building  industry  will  be  a  time  of  great  enter- 
prise and  expansion.  In  this  the  architect  should  play  a  prominent  part  but 
his  days  of  autocracy  are  over  and  his  success  will  depend  on  his  ability  to 
cooperate,  not  to  dictate.  Now  when  the  architect  secures  a  job  he  calls  on  the 
foundation  builder  to  figure  his  footings,  he  depends  on  the  steel  contractor  to 
design  the  structural  members,  he  depends  on  the  plumbing  contractor  to  draw 
lip  his  plumbing  layout,  he  expects  the  electrical  contractor — but  why  go  on? 
— and  when  the  building  is  finished  he  zealously,  often  belligerently  demands 
exclusive  credit  for  its  entire  design  and  construction. 

The  day  for  this  is  past — and  why?  The  architect  has  been  losing  business. 
Others  who  build  better,  more  efficiently  and  more  economicallv  under  the  name 
of  architectural  or  engineering  contracting  firms  have  taken  the  work  from 
him  and  they  work  on  the  jirinciple  of  cooperation,  not  autocracy. 
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A  Few  Requirements  to  be  Met  in  Planning  a 
Farm  House 

Hy    MAX    l-rCKNK    CO()K'= 

FIRST  and  fori'inost.  the  plan  for  the  farm  house  must  be  flexible  to  permit 
of  future  additions  and  imi)rovements ;  a  oreat  many  of  which  can  be  made 
bv  the  farmer  himself.  It  is  only  throug'h  intellig^ent  planninj^  at  the  outset 
that  such  additions  and  im])r()vements  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  with 
an  ultimate  result  that  is  successful,  both  from  an  architectural  as  well  as  a 
utilitarian  standjioint. 

The  ])lan  best  adajjted  to  the  indixidual  farmer's  re(|uirements  cannot 
be  found:  it  must  be  made.  This  requires  a  trained  mind:  one  that  is  not 
only  schooled  in  the  jieculiar  re(|uirements  of  the  farm  house,  but  with  the 
farmer's  interests  at  heart  as  well,  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
evolvinj;  a  result  that  will  fulfill  his  special  conditions  and  express,  as  a 
home  should,  the  indivifluality  of  himself  and  family. 

Xothinj;'  should  induce  the  farmer  to  select  a  ])lan  that  is  rcady-niadc. 
It  may  ajipear  to  suit  his  |)ocketbook  and  be  otherwise  satisfactory,  but  in 
the  end  is  certain  to  ])rove  iuadecpiate  in  many  ways,  as  well  as  unecon- 
omical. Ready-made  |)lans,  if  they  have  been  carefully  worked  out,  are 
valuable  only  for  their  suggestions.    Otherwise  they  are  a  detriment. 

The  selection  of  a  farm  house  from  one  of  the  widely  advertised  "I'lan 
Hooks."  issued  for  the  ])urpose  of  increasing  sales  of  materials,  is  a  more 
serious  mistake.  Possibly  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  issuance  of 
some  of  these  publications  are  trying  honestly  to  give  the  farmer  what  he 
needs,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  plans  are  but  unintelligentlv 
flesigned  and  poorly  jjlanned  suburban  houses.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  a  suburlian  house  and  one  suitable  for  the  farnu 

A  house  must  not  only  look  well  but  must  first  be  practical  and  li\able. 
particularly  on  the  farm  where  it  is  to  be  a  real  home,  and  the  center  of 
business  activities  as  well.  The  well  designed  and  convenient  farm  house 
costs  no  more  than  an  architectural  misfortune  and  in  fact,  ultimately,  costs 
less  beyond  estimate.  If  capital  is  limited  in  the  Ijeginning.  the  house 
should  be  ])lanned  so  that  a  ])ortion  of  it  may  he  built  as  a  nucleus  of  what 
is  to  follow.  The  farmer  may  then  add  to  it  as  he  is  able,  and  as  re(|tiirLMl. 
always  having  in  mind  the  ultimate  possession  of  a  worthy  home. 

.\  suitable  farm  house  is  the  safest  of  investments,  the  returns  on  which 
can  be  measured  and  exjjerienced.  not  alone  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a 
social  investinent.  and  as  insurance  against  discouragement,  an  outlook  of 
dreariness  and  a  life  of  drudgery.  Surely  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  the 
conveniences  in  the  home  ecpial  in  comfort  to  those  of  the  citv  dweller,  llis 
children  should  be  able  to  choose  their  xocation  without  weighing  the 
relative  attractions  between  city  and  country  home  life. 

The  farm  house  problem,  although  intensel\-  interesting,  is  a  ditillcult 
one  when  handled  conscientiously.  The  intelligent  laying  out  of  the  farm- 
stead as  a  whole  is  e<|ually  engrossing.  ( )ne  should  not  be  considered 
without  the  other.  .Some  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
fariustead  are:  .Accessibility  to  fields  and  roads:  ec<HK)mical  distribution  of 
roads  and  tillable  land :  elevation,  drainage  and  water  supply ;  general 
convenience:  prevailing  winds,  with  house  free  from  dusty  road's  aiid  barn 
yard  odors:  i)ro])er  sunlight  exposures  in  all  rooms  and  buildings:  direction 

•Farmslerul  Eiiicineer  for  the  Cilitoiriia  Slate  Land  Settlement  Bonid,  Durham,  California  Mr 
Cook    waa    formerlj'    associatcil    with    Mr.    Hoiisrhlon    8aw.ver.    archilei-t.    in    the    Shreve    builriinir,    San 
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of  the  town,  school  and  coninuiiiity  centers;  and  existence  of  healthful  con- 
ditions and  pleasin_ef  outlook. 

In  brief  form,  the  follo\vin.s:  include  a  very  few  of  the  more  important 
considerations  that  demand  attention  in  the  plannino;  of  the  farm  house  : 

The  kitchen  is  the  center  of  activities.  "Three  square  meals."  being  the 
order  of  the  day  on  a  farm,  necessitates  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
kitchen  convenience.  It  is  a  mistaken  belief  by  some,  that  a  model  kitchen 
can  be  evolved  and  standardized  like  a  piece  of  machinery.  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  individual  requirements  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  possibilities  for  attainment  in  space  and  labor  saving  ar- 
rangement of  plan  have  yet  to  be  commonly  understood. 

The  kitchen,  in  particular,  should  not  be  used  as  a  thoroughfare  to  other 
rooms. 

Dining  porch  and  dining  room  should  be  equally  accessible  for  serving 
from  the  kitchen. 

Larger  food  storage  spaces,  convenient  to  the  kitchen,  are  required  for 
the  country  house  than  for  city  or  suburban  dwellings. 

Kitchen  screen  porches  must  have  practical  value  and  not  be  mere 
"pocket  handkerchiefs"  in  size. 

The  kitchen  should  have  an  outlook  commanding  a  view  of  the  main 
road,  driveway  and  farm  buildings. 

Light,  ventilation  and  freedom  from  excessive  summer  heat  are  essen- 
tial. 

Dining  room  or  porch  sh.ould  be  accessible  to  men  without  passing 
through  the  kitchen,  or  other  main  rooms  of  the  house. 

The  various  porches  should  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  putting  them 
to  more  than  one  use  in  case  of  emergency.  (  Either  as  sleeping  porches, 
dining  porches,  living  porches,  or,  by  the  addition  of  sash,  as  separate 
rooms.) 

The  bath  room  should  be  accessible  to  all  rooms  without  going  through 
bed  rooms  and  from  the  exterior  without  entering  the  house  proper. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  sacrifice  great  convenience  for  the  sake  of  centralizing 
plunfbing  fixtures.  The  extra  initial  cost  of  separating  bath  room  and 
kitchen  is  generally  much  exaggerated. 

Ready  made  plans  are  merely  suggestive.  They  are  made  to  meet  imag- 
inary conditions.  The  natural  controlling  factors  peculiar  to  any  given 
building  site,  and  the  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  vary  in 
each  individual  case  and  are  anything  but  imaginary. 


Hardness  and  Strength  of  Stone 

THE  hardness  of  a  rock,  or  its  resistance  to  abrasion,  depends  directly  on 
the  hardness  and  texture  of  its  component  minerals.  Alost  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  granite  are  as  hard  or  harder  than  steel,  and  the  rock  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  tool.  Granites  in  which  the  proportion  of  quartz  is  large  are 
harder  than  those  in  which  it  is  small,  for  quartz  is  their  hardest  essential  con- 
stituent, writes  Oliver  Bowles  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  government  on 
the  structural  and  ornamental  stones  of  Minnesota.  Limestone  consists  of 
minerals  that  can  be  .scratched  easily  with  a  knife  and  it  is  consequently  worked 
with  comparative  ease.  Sandstone  may  be  worked  with  ease  or  difificulty,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  its  cementing  material  and  its  state  of  aggregation. 
Siliceous  sandstones  or  quartzites  are  the  most  difficult  to  cut. 

The  term  "texture,"  as  applied  to  a  rock,  nreans  the  size,  uniformity  and 
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arranfieincnt  of  its  constituent  mineral  j^rains.  In  rubble.  ri])rai)  or  crnslicd 
^tone,  texture  is  of  little  moment,  but  in  stone  of  ornamental  tirades  it  is  of 
vital  im|)<)rtance.  I'liiformity  in  size  of  <;rain  and  in  distribution  of  minerals 
is  demanded  in  monumental  and  the  best  structural  stone,  l-'ossiliferous  lime- 
stones are  suijject  to  differential  weatherint;.  which  destroys  their  originally 
uniform  surfaces. 

Rocks  are  of  manv  colors,  and  the  choice  of  color  for  a  buildinj,'-  stone  de- 
])ends  on  individual  taste  or  ])revailin!^  fashion.  I'or  monumental  .stone  there 
is  a  demand  for  rock  of  ])ractically  all  colors.  For  building  stone,  red.  ijray. 
brown  or  white  rocks  are  widely  employed,  and  dark-sj^ray  or  lilack  rocks  are 
used  but  little.  'I'he  butT  or  yellow  colors  of  many  limestones  and  sandstones, 
and  tile  red  or  ])ink  shades  of  many  tjranites  are  due  to  the  presence  of  minute 
LTrains  of  iron  o.xides.  ."surface  stains  are  serious  blemishes  and  are  <icnerally 
due  to  the  presence  of  small  crystals  of  pyrite.  marcasite  or  sidcrite.  which 
oxidize  by  weathering,  or  to  soluble  iron  salts  in  the  quarry  water. 

Most  building  stones,  when  unweathered.  are  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
ordinary  structural  uses.  I'.ridge  piers  and  supporting  columns  in  large  build- 
ings must  sustain  great  i)ressures,  but  even  in  such  structures  the  strength  of 
ordinary  stone  far  exceeds  the  re(|uirements  of  safety.  It  is.  however,  general- 
ly conceded  that  rock  disintegrates  and  tends  to  weaken  more  readily  when 
under  severe  stress,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of  20  is  usually  demanded — that  is. 
the  stone  must  be  able  to  resist  a  crushing  stress  20  times  as  great  as  that  to 
which  it  will  be  subject  when  ]>laced  in  a  wall.  For  ordinary  u.ses  a  stone  that 
will  sustain  a  crushing  strength  of  5.000  ]X)unds  to  the  square  inch  is  considered 
satisfactory.  .Most  fresh  granites  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  20.000  to  35,000 
ix)unds  to  the  s<|uare  inch,  and  many  limestones  will  sustain  a  ijressure  nearly 
as  great.  Sandstones  differ  widely  in  strength,  but  their  probable  strength  can 
be  judged  from  the  state  of  aggregation  of  their  constituent  minerals.  Crushing 
tests  are  not  particularly  useful  except  those  made  on  stone  that  is  to  be  em- 
j>loyed  for  some  pur]X)se  that  demands  exceptionally  great  strength.  Tests 
made  to  show  transverse  strength — that  is.  the  strength  re(juired  to  sustain  a 
load  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  stone  that  is  supported  at  the  ends — is 
(jf  more  imi>ortance.  for  it  shows  the  adaptability  of  the  stone  to  use  as  window 
cai)s.  door  cai)s  and  the  like.  The  number  of  broken  caps  that  may  be  ob- 
served in  buildings  indicates  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  in  selecting 
stone  for  such  uses. — .Stone. 
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Some  Practical  Points  in  the  Design  and  Construction 
of  Partitions* 

By  H.  L.  BARRACLOUGH 

H.W'IXG  l>een  asked  to  write  something  on  the  use  of  partitions.  I 
had  ahnost  thought  their  common  use  and  infinite  variety  would 
scarcely  ha\e  required  anyone  to  ask  further  information  on  the 
(|uestion.  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. 

Like  many  other  things,  the  war  has  brought  ]:)artitions  into  an  almost 
endless  number  of  uses,  one  of  which  has  been  for  the  building  of  huts 
and  houses.  Though  this  may  be  new  to  some,  the  writer  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  building  of  schools  and  sanitoriums  with  plaster  slabs, 
cement  rendered  outside,  and  those  places  stand  todaj'  as  good  as  when 
erected. 

^^'hen  partition  slabs  were  first  used  they  had  to  meet  some  stern 
opposition  from  those  always  present  in  a  community  who  oppose  any- 
thing new.  Even  today  one  meets  with  people  who  are  opposed  to  inno- 
\ations.  However,  we  may  thank  the  evils  of  war  for  dispelling  some 
objections  concerning  partitions. 

Simple  as  it  may  seem,  the  erection  of  partition  slabs,  as  experience 
has  prtjved,  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  hands  of  men  used  to  this 
particular  class  of  work.  A  badly  built-up  job  is  sure  to  develop  cracks 
in  unthought-of  places,  the  blame  \ery  often  being  fixed  on  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  particular  partition  slabs.  This  long-suffering  individual 
very  often  has  little  means  of  replying  to  the  criticisms,  where  the  slabs 
alone  are  supplied  by  him. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  partition  slabs  manufactured  and  on  the 
markets — breeze,  pumice,  plaster  and  clay — each  of  which  has  its  special 
claims. 

Plaster,  until  recently,  has  been  the  most  common  in  use.  and  has 
many  advantages  o\er  breeze  slabs.  Solid  plaster  slabs  are  light,  easily 
fixed,  with  little  or  no  waste  in  erection,  ^\'hen  up,  they  form  a  solid 
wall,  hygienic  in  all  ways,  as  every  possible  lodgment  for  dirt  and  vermin 
is  effectually  closed  after  the  walls  have  been  plastered  out.  and  are  fire- 
and  sound-resisting,  provided  the  work  has  been  executed  by  skilled  labor, 
which  goes  largely  to  ease  the  question  of  after-cracks. 

Mv  opinion  is  that  hollow  plaster  slabs,  although  lighter,  have  some 
objectionable  features,  the  compressional  strength  of  the  slab  having  been 
somewhat  destroyed  through  the  apertures:  and  further,  if  spiking  is  re- 
sorted to  for  fi.xing,  very  often  the  spikes  crack  the  slabs  when  being 
driven  in.  and  generally  weaken  the  whole  wall. 

In  fi.xing  plaster  partition  slabs,  it  is  essential  that  the  suction  should 
be  destroyed  by  applying  a  thin  cement  wash,  and  that  they  should  be 
well  bedded  in  plaster  in  preference  to  spiking. 

It  is  preferable  that  all  slabs,  used  for  partition  work,  should  be 
tongued  and  grooved  horizontally  and  vertically,  and,  in  fixing,  the 
grooves  should  be  placed  upwards  and  the  joints  broken,  as  in  brick 
work,  and  the  vertical  joints  carefully  grouted  in  with  plaster,  both  where 
they  join  up  to  the  door  frames  or  brick  walls,  and  where  they  butt 
against  each  other,  ^^'here  a  slab  has  to  be  cut  it  is  advisable  to  form  a 
grfiove  by  scooping  a  piece  out. 

'Paper  read  before  the  Concrete  Institute,  London,  March  Jl,   191S. 
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IMaster  slabs  have  been  successfully  used  for  external  works  tixed  on 
vvchhI  framingfs  and  faced  with  tiles,  hut  this  is  an  expensive  form  of 
work,  and  if  not  carried  out  liy  experienced  labor  the  tiles  are  liable  to 
come  off. 

Seven  years  ajjo.  two-inch  plaster  slabs  were  used  for  internal  and 
external  walls  of  a  school  in  .Xorthnnilierland.  The  slabs  were  tixed  to 
wood  framing-  on  outside,  renilered  over  surface  with  cement,  mortar 
floated  to  an  even  surface  and  rough  cast  with  a  mixture  of  slag  and  i)ea 
gravel,  one-inch  internal  slabs  nailed  to  framing  floated  and  skimmed 
with  washed  haired  lime  and  putty,  and  finished  with  putty  and  plaster 
thriiughout.  a  dado  of  3  feet  (i  inches  being  formed  with  portland  cement 
back,  and  finislied  with  Keene's  cement  face,  trowelled  smooth.  It  has 
])roved  a  very  satisfactory  construction  as  well  as  cheaj). 

A  well-known  firm  has  recently  intrt)duced  a  plaster  slab  with  a 
s])ecial  face  to  receive  cement  rendering  for  external  w-ork.  and  they  claim 
that  it  will  withstand  the  weather  for  twenty  years  without  being  re- 
rendered.  These  have  been  used  for  external  works  on  several  jol)s  in 
the  Midlanils.  and  would  appear  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  a  cheap- 
system  cottage  or  bungalow  building.  This  system  could  l)e  used  in  con- 
junction with  light  reinforcetl  concrete  piers  and  beams  or  wood  framing, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  very  rapid  construction.  Doors  and 
windows  can  ])ractically  be  fixed  in  any  position,  as  the  openings  can 
easily  be  cut.  after  the  wall  is  up,  witlmut  much  danger  of  damaging 
other  parts. 

The  foundation  need  only  i)e  ''  inches  depth  of  good  concrete  under 
the  wall,  weathered  on  the  outside,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  nf  any 
damp  course. 

The  pumice  slat)  is  a  \ery  light  form  of  construction,  convenient  to 
handle,  and  is  manufactured  from  pumice  and  volcanic  sand  (imjiorted 
from  Italy)  mixed  with  ]>ortland  cement.  These  slates  form  a  rigid  con- 
struction when  up.  Xails  can  readily  be  driven  into  them  iukI  take  a 
good  hold,  doing  away  with  tiie  iiecessitx  of  plugging  for  fi.xing  skirtings 
or  ])icture   rails. 

The  hollow  terra  cotta  i)artition  tiie  is  well  known  to  luanx  ,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  different  sizes  from  several  firms,  and  lias  tlie  advantage 
of  being  easily  handled.  It  can  be  obtained  with  a  keyed  or  smooth  face, 
and  is  being  used  just  now  extensively  for  exterior  work.  It  is  easily 
built  up.  the  horizontal  joints  being  bedded  with  cement,  and  the  \ertical 
joints  grouted  up.  and  seems  to  be  (piite  effective  in  withstanding  the 
weather,  but  it  has  only  come  into  prominent  use  for  this  ])urpose  re- 
cently, owing  to  the  i)resent  shortage  of  other  materials,  and  it  remains 
to  i)e  proved  what  effect  time  will  have  on  it.  1  am.  however,  strouglv 
of  the  o])inion  that  there  are  several  points  in  its  favor  for  this  pur])ose. 
being  cheajjcr  than  a  brick  wall  of  the  same  thickness,  resists  the  (lam]) 
better  and  insures  a  more  even  temperature.  l)ut  does  not  lend  itself  to 
nailing.  \\  here  it  is  necessary  to  fix  skirtings  and  rails.  ])rovision  should 
be  made  for  same  at  the  time  of  erection  by  carefully  inserting  plugs  in 
the  joints.  Should  this  not  be  done  at  the  time  of  erection,  and  it  is 
found  necessar\-  to  fix  electric  fittings  or  hook  rails,  the  joints  should 
l)e  cut  out.  and  a  plug  built  in.  as  any  attempt  to  flrive  a  nail  into  the  tile 
is  generally  a  failure,  besides  being  liable  to  break  the  face  of  the  whole 
tile. 

Those  of  us  who  ha^■e  had  to  do  with  i)artitions  know  only  to<i  well 
that  they  mostly  have  the  annoying  habit  of  showing  cracks  whirh  more 
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often  than  not  y<.)  right  thnmnli.  These  cracks  may  dex-elop  from  either 
of  the  following  causes: 

The  cracks  generally  occur  just  under  the  ceiling  or  near  walls  and 
duor  frames,  or  at  top  corners  of  door  frames.  The  cracks  at  the  tops  or 
by  the  walls  may  be  caused  by  variation  of  temperature,  causing  expan- 
sion or  contraction,  or  through  the  supports  deflecting  or  settling.  Cracks 
also  are  generally  to  be  found  on  top  stories  of  buildings  with  large  flat 
roofs,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  flat  as  well  as  the  partition,  and 
up  to  the  present  I  ha^-e  not  seen  any  successful  method  of  stopping  this 
occurring  with  a  built-up  ])artition,  for  e\en  when  cut  and  carefully  filled 
in,  the  cracks  will  readily  appear  again. 

The  cracks  on  doors  are  particular!}'  noticeable  when  the  jambs  pro- 
ject a  few  inches  above  the  frame,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  wood  frame 
swelling,  through  absorbing-  the  moisture  from  the  partition  whilst  it  is 
being  erected.  These  can  generally  be  stopped  up  successfully  if  cut  out 
and  filled  in,  after  the  partition  has  had  time  to  dry  out,  and  will  not  ap- 
pear again,  provided  the  door  frames  are  fixed  rigidly  enough  to  prevent 
the  partition  from  being  shaken  when  the  door  is  shut  quickly.-  The  bes": 
remedy,  however,  is  to  prexent  this  by  stopping  the  door  jambs  ofif  flush 
and  carrying  the  partition  (jver  in  one  slab.  This  method  is  now  recog- 
nized by  most  practical  fi.xers  as  the  best,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
carried  out  wherever  possible. 

The  position  of  a  partition  is  too  often  left  to  be  settled  after  the  floor 
and  beams  are  all  in,  and  then  it  is  placed  anywhere,  whether  the  weight 
is  supported  by  a  main  beam  or  only  by  the  floor,  and  more  often  than 
not  gets  placed  on  the  floor,  away  from  the  main  beam,  which  may  only 
be  calculated  to  carry  a  load  of  100  pounds  per  foot  super;  whereas  many 
3-inch  partitions,  when  plastered  both  sides,  weigh  18  pounds  per  foot 
super,  and  10  feet  is  quite  an  ordinary  height  for  such  a  ]iartition,  there- 
fore one  foot  run  would  weigh  180  pounds.  The  heaviest  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  domestic  buildings  are  generally  placed  against  the  partition, 
and  in  an  office  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence  to  find  a  heavy  safe  one 
side  and  a  tier  of  shelves  filled  with  books  and  papers  on  the  other. 
Taking  the  total  weight  of  the  safe  at  15  cwts.,  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
bearing,  and  the  bookcase  at  2  cwts.  per  foot  run,  we  find,  if  a  3-inch  par- 
tition, 12  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high,  happens  to  be  placed  on  the  floor, 
we  get  the  following  load  per  foot  super  in  that  particular  place  : 

3-in.  partition — 18  lbs.  per  ft.  sup.  x  12  ft.  wide  x  10  ft.  high  =  a  distributed  load  of  2.160  lbs. 

1  safe  =  a  distributed  load  of  30  cwt.  = 3,360  lbs. 

1  tier  of  slielves  10  ft.  wide  at  2  cwt.  per  ft.  run  =  20  cwt.  = 2,240  lbs. 

Giving  a  total  load  of  7,760  lbs. 

Taking  tlie  width  of  floor  occupied  as  3  ft.  x  12  ft.  =  36  ft.  sup. 

Therefore,  7,760  pounds  divided  by  36  equals  21.5.-5  pounds  per  foot 
sup.  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  floor,  which  is  more  than  double 
what  the  floor  weight  and  main  beams  were  calculated  to  carry,  and 
e.xcept  for  the  large  safety  factor  required  by  the  authorities  there  would 
be  more  than  mere  cracks  appearing.  The  writer  is  stnmgly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  position  of  all  partitions  wherever  possible  should  be  settled 
at  the  time  of  planning,  and  proper  beams  arranged  to  carry  them,  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  advisable  wherever  possible  to  have  par- 
titions cast  in  situ  and  reinforced  with  small  steel  rods,  forming  a  beam 
from  wall  to  wall.  This  method  has  been  carried  out  by  nie  and  has 
always  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  helps  very  considerably  to  tie  the 
wall  and  distribute  its  load  more  ex'enly,  and  costs  little  nnore  than  a  built-up 
partition. 
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Enorm  JUS  Consumption  of  Steel  for  War  Purposes 

THE  ijoveriiirient  has  tightened  its  gri])  on  tlie  steel  su]>ply  of  the  country 
in  accord  with  an  agreement  reache(l  lietween  tlie  war  industries  hoaril 
and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  direct  and  indirect  re(|uireinents  of  the  American  government  and  the 
allies  will  he  met  first.  If  there  is  anv  surplus  it  will  he  equitahly  distributed 
among  the  non-war  industries. 

Mr.  IJernard  M.  Ilaruch.  chairman  of  the  war  industries  hoard,  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  all-ilay  secret  session  of  that  body,  made  iiublic  resolution'- 
adopted  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  steel  institute  and  the  board,  defining 
the  steel  policy,  according  to  Washington  disjiatches.  I-'igures  were  not  made 
public  hut  a  resolution  adojUed  by  the  committee  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment and  allies'  steel  needs  necessitates  strict  conservation  of  the  available 
supply  and  expansion  of  e.xisting  resources  and  development  of  new  cliannels 
of  su])])ly. 

The  iron  and  steel  institute  agrees  that  no  ))ig-iron  or  steel  will  be  de- 
livered e.xcept  on  a  priority  certificate  issued  by  the  war  industries  board, 
and  then  for  )io  purposes  other  than  tho<e  embraced  in  ihe  ]ireference  list 
oi  the  |)riorities  divisi(}n  of  the  board. 

The  Iward  .nmiounced  there  will  be  enough  steel  for  all  inirjwses.  hut 
conservation  must  be  observed.  The  steel  mills  have  now  on  their  books,  it 
IS  stated,  unfilled  orders  for  steel  approximating  17.000.000  tons,  which  i>  a 
little  more  than  half  the  entire  output  for  last  year. 

America's  finished  steel  ])roduction  has  been  about  34.000.000  tons  an- 
nually. I'or  war  purposes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  our  ("lOvernment  and  its 
Allies  have  already  ordered  20.000.000  tons,  or  enough  to  take  the  entire 
steel  output  for  a  jjeriod  of  nearly  eight  months.  However,  it  will  prove 
impracticable  to  divert  all  the  steel  output  into  war  channels. 

.Six  weeks  ago  Mr.  J.  Leonard  Replogle.  i'"cderal  steel  director,  told  the 
steel  i)roducers  that  they  had  seriously  underestimated  the  ( lovemment's  steel 
rec|uirements  and  they  must  make  up  their  minds  that  practicallv  all  their 
output  would  have  to  go  to  the  (iovernment  during  tlie  rest  of  this  vear.  He 
stated  that  steel  for  projectiles  alone  would  total  .^.000.000  tons  this  \-ear  or 
!5  per  cent  of  the  entire  steel  output! 

The  steel  producers  were  amazed  at  the  ("lovermnent's  avowed  steel  pro- 
gram, but  Mr.  Re])logle  told  them  that  he  was  not  at  lii)erty  to  mention  cer- 
tain j)lans  that  involved  an  additional  tonnage  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  steel  producers  have  i)ledged  themselves  to  .give  jmoritv  to  (Iovern- 
ment orders,  but  it  is  oijvious  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a '  i>ledge  our 
Government  would  have  followed  the  I'.ritish  precedent  and  woidd  iiave 
commandeered  the  entire  steel  output. 

Jud.ge  (Jary  of  the  l".  S.  Steel  C'orijoration  stated  that  his  companv  would 
increa.se  its  capacity,  if  necessary,  but  "that  requires  a  good  deal  of  time." 
It  is  evident  that  increased  outinit  of  existing  plants  offers  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  sources  of  relief  from  the  steel  famine.  .Another  source  of  relief  will 
be  the  greater  use  of  lumber  and  concrete— a  matter  that  has  not  yet  received 
ade<|uate  consideration.  ^ 

:k  * 

Big  Warehouse  and  Dock  Project 

.Mr.  I'rederick  II.  .Meyer.  San  I->ancisco  architect,  with  offices  in  the  I'.ank- 
ers  Investment  building,  has  prei)arcd  preliminary  plans  for  a  big  warehouse 
and  concrete  dock  i)roject  on  the  bay  at  San  Mateo.  The  ))lan  will  lie  carried 
out  on  lines  similar  to  the  liush  terminal  docks  in  Xew  ^'ork  Ciiv  and  covers 
an  area  of  one  square  mile.  The  project  is  being  |)romoted  by  Mr.  Sayre. 
with  the   I  lotaling  Instate  Co..  Merchants  Exchange  buijding.  .San   I'rancisco. 
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The  buildini;'  world  is  taking  keen 
interest  in  ship  con.strnction,  which 
has  overshadowed  other 
The  Archilect  brandies  of  building,  for 
and  Ship  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Building  This  interest  is  not  con- 

fined to  the  layman  or  to 
the  naval  architect  and  engineer.  It 
is  being  shared  by  architects  and  en- 
gineers generally,  many  of  whom  are 
considering  seriously  going  into  this 
now  very  attractive  field.  Some  train- 
ing, of  course,  will  be  necessary,  but 
for  the  man  already  equipped  with 
technical  knowledge  of  draftsmanship, 
and  for  the  engineer,  too,  the  addi- 
tional schooling  necessary  should  not 
prove  a  barrier  for  those  seeking  this 
new  field  of  endeavor.  The  names  of 
several  architects  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  |)ress  as  having  taken 
to  ship  planning  and  we  know  of  one 
prominent  designer  of  skyscrapers 
whose  plans  for  a  certain  type  of 
water  craft  are  now  under  serious  con- 
sideration at  Washington. 

It  is  because  of  the  iiart  which  the 
architect  and  engineer  is  taking  in 
the  movement  to  strengthen  our  sea- 
faring equipment  that  this  magazine 
is  devoting  space  this  month,  and  will 
continue  to  feature  more  or  less  in 
future  issues,  the  more  important 
achievements  of  the  world's  greatest 
present-da}-   industry — shipbuilding. 


Hopeful 
Outlook  for 
Building 


The  government  has  at  last  made 
clear  that  it  does  not  desire  and  has 
never  desired  to  put  a  stop 
to  necessary  building  con- 
struction. Tile  individual 
or  corporation  confronted 
with  a  building  problem  need  only 
answer  one  question:  Is  the  building- 
essential  ? 

Secretary  Mc.\doo  has  stated  in  un- 
equivocal terms  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Calder,  which  forms  a  ]iart  of  the  Sen- 
ate records,  that  "there  has  never  been 
any  suggestion  that  buildings  actually 
needed  for  the  health  and  protection 
of  the  civil  population,  or  for  the  con- 
duct of  essential  business  of  the  coun- 
try, should  not  be  constructed  during 
the  period  of  the  war."    .\  great  num- 
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l)er  i)f  contemplated  necessary  hiiikl- 
injj  o|)erations  have  been  jKistponed  be- 
canse  of  an  erroneous  interpretation 
nf  the  ijovernnient's  wishes.  Tliese 
should  now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mc.^doo's  statement  was  in 
answer  to  Senator  Calder.  wlio  had 
asserted  that  buildinij  oiierations 
would  not  excee.l  8300.003.000  for 
l'>18.  as  compared  with  $1  ..=^00.000.- 
000  for  l')16.  a  Ixdow  normal  year, 
and  one  of  the  |)rincipal  causes  for  this 
threat  decrease  was  due  to  the  sup- 
])osed  attitude  of  the  ijoverninent  in 
l)lacin>j  a  ban  on  buildinij  ci>nstruction. 
\ot  only  were  i>rivate  owners  holdintj 
up  work.  but.  accordins;'  to  Senator 
Calder.  banks  and  mortsj^ajij^e  com- 
panies were  not  lendinj^-  money  on 
buildin,sr  operations,  and  very  little  on 
real  estate  mortj^agfes. 

Tiiere  has  been  every  reason  for  the 
averajje  |)erst)n  to  believe  tliat  the  atti- 
tude of  the  •government  was  aijainst 
building^  now.  "Economy-at-all-costs" 
advocates  have  s])read  tlie  '"no  build- 
ing" idea  to  the  jxiint  wliere  to  build 
durinjj'  the  war  would  amount  almost 
to  disloyalty. 

.\  committee  of  the  Indiana  Lime- 
stone Quarrymen's  Association  re- 
cently waited  on  Mr.  McAdoo  and 
made  clear  to  hini  that  his  stand  on 
the  buildintj  ])roposition  had  been  mis- 
understood. It  was  suijij-ested  that  a 
new.  clean-cut  statement  from  him  to 
the  etTect  that  the  jjovernment  meant 
to  pursue  a  constructive  ]X)licy  would 
serve  to  dispel  the  fo<j  of  misappre- 
hension. The  secretary  replied  to  the 
sugjjestion  that  in  view  of  jirevious 
statements  to  tlie  jjublic  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  apparent  nn'sunderstand- 
ing  wliich  has  arisen  throuijh  them. 
further  utterance  w(jid(l  only  serve  to 
thicken  the  fo.sj. 

Mr.  Mc.-\doo"s  letter  to  .Senator  Cal- 
der  now  makes  it  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  regard  all  i)rivate 
building  as  non-essential.  So  at  last 
we  are  down  to  a  common  sense  basis. 
.^ny  one  confronted  with  a  building 
])roblem  will  have  no  trouble  in  deter- 
inining  whether  or  no  to  carry  out  the 
operation  at  this  time. 


Necessary  Building 

A.\nSL\l)i:RSTA.\I)I.\"i;  s<.cnis  to  have 
spread  a  few  niontlis  ago  that  govern- 
ment officials  were  attempting  to  di.scour- 
age  all  forms  of  bniUling.  Secretary 
Mc.\doo,  as  reported  in  fnll  elsewhere  in 
this  issne.  has  gone  to  considerable  pains 
to  explain  that  "there  has  never  been  any 
suggestion  that  buildings  actually  needed 
for  the  health  and  protection  of  the  civil 
population,  or  for  the  conduct  of  essential 
business  of  the  country,  should  not  be  con- 
structed during  the  period  of  the  war." 

Trcmcn<lous  sums  of  money  are  1)eing 
used  in  tlie  war — not  wasted,  but  well  spent 
in  establishing  a  just  and  permanent  peace 
for  the  future.  These  expenditures  must 
be  met.  and  the  sound,  economic  way  is  to 
increase  production  and  decrease  consump- 
tion. The  amount  that  output  exceeds 
outgo  is  what  is  saved  for  war  work.  Un- 
necessary expenditures  in  any  direction 
are  wasteful,  because  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense of  lighting  must  be  balanced  by  rigid 
economies  at  home. 

In  the  building  field  any  construction 
which  does  not  contrilnne  to  the  success 
of  our  arms,  to  the  greater  productivity  of 
industry  or  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people  should  be  discoura.ged.  Tliis 
fact  hardly  needs  be  stated,  as  economic 
conditions  prevent  the  undertaking  of  such 
operations.  With  the  non-essentials  elimin- 
ated, the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  neces- 
sary building  appears  more  clearly. 

What.  then,  are  some  of  the  necessary 
building  operations?  First  are  the  direct 
govcrnmein  requirements — the  thousands 
of  structures  necessary  for  the  success  of 
our  lighting  forces — the  buildings  of  all 
kinds  at  the  various  training  camps,  the 
storehouses  for  munitions  and  supplies,  the 
buildings  abroad,  government-owned  in- 
dustries, shipyards,  hospitals,  etc.  The 
greatest  efforts  that  the  building  industry 
can  put  forth  seem  small  compared  to  the 
iniportance  of  this  undertaking. 

Then  comes  the  building  requirements  of 
imlustries  manufacturing  war  materials  and 
supplies.  The  enormous  increase  in  pro- 
duction calls  for  larger  plants  and  more 
buildings.  Overcrowded  traaisportation 
facilities  make  necessary  more  warehou.ses 
to  store  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

Readjustment  of  manufacturing  has 
caused  shifting  of  labor  to  new  locations, 
.ind  has  produced  housing  problems  in  many 
places.  This  condition  must  be  met  in  a 
big  way.  as  efficiency  in  production  is  only 
lX)ssil)le  where  the  worker  is  surroimded 
with  proper  home  conditions.  Untold  num- 
bers of  houses  must  be  built  quickly  in 
many  parts  of  the  country — and  they  should 
be  well  built,  substantial  and  attractive,  not 
temporary  shacks  which  undermine  the 
self-respect  of  the  occupant. 

With  the  whole  nation  on  a  war  basis, 
new  buildings  are  often  required  in  imcx- 
pected  places.     Office  liuiMings.   hotels  aM<l 
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stores  may  be  absolutely  essential,  tliougli 
at  first  thought  it  might  seem  tliat  such 
buildings  could  be  postponed  until  after  the 
war.  The  erection  of  a  theatre  would  be 
cntireh-  proper  in  a  new  community  requir- 
ing some  means  of  recreation. 

Any  necessary  building  adds  wealth  to 
the  nation.  A  building  investment  is  per- 
manent and  depreciates  little  in  years,  while 
most  purchases  are  totally  consumed  in  a 
short  time.  The  large  volume  of  necessary 
building  will  tax  the  resources  of  the  con- 
struction world.  Every  branch  of  it  should 
organize  to  meet  the  new  conditions  with 
energy  and   enthusiasm. — Modern   Building. 


Architect   Building   Apartments 

Mr.  A.  C.  Swartz.  architect  in  the 
Rowell  building,  Fresno,  is  building  a 
two-story  frame  apartment  house,  40.k 
105,  on  R  street,  near  Mariposa,  Fresno. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  wall  beds,  gas 
heaters   and   hardwood   floors. 


Washington  Stat.e  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

On  Sunday,  July  14th,  the  members  of 
^\'ashington  State  Chapter  held  an  en- 
joyable picnic  and  outing,  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Huntington,  president,  at 
his  summer  camp  at  West  Landing.  Lake 
Washington. 


Anuriran  instiiute  of  Arrljttf  rta 

(ORG.^NIZED  1857) 
OFFICERS  FOR  1918-19 

President Thoius   R.    Kimb.\ll.   Omaha.    Neb. 

First    Vice-President Ch.\rles    A.    Favrot. 

New   Orleans.    La. 

Second   Vice-President Geo.    S.    Mills. 

Toledo.  Ohio 
Secretary.  ..  .W.  Stanley  Parker,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid.  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President John  Bakew!;ll.  ,Tr. 

\'ice-President Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Secretary  and  Treasurer Morris   Bruce 

Chas.  Peter  Weeks 
Toi-=Trr=  J  -August  G.  Headman 

""-""^ ^  Smith  O'Brien 

W.  C.  Haves 


Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel    R.    Huntington.    Seatlle 

1st  Vice-Pres A.  H.  .Albertson,  Seattle 

2d  \'ice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d    \'ice-President A.    Held.    Spokane 

Secretary G.  C.    Filed,   Seattle 

Treasurer F.   L.   Baker,  Seattle 

i  James  Stephen.  Seattle 
Council <  James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

I  Charles  H.   Bebb,  Seattle 

(Saltfornia  &tatp  Haarb  of  Arrljttf rturr 

NORTHERIT    SISTBXOT. 

President Edgar   .\.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer  ....Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

John  Bakewell.  Jr.  J.  Cather  Newsom 

SOUTSEBH     DISTRICT. 

President John   P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred  H.    Roehrig 

(  Octavius  Morgan 
Members -(Sumner  P.  Hunt 

I  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 

©an  3Franrt8ro  ArrhUrrtural  Qllub 

OFFICERS    FOR  1918 

President    John    F.    Beuttler 

X'ice-President    Edward    Flanders 

Secretary   Harry  M.  Miciielsen 

Treasurer    Leonard    F.    Starks 

I  Edward  Fames 
Directors <  Louis  M.  Cohn 

/  J.  S.   Cole 

l&an  S^ranrtsro  i^octrty  of  ArctiUrrta 

President   George  VV.  Kelham 

X'ice-President   John  Reid.  Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren  Charles  Perry 

Director  CH Charles  Peter  Weeks 

Director  (2) Arthur  Brown.  Jr. 

lOaatfttigton  &tatp  &arirtg  of  ArrlfitfttB 

President -A.    Warren   Gould 

Secretary Wm.    J.    Jones 

Treasurer J.   L.    McCauley 

I  Harry    H     Tames 
I  VVm.  J.   Jones 

Trustees -<   .Alfred  Breitung 

i  J.    L.    McCauley 
'  G.    F.    Rowe 

Enaittpcra  anb  Arrtiitfrta  Aaaociation 
of  Cob  Angrlra 

President H.  Z.  Osborne.  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.  J.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.   L.   Smith 

Directors 

A.  H.   KoEBiG,  A.   B.   Benton,   Edwin   Bergstrom 

Geo.  P.   Robinson 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President J.  J.  Backus 

Vice-President H.    M.    Patterson 

Secretary Henry   F.   Withey 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 

LvMAX   Farwell  Percy   A.   Eisen 

S.  B.  Marston 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 
President Joseph  Jacobberger 

\"ICE-PreSIDENT FOLGER      JOHNSON 

Secretary    Alfred   H.    Smith 

Treasurer   Fred  Webber 

...      .  I  Morris  H.  Whitehouse 

""^''^'^^^ "I   F.  A.  Naramore 


&an  Sugo  ArrljUrrtural  Aaaoriation 

President Charles   Cressev 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 

&an  Soaqutn  Hallry  Aaa'tt  of  Arrl?aprtB 

President W.  J.  Wright 

Vice-President E.  B.  Brown 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    \*.    Mayo 

Portlanb  Artl|ttrrtural  Atflirr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier   Edwin  Merrill 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Personal 

Mr.  Z.  C.  llul)l.ell,  an  architect  oi" 
Spokane,  is  in  Washington,  1).  C.  where 
he  was  summoned  by  the  shipping  board 
to  explain  a  patent  form  invented  in 
Spokane  that  is  designed  to  increase  the 
output  of  concrete  ships.  The  form  can 
be  easily  taken  down  after  a  ship  is  fin- 
ished and  set  up  for  another  vessel  of 
greater  or  less  tonnage.  This  avoids  the 
delay  and  e.\pense  of  rebuilding  the 
forms. 

Mr.  Ma.\  Thclnn.  president  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  accept  a  po- 
sition as  surveyor  of  all  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies 
by  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Thelan 
has  been  in  Washington  for  several 
weeks  representing  the  .National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  and  UtiHty  Commis- 
sioners in  aiding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  in   the   war  emergency. 

Mr.  .\.  .\.  M.  Russell,  for  some  time 
in  the  drafting  department  of  tlie  Cali- 
lornia  State  Harbor  Commission,  San 
I'Vancisco.  is  to  be  placed  in  ciiarge  of 
the  inspection  department  of  all  con- 
crete ships  built  on  the  I'acilic  Coast. 
Mr.  Russell  is  now  in  the  East,  but 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  San  h'ran- 
cisco    in    the    near    future. 

.\nother  former  employee  of  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  State  Har- 
bor Commission,  .Mr.  Harry  S(|uires. 
has  been  called  Rast  to  the  position  of 
construction  engineer  of  the  concrete 
ship  division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Cor)ioration. 

Mr.  John  E.  Kunst,  formerly  an  archi- 
tect of  Los  .Angeles,  now  located  at 
Jerome,  .Ariz.,  won  a  prize  offered  l)y  W'. 
H.  .Archdeacon  of  that  city,  for  the  1)est 
patriotic  song  written  by  a  Verde  district 
composer.  The  judges  took  into  con- 
sideration patriotic  spirit,  originality, 
versilication   and    rythm. 

Mr.  Harold  C).  Se.ssmith,  well  known 
architect  of  Seattle  and  formerly  profes- 
sor oi;  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  has  been  made  a  captain 
in  the  18th  U.  S.  Engineers,  .American 
Expeditionary  I'orccs.  He  left  Seattle 
as  a  sergeant. 


-Mr.  Ernest  Curtiss,  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Binder  &  Curtiss,  architects 
of  San  Jose,  is  at  Camp  Kearney,  where 
he  expects  to  be  commissioned  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Construction  Division  of  the 
Army.  

Architects   in   War   Work   at   Home 

That  the  architect  is  doing  his  bit  in 
war  work  at  home  is  evident  from  the 
following   list: 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  San  Pran- 
cisco — Designed  office  building,  hospital 
and  power  house  for  Union  Iron  Works 
and  complete  plant  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

J.  R.  MILLER.  San  Francisco— De- 
signed office  building  and  other  struc- 
tures for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

JOHN'  REID,  JR..  San  Francisco— De- 
signed shop  building  for  L'nion  Iron 
Works,  .\lameda. 

J.  J.  DOXOV.AX,  Oakland— Designed 
buildings  for  Hanlon   Shii)lniilding  Co. 

LLOYD  R.XLLY.  San  Francisco— De- 
signed office  building  for  Union  Con- 
struction Company. 

GEO.  W.  KELH.VM.  San  Francisco- 
Planning  housing  facilities  for  Mare 
Island  shipworkers. 

W.  H.  R.ATCLIFF,  JR.,  Berkeley- 
T'laiining  housing  facilities  for  shipwork- 
ers in  -Alameda. 

GEO.  .A.  .APPLEG.ARTH,  San  I'ran- 
cisco — Designing  housing  facilities  for 
shipworkers  at  Bay  Point. 


Adopt  Hospital  Plans 

Working  plans  from  the  office  of  Mr. 
R.  A.  Herold.  architect  of  Sacramento, 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $160,41)2.49 
for  the  construction  of  a  tubercular  hos- 
pital at  Weimar,  Placer  county,  by  eleven 
Xortliern  California  counties,  have  lieen 
adopted  by  all  the  counties  interested. 
Of  the  am'ount  quoted.  $149,992.50  goes 
into  actual  building  construction.  Tlie 
plans  provide  for  ten  sleeping  porches 
and  thirteen  cottages  in  addition  to  ad- 
ministration building,  service  statioi\, 
power  house,  nurses'  liome.  superintend- 
ent's  cottage   and   other  structures. 
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H.    G.    Corwin    Bankrupt 

Mr.  Harley  G.  Corwin.  a  Los  Angeles 
architect,  at  one  time  associated  witli 
Engineer  W.  W.  Breite  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  tiled  a  petition  in  bankruptcy, 
listing  his  debts  at  $5,499.37  and  assets 
at  $50.  comprising  wearing  apparel, 
which  are  claimed  exempt.  The  prin- 
cipal debts  are  on  notes  and  judgments 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
courts.  Mr.  Corwin  was  for  a  number 
of  years  architect  for  the  Maine  Build- 
ing and    Investment   Company. 


Compton    School    Building 

Messrs.  .Allison  &  .\llison,  140S  Hi- 
bernian building.  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  new 
manual  arts  and  gymnasium  buildings 
for  Compton  L^nion  High  .School  dis- 
trict. The  buildings  will  be  of  either 
hollow  tile  or  brick  construction  and 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  wood- 
working machinery,  motors  and  other 
appliances.  The  buildings  will  cost 
about  $35,000. 


Fireproof    Residence 

.Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  1017  Hibernian 
building,  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  pre- 
liminarj'  studies  for  a  large  fireproof 
residence  to  be  erected  at  Montecito 
for  Mrs.  Mary  Stewart.  The  house 
will  probably  'be  of  hollow  tile  con- 
struction with  clay  tile  roof.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  erected  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  For  the  present,  Mrs. 
Stewart  will  reside  in  a  frame  dwelling 
now   on   the   site. 


Addition  to  Armour  Building 

Plans  ha\  e  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Blohme,  architects  in  the 
.•Maska  Commercial  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  contract  has  been  let  to 
-Messrs.  Barrett  &  Hilp  for  a  two-story 
Class  C  addition  to  the  .\rmour  build- 
ing at  Battery  and  Union  streets,  San 
Francisco,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Ses- 
son.  The  addition  will  make  the  build- 
ing  five   stories. 


St.  Francis  Wood  Residences 

Messrs.  Willis  Polk  &  Company  have 
completed  plans  for  an  attractive  frame 
residence  to  be  built  in  St.  Francis 
Wood  for  Dr.  Wm.  Boericke.  The 
house    is    estimated    to    cost    $12,000. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Blohme  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  $6,500  home  to  be 
built  in  the  same  tract  for  Mrs.  E.  -\. 
Eason. 

Bungalow   Court,    Los   Angeles 

Mr.  Percy  Eisen.  380  Wilco.x  build- 
ing. Los  .-Xngeles,  is  preparing  plans  for 
six  four-room  bungalows  to  be  erected 
at   Harbor   City  for   Mr.   T.   Hickman. 


More  About  Mare  Island  Housing  Plans 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington, 
1).  C,  confirmed  previous  announce- 
ments in  this  magazine  of  the  selection 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Kelham  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  architect  of  a  large  number  of 
cottages  for  workingmen  to  be  erected 
near  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo. 
Plans  for  these  houses  are  now  very 
nearly  completed  and  contracts  for 
their  erection  will  be  let  shortly.  Mr. 
Stephen  E.  Kieffer,  57  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  is  to  act  as  engineer  and 
Mr.  P.  R.  Jones,  in  Mr.  Kelham's  of- 
fice,   will    officiate    as    town    planner. 


Peach  Growers  to  Biuld 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  .Asso- 
ciation of  Fresno  is  building  or  will 
build  a  group  of  factories  and  ware-  ; 
houses  at  Turlock,  Sanger,  Atwater, 
Kingsburg,  .Selma,  Lemoore  and  other 
towns,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Glass  & 
Butner,    architects,    of    Fresno. 

Mr.  Butner,  by  the  way,  is  doing  ser- 
vice with  Uncle  Sam  somewhere  in 
F'rance  and  in  his  absence  the  firm's 
business  is  being  looked  after  by  Mr. 
Glass.  The  electrical  plans  for  the  dif- 
ferent factories  are  being  made  by  Mr. 
Chas.    T.    Phillips    of    San    Francisco. 


Paso  Robles   Hotel 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  ''Ir. 
Chester  H.  Miller,  architect  in  the  Call- 
Post  building,  San  Francisco,  for  a 
three-story  Class  C  store  and  hotel 
building  for  Mr.  Hiram  Taylor  of  Paso 
Robles.  The  hostelry  will  contain  32 
rooms  and  will  cost  approximately  $45.- 
000.  Mr.  Miller  has  also  completed 
plans  for  a  factor^'  building  in  East 
Oakland  for  the  H.  Robinson  Hardware 
Company  of  Gilroy.  The  building  will 
be    150x183. 

Addition  to  Factory 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day.  Phelan  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  hav<  prepared  plans 
for  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  ad- 
dition to  the  one-story  concrete  fac- 
tory of  the  John  Bollman  plant.  San 
Francisco.  The  improvements  will  cost 
close    to   $100,000. 

The  same  architects  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  club  house,  swimming  pool, 
etc.,  to  be  built  at  Red  Bluff,  being  a 
gift  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Kraft. 

$35,000  Concrete  Residence 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Bugbee.  architect  in  the  Rialto 
building.  San  Francisco,  for  a  handsome 
$35,000  reinforced  concrete  residence 
for  Mr.  E.  M.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
T'acific  Coast  Steel  Company.  The 
house  will  be  built  on  Guerrero  street, 
near    Twenty-fifth,    San     Francisco. 
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Farmstead  Engineering 

Mr.  Max  I"..  Co<<k.  fl>rlm■rl^•  with  Mr. 
lloiivji'toii  Sawyt-r.  architect  in  the 
Shreve  biiildiiitr.  Sail  l"raiUM<co,  is  now 
practiciiiR  as  a  farmstead  enKi'ieer.  with 
hcacl<|uartcrs  at  Durhani,  Biitte  cotinly. 
Sclllement  lands  in  Butte  county,  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Chico  and  one  mile 
east  of  Durham,  comprising  about  3,520 
acres,  have  t)cen  subdivided  into  fifty 
farms  and  on  each  farm  will  he  con- 
structed appropriate  building  for  in- 
dustrial and  farm  l.ihor  housing.  Mr. 
Cook  would  like  to  receive  catalogues 
and  printed  literature  on  farm  ci|uip- 
ment.  stable  sanitation,  and  various 
building  malerials  that  will  be  rei|uircd 
in    the    construction    of    these    buildings. 

"The    Best   Published" 

The  lirm  of  Johnson  &  liolloway, 
architects,  State  Life  building,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  iieen  succeedeil  bv  Mr. 
Charles  S.  liolloway.  Mr.  Jesse  T. 
Johnson  has  joined  the  I'nited  States 
■  .\rniy  Ordnance  Department  and  Mr. 
liolloway  has  taken  o\er  the  |iractice 
of    the    firm. 

b'or  the  lime  being  \lr.  liolloway  is 
at  1.124  Monroe  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Mr.  Ilollipway  has  long  been  a  reader 
of  The  Xrchitect  and  KuLrincer.  In  a 
letter  recently  received,  renewing  his 
subscription,  he  says: 

"^'onrs  is  the  best  all-around  arelii- 
lectur;.l    magazine    published." 


Half  Million  in   Contracts   for   Lange   & 
Bergstrom 

Messrs.  Lange  &  'ier.gstroni,  the  well- 
known  San  Francisco  contractors,  have 
recently  been  awarded  the  contract  at 
$.190,870  for  the  erection  of  Hangars 
.\'o.  1  and  Xo.  2.  carpenter  shop,  ma- 
chine shop,  one  store  house  and  land- 
ings and  piers  for  hang.irs  at  the  naval 
air  station  on  Xorth  Island,  San  Diego. 
The  same  lirm  has  also  received  the 
contract  at  $28.1,948  for  the  erection  of 
commandant's  residence,  student  offi- 
cers' (|nartcrs,  and  bachelor  officers' 
r;uarters  and  a  barracks  for  400  men  at 
the  naval  air  station.  These  large 
awards  are  a  line  compliment  to  the 
high   standing  of  this   lirm   in   the   build- 

in.g   world. 

Big  Tramsport   Contract  Placed 

The  I'lethlehem  .Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation. Ltd.  (.Manietla  shop),  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  to  build  twenty 
large  transports  for  the  United  States 
Government.  They  will  cost  $.S,000.000 
ai)iece  and  will  be  the  largest  vessels 
yet  turned  out  by  a  Pacific  Coast  filant. 


DesiE;ning   Boat   Hulls. 

.Mr.  R.  .Spangenberg.  formerly  a 
draftsman  in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Toepke,  architect  of  San  brancisco,  is 
now  with  the  llanlon  Shifibuilding  Com- 
l>any.   designing   hulls. 


Chapter  Members  in  the  Service 

'J"he  following  Pacilic  Coast  archi- 
tects, members  of  the  San  h'rancisco, 
.Southern  California,  Washington  aii<l 
Portland  Cha))ters,  .\.  1.  .\.,  are  doing 
service  tor  L'ncle  Sani  either  on  the 
battle   front   or   in    training   camps: 

San    FriinriMco 
Hums   C.    AHen  Jamen  T.  N^irbelt 

E.  P.  Antonovioh  Ernest  L.  Norlx-Ptr 

John  A.  Baur  Sitiney  B.  Newsoni 

Franltlln  T.  Georfreson         Walter  D.  Rei.<l 
John  Davis  Hatch  W  O   Raicuel 

B.  S.  Hirschfelil 

l.iiH  .Angeles 
Edward  C.  Taylor  H.  A.  Jaekson 

Robert  M.  Taylor  Kenneth  C.  AlbriKht 

Ellis  Taylor  Emmet  G.  Martin 

Dwi?ht  Walla<'e  Chas.  A.  Wall 

Arthur  Evans  Eilw.  H.  Clino 

C.  P.  Hill  S.xnx  W.  Williams 
Kueene  Weston                        John  Hasemeir 
Ross  Montgomery                 Chas.  Sihwi'issim.'i-r 
John  T.  Vawter                     James  Haiiriisli'iii 
Joseph  Weston  Karl  D.  Schwen.liT 
Robert  Lockwootl  B.  A,  Kreeni.-m 
Archie  Zimmerman               Carl  Sjobcre 

Jos.  Fiel  James  Connell 

P.  H.  Frohman  William  E.  Murphy 

Seattle 


Chas.  H.  Alden 

Herbert  Lindhoi 

Wm  J.  Bayne 

Harold  Scxsmith 

Walter  Bog-art 

W.  M.  Somervell 

Joseph  S.  Cote 

1 

I'ortlanil 

Mr.  Lorinprs 

L.  C    Ro.senberi,' 

J.  J.  Burlin? 

Artie  M;.rsh.ill 

Russell  Collins 

Earl  Hcils.hnii.l 

J.  Andre  Fouilhoux 

John  M.'C;unc 

Harold  Doty 

Peter  Jensen 

Edwin  MeiTill 

Howard  Hall 

John  Stanton 

H.  W.  Ward 

Warren  Hathaway 

Fi-ed  A.  Fritsch 

George  Otteu 

Eyler  Brown 

Chester  Trui<'hell 

Walter  Church 

Jay  Keller 

Dell  Hirison 

T.  Turner 

Harvey  Madden 

C.  Merrian 

O.  Lyllenbert' 

Lloyd  Dittrich 

(rlenn  Stanton 

J.  Tourlellotto 

A  Fine  Edition 

The   Architect    and    Enirineer. 
Monadnoek    Building. 

San   Francisco.    Cal. 
Gentlemen ;        We     acknowledge     eop.v     ot 
special    number    of    The    Architect    and    Engii 
containing   Mr.   Cheney's   work.      We   eongratu 
you   on   the   very   fine  edition   and    thank   you 
the    copy.       Mention    will     be    made    of     it    u 
foi-thcoming    issue    of    the    Fortnightly. 
Sincerely    yours. 

IfuMiu  I1-\vi:rm.u, 
Secretary     University    of    California     Alumni 
soeiation.    Berkeley. 


San  Francisco  Planning  to  Build  Large 
Tonnage 

The  Marine  Journal  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  San  Francisco  ship- 
yards expect  to  produce  14  per  cent  of 
the  entire  estimated  United  States  ship- 
building output  during  1918.  The  yards 
now  are  building  two  vessels  a  week, 
averaging  8,(K)0  tons  each.  The  con- 
struction is  distributed  as  follows:  Union 
Iron  Works,  18;  Moore  Yard.  28;  Han- 
Ion  ^'ard,  8;  Pacific  Coast,  10;  Union 
Construction,  10;  Shaw-Batcher  Ship- 
buildine  Co..  18. 
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Passing  of  a  Distinguished  Architect 

MR.  PRANK  MILES  DAY,  an  archi- 
tect of  international  reputation, 
died  in  June  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  following  a  short  illness. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in 
architecture  was  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  week  of  his  death 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Yale 
University    in    1916. 

If  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Miles 
Day  was  the  head  had  accomplished 
nothing  else  of  note  but  the  very  ef- 
fective dormitory  group  at  Princeton 
University,  this  one  achievement  would 
in  itself  have  sufficed  to  stamp  him 
an  artist  of  unusual  originality,  refine- 
ment and  distinction,  comments  the 
editor  of  the  Builder's  Guide.  When, 
in  addition  to  this  beautiful  expression 
of  his  skill,  one  takes  into  account  Mr. 
Day's  work  as  the  designer  of  such 
notable  buildings  as  the  .\rt  ClUb,  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  the  Crozer  building,  the 
amphitheater  for  tlie  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Hospital,  the  gymnasium  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  im- 
provements in  and  about  Franklin 
bield,  residential  halls  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, dormitories  and  dining  halls 
at  Princeton  University  and  a  large 
group  of  buildings  now  being  con- 
structed at  Wellesley  College,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Day  emibodied  in  a  most 
attractive  personality  a  gift  for  delicacy 
of  conception  and  artistry  of  execution 
representative  of  all  that  was  best  and 
most  enduring  in  American  architecture. 

Mr.  Frank  Miles  Dav  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  day  of  .April, 
1861,  the  son  of  Charles  and  .Anna  R. 
Miles  Day.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after 
graduation  in  1883  took  a  course  at  the 
.South  Kensington  (London)  School  of 
.Art  and  was  admitted  as  a  student  at 
the  Royal  .Academy.  .A  considerable 
period  of  travel  and  sketching  in  pic- 
turestiue  ihighways  and  bywavs  of 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Day  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted 
at  first  hand  with  the  finest  architec- 
ture_  in  the  Old  World,  antedated  Mr. 
Day's  return  lo  the  United  States  in 
1886,  where  subsequently  he  entered  ac- 
tively upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1892  Mr.  Day  was  joined  by 
his  brother.  Mr.  H.  Kent  Day,  the  firm 
being  b'rank  Miles  Day  &  Brother,  and 
in  1911  by  Mr.  Charles  Z.  Klauder.  the 
lirm  name  changing  to  Day  Brothers  & 
Klauder.  Since  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
H.  Kent  Day,  the  firm  has  undergone 
a  necessary  modification,  being  known 
now   simply   as    Day   &   Klauder. 

Mr.  Day  always  took  the  keenest  and 
most  sympathetic  interest  in  move- 
ments for  the  advancement  of  the  arts, 
giving   liberally   of   his    time    and    means 


to  the  support  of  organizations  pledged 
to  the  promotion  of  the  higher  canons 
of  taste.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
-American  Institute  of  .Architects,  which 
representative  body  he  served  as  a  di- 
rector, as  vice-president,  and,  in  1906 
and  1907,  as  president.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome; 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design;  an  honorary  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish .Architects,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Russian  Architects.  Mr.  Day  was  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  tlie  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  the  University  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Century  Associa- 
tion   of    New    York. 

He  was  chairman  of  tlie  standing 
committee  on  competitions  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  .Architects  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  acted  as  professional 
adviser  in  a  number  of  important  com- 
petitions held  throughout  the  United 
States;  also  serving  upon  juries  of  award 
in  competition  matters,  and  was  in  steady 
and  consistent  demand  as  a  consulting 
architect. 

Mr.  Day  served  on  the  jury  of  award 
for  the  Un'ted  States  Post  Office  at 
San  Francisco;  the  Public  Library  at 
St.  Louis;  the  New  York  Post  Office, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  jury  for  the 
new  Court  House  in  New  York  City, 
a    ten    million    dollar   edifice. 

He  was  the  consulting  architect  for 
the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hospital,  and 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  in 
charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins    LTniversi^ty. 


The  Concrete  Ship  in  the  August  Issue 

The  .Architect  and  Engineer  has  asked 
Mr.  H.  J.  Brunnier,  a  San  Francisco 
structural  engineer,  whom  the  Govern- 
nient  has  made  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  reinforced  concrete  ship 
department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  to  write  of  the  concrete 
boat  and  the  plans  of  Uncle  Sam  to 
make  it  a  big  factor  in  defeating  the 
Hun.  Mr,  Brunnier's  answer  will  be 
published  in  the  .August  number  of  this 
magazine.  In  this  same  issue  "Concrete 
Boat  Construction"  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  with  up-to-the-minute  articles  on 
"The  Construction  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Ships,"  "Durability  of  Reinforced 
Concrete  Vessels,"  "Making  Concrete 
Vessels  Immune  from  Steel  Corrosion." 
"Some  Interesting  Data  .About  the  Con- 
crete Ship  'Faith,'  "  and  "English  Views 
of  the  Reinforced  Concrete  Ship."  .All 
these  articles  will  be  plentifully  illus- 
trated, and  tlie  issue  should  prove  one  of 
exceptional  interest.  The  number  will 
also  contain  illustrations  of  the  recent 
architectural  work  of  Mr.  B.  J.  S.  Cahill. 
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The   Housing  Problem 
lulitiir    The     Architect     &     I'liigiiiecr    of 
California. 

Enclosed  please  lind  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Oregon  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Arcliitects  at 
its  meeting  of  June  29th. 

The  Housing  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  take  care  of  any  re- 
quests for  professional  advice  on  housing 
matters  ,is  made  up  of  Messrs.  .Mfred 
Smith,  l-'olger  Johnson  and  Ellis  F. 
Lawrence. 

.^ny  comments  you  may  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  offer  of  the  Chapter  will 
naturally  be  appreciated.  We  feel  that 
the  crisis  which  Portland  is  facing  is  far 
more  serious  than  most  of  our  people 
realize. 

We  are  in  hopes  of  co-operating  in 
every  way  with  the  programme  for 
housing  which  the  Shipping  Hoard  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  contemplating. 

Yours  truly. 
F.LI.IS    F.    r.AWKEN'CE, 
Chairman   of   Housing  Committee, 
Oregon  Chapter.  A.   I.  .A. 

Whfreas.  The  solution  of  Ihe  bouBiiitr  prob- 
If-m.  as  applicHi  to  the  war  workers,  has  been 
reeog7ii7.ed  by  all  the  warintr  nations  as  a  vital 
part    of    their    war   program :    and 

Whereas.  The  United  States,  appreeiatinp  the 
need  of  efficient  and  eontentetl  workmen  to 
speed  un  produclion  of  war  supplies  and  ships, 
has  appropriated  Jl  10.000.000.00  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  (luarlers   for   war   workers;    and 

Wh(r"as.  Statistics  prove  that  Portland  is 
<-onfront.e<I  with  a  serious  shortaice  of  desirable 
fHiarlers  for  workTS  in  the  shii},vards  and  other 
war  a'-tivitic8.  thereby  jeopanliziner  the  fulfill- 
menl  of  her  duties  to  the  nation  in  this  crisis; 
and 

Whereas.  The  Oreeon  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Archite<'ts  is.  from  the  expcri- 
cn-es  of  its  members,  keenl.v  aware  nf  the 
«lifflculties  existing  to  solve  this  serious  mat- 
ter, in  the  way  of  incre,i.seil  biiililinK  costs,  in 
vecurine   skilled    labor    and    materials;    and 

When-.is.  The  Oreeon  Chapter  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Institute  of  Architects  is  .lesirous  of  doing- 
all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  Government  at  this 
•  ritical    time;    and.    therefore,    be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  Oreiron  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  hereby  offers 
ilB  s?n.-ices  in  an  advisory  capacity,  without 
■  •ost.  during  the  war.  to  all  Portland  oriraniia- 
lions  int'Tcsted  in  the  housinir  problem;  and 
he    it    further 

Resolved.  That  the  housing  committee  of  the 
Ori'pon  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  he  hereby  instnicleil  to  pathcr  and 
present  all  information  at  its  dinposnl  to  the 
imblic  and  to  any  Portland  orkanization  askini; 
for  professional  advice  on  housing  matters. 
Should  actual  maps,  layouts  and  pl.ms  be  needed 
at  Ihe  minimum  cost  for  Ihe  success  of  any 
.irmroved  housinir  venture,  then  the  .above  com- 
niittie  is  hereby  instruclnl  to  report  back  to 
Ihe  Chapter,  which  will  attempt  to  secure  such 
maps,  layouts  and  plans  at  net  cost  of  produc- 
lion:  and  he  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  offer  holds  e:oo<l  to  all 
other  I'ommunitles  in  the  Slate  of  Oieiron  and 
In    environs    of    Portland 

For  the  Oreeon  Chapter  of   Ihc  Amcri<:in   In- 
stitute of   Architects: 

nv     .lOS.     .lACOBRERGER.     President 
and    ALFRED    H.    SMITH.    Sei  retary. 


Burlingame  Baptist  Church 
.Mr.  Xonnan  I".  Marsh.  211  I'.road- 
way  Central  l)uilding,  Lo.«  .\ngeles.  has 
been  commissioned  to  prci>are  i)lans  and 
specifications  for  a  new  Hai)tist  church 
edifice  to  be  erected  at  Murling:inu-. 
It  will  contain  an  auditorium  to  seat 
200  pcop'e.  Sunday-sc!ioi>l  department 
to  accommodate  150,  accessory  nxims. 
etc.  The  building  will  probably  be  of 
frame  and  plaster  construciinn  and  is 
to   cost   SIS.OOO. 


Three-Story    Loft     Building 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  architect  in  tlie 
Bankers  Investment  IniiUling.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  completed  plans  for  a  three- 
story  and  basement  Class  C  loft  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  California  street, 
near  Front.  San  Francisco,  for  Messrs. 
J.  H.  and  C.  A.  Meyer.  Building  is  to 
be  occupied  by  a  wholesale  coffee 
house  and  will  cost  approximateiv  $30,- 
(lOn.  

Reed  &  Corlett  Busy 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  archi- 
tects, are  busy  on  plans  for  a  $4S,(XX)  apart- 
ment house  at  Vallejo  for  Mr.  .A.  W. 
Stremmel,  and  a  group  of  buildings  for 
Jessie  E.  Watson  at  4th  and  Castro  streets. 
Oakland,  including  a  garage,  stable,  wagon 
shed  and  office  building.  The  structures 
will  be  occupied  by  the  .\Mstin  Freight  & 
Transportation   Company. 


Stockton  Apartment  House 
Mr.  Ralph  P.  Morrell,  architect  in 
the  Odd  Fellows  building,  Stockton, 
has  prepared  plans  tor  a  two-story 
frame  apartment  bouse,  SO.xlOO,  to  be 
built  on  West  Fremont  street,  Stock- 
ton, for  .Mrs.  Stella  Trainor.  Mr.  Mor- 
rell has  also  made  i)lans  for  extensive 
alterations  to  the  country  residence  of 
Mr.   J.   V.    liarre,   near    Wnodbridge. 


Contract  for  Three   Buildings 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Heller.  Modesto 
contractors,  have  been  awarde<l  a  con- 
tract for  $25,000  to  build  a  two-story 
brick  business  block,  also  the  contract 
for  a  two-story  store  building  and  lodge 
rooms  to  cost  $20,000  and  a  dry  kiln 
costing  $,315,000,  all  for  the  West  Side 
Lumber    Company   of    Tuolumne. 


San  Jose  Cannery 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Bush  nl'  San  j.ise 
have  prepared  plans  and  will  ))uibl  on 
percentage  a  reinforced  concrete  c.innery 
and  iiacking  house.  60x180  feet,  at  b'ourtb 
and  Margaret  streets,  San  Jose,  fur  O.  .\. 
Harlan.  About  $20,000  will  be  exi)encle(l 
(in  the  improvements. 
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Don't   Quit   Advertising   Now 

Wlien  the  factory  is  oversold  the  big 
lioss  is  apt  to  say:  "L.et's  cut  out  the 
advertising,  we  don't  want  any  more 
orders    now — can't   handle    them." 

But  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
lartjest  manufacturing  plants  in  this 
country — Mr.  Charls  of  the  American 
RollinjT  Mills  Co. — takes  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  and  sets  forth  some 
cogent  reasons  why  advertising  should 
be    continued. 

Read  what  Mr.  Charls  has  to  say  on 
this  vital  question  and  remember  that 
tlie  .American  Rolling  Mills  Co.  is  prac- 
ticing what  it  preaches: 

All  oversnlcl  conditions  present  three  danfrer- 
0U8  temptations:  First,  to  cheapen  the  prod- 
\ict:  second,  to  reduce  sales  cost  by  reducing 
the  sales  force:  third,  to  lessen  or  discontinue 
advertising. 

Yielding  to  one  or  all  is  a  ciuestionable  busi- 
ness procedure  for  the  average  institution,  be- 
cause: Cheai)ening  the  product  breeds  dissatis- 
faction; reducing  the  sales  force  cripples  the 
organization  for  the  reactions  which  business 
cycles   prove    are   inevitable. 

Therefore,  ceasing  to  advertise  when  it  is 
hard  to  get  the  goods  to  fill  the  orders  is  ob- 
viously radically  opposed  to  the  onl.v  method 
by    which    it    can    function    properly. 

Lessening  or  discontinuing  advertising  sacri- 
fices previous  effort,  expenditures  and  prestige, 
and  provides  no  anchor  to  the  windward  when 
adverse  winds  are  blowing.  However,  there  are 
e.\'ceptions  to  these  rules.  Some  products  have 
been  cheapened,  selling  prices  raised,  and  the 
sales   increased. 

Some  concerns  have  sent  their  sales  forces 
on  a  vacation,  or  let  them  out  entirely,  and 
are  still  doing  g  big  business.  But  in  most 
cases    the    advertising    is    continued    or    increased. 

Why  should  any  wise  business  man  yield  to 
the  first  two  temptations,  yet  sternly  refuse  to 
risk     the    third? 

The  company  that  continues  to  advertise  when 
it  is  difficult  to  fill  orders  will  reileot  progres- 
sive management,  which  implies  qualit.v  products 
and.  more  impoi-tant.  sincere  consideration  for 
the   men   producing   such   products. 

We  can.  and  many  of  us  do.  insure  the  lives 
of  those  emplo.vees  while  they  remain  in  our 
employ,  but  what  will  that  avail  them  if  they 
are  unable  to  continue  their  jobs  or  earn  a 
satisfactor.v    wage    when    conditions    change? 

Continued  advertising  when  unable  to  make 
delivery  holds  the  public  to  its  first  decision 
to    use    the    advertised   product. 

If  such  product  cannot  be  obtained,  the  pub- 
lic must  resort  to  another  product:  but.  in 
doing  so.  such  other  product  remains  simply  .1. 
substitute  for  the  advertised  product  so  long 
as  the  public  knows  their  original  choice  is 
still  bcin^'-  prndnced.  and  why  they  cannot  ob- 
tain   U    in<miptl,\' 

If  ihr  .i.lv.  Tiising  of  the  original  product  is 
discoiilniiitij  the  substitute  product  is  accepted 
and  the  original  product  dismissed  from  the 
public's  mind.  The  previous  effort  is  lost,  and 
the  task  of  reforming  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  original  product  is  magnified  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  procedure  is  manifestly 
uneconomical. 

The  distributor  of  the  original  product  re- 
mains an  ally  and  continues  his  effort  to  hold 
the  public  to  such  product  if  the  advertising 
is  continued.  The  discontinuance  of  advertis- 
ing uniler  such  circumstances  disheartens  the 
distributor,  and  the  secondary  benefit — -namely, 
the    word-of-mouth    advertising — is    also    lost. 

If  it  requires  two  or  three  years  to  obtain 
real  worth-while  results  from  ^  general  adver- 
tising campaign.  selected  advertising  seeds, 
planted  in  this  season  of  plent.v.  undoubtedl.v 
must  yield  a  crop  when  it  shall  lie  needed 
greatly. 


Can   an   Architect   Reject    Lumber   Fur- 
nished  for    Concrete    Forms? 

That  an  architect  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  a  building  has  a  right 
to  reject  unlit  material  furnished  by  a 
sub-contractor  for  the  construction  of 
concrete  forms  is  the  decision  in  a  re- 
cent Washington  case,  says  an  e-\- 
change. 

It  was  contended  in  this  case  that 
there  was  no  lien  for  the  value  of  lum- 
ber used  in  making  concrete  forms  he- 
cause  the  lumber  did  not  become  a 
part  of  the  finished  structure,  and  it 
was  provided  in  the  contract  that  the 
concrete  forms  were  to  be  constructed 
and  removed,  and  thus  the  concrete 
forms  should  be  classified  just  as  tools 
and  appliances  to  facilitate  work  are 
classified. 

The  court  refused  to  adopt  this  view, 
however,    saying: 

"The  use  of  concrete  in  inodern 
building  operations  has  become  so  com- 
mon that  we  may  almost  take  judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  buildings  are 
no  longer  erected  without  the  use  of 
it,  and  that  form  lum'ber  when  once 
used  is  stained,  warped,  wired  and  coated 
with  cement  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
commercial  commodity  and  is  to  be 
classed  as  waste.  We  see  no  more  rea- 
son for  rejecting  form  lumber  as  a 
subject  of  Hen  than  we  would  have  for 
refusing  a  lien  for  false  work  erected 
to   sustain   an   arch   or   floor." 


Mr.    CahiU's    Number    Postponed 

In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Schwab  and  the  l)ig  doings  in  naval 
architecture,  we  have  devoted  the  July 
number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer 
to  the  marine  branch  of  architecture  and 
engineering.  To  a'low  us  to  do  this  im- 
portant subject  justice,  Mr.  B.  J.  S.  Cahili 
has  kindly  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  particular  issue  until  August. 
Mr.  Cabin  will  then  show  some  of  his 
work  and  tell  of  his  professional  experi- 
ences in  an  article  entitled  ".Adventurings 
in  the  Monumental." 


New  Hotel  for  Woodland 

The  three-story  brick  store  and  hotel 
building  at  Woodland,  owned  by  the 
Porter  Estate  and  known  as  the  Byrne 
Hotel,  is  to  be  extensively  overhauled 
and  modernized,  from  plans  now  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  H.  Weeks. 
Thirty  rooms  will  be  added  and  the 
building  will  have  a  new  stucco  front, 
new  plumbing,  wiring,  etc.  .About 
$75,nOO  will  be  expended. 


Palo  Alto  Residence 

Mr.  Warren  Skillings,  architect  of  San 
Jose,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  two-story 
Colonial  residence  to  be  built  at  Palo  .Mto 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule.  The  house  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $8,500. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS.  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


California  Woman  Takes  Husband's  Place  Bossing  Road  Job 


WOM.WS  iiuiniti  capacity  has  been 
put  to  all  sorts  oi  tests  by  the 
world  war.  In  luirope  women  have  taken 
up  work  which  no  one  ever  dreamed 
they  were  fitted  for;  in  the  United 
States  we  have  yet  to  accustom  our 
vision  to  women  employed  as  motor- 
men,  cnjjineers  and  at  other  occupa- 
tions   involvinj;    heavy    labor. 

.About  the  last  thing  one  would  sup- 
pose a  woman  could  lit  herself  for  is 
the  operation  of  a  heavy  motor  truck 
and  road-building  machinery.  But  it 
occurred  to  a  member  of  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service  and  the 
White  Company  to  demonstrate  that 
such  work  was  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

Incidents  formin.g  a  basis  for  the 
demonstration  were  suggested  by  the 
e.Nperience  of  a  contractor  who,  after 
securing  a  contract  for  road  construc- 
tion, was  drafted.  His  experience  and 
his  good  wife's  timely  aid  gave  the  idea 
for  a  moving  picture  scenario  which  the 
League  will  screen  throughout  the 
country  as  an  example  of  what  Ameri- 
can women  can  do  to  aid  their  country 
and  release  men  for  the  military  ser- 
vice.    The  synopsis  is  as  follows: 

F.  11.  Davis,  a  young  contractor  liv- 
ing in  Fresno  county,  California,  se- 
cures a  $59,IK)0  road  contract.  He  shows 
his  wife  the  contract  and  they  are  in 
high  feather  over  the  success  of  his 
bid.  He  starts  his  job  with  enthusiasm. 
.A  few  days  later,  when  Hazel,  his  wife, 
takes  his  lunch  lo  him,  she  also  takes 
a  letter — a  draft  notice  summoning  him 
to   camp. 

Davis  is  determined  to  serve  liis 
country  hut  is  distressed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  forced  to  abandon  his 
road  contract.  The  pcrjilexity  of  his 
problem  is  suddenly  lifted  by  his  wife's 
inspiration.  She  ventures  the  sugges- 
tion that  she  can  learn  to  operate  the 
big  White  five-ton  truck  and  road  ma- 
chinery and  carry  the  contract  to  a 
successful    finish. 

Hazel  dons  her  husband's  overalls 
and,  after  a  few  days'  coaching,  she 
proves  her  ability  to  handle  the  ma- 
chinery and  boss  the  job.  r)avis  leaves 
for   war. 

Hazel's  crew  is  at  first  inclined  to 
loaf  on  the  job  and  lake  advantage  of 
the  "woman  boss."  Hut  she  does  not 
coiiiiteiiaiice    slackers. 

While  her  husband  is  being  turned 
into    a     first-class     fighting    man.     Hazel 


goes  on  steadily  with  the  work.  She 
receives  the  lirst  pavment  on  the  con- 
tract—a check  for  $10,000.  She  goes  to 
camp  to  see  her  husband.  She  drives 
u]>  in  her  car  and  is  halted  by  a  sen- 
try. She  discovers  her  husband  sit- 
ting in  a  nearby  tent  and  hails  him. 
Davis  runs  out  and  embraces  her,  then 
inspects  the  car  and  endorses  the  con- 
tract check.  She  gives  him  a  ride  in 
the   new   car  and   bids   him   good-bye. 

The  last  scene  shows  Davis  in  a 
parade  of  troops  about  to  entrain  for 
France  and  Hazel  appears  in  a  nearby 
window  bravely  waving  him  adieu. — 
The    Roadmaker. 


Curtailment  of  Clay  Products 

The  recent  order  of  the  L'nited  States 
I'uel  .Xdministration  curtailing  the  out- 
put of  manufacturers  of  clay  products 
will  not  influence  the  building  situation 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  at  first 
anticipated.  The  output  of  these  va- 
rious plants  has  been  ordered  reduced 
anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
average  annual  production  for  the  past 
three  years.  That  doesn't  mean  any- 
where near  a  25  or  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tion of  the  average  normal  production, 
for  the  production  in  the  three  years 
from  January  L  1915,  to  .January  1. 
1917,  in  many  of  tliese  iiuhistries  was 
at  high  jiressure.  l''ollo\ving  are  tlie 
industries    affected: 

Sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  flue  lin- 
ings— 75   per   cent. 

Common    building    brick--50    jier    cent. 

Terra    cotta — 50    ))er    cent. 

Floor   and   wall    tile — 50   per   cent. 

Paving  brick   or  block — 50  per  cent. 

.Sanitary  ware  (burned  clay  wares  for 
plumbing    installation) — 5(i    per    cent. 

Stoneware — 85    per    cent. 

Face    brick — 50    per    cent. 

Roofing   tile — '50   per    cent. 

F.naineled  sanitary  ware  (enameled 
iron  ware  used  in  plumbing  installa- 
tions)— .50   per   cent. 

Hollow  tile  (all  forms  of  lircproof- 
ing  or  hollow  biiildinL'-  blocks  txcipt 
,-i!o   tile) — 75   oer  cent. 


Ornamental    Iron    Contract 

The  Sartorius  Company,  h'iftcenth  and 
L'tah  streets,  San  h'rancisco.  has  been 
awarded  the  ornamental  iron  contract 
by  Constructing  Engineers  .MacDonald 
(S:  Kahn,  in  connection  with  the  new 
lilant  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers' 
Associatir)n,    Fresno. 
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Credit  Purchases  by  Contractors* 

CREDIT  purchases  by  contractors  are 
usually  limited  to  current  accounts — 
that  is,  payment  on  the  10th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Business  conditions  as 
well  as  government  influence  tend  at  this 
time  to  make  such  terms  about  the  maxi- 
mum credit  allowed.  In  fact,  it  is  often- 
times necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  to 
purchase  materials  on  C.  O.  D.  basis.  A 
return  to  normal  conditions  will  no  doubt 
eliminate  the  cash  on  delivery  business: 
but  there  should  be  no  extension  of  tlie 
present  maximum  credit  term.  If  terms 
of  payment  are  made  too  easy,  specula- 
tion would  be  invited  and  irresponsible 
bidders  would  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  building  operations. 
We  believe  there  is  no  community  that 
has  not  suffered  from  the  fly-by-night 
contractors.  Their  activities  are  not 
detrimental  to  legitimate  contractors 
only;  but  the  building  business  and  the 
building  owners  likewise  suffer.  A  legit- 
imate contractor's  stock  is  (1)  his  ex- 
perience and  ability  as  a  builder,  (2)  his 
reputation  as  a  conscientious  builder,  and 
(3)  his  financial  responsibility.  This 
does  not  limit  the  field  to  established  or 
wealthy  builders,  but  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  every  one  who  is  willing  to  locate 
more  or  less  permanently  at  one  place 
and  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
our  profession.  The  beginner  can  dem- 
onstrate in  the  fulfillment  of  a  smaller 
contract  his  ability  to  do  larger  work; 
and  experience  comes  with  lapses  of  time 
and  volume  of  work.  The  reputation  of 
any  builder  is  the  result  of  his  own  ef- 
forts. A  builder  who  is  looking  to  the 
future  expects  to  put  more  into  any  job 
than  a  strict  interpretation  of  his  con- 
tract requires;  and  that  excess  furnishes 
him  with  his  stock  of  reputation.  Finan- 
cial responsibility  in  its  turn  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Tf 
a  builder  has  all  the  money  required  for 
handling  the  largest  jobs,  he  needs  no 
other  financial  responsibility;  but  the 
average  contractor  must  build  up  a 
financial  responsibility  that  is  the  sum  of 
his  present  money  worth  and  the  moral 
risk  that  he  represents.  Some  men  can 
carry  on  fairly  large  undertakings  with 
relatively  small  capital  because  their 
financial  judgment  has  been  proved  and 
they  are  regarded  as  negli.gible  moral 
risks. 

Any  contractor  wlio  has  provided  him- 
self fairly  liberally  with  the  tliree  things 
that  make  up  his  stock  in  trade,  is  a 
real  asset  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  He  is  a  taxpayer,  often  to  large 
amounts.  He  is  assessed  for  industrial 
insurance  and  first  aid.  He  is  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  carrying  weight  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 


If  conditions  are  such  that  a  man  may 
engage  for  a  limited  time  in  tlie  building 
industry  without  possession  of  these 
three  things  that  make  up  our  stock 
(and  too  liberal  credits  tend  to  make 
this  possible),  lie  may  speculate  on  his 
ability  to  take  the  cream  from  the  in- 
dustry at  a  given  place  until  he  is  found 
out;  and  then  he  can  move  to  new  and 
perhaps  greener  pastures.  Such  a  man 
by  sheer  effrontery  may  make  liis  vic- 
tims believe  he  possesses  the  requisite 
experience  and  ability.  He  need  not 
put  into  his  job  anything  more  than  he 
is  compelled  to  put  there,  because  he  is 
not  investing  in  reputation.  And  easy 
credits  and  unwise  lien  laws  furnish 
him  tlie  needed  financial  responsibility, 
or,  rather,  substitute  for  his  financial 
responsibility  that  of  the  building  owner. 
This  hurts  the  building  owners,  as  we 
well  know.  Such  builders  never  give  a 
liundred  cents  of  building  value  for  a 
dollar  collected.  Most  of  them  obtain 
money  on  false  pretenses,  often  within 
the  meaning  of  the  criminal  laws.  They 
generally  disappear  between  two  suns, 
just  after  having  collected  a  payment 
on  their  several  jobs,  and  leave  the 
building  owners  and  bonding  companies 
as  souvenirs  a  flock  of  liens  represent- 
ing the  bills  he  thoughtfully  overlooked. 
The  material  men  get  lawsuits  instead 
of  remittances,  and  often  find  that  the 
mortgage  was  filed  just  before  they  be- 
gan to  make  deliveries.  The  owner  ex- 
pects his  building  on  June  1  of  one 
year  and  gets  it  about  June  1  of  the 
following  year  and  with  it  a  depleted 
bank  account  that  causes  him  for  many 
moons  to  damn  all  contractors  indis- 
criminately. The  community  always 
loses  in  such  cases  because  such  a  man 
pays  no  taxes,  gives  nothing  to  charity, 
takes  no  interest  in  civic  affairs,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  general  good.  The 
legitimate  contractors  lose  not  only  the 
fair  profits  that  they  should  have  had 
from  the  work  that  such  a  time  took 
from  them,  but  also  they  lose  indirectly. 
The  material  man  must  add  a  percent- 
age of  prolits  large  enough  to  cover 
his  credit  losses  and  collection  expenses 
and  the  bonding  companies  make  good 
their  losses  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  decent,  bill-paying, 
tax-paying  contractors  make  up  the 
deficits  left  by  the  fly-by-nights.  Let 
us  keep  credit  transactions  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis  and  reduce  the  wast- 
age  tliat   we   are  called  upon   to   rep'ace. 


•A  paper  by  O.  L.  Wiliett,  rend  before  the 
Northwe.1t  Maater  Biiiklers'  Assooialion,  Seattle. 
Wash. 


$50,000  Loft  Building 
Mr.  William  Knowles,  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  three- 
story  Class  C  store  and  loft  building 
for  the  Hind  Estate  Company  and 
which  will  be  erected  on  Market  street, 
east  of  Seventh,   San   Francisco. 


THE   AKCHITKCT   AND    E.\(>1.\  i:i:i< 


Proposed  Expenditures  in  Various  States 
for  Road  Construction  This  Year 
Reports  ironi  tin-  xarious  states  iiuli- 
catc  a  conti-Miplatod  i-xpciuliturc  tliis 
year  of  approxiniati-ly  $295.1  H)U.(HH)  for 
liighway  construction  and  niaintt'nani.i-. 
This  sum  inchidcs  state-  and  federal  aid 
funds  and  money  raised  hy  counties  and 
road  districts.  The  followinj;  tabic 
shows  the  amounts  for  each  state: 

Alahiimn    8';.">(>0.(P0n 

Arizonn      ;i,0(Ml,(K)n 

Arkan!>^ii>      l... (Kid. (Kill 

C.'iliforni.i    1;.(miii(Iiiii 

Color.ido      .'t.<)(M>.()()u 

ConneclK'ut      ."j.'.MUi.imo 

Delaware      l.ooii.iMKi 

Florida      'I.T-'itiMKiu 

G«nr^a    4.;t'HMHin 

Idaho     siio, (1(1(1 

Illinois     IT. 0(1(1. (Ki(( 

Indiana    17.4(i(i.(i(i(i 

Iowa     !.->.. -.(1(1.(1(1(1 

Kansas     l(l..->(»(l,(K)(i 

Kentucky     4. ."I'td. (((>(( 

Ixiiiisiana    .■).;i'K),()(Ki 

Maine     ;1.-:(K).()(KI 

Maryland     ''.TOO. ()(»(( 

Massachusetts     l.->.(»(K).(i(K( 

Miohiiran     ^i.dou.ouo 

Minnesota      ll.oOO.OdO 

Mississippi     • :t..')00.000 

Missouri    4.000.000 

Montana    3.000.000 

Nebraska     L.iOO.OOO 

Nevada      oOO.OOO 

New    Hampshire     .lOO.OOO 

New     Jersey 8.000,000 

New  Mexieo    l.iJOO.OOO 

New    York     S.r.OO.OOO 

North    Carolini    •2..>Oo.(iOO 

North    Dakota     3..VI0.000 

Ohio    7.-:oo.ooo 

Uklahoma    0.000.000 

Orepnn      ."i.li.'.O.OOO 

Pennsylvania     .  .• 11.000,000 

Rhode   Island    UOO.OOO 

South    Carolina    l..->00.()()0 

South    Dakota    .KKidOd 

Tennessee     10, (Kid, (10(1 

Texas     •,:.">, (KKiddd 

Utah    llddddd 

Vermont    7(id,(i(id 

Virginia     ;i,ii(Ki.(i(Ki 

Washington     7,*:(KI,0(Kl 

West    Virginia     14.000.000 

Wisionsin    10,000,000 

Wyominc      800.000 

T.ii.ii      *-;iii.!i(i(i  (iiKi 


Are   You   Going   or   Coming? 

L'lider  tile  headin.u;  of  ".\rc  Vou  Go- 
lii.i;  or  Coming;"  what  are  described  as 
"a  few  piTinted  (|Ueslioiis"  are  addressed 
to  .American  business  men  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Hart,  ad\ertisiiis  manager  of  Pho- 
toplay, the  matter  (Kciiijyini,;  a  lull  page 
in    the    Chicago   Tribune. 

Some    of    Mr.    Hart's    points    arc: 

Did  y(..u  think  that  you  could  cm- 
balm  your  business  for  the  period  of 
the  war  and  then  resuscitate  it  at  will? 
It   can't   be   done. 

How  long  do  you  think  your  good- 
will is  good  for,  anyway,  if  left  to 
itself — even    in    normal    times: 

Vou  cannot  starve  your  business  and 
make  it  win.  But  you  can  cut  out  the 
I  rills   and   .give    it    nourishment! 

The  United  States  is  not  .going  to 
i|uit — why    should    you? 

Purification  of  Swimming  Pool  Water  by 
Liquid  Chlorine 

The  modern  iiu-tliod  of  keeping  a 
swimming  pool  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
according  to  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Southwestern  \Vater  Works  .Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  C.  A.  Jennings,  is  to  pump  from 
the  pool  water  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
empty  the  pool  in  18  to  24  hours.  This 
water  is  forced  through  a  pressure  filter 
to  clarify  it  and  then  it  is  sterilized  with 
liquid  chlorine  and  returned  to  tlie  pool. 
In  this  manner  a  definite  amount  of  pol- 
luted water  is  withdrawn  from  the  pool 
and  the  same  (piantity  of  pure  water  re- 
turned to  the  pool  continuously.  \o 
heating  of  tlie  water  is  necessary  in  this 
purification  process  as  the  water  remains 
at  the  temperature  of  the  pool. 


Concrete  Rice  Mill 

Engineers  .A.  H,  Markwart  artd  .Mau- 
rice C.  Coucliot,  associated,  prepared 
the  plans  for  a  five-story  reinforced 
concrete  mill  and  a  two-story  mill  con- 
struction warehouse  now  being  erected 
in  West  Sacraiueiito  for  the  California 
Stilc     Ki.c     Millii-,-     (■..i,iii;iin- 


WHITE  BROTHERS 

ARDWOO 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 
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Sleeping  Room   on  a  Tower 

Sleeping  porches  are  a  popular  feature 
of  residences  in  California  and  some 
people  repose  on  the  roofs  of  houses  un- 
der the  starlit  heavens,  but  a  sleeping 
tower,  such  as  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
L.  Gregory  at  Winters.  California,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  fad,  even  in  progres- 
sive California.  Mr.  Gregory  suffered 
from  insomnia,  especially  during  the  hot 
spring  and  summer  nights,  common  in 
Yolo  county,  and  he  decided  to  imitate 
the  birds  and  sleep  high,  according  to 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Moulton,  writing  for  the 
.Architectural  Record.  ".A  bungalow  in  a 
tree  was  his  first  idea,"  says  Mr.  Moul- 
ton, "but  as  there  were  no  trees  in  his 
yard  large  enough  to  hold  such  a 
structure,  he  decided  to  Ijuild  a  steel 
tower  with  a  screened  bedroom  at  the 
top.  The  result  is  a  sleeping  room  on  a 
forty-foot  tower,  which  not  onlj'  gives 
the  occupant  of  the  room  the  benefit  of 
every  breeze  that  blows,  but  also  elim- 
inates the  ground  vapors  that  ascend 
from  the  earth  on  damp  evenings.  In 
addition,  the  room  makes  a  fine  reading 
place  during  the  day:  besides  affording 
an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

"The  bedroom  is  about  ten  feet  square 
and  contains  a  single  bed  and  a  couple 
of  chairs.  .Access  to  it  is  gained  by  means 
of  a  small  electrically  operated  elevator, 
which  enters  through  a  trap  door  in  the 
floor  of  the  chamber.  The  trap  door 
prevents  the  entrance  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes when  the  elevator  is  at  the 
ground. 

".After  continued  experiment  Mr. 
Gregory  found  that  the  temperature 
averages  ten  degrees  cooler  at  the  top 
of  the  tower  than  down  on  tlie  .ground." 


Opposes  One-Story  School  of  Many 
Rooms 

-As  a  result  of  a  close  study  of  newly- 
erected  school  buildings  at  Minneapolis, 
tlie  building  committee  of  the  Educa- 
tional council,  of  which  Miss  Maria  R. 
Porclier  is  chairman,  recommended  to 
the  board  of  education  that  no  one-'^tory 
school  house  of  more  than  12  rooms  be 
erected,  on  the  ground  that  a  principal 
cannot  hold  administrative  control  over 
a  building  covering  so  much  territory. 
The  new  Longfellow  school,  a  one-story 
building,  will  have  24  rooms  when  fin- 
ished. 

The  committee  also  opposed  the  build- 
ing of  kindergarten  rooms  off  gymna- 
siums and  the  insertin.g  of  large  windows 
in  hallways  looking  into  kindergarten 
rooms,  as  both  teachers  and  pupils  oli- 
ject  to  this  "publicity." 

The  committee  asked  that  cloak  rooms 
be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  available 
blackboard  space  in  front  of  the  room. 
and  school  room  floors  be  deadened  and 
doors  conveniently  placed. 


Invents  Forms  for  Concrete  Ships 

Mr.  S.  Giletti  of  San  Francisco,  for 
many  years  well  known  as  a  concrete 
and  artificial  stone  contractor,  has  re- 
cently .gone  to  Washington  with  an  in- 
troduction from  the  local  shipping  board 
to  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Shipping 
Board   in    the    Capital    City. 

Mr.  Giletti  has  brought  out  five  or  six 
patents  relating  to  the  construction  of 
concrete  ships.  He  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent movable  sectional  forms  and  to  the 
use  of  compressed  air  for  accelerating 
the  pouring  of  concrete.  Mr.  Giletti 
claims  that  by  this  process  he  can  place 
all  the  concrete  needed  in  a  5000-ton 
ship,  when  the  forms  are  in  position,  in  24 
consecutive  hours. 

The  rapid  placing  of  concrete  under 
pressure  is  a  great  advance  on  the  slow 
gravity  sj'stem.  If  it  can  be  successfully 
managed  it  is  clear  that  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  tliree-fold  advantage.  First,  it 
will  save  time.  Second,  it  will  secure  a 
closer  aggregate,  and  third,  it  will  obviate 
all  seams  or  joints — the  hull,  in  other 
words,  will  be  absolutely  monolithic 
from    stem    to    stern    and    from    keel    to 

scuppers.         

Architects  and  Advertising 

Even  the  ultra-conservative  architect 
is  beginning  to  talk  of  advertising  his 
profession,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  -Architects,  at  its  recent  convention, 
decided  that  to  advertise  in  a  legitimate 
way  was  no  longer  unprofessional.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Argyle  E.  Robinson, 
A.  I.  A.,  recently  said: 

Why  should  the  commercial  world  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  advertising  and  not  the  professional 
world?  The  very  nature  of  an  architect's  work 
makes  him  a  semi-business  man  and  this  fact  would 
seem  to  warrant  judicious  advertising.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  architect  who  sits  in  his  office  and 
waits  for  clients  has  about  as  much  show  of  getting 
them  as  a  fisherman  who  sits  on  the  pier  without 
lines  in  the  water. 

Public  indifference  is  not  an  exclusive  enemy 
of  the  architect:  it  is  faced  bv  everyone  who  tries 
to  lead  the  public  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  surest 
sign  that  something  can  be  done  about  it  is  the 
fact  that  architects  are  aroused  to  the  difficulties 
they  are  facing  and  this  will  stimulate  effort  which 
will  find  a  solution.  Perhaps  if  we  provided  the 
money,  our  societies  might,  among  other  novel 
enterprises,  advertise  for  us. 

Electrical  Contracts 

Two  electrical  contracts  of  some 
magnitude  have  recently  been  awarded 
in  San  Francisco,  one  to  the  Ne\Vbery 
Electric  Companj-  for  wiring  the  new 
plant  of  the  .American  Can  Company 
in  Oakland,  for  $33,000,  and  the  other 
to  George  .A.  Sittman  for  the  electrical 
features  at  the  Government  Exposi- 
tion. Eighth  and  M:irket  streets.  San 
Francisco. 

Emeryville    School    Plans    Finished 

Mr.  Frederick  Soderberg,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building.  Oakland,  has 
plans  complete  for  Emerj'ville's  new 
$50,000   brick   school   house. 
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A    War    Time    Economy   for   Architects 
and   Engineers 

A  war  time  economy  and  con\e- 
nience  that  has  proven  a  great  aid  to 
many  of  the  leading  architects  and  en- 
gineers is  the  Photostat  method  of 
copying  drawings,  hlueprints,  tracings, 
etc.  The  elimination  of  hand  work  in 
the  enlarging  or  reducing  of  the  scale 
of  any  drawing,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  results  can  1)e  obtained,  in  com- 
parison with  reproducing  by  other 
methods,  has  proven  a  boon  to  builders 
in  these  days  of  rusli  orders  for  war 
purposes. 

Photostat  copies  are  fac-simile  pho- 
tographic reproductions  of  any  printed, 
written  or  drawn  sheet,  and  every  line, 
mark  or  character  appears  as  in  the 
original.  The  process  is  not  dependent 
upon  human  hands  to  finish  the  work, 
and  the  possibility  of  error  is  entirely 
eliminated.  Blueprints  inay  be  copied 
by  the  Photostat  process  and  exact 
copies  made  witliout  the  use  of  a  trac- 
ing. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  governmental  departments, 
who  find  the  tnany  uses  of  the  service 
indispensable  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
big  problems  that  have  to  be  met  and 
solved  from  day  to  day.  Large  fac- 
tories have  private  Photostat  plants  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  doing 
their  work.  Shipbuilding  plants  find  the 
service  a  great  convenience  and  an 
economy  in  many  ways.  With  the 
scarcity  of  e.xpert  draftsmen,  occasioned 
by  the  war,  the  Photostat  service  has 
been  a  blessing  to  many  engineering 
departments,  doing  the  work  formerly 
done  by  tracers  and  by  the  use  of  the 
pantograph. 

The  scale  of  any  drawing  may  be  en- 
larged or  reduced  with  accurate  propor- 
tions maintained  in  the  Photostat  copy. 
This  one  feature  alone  is  of  immense 
value  to  many  engineers  and  draftsmen 
where  adopted.  Large  blueprints  and 
drawings  may  be  reduced  to  any  con- 
venient size  for  inclusion  in  a  report 
or  folder  of  standard  size,  for  office 
filing  or  to  conform  to  the  size  of  legal 
pages  or  to  accompany  a  contract. 
.\rcliitects  desiring  a  standard  size  for 
all  of  their  sheets  of  their  various  jobs 
can  have  them  made  so  by  the  Photo- 
stat service.  The  enlargement  of  the 
scale  of  any  map  or  drawing  for  trac- 
ing purposes  is  one  of  the  many  uses 
adapted  for  the  Photostat  way  of  mak- 
ing prints.  Sets  of  prints  temporarily 
in  tile  possession  of  an  engineer  or 
architect  may  be  copied  in  a  few  hours' 
time,  and,  if  desired,  without  the  orig- 
inals leaving-  the  sight  or  possession 
of   their   owner  or   custodian. 

The  largest  Photostat  equipment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  operated  by 
the     Standard     Photoprint     Service.    235 


Mont.gomery  street.  San  I'rancisco,  wlio 
have  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
prints  up  to  18x22  inches.  Any  smaller 
size   can   be   produced   if  desired. 


Canadian  Women  Make   Millwork 

Nattily  arrayed  in  kliaki  overalls  and 
dustproof  caps,  eight  bright-faced  j'oung 
women  are  now  engaged  in  the  wood- 
working plant  of  a  large  lumber  com- 
pany at  Edmonton,  Alta.  Though  their 
engagement  is  of  comparatively  recent  ' 
date,  they  appeared  quite  at  home  amid 
the  whirring  machines  and  continual 
din  arising  from  their  operation,  when 
visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Chris- 
tian   Science    Monitor. 

These  workers  are  engaged  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  plant.  Two 
are  operating  mortising  machines;  a 
third  is  assisting  with  a  sash  and  door 
machine;  others  are  working  in  the  cut- 
off, planing  and  matching  departments. 
The  work  is  of  a  routine  nature,  but 
demands  constant  and  careful  attention, 
and,  in  some  departments,  involves  con- 
siderable outlay  of  strength.  The  ma- 
chines are  "set"  by  a  machinist,  making 
mistakes   impossible. 

The  workers  started  in  the  capacity 
of  beginners,  and  while  taking  the 
places  formerly  occupied  bj'  men,  are 
not  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word 
supplanting  men. 

The  employment  of  women  workers 
in  the  plant  was  part  of  a  carefully 
thought-out  policy  of  the  company  with 
a  view  to  providing  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  present  needs.  In  this,  as 
in  any  other  industrial  establishment,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  percent- 
age of  permanency  among  the  workers. 
The  demands  of  war  have  made  heavy 
inroads  on  the  man-power  available  for 
industrial  purposes,  which,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  be  felt  even  more  as  time 
goes  on.  The  gradual  employment  of 
women  in  such  capacity  as  they  can 
work,  when  through  natural  causes  va- 
cancies occur,  is  believed  to  be  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  securing  a 
more  permanent  staff.  The  women 
workers  do  exactlj'  the  same  work  men 
would  do  in  the  same  position,  and  are 
afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion. They  are  not  engaged  tempo- 
rarily Init  with  a  view  to  being  re- 
tained if  they  work  out  satisfactorily, 
;ind    desire    to   remain. 

From  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
in  the  evening  they  work,  with  an  hour 
at  noon  for  lunch  and  15  minutes  in 
the  afternoon  for  rest  and  refreshments. 
A  room,  well  lighted  and  simply  fur- 
nished, has  been  set  aside  for  their  use 
as  a  rest  and  dining  room,  and  the  firm 
intends,  if  the  experiment  be  success- 
ful, to  make  further  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its  em- 
pUiyees,  according  to   lines   tried  out   by 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations,  I'iRE  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE     GRINNELL     AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Branch  Offices: 


1  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 
■  Bldg..  Portland.  Ore. 


826  Paulsen  Building.  Spokane,  Wash. 
.Sfi.!  L  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  ( 


utliiT  rirms.  as  far  as  coiulil:  ms  will 
permit. 

The  experiment  is  still  in  the  initial 
^taKes,  bnt  the  lirm  feels  satisliecl  with 
I>rnj;rcss  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
jjirls  arc  i|nite  enthusiastic  over  their 
work,  and  express  thomsehes  as  well 
satisfied. 

There  are  still  other  positions  in  the 
factory  which  women  could  handle 
nicely,  such  as  the  crating  of  sash,  put- 
tying windows  and  so  forth.  These  may 
he  tilled  by  women  workers  from  time 
to  time  as  vacancies  occur. 


Manufacturing  Ventilator  Cowls 
The  San  Francisco  .Metal  Stamping 
Works.  Mr.  Theophilc  Lahaye,  proprie- 
tor, 2269  I'olsom  street,  San  Francisco,  is 
becoming-  a  factor  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  San  FVancisco.  This  company 
is  specializing  in  ventilator  cowls  of  the 
die-pressed  galvanized  type,  especially 
manufactured  to  meet  the  United  States 
Government  standards.  Mr.  Lahaye 
takes  consiilerablc  pride  in  the  fact  that 
his  shop  turned  out  the  cowls  used  on 
the  concrete  ship  "I'aith."  which  boat  has 
received  world-wide  recognition  and  is 
being  featured  on  the  screen  in  moving 
picture  houses  throughout  the  L'nited 
States,    The  San  l'"rancisco  Metal  Stamp- 


ing Works  is  now  busy  on  orders  for 
ventilator  cowls  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  for  the  St.  Helens  Ship- 
building Company.  Fife  building.  San 
brancisco. 

O'Shaughnessy  to  Survey  Skagit  Site 

Whether  or  not  Seattle  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5.50(1.- 
000  to  construct  the  lirst  unit  of  the  pro- 
posed Skagit  river  i)Ower  plant,  there  will 
he  no  lack  of  delinite  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  whatever  action  is  taken. 
The  mayor  and  city  council,  in  their  de- 
sire to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  under- 
stood, have  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr. 
M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  city  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  who  will  make  a  survey 
of  the  Skagit  river  site  as  well  as  electric 
power  supply  and  needs  in  and  around 
Seattle. 


Another    Big    Shipbuilditig    Plant 

.\  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Aber- 
thaw  Construction  Coniiiany  of  I'oston 
to  erect  a  ten-way  shipbuilding  plant  ou 
the  .Manieda  water  front  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Cor])oration,  Ltd., 
from  plans  by  h'ngineers  Monk  and 
Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  The  plant  is 
to  cost  $20.0(10.000  and  must  be  com- 
l)!eted    in    eight   months. 


Robert  w    hunt 


JNO.  J.  Cone 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.  W.    WCNAUGHEn 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NTO       Mtxico  City 


CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND   ESTIMATES   ON   PROPERTIES   AND   PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and   Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.7tb  and  8tb  Sts.,  Sao  Francisco 


List    of    Ships    Under    Construction    or 

About  to  Be  Built  in  Bay  Cities 

Shipyards 

Bethlehkm  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
20th  and  Illinois  streets,  San  Francisco 
(fourteen  freighters).  Mr.  A.  H.  Williams, 
Purchasing  Agent. 

Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Oakland  (six  steel  freighters).  Mr. 
D.  C.  Young,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland 
( twenty-one  freighters  and  six  tankers ) . 
Mr.  M.  G.  Waites,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Crowley  Launch  &  Tugboat  Company. 
San  Francisco  (six  28-foot  launches,  four 
45- foot  launches,  one  covered  harge).  Mr. 
John  L.  Crowley,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Main  Iron  Works,  163  Main  street,  San 
Francisco  (engines  for  five  twin-screw 
steamers ;  hoilers  for  twenty  vessels ;  ma- 
chinery for  two  steamers  for  C.  A.  Smith 
Lumher  Company,  and  for  Messrs.  Sudden 
&  Christiansen. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
l-'irst  National  Rank  huildins'.  San  Fran- 
cisco (ten  9500-ton  d.  w.  steamers).  Mr. 
J.  P.  Baloun,  at  the  works  at  Bay  Point. 
Purchasing  Agent. 

Schaw-Batcher  Company,  Soutli  San 
Francisco  (eight  single-screw  freighters  and 
ten  single-screw  freig'hters).  Mr.  G.  B. 
Merritt,  Purchasing  Agent. 

San  Francisco  Shipbuilding 
Redwood  City  (four  7S00-ton  d. 
ers,  reinforced  concrete). 

W.    F.    Stone    Shipbuilding 
Oakland     (four     steamers). 
Stone,  Purchasing  Agent. 

L'NioN  Con.struction  Company,  Atlas 
Iniilding,  San  Francisco  ( ten  steel  ships  of 
9400  tons  capacity  each).  Mr.  Chas.  P. 
F'roding,  Purchasing  Agent. 

United  States  Metal  Products  Com- 
pany, 555  Tenth  street,  San  Francisco  ( 140 
36-foot  metallic  life  boats  and  500  metallic 
life  buoys).  Mr.  O.  B.  Dreuseke,  Purchas- 
ing Agent. 

Stephens  Bros.,  Stockton  (two  freight 
boats,  four  tow  boats,  two  cabin  runabouts). 


Company, 
w.  freight- 


CoMPANY, 

Mr.     Frank 


ESTABLISHED    1858 

MUELLER 

High  Grade  Faucets 


BATH,  LAVATORY  AND  SINK 

Give  Long  Service,  Cut  Out  Repairs, 

Fully  Warranted 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO. 

635  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mark-Lally  Co. 

PLUMBING  and  STEAM  SUPPLIES 

"PERFECTION" 
FLUSH  VALVES 

SHOWROOMS  AND   OFFICE 

235-249  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND  Branches  FRESNO 

SAN  JOSE  STOCKTON 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


CHARLES  T,  PHILLIPS 

-      CDNSULTING   ENGINEER      ^ 

PACIFIC    BUILDING    SAN    FRANCISCQ 

HEATING  VENTILATIDN  WIRING   ILLUMINATIDKL 
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WHKREVER  the  arcliitectural 
sclienip  culls  for  stiicoo,  for  a 
luiildiii!.'  lifter  the  Spanish 
Mission  stvle  or  of  the  KnRlish 
liiilftiinl)er  tvpe.  .Tolins-Manville 
Asliestic  Stuico  will  Kive  a  side- 
wall  that  is  at  oini-  attractive  and 
fire-resistinK  and  wliich  will  re- 
main so.  with  little  or  no  upkeep 
i-xpense. 


ry   texture  of  surfac 

►    very    rouRii.      A    de 
UlPt    will    he    sent    fre 


H.    W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

of    Calirornia 

Second  and  Howard  Streets.   San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles    Sacramento    San  Diego    Stockton 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  ASBESTIC  STUCCO 


RoLPH  SHiPHriuiiNG  CoMPANY.  Eureka 
(three  wooden  steamers  and  three  4-masted 
liarkentiiu-s).  Mr.  Jolm  D.  StelliiiK.  Pnr- 
diasiiiK  .\geiit. 

Barxks  &  TiiiiuTTS.  Oakland  ( threc- 
inasted  auxiliary  seliooners  fnr  .Vcirthern 
Fisheries  Company,   Inc.). 

Benicia  Snn'Bt"ii.i>iNi;  Ciii<riiK.\TiiiN.  I'eii- 
icia  (Inills  for  wooden  steamers). 

C.M.IFORNI.V  SulE'liril.tllNt;  Cl)Kl'(il(  ATliiN. 
Long  Beach  (live  submarines,  three  61HX)- 
ton  .steel  vessels). 

Craic,  Shipir- 11,111  ni;  OiMi'.xNV,  Long 
Beach  (four  steel  vessels  ,tnd  one 
schooner).  .Mr.  John  Crai.ij.  I'lirchasinj; 
,\genl. 

G.  W.  Knkass,  lughteetith  .iiid  Illinois 
streets.  San  I-"raneisco  (25  i)i>wer  l.innelu-s 
and  200  life  boats). 


The  Freight  Rate  Increase 

The  United  States  Railroad  .-Xdniinis- 
tration  authorizes  a  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  General  Order  No.  28.  increasing 
railroad  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares, 
from  which  the  following  is  (luoted: 

i:)irector  General  Mc.Adoo  certifies  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  railway  operat- 
ing expenses,  pay  taxes,  rents  and  com- 
pensation to  the  carriers,  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  railway  operating  reve- 
nue. The  order  states  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  a  general  advance  in  all 
frei.ght  rates,  passenger  fares  and  bag- 
g.ige  cliarges  on  all  traffic  carrietl^  by 
railroad  anil  steamship  lines  under  I'ed- 
eral   control  by  tiling  tariffs   with   the    In- 


oi^i.^.  ''Permanent  Efficiency  Plus  Durability" 

VVURN    YOU    SPECIFY 

"SCHWARZE  PRODUCTS" 
BELLS-BUZZERS-HORNS 

WF..STERN  REPRESENTATI  VE.S : 

Sierra  Electric  Company 

619  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHONE  SITTER  2297 
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terstate  Commerce  Commission  on  not 
less  than  one  day's  notice. 

The  increased  freight  rates  liecame 
effective  June  25  and  cover  both  inter- 
state and  intrastate  traffic.  Class  rates  are 
advanced  25  per  cent  and  all  class  rates 
less  than  25  cents  first  class  and  propor- 
tionate rates  on  other  classes  have  been 
cancelled. 

The  increase  of  25  per  cent  applies  also 
on  commodity  rates  generally,  except  the 
commodities  of  which  there  is  a  heavy 
movement,  on  which  the  advances  have 
been  made  by  adding  certain  amounts  to 
all  rates  or  by  fixing  specifically  the  new 
rates  which  apply. 

PRINC1P.\L     COM.MOUITIES     AND     AIIXANCES 

The  principal  heavy  commodities  and  the 
advances  thereon  are : 

Coal,   15  to  SO  cents  per  ton. 

Coke,   15  to  75   cents  per  ton. 

Iron  ore,  30  cents  per  ton. 

Stone,  natural  or  artificial,  for  bnikling  pur- 
poses, 2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Stone  for  road  work,  sand,  gravel,  1  cent  per 
100  pounds. 

Brick,  cement,  and  plaster,  2  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Lime,    IVi   cents  per    100  pounds. 

Lumber.  25  j>er  cent,  but  not  more  than  5  cents 
per  100  pounds.  , 

Grain,  flour,  and  other  mill  products,  25  per 
cent,  but  not  more  than  6  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Cotton,   15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Live  stock.  25  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  7 
cents  per   100  pounds. 

Sugar.  25  per  cent,  except  to  points  in  Middle 
States  rates  from  the  difl:erent  producing  sections 
will   be   maintained  on  the  present   relationship. 

Copper  bullion  and  smelter  products  will  be  ad- 
vanced approximatclv  $6.50  per  ton  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Coa.st  States  to  Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Cement    Manufacturer    Making     Potash 
With  Cement  as  a  By  Product 

In  tlie  attempts  of  the  United  States 
to  find  some  methods  of  increasing  the 
potash  production  for  fertilizers  and 
other  i)uri)oses  to  offset  the  stoppage  of 


shipments  from  Germany  there  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  highly 
successful  effort  at  the  plant  of  the 
Riverside  Cement  Company,  Riverside, 
California. 

This  company,  after  a  number  of  years 
of  costly  litigation  with  the  orange 
growers  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
plant,  because  the  mill  deposited  large 
tjuantities  of  dust  on  the  groves,  in- 
stalled a  Cottrell  electric  precipitator 
with  a  sole  hope  of  abating  the  nuisance. 

Word  now  reaches  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  factory  of  this  cement 
company,  during  March  of  this  year, 
went  into  full  blast  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  potash  with  cement 
as  a  by-product.  The  investigator  who 
reported  upon  this  operation  of  the  plant 
to  the  bureau  says: 

"This  is  certainlj'  an  interesting  de- 
velopment of  modern  industry,  where  an 
apparatus  installed  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  factory,  turns  out 
to  be  the  center  of  operations  around 
which  the  entire  plant  is  adjusted,  the 
incidental  profits  being  sufficient,  at  least 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to 
make  the  former  operation  of  the  fac- 
tory as   secondary   in   importance. 

"As  there  is  not  sufficient  market  to 
take  all  of  the  cement,  the  surplus  clin- 
ker will  be  stored  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Assuming  0.8  or  1  per  cent  potash 
contained  in  the  raw  mixture,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  paj'  the  entire  operating  cost 
and  a  reasonable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  the  potash  alone,  giving  the  clinker 
as  absolute  profit.  It  is  expected  to 
manufacture  5,000  barrels  of  cement  per 
day. 

"The  potash  extraction  plant  has  ap- 
parently proven  its  value,  and  on  the 
average  90  per  cent  of  the  total  potash 
contained  in  the  Cottrell  treatcr  dust  is 
being  recovered  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
lized  salts." 


^-^  Y      /t     Cf  C  With  this  equipinent  we  »re  able  to  render  •" »  T      /»    O  O 

LrJb/±l3l3  unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  yournext  job  LrJ^/\.l3lJ 

FULLER  &  GOEPP    - 


Phone 
Garfield  737 


Davis  Street 
Francis  <i 


W'lien   writing  to   .Vdvcrtiscrs  please  mtrntion  this  magazine 
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Armco  Iron 
For  Lasting 
Structures 

More  and  more  surely 
do  the  architects  of 
great  liuildings  which 
are  intended  for  pemia- 
nent  service  specify 
ARMCO  Rust-Resist- 
ing Iron  for  all  sheet 
metal  portions  and  me- 
tal lath. 

The  beautiful  Hotel 
La  Salle  of  Chicago, 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photo,  has  all 
window  frames  of  Arm- 
co Iron.  Architects, 
Holabird   &   Roche. 

Metal  roofing,  metal 
lath  and  metal  window 
frames  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  a  struc- 
ture fire-proof.  When 
these  are  of  the  stand- 
ard pure  and  rust-re- 
sisting iron  they  form 
worthy  portions  of 
buildings  that  are  erect- 
ed for  the  future. 

Write  for  literature  de.scripii\e  uf  Annco  Iron  Building  Products  and  the 
opinions  of  long-time  users. 

This  Is  The  Iron  That's  Made  To  Last 


Iron  bearing  that  mark  !s  m.inufjc 

lured  by  The  Aniencan  Rolliuc  Mil 

iipany  with  tlie  sl-ill,  Intclliern. 


1  posv5«  in  the  highest  decree 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


Luen 


i    May.iifacliirers    under    Patents    granted 
Inlernalional    Metal   Products    Comfony 


ARMCO   Iron    Sheets,    Roofing, 
Pipe,  Gutter  and  Metal  Lath 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offlce  —  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco: 
other  Branch  Offices  in   New   Yorlj.   Chicago.  Pittsburgh,   Cleveland. 
I    Detroit.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  Atlanta,  and  Washington.   D.  C. 


AN  AMPLE  STOCK  OF  ARMCO  IRON  IS  CARRIED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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J.  W.  BURTCHAELL 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  and  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

357  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone,  Franklin  1002 

ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

F^OR     BUIUDIPMOS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

683-87   HOWARD  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^^^,,  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

!»*<▼¥/ .,);"i \IIIJl I      Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  -QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field   assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEORGE  A.   SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with   General  Electrical    Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARRETT    Sz    HILF> 

Concrete  Construction  .^  General  Contractors 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4598 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  DOLAN) 
Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4254  Office  and  Yard.   1607-1639  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writing:  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Stick  to   Your   Last 

Every  niaii's  duty  today  is  to  stick  to 
his  last.  Each  ouc  of  us  can  do  liis 
part  most  effectively  by  redoubling  his 
endeavors  at  the  occupation  in  which 
he  finds  himself — railroading  or  farm- 
ing, mining  or  advertising,  selling  gro- 
ceries or  making  shoes,  banking  or  lum- 
bering. .All  of  our  every-day  occupa- 
tions have  t'icir  great  place  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  structure,  and 
this  great  structure  is  the  mighty  force 
we  have  thrown  into  the  war. 

Our  job  for  the  moment  is  to  increase 
our  production  and  to  make  our  facili- 
ties of  distribution  eipial  to  the  bur- 
dens we  must  place  upon  them.  In 
neither  one  of  these  jobs  have  we  the 
tasks  which  all  of  the  countries  earlier 
at  war  had  to  confront  in  the  second 
half  of  1914.  Although  not  in  the  war, 
in  reality  we  went  through  those  days 
with  the  belligerents.  By  way  of  pro- 
vision against  recurrence  of  such  times, 
we  have  since  done  a  deal  toward  cre- 
ating the  nucleus  of  an  organization  for 
war,  and  in  preparing  our  structure  of 
linance,  production,  and  distribution  for 
exigencies  of  war  we  made  some  real 
progress. 

Our  f)rganization  for  war  is  now 
taking  form.  Finance  and  industry  are 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  na- 
tional situation.  This  is  a  period  of 
transition.  In  order  that  the  end  of 
this  period  may  find  the  country  puis- 
sant with  confident  vigor,  every  man 
must  bend  to  his  present  job,  solve  its 
new  problems,  and  make  it  more  sig- 
nificant in  his  community.  Having  done 
this,  we  can  turn  to  the  direct  tasks  of 
war  in  later  montlis,  when  they  are 
ready   for   us. — .\nu-rican    Industries. 


situation  contains  a  ray  of  hope,  how- 
ever, from  the  prospect  that  general 
building  activity  will  become  more  preva- 
lent over  a  wide  territory. — Builders' 
Guide,  Philadelphia. 


End  of  Industrial  Boom  in  Sight 

.'Mthough  the  erection  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  structures  continues  to 
be  the  most  prolific  source  of  building 
activity  at  the  present  writing,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  this  type  of  construction 
will  slow  down  as  other  pliases  of  struc- 
tural work  become  more  active.  A  prom- 
inent industrial  engineer  in  discussing  the 
building  situation  stated  tliat  according 
to  his  line  of  reasoning  and  the  surface 
facts,  the  end  of  the  construction  boom 
for  industrial  and  commercial  buildings 
is  almost  in  sight  and  that  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  operations  of 
this  character  is  naturally  bound  to  fol- 
low. The  individuals  and  concerns  that 
have  erected  new  structures  during  the 
last  year  or  two  have  anticipated  their 
reipiirements  for  some  time  ahead.  The 
existing  high  material  prices  have  not 
affected  this  type  of  building  endeavor  to 
any  extent,  as  the  cost  of  the  operations 
was  paid  out  of  the  immense  profits  that 
were  obtainable  during  the  two  past 
years  of  unprecedented  prosperity.     The 


Praise   for   Oakland   Schoolhouses 

(From  the  0.iklaiid  Tribune.) 
Declaring  Oakland's  school  buildings 
to  be  the  ideal  public  educational  struc- 
tures in  .America,  Mr.  Hubert  Clark 
Eicher,  assistant  secretary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's state  board  of  education,  has 
paid  this  city  the  highest  of  compli- 
ments. Mr.  Eicher,  an  expert  on  school 
structures,  says  his  State  intends  the 
thorough  reconstruction  of  its  scliool 
structures  and.  as  a  technician,  he  was 
sent  on  an  all-embracing  tour  to  pick 
out  the  best  features  in  other  States' 
buildings. 

"I  was  indeed  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Oakland's 
school  structures,"  said  Mr.  Eicher  with 
enthusiasm.      "I    had    read    much    of   the 


A  Good 
Thing  to 
Remember 

when  in  the  market  for  Conveying, 
Elevating,  Screening  or  Mechanical 
Power  Transmitting  Machinery,  is 
that  we  manufacture  and  handle 
the  most  complete  line  of  such 
equipment  on   the  Pacific  Coast. 

You  can't  go  wrong  at 

~iffWJl-(5ol!frif(( 
(Eompunlj 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

660  Mission  Street 


SEATTLE 

558  First  Ave.  So. 


PORTLAND 
67  Front  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
400  East  3rd  St. 


Send  for 
General  Catalog 
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new  schools  here,  but  reality  brought 
to  me  one  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of 
my  life.  Nothing  can  'be  more  im- 
pressive than  your  architectural  tri- 
umphs. How  you  people  were  able  to 
build  them  at  tlie  prices  named  is  past 
me. 

"I  have  just  finished  Washington  and 
Oregon,  following  a  lengthy  tour  of 
New  York  state,  Canada,  New  Jersey 
and  other  eastern  states.  Nowhere  did 
I  see  the  buildings  the  equal  of  these. 
They  may  have  more  of  them  in  other 
places,  Init  they  do  not  equal  these  in 
quality." 

Mr.  Eicher  told  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  his  State  to  bring  the  struc- 
tural system  in  the  schools  to  a  thor- 
oughly changed  plane  of  standard 
beauty. 

"We  have  2600  school  departments  in 
Pennsylvania,"  he  said,  "manj'  of  them 
in  rural  districts.  So  you  see,  our  job 
is  a  big  one.  The  State  board  was  in- 
terested in  photographs  and  accounts  of 
western  school  buildings  and  I  was  sent 
along  to  cull  the  best  for  our  own  use. 
Your  ability  to  get  fine  playgrounds 
around  the  schools  is  a  revelation  to  us. 
^Ve   envy  you." 


Lighting  Fixtures 

Leo.  J.  Meyberg  Company,  whose 
specialty  of  lighting  fixtures  has  won 
them  such  a  marked  success  with  archi- 
tects who  appreciate  originality  and  ar- 
tistic workmanship,  report  a  good  busi- 
ness, with  the  following  among  many 
other    notable    installations; 

Union   Iron  Works   Hospital. 

Cogswell  Polytechnic   College. 

San  Francisco  City  Hall. 

Apartment  house,  Lange  &  Berg- 
strom,   Post  near  Leavenworth. 

S.  Spiro,  Buchanan  and  Washington. 

Sam  Lowenstein,  Webster  and  Broad- 
way. 

Pauson  &  Co.,  Sutter  and  Kearny. 

J.  Rosenberg,  Piedmont. 

Apartments,  J.  C.  Hladick. 

Residence,  H.  L.  Hirsch  of  Hof  Brau. 

T.  Reardon,  President  Board  of 
Works,  Ashbury  Heights. 

Isaac  Liebes,  country  home.  La  Honda. 

I.  Daesley  apartments,  Taylor  near 
Washington. 

Ploda  apartments,  Washington  and 
Taylor. 
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An  Artificial  Stone  "Secret" 
It  has  recciitl}-  liecii  aiinoiiiui'il  that 
an  inventive  genius  in  Florida  has  dis- 
covered "a  pecrct"  which  will  incalcu- 
lably improve  the  process  of  niakiiiK 
arlilicial  stone,  now  so  extensively  used 
in  huildinii  operations.  It  is  claimed  for 
his  process  that  it  will  give  to  the  arti- 
ficial product  a  greater  density — specific 
gravity — greater  tensile  strength,  and 
general  superiority,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  natural  stone,  and  yet  will  render 
the  product  susceptible  of  penetration  liy 
a  driven  nail. 

This  presents  a  proposition  which,  to 
quote  the  vernacular,  will  '"jar"  all  stu- 
dents of  such  propositions,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  process  is 
said  to  be  "very  simple."  one  of  hy- 
draulics, in  good  part,  and  the  further 
fact  that  sawdust — -prcsumalily  wood 
sawdust  —  enters  into  the  composition, 
mixed  with  clay,  sand  and  the  secret  foun- 
dation. 

It  has  been  accepted,  generally,  as  a 
standard  theory,  that  in  point  of  dura- 
bilitj-.  no  manner  of  building  material 
which  has.  as  a  component  part,  even  a 
small  percentage  of  wood,  will  compare 
with  natural  stone  or  cement,  or  con- 
crete. Vet  th.is  latest  inventive  genius  is 
accredited  with  claiming  that  his  process 
will  produce  a  |)roduct  as  firm  as  stone, 
appearance,  as  either  of  the  other  ma- 
terials mentioned.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
new  product  that  it  can  be  given  a  fine 
finish  ^ — -a  high  polish  —  on  the  emery 
wheel,  can  be  penetrated  by  a  driven 
nail,  yet,  when  leather  dust  is  employed 
in  the  making  of  it.  in  combination  with 
the  secret  foundation,  the  result  is  a 
stone  composition  which  cannot  be 
scratched  or  otherwise  marred  by  un- 
tempered   steel. —  Building  Review. 


Personal 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyers,  architect  of 
San  Francisco,  is  recovering  in  an  Oak- 
land hospital  from  a  serious  operation 
for  appendicitis. 


Haws*  Sanitary 
Drinking 
Fountains 

No   Better   Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home   Product 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
1808  Harmon  St.        Berkeley,  Cal. 


Made  by 


A  Sign  of  Quality 


The  phrase.  "Made  by  Bowser," 
long  ago  took  on  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  the  mere  words  indi- 
cate. Each  new  installation  is  a 
striking  testimonial  of  inimitable 
Bowser  quality.  Architects  rec- 
ommend Bowser  Systems.  En- 
gineers delight  to  see  them  in- 
stalled. Owners  praise  their  ser- 
vice. 

Write   for   our   proposition. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Ft.  WAYNE,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


San   Francisco  Offic 
612  Howard  St. 


Telepiione 
Douglas  4323 


rititig  to  .\dvcrtisers  please 
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H.  W.  Fincke  Geo-  C.  Derby 

IDEAL  HEATING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

FAN  SYSTEMS  FOR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 

General  Sheet  Metal  Work  Warm  Air  Furnaces 

Ideal  Air  Washers  Blow  Pipe  Systems 

PHONE  MARKET  3708       192  ERIE  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  nouglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  SU.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i-c-H-ry      J.  c.  HURLEY  CO.      °--'- 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems  509-511  Sixth  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        =""^  ""*••  *°'"' 

SCOTT  CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN   G.   SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


A.  LETTICH 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone    —     Park    234 


Plumbing 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328-330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MILLER-ENWRIGHT  CO.  ^'^,^'^^^'i^!iP?.„ 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL.  ^''^^''  ^B0?LER J '^^'^^'' 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES  peninsular 

STEAM  and  PIPE  FITTINGS,  VALVES,  Etc.  '  "?tL^nlf  o^  A^p11«Uo^n 


Telephone  DOUGLAS  4109 

GRACE  &  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511-513  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg. SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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See  this 
Pitcher  Hanger? 

Architect  J.  R.  MILLER 
used  them  in  the  Strathmore 
Apartments,  Eddy  and  Fill- 
more Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Ask  Him  WHY  ? 


MANLIFAt.TLiRF;i'>     BY 


NATIONAL 

MILL  &  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

326  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Keaniv  3620 


SIOAN  VAIV[  COMPANY'S 

ROYAL  fLUSH  VALVES 

Combine  correct  meclianical  de- 
sign and  highest  efficiencj' 
with  ease  of  operation,  extreme 
siniphcity  and  remarkable  dur- 
ability. 

Are  furnished  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  adaptable  to  a  wide 
range  of  method  of  application 
and  working  conditions. 

Moderate  in  cost  to  install — 
maintenance  expense  negligible. 
The  ideal  equipment  for  indus- 
trial, office,  hotel  and  apart- 
ment buildings;  schools,  jails, 
comfort    stations,   etc. 

Yon  eliminate  risk  when  you 
specify  the  Royal  hlush  Valve 
— it's  reputation  i<!  country-wide. 

SLOAN   VALVE  COMPANY 

Chicago,  111. 

MONADNOCK  BI.DG. 
San  Francisco 


fclllf 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 

Wall  Paper 

1C42  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

575  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  5990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


National  Surety 

Company  of  New  York 

Assets  over  $12,000,000. 
The    bonds    of    this    Company    are 
accepted  by  the   United   States   Gov- 
ernment in  larger  amounts  than  any 
other  Surety  Company  in  the  World. 
PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT, 
105  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Frank  L.  Qilbert,  Vice-President. 
Phone.  Sutter  2536 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Ouality 
than  he  ever  before  received,  "raliie  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


KEWANEE  WATER    SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

1 17-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suttei  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

We  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supply  the 
trade  with  AL VALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  paints. 


riling  to  .\dv«ti. 


THE  .\Kciirn-:cT  axd  excixi.f.r 


1.^5 


TUEC  Stationary  Cleaner 

riie  I'nited  Electric  Company  has 
inst:ilk-(l  mure  Stationary  Cleaning 
Sy>tcms  than  the  total  ontput  of  all 
tiiher  manufacturers  comliincd — and 
(•very  one  is  in  operation. 

The  large  Tuec  tools  pick  up  all 
i'ldse  dirt,  matches,  thread,  etc..  and 
this  material  is  taken  through  the 
TL'EC  hose  and  piping  to  the  re- 
ii-ptaclf, 

Tuec 

is  made  in  15  sizes  and  includes  250 
styles.  The  same  characteristic,  sim- 
]ilicity  of  design,  is  carried  out  in  all 
models. 

riie  TUEC  Engineering  Service 
In  at  the  disposal  of  the  Architects 
and  we  will  gladly  co-operate  with 
\iin  in  every  way. 

Specify  a  "TUEC" 

MANUFACTUREI)     BY 

The  United  Elecil:ric  Company 


{ 

Canton,  Ohio 
San   Francisco  Representatives 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COMPRESSED  AIR 
CLEANING  SYSTEM 

.Sutter  &  Stockton  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Western  .Sales  Manager  Los  Angeles  Representative 

J.  F.  KINDER  BARKER  BROS. 

1316  Belmont  Street,  Portland,  Ore.     724  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


iting  to  Advertisers  please  meiitinn  this  macazine 
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This  Wall  Board  fo 


A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plas 
that  will  not  Shrink,  Swi 
Warp  or  Buckle. 

•  * 

Meets  the  U.  S.  Gove 
ment's  Specifications  for  Hou 
built  to  relieve  congested  c 
tricts  near  Munitions  and  Sh 
building  Plants. 

•  • 

Liberty  Wall  Boai 

is  Sanitary,  Vermin  Proof, 
Sound-deadener,  and  is  Imp 
vious   to  Moisture. 


LliERTY 

WALL  BOARD 

MANUFACTUnEO   Br 

KEY- HOLD  PLASTER  LATH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 


KEY- HOLD  PLASTEI 

Factory,  148  Hooper  Street,  San  Francis 
Distributors:     HENRY  CO  WELL  LIJV 

No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing  to   Advertisers   please  mention   this   niagaz 
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jovernment  Housing 


}uilding  for  Mr.  Herman  D.  Hogrefe. 
>56  Post  Street.  San  Francisco 

E.   E.   Young,  Architect 


he  Partitions  in  these 
partments  are 

[EY-HOLD 

PLASTER 

LATH 


>i  High  Class  Produd, 
)urable  and  Economical 


(^yVJanufactured  by 


ATH  COMPANY 


lone,  Market  5767 

CEMENT   COMPANY 


PHONE,    KEARNY  2095 


When  wriliiig  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magaz 
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MacGRUER  <Sr  CO. 

,     ^    ^  CONTRACTINQ   PLASTERERS 

Members  Builders  Exchange  ,  r^oM «  jucmt- a  i 

180JessieSt.  PhoneSutter6700  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  KNOWLES  R.   H.  MATHEWSON 

KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

CONTRACTORS  and   ENGINEERS 

Fireproof  and  Reinforced  442    Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Concrete  Construction  Phone  Sutter  4712 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter  3580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San  Francisco 

1403  Mc 

E.  E. 
Allistei 

CARNAHAN                                                                               E 
St.,  Phone  West  3608                                   1282  Sacramer 

S.  MULFORD 
to  St.,  Phone  Frar 

ikli 

18776 

CARNAHAN  &  MULFORD 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telepho 

neKea 

rny  4195                 504  LUNINQ  BLDQ.  45  Kearny  St., 

San  Franc 

isce 

,Cal. 

K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


Room  803  Charlston  Building 

251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

4i(i   TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Phone  Kearny  3526  A.  H.  Bergttrom 

Eric  Lange 

LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


ROUND  OAK  RANGES 

French  and  Steel  Ranges  for  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Improved  Warm  Air  Furnaces  for  the  Home 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co. 

Always  at  Your  Service  at 

826  MISSION    ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO    Telephone  Garfield  1422 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

5I-6.S  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  «.illnK  1"  A.lviTtisivs  l.l.-ns.-  m.nticn  llii-;  ninKazine. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES^ 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


OEATlNfi-PLUMBlNfi 

COMPLETE   PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tel.  MARKET  965 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

()03  Mission  Street 

San  Fiaiiciscd,      it      ■U       Cal. 


Phone  Franlilin  1006 


Alex.  Coleman 

CONTRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 
Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  DBUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN 

&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

C3=D 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 

Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
H  E  AT  I N  G 


467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND,      -      -      CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertis 
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The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  Countv  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,   Sacramento;— 
>nd  Sen.  Nixon  Mausoleum.  Reno.  \V.'\S  FURNISHED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  J646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qea'l  Contraclors  Ass'a,  San  FraocUco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 

Quarries.  Rocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Mam  82 

BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco       ■       cal. 

A    C.SCHINDLER.  President.  CH.AS.  F.  ST.AUFFACHER.  Secretary 

THE   FIINK   «St  SCHIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturer*  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sis.  Telephone:  Market  474 

O.  BAMANN,  President  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  545  BRANNAN  ST.  phone  Keamy  isu  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE-  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

CA  VTA    r-i   *r.  A      r- A  ■  BfiRKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA    CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 

L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
347  CALL   BUILDING  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TELEPHONE  MISSION    I  IO5 

Pacific  Foundry  Company 

18th  and  HARRISON  STREETS        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Contractors'  Supplies— ^/wel- F.»mg°s""- ' "^°'"p'"« '''""'s'y^d'fo'^' b'ui'ie°rns 

HIIONE    DOIGLAS   2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SARGENT 
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THE  CONCRETE  SHIP  "FAITH" 


^  'HE  STORY  of  its  Wonderful  Success  will  be  told 
f\yl  in  detail  in  the  August  Number  of  this  Magazine 
—  and  Special  Articles,  covering  Concrete  Boat  Con- 
struction from  its  Infancy,  will  be  printed,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  Copyrighted  Photographic  Prints  show- 
ing the    "Faith"  in  its  various  stages  of   construction. 

Recent  Architectural  Work  of  Mr.  B.  J.  S.  Cahill  will 
also  be  shown  in  this  number. 


^ 


The  Architect  and  Engineer 


PUBLISHERS 


627  Foxcroft  Building,  San  Francisco 


^  s 
^   ^ 
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INSlRANCi: 

SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO 

CO. 

INSLRANCK  BROKKRS 

.?.<.?  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield   15,S7 

Capital  SI.OOO.OUO  CALIFORNIA   DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.62 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

20.<-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

ROBERTSON  &  HALL 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

Phone  .Sutter  2750  First  National  Bank  Building,  .San  Francisco 


COJNTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny    1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


PACiriC     DEPARTMENT 


Olobe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

120  Leldesdorff  street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     PRAINCISCO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(.Members  of  Builders  Exchange.  180  Jessie  St.      General  Contractors  Assn..  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 

.\I.\STIC    .WD    BITU.MEX     P.AVIXG 
fieneral  Offices: 
576  Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


J. 

B.    CROWE 

aiass  of  All   Kinds 

1372-74-76  TURK  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO                                          Tel.  West  l.?98 

PLUMBING 

HEATING 

NEIL  H. 

DUNN 

786  ELLIS  STREET 

CONTRACTOR 

S.  F.                                                            Phon 

e  Franklin  2187 
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UNITED  STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings, 
Trolley  Poles  — -  Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam 
Railway  and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler 
Tubes  and  Mechanical  Tubing — "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables  —  "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazii 
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B     R     A     D     S    H     A     W 

SANITARY      GARBAGE 

CHUTE 

For  full  particulars  see 

AYLSWORTH  AGENCIES  CO. 

Sfll   Mission  St.                                 San  Francisco 

Tel.,  Douglas  4405 

GEO.  .\.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 

BOS  &  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors  "'^^•^^^^ii^^Kk^^?^/^^'''^^ 


p.  A.  Palmer                             Peter  Petersen 

\N.   L.   Kellev                             O.   Q. 

Hoaas 

PALMER 

& 

PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock   Buildinc 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

CAL. 

P. 

R. 

WARD 

J*    i0   Formerly 
Ward  &  Goodwin 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

981 

GUERRERO  .SI 

■..  s. 

K. 

Phone  MISSION 

4405 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3580 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  RAILWAY 
and   INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 
Main  Offices,   Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICII     725  Chronicle  Building  Telephone  DouEias.WS 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MON.\DNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

BURLINGTON    VT.  365  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific 
Foundry  Co. 

CONTRACTORS' 
SUPPLIES 

Hand  Hot  Rollers 
Tamping  Irons 
Smoothing  Irons 
Sewer  Fittings 

SEND  FOR  BULLETINS 
18TH  AND  HARRISON   STREETS 

Telepnone  Mission  1105 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Guaranteed  Results  in  Waterproofing  and 
Hardening  Concrete,  Brick,  Stone,  Etc. 


GOFFETTE 

Preparations 


A  perfectly  successful, 
simple  and  inexpen- 
sive method  of  water- 
proofing and  hardening 
concrete,  brick  and  stone 
has  been  worked  out  by 
Prof.  J.  L.  Goffette,  a 
Belgian  chemist  and  en- 
gineer of  high  standing. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


J.  L.  GOFFETTE  CORPORATION 

Factory  and  Warehouse,  San  Bruno  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


THE  GOFFETTE  SALES  ASS'N 

General  Sales  Agents 

276  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


R.  E.  G.  KEENE 

Distributor  for  Northern  California 

110  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone  SUTTER  3580 


Aihlr 


riloiy    i-;  ..ppii   fiT   responsihle  state  or  district 
^s   OOl  TKTTr:   SALES   ASSOCIATION.    I>7(i    Mo 


:i,ij:etits.  correspoiulenoe  invited. 
ik    Building,    Snn   Francisco. 
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Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

••TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OK  QUALITV 

ILLINOIS    ENGINEERING    COMPANY 
J  AS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Represen'ative 

5S'>-S61    Pacific   Building,    San   Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  J047 


QEO.      W.     BOXTOIN     «&     SOIN 
General  Contractors 

Office,   1233   HEARST  BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 


Phone  Kearny  J8I  J.   M.   Morrison  F.  H.   Masow 

MASOW    &    MORRISON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

518-522  Monadnock  BIdg.  San  Francisco 


Res. 

Mil 

Valley,  Telephone  Mill  Valley  240                 Me 

[Tiber  of  General  Contractors  Association       | 

HARVEY  A. 

KLYCE 

GENERAL  BUILDING  CONTRACTOR 

408 

New 

Call  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone 

Douglas 

3280 

GR   A  V"fr  T        R  O  r^  K"         Quick   Service   any    point   in 
rVJ-L  V  i:^l^-rVV..7V^JV        theSan  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif. 

GRANT  ROCK  AND  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

327-328  Cory  Building  FRESNO,  CALIF. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON 

CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601 

CROCKER  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HERMAN    T.    LUDWIG 
Building  Construction 

Phone  Valencia  25,19  636  Jessie  .Street,  Near  7th,  San  Francisco 


WALL  PAPER  V?,  Uhl  Bros. 

KEAR!</Y  255  38  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco 
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DEPENDABLE  VARNISHES 


FULLERSPAR 
FORTY  FOR  FINISHING 
FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS 
FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING 


For  work  of  the  Highest  Quality 
FULLER  VARNISHES  possess  all  the 
elements  most  desired  by  Architects 

Paleness,  free  flowing,  beauty  of  finish 
and  ability  to  withstand  rough  wear  are 
characteristics  found  in  Fuller  Varnishes. 
The  entire  line  of  varnishes  is  distinctive 
in  quality  and  may  be  used  with  absolute 
confidence.     Manufactured  by 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Specialized  Paint  and  Varnish  Products 
For  Every  Purpose 


Ht 


ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST.    1918 

PVBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


50c  A  COPY 


$2.50  A  YEAR 


THE  WORK  OF  B.  J.  S.  CAHILL,  oA.  I.  A. 


Because  of  their  original  artistic 
designs,  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures, work  in  with  almost  any 
architectural  effect  you  wish  to 
secure. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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mo  3)  NEW  PROCESS  GE*fi  CORP..  Srncule.  H.  1 
ind  Enginten.     T.  1.  Donovan.  Plurr 

INo.  3)  PtRRISH  X  BINGHtM  CO..  Clevcljntf.  Ohio. 
Enomtti 

(Ho.  4 )     BEECH  HUT  PtCKIHG  CO..  Cinilohirie.  N.  ' 


Djy  4  21 
Erncti  HcGcoroe.  ArcMlecl 
....    Plans  bv  Owl 


Plumbers  (No.  5)  UNION  SWITCH  A  SIGNAL  CO.,  Pinsbuifih  Oiltricl.  Kunllnoi  Davis.  Archi 
liIhiKcIS  Slone  (  Wcbsler.  BoildErs. 

(No  6)  RICHMAN  BROS.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Christian,  SchwBitzenbero  t  Gaede,  i 
"'«'  •"''  letli  and  Enoineers.     Wi.den  (  Leese.  Plumbers. 

(No.  7)  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.  Svricusc.  H.  Y.     .     .     .     Gustavus  Young.  Arc! 


These  Factories  Pay  Dividends  on  their  "c^tattdayd"  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Simply  Fact.  They  keep  their  workmen  heaUhy— ^et  full  time  — keep  them  satisfied 
— reduce  labor  turnover;  all  because  their  Architects  are  as  ^reat  in  their  business 
foresight  as  in  architecture.  The  Nation  needs  all  its  skilled  labor  on  full  time. 
You    can    help    by    insisting   on   modern  sanitation  in  your  factory  specifications. 

Our  treatise,  "Factory  Sanitation",  will  interest  you  and  give  facts  in  convenient, 
readable  form.     May  we  send  it?     Call  or  write  our  nearest  branch. 

^ta«dard  .^anitar^  TPfo.  Co. 

PACIFIC  DIVISION 

Warehouses  and  Display  Rooms 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
144  Bluxome  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
671  Mesquit  Street 
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Los  Angeles'  8500,000  High  School, 
designed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  is 
equipped  with 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

because  they  are  a  guarantee  of  cor- 
rect lighting  requirements. 

Manufactured  by 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE. ,    LOS  ANGELES 

Represented  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  by 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 


EDWIN  C.   DEHN, 

Hearst  Building.  Marlcet    and  Third  Sts. 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that   it  can  be  made  so  with 

,  IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.  Foa 


m 


THE   LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 

IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND.  C.\L. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street.  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


The  Above  Types  of  THERMOSTATS  for 
VENTILATION  and  DIRECT  RADIATION 
Respectively,  are  less  than  five  inches  long 
and  represent 

JOHNSON  (Hu"„,Tiity)  CONTROL 

Write  us  about  them 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  CO. 

314  Rialto  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
604  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
800  Chamberof  Commerce  BIdg.,  Portland.  Ore. 
1104  White  Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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Till-:  AKciirn-CT  and  KXtiixii-.k 


Come  and  See  Our  Exhibit 

^\    at  64  SUTTER  Street,  San  Francisco. 

No  trouble  to  explain  the  operation 
of  a  very  complete  Line  of  High 
Class  Moderate   Price  Fixtures. 

HOLBROOK,  MERRILL  &  STETSON 

DEALERS  IN 

PLUMBERS'  SUPPLIES.  IRON  PIPE  AND   FITTINGS.  METALS 

STEAM.  WATER  AND  HOT  AIR  HEATING  APPARATUS 

STOVES.  RANGES  AND  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 


SHOW  ROOM,    64    SUTTER    STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 
SIXTH.  TOWNSEND  AND  BLUXOME  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


k 


m^ 
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i'urillr    .Muiis.ilciiin,    KviTBrrrn    C'l-mrlrry.    Oukluiiil  If,    .1.    s.    (  uliill.    AnliiliMl 

(M.l.l.ii    Can-   cini-nl    u~c.l    111    ihi-    -niulun 
THE  tytlORE  KINDLY  WAY  — 

This  liHiiurifuI  structure.  Iieiu);  liiiilt  iit  :in  .jutliiy  ..f  .fLMK).(MMl.  will  he  mii  Hiulnriut- 
tPslinionial  in  loniri'li-.  slolic,  uiiirlilc  au'l  liriiuzf  to  uuxlcrii  livllizatiou.  A  uiiit'iiiH- 
iHnt  noiisi'itiiriiiu  lupniorial  liuil<liii<.'.  wliiili  iiirers  a  soluliou  of  iiue  of  life's  most  dif- 
lii-iilt  prolileuiK.  Keservations  in  tliis  nifuuirial  building  cost  no  more  tlian  a  ceme- 
tery  lot. 

Pacific  Mausoleum  Company 


-,ir.-.-.I7-.-.IK  FIRST  NATIONAI,  HANK   III  ll.l)IN(..  II\KI.\M> 
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Gladding.HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  Lincoln.Cal. 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 

The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  ^Varmer 


Tenarits  of  high-class  apartments  regard  Prometheus 
as  a  household  necessity — as  much  so  in  keeping 
meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cold. 
Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  me 
Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  inji 
practically  unlimited  life,  placed  independent  of  shel 


;  of  securing  new  and  holding  old 
ig  finest  china.     Wireless  heating  i 
,  are  used  exclusively. 
THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC  CO.,    Manufacturers 
M.  E.  HAMMOND.  217  Humboldt   Bank  Building.  San  Frail 


/^T     \^SJ    ROOFING  TILE 
\u^\^l\.  1      MISSION  SPANISH 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE. 

RRTPK     PRESSED    FIRE    COMMON 

-iJ-i-VX  V/'XV  SAMPLES  SUBMITTED 

UNITED    MATERIALS     COMPANY 

Crossley  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO       Sutter  4884 


W\^^uMeK^ 


Master  Builders  Method  —  with  Master  Builders 
Concrete  Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 
over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,0.0  satisfied  users. 
Over  80,000,000  sq,  ft.  in  everyday  use.  Makes  the  ideal  type  of  floor  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  for  our  "Primer" — a  complete  text  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  concrete  floors.     Sent  FREE,  without  obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;   Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete    Hardner:   Master  Builders   Black   Concrete   Hardner;   Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads;  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works:     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Raymond  C.  Grant 

Helena.  Mont. 
F.  S.  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  E.  Banks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Smaller  Up-Keep 

Roofing, sheathing.siding, 
t'oiinJation — all  industrial 
construction— gives  long- 
er and  better  service  with 
less  up-keep  if  built  of 
California  Redwood. 
Contains  a  natural  pre- 
servative— resists  rot. 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


-AND  CLOSED 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  !T 
FOR  PRIVACY 


Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

BURLINGTON    VT.  365  MARKET  ST  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


August   F.   Pick 


Albert  E.  Pick 


Pick  Brothers 


Painters, 

Paper  -  Hangers, 

Decorators 


Dealers  in 
Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass 

475  HAIGHT  ST., 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Park  44J8— Res.  Park  2148 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape   Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 

^^ 

Office  Nurseries  at 

141  Powell  Street  Beresford, 

San  Francisco  San  Mateo  County 
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WILL    HELP   WIN    THE   WAR 


The  Concrete  Ship  "Faith."    Length.  J36  feet.     Beam,  44  feet.    Capacity  5,000  ( 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Builders 


"  Concrete  for  Ships" 

Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


W ri  I    are  so  many  architects  — 
architeds  who  discriminate-specifying 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful,  soft 
white  effedl  produced  in  stucco.  Mixed  with 
white  cement  the  result  is  a^onishing. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand  and  Fan  Shell  Beach 
Sand  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C  deuveries 

Pacific  Improvement  Company 

Phone  Sutter  6 1  30  406  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 


Architects'  Specification 
Index 

(For  Index  to  Advertisements,  see  next  page) 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA 

Gladding.  McBcan  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 
Materials  Company.  Crossley  Building,  San 
Francisco, 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  CaL 
ASBESTOS    ROOFING,   PACKING.   ETC. 

.\spri.met   t'ci..   Ilobarl   Hldg..  San   Francisco. 

H.  \V.  JohnsManville  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Angeles   and   Portland,   Ore. 

Plam      Kuht.tr     .in.l     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 
Brannan    St..    San    Francisco. 
AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company.  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,   507   Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218  13th  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  y.   Weber  &   Co.,  985   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
Home    Mfg.    Co.,    543    Brannan    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

RuckerFuIler  Desk  Co..  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San   Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 

Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
"   ■■        Desk  Company.  Coast  agents 


sion 


St., 


Oakland    and    Los 


.■\ngele 
BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanec    Water    Supply    System,    Simonds    Ma- 
chinery  Co.,    117    New   Montgomery    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costcllo  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bonding  Company  of  -Vmerica,  Kohl  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  120  Leidesdorff  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York.  Merchants 
E.xchange   Bldg..  San   Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland.,  Insurance 
Exchange.  San   Francisco. 

Robertson    &    Hall,    First    .National    Bank    Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
BOOK  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 

Hicks-.Tudd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 

BRASS  GOODS.  CASTINGS.  ETC. 

II.  Xlucller  Manufacturing  Co..  635  Mission  St.. 
San   Francisco. 


UKICK— PRESSED,  PAVING.  ETC. 

California    Brick   Company.   Niles,   Cal. 

Livermore    Fire    Brick    \Vorks,    Livermore,    Cal. 

Gladding.  McBcan  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 

Los  -Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorile  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  all   principal   Coast  cities. 

The  Paraifine  Companies.  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    151    Potrero    .Ave.,    San 

Francisco. 

BRICK  ST.AINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

.Armorite  and  Concreta.  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

liUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware. 
514  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware. 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  I-os  -Angeles  bv 
.Tohn    Rountree  &   Co. 

BUILDING  ^rATERIAL.  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CMUNET  M.\KUKS 

Home  Manufacturing  Company.  5-t3  Brannan 
St.,  San   Francisco. 

Fink  &  Schindler  Co..  218  13th  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  C.mipanv.  Ii4  Rausch  St.. 
San   Francisco. 

CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce 
ment  Co..  2  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies.    Crocker   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  While  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co..  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT   EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta.  sold  bv  W.   P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal  Coast  cities. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston.  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland.      Los      Angeles.      Portland,     Tacoma, 
and    Pacific    Building   Materials   Co., 
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FOR  .\RCHITECT.S 
AND  ENGINEERS 

Wo  spi'tialize  in  cn|)yinK 
Blue  Prints,  Tracings, 
Pencil  Drawings,  Ink 
Drawings,  .Specifica- 
tions, Surveys,  etc. 

When  w 


STANDARD  PHOTOPRINT  SERVICE 

RAPID  LOW-COST  COPYING   PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS 


370-371  Russ  Bldg. 

Telephone  .Sin  TF.R    1675 
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235  Montgomery  St. 
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Vulcan  Iron  Works 23 

W 

Walter.  D.  N.&  E.&  Co 10 

Waterhouse,  Wilcox  Co 30 

Weber,  C.F.&  Co 2 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works  32 

Western   Blind  &  Screen   Co.  2 

Western  Iron  Works.  .■> 33 

Western  Photo  Co 134 

White  Bros 115 

Wilson,  W.  F.,  Co 132 

Wold.  C.L..  Co 145 

Woods.  Huddart  &  Gunn 27 

Wood  in  &  Little 26 

Z 

Zelinsky,  D.  &  Sons 138 


iiiii  AKciirn-.CT  AND  i-:ngi.\i:i:k 


WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACiURS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


2ii  GRANT  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone   SI  TTKR    ISO 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Continued 


CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Itav  Slalc  r.rick  aii<!  ("tliuiil  Coatnig.  nianu<ac- 
liireil  1)V  Wadsworth.  Ilowlaml  &■  Co.,  Inc., 
Itoslcn.  ■  Mass.  Ilanibly  Sr  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco   and    Los    Anccks. 

Maucrene  Likwid  Scmcnt,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armoritc,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent,  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co..  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CE.MEXT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

(HURCH    INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindlcr,   218    13th   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Ihime  Manufacturing  Company.  .i43  Brannan  St., 
San   Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.   P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil   Burning   Co.,   275   Con- 
necticut St..   San    Francisco. 
\'ulcan    Iron    Works.    San    Francisco. 
H.    W.  Johns-Manville   Company,    1st   and   How- 
ard  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

COMPRESSEll  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr.  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  (.'leaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton    Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San   Francisco. 
K.    E.    Parker,   251    Kearny   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  HARDNER 

Master  Builders  Method,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  C.  Roman,  Sharon  Bldg. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co..  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co..    San    Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted     Bars.       Sold    by     Woods,     Huddart     & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  Norris  Co., 


Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 


CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."  Sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

K.   E.  Parker,  251   Kearny  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Carnahan  &  Mulford,  45  Kearny  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.    W.    Littleficld,  565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 

Houghton  Construction  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Larsen,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  D.  Hannah,  725  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Chas.    Stockholm  &  Son,   Monadnock   Bldg.,   San 


A.  D.  Collman,   110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

L.  G.  Bergren  &  Son,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Grace  &  Bernieri,  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Geo.  W.  Boxton  &  Son.  Hearst  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Knowles  &  Mathewson,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange    &    Bergstrom,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


McLeran   &   Peterson,    Sharoi 

CONNEYING    MACHINERY 
Mecse  &  Gottfried.   San    Fran 
Portland  and   Seattle. 


Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


WIRE  WORK 

of  'all  Descriptions 


Telephone 

Kearny 

2028 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  FACTORY 


RESIDENCE 

FENCES 


245-247  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUB  FREE  PLANS   SAVE  YOU  MORE   THAN   EQUIPMENT   COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95%  of  those  built  in  CaUfornia 

REFERENCES— Orpheuni.  Pantages  or  Empress  Theatres,  San  Francisco  All  Turner 
&  Dahnlien  Houses.  Theatres  everywhere.  L.  A.,  Lincoln  and  Manual  \rts  High  Los 
Angeles  Chaffee  Union  High.  Ontario  Santa  Cruz  High  School  Bakersfield  Hich 
School.     And  over  one  hundred  others.  ® 

EDWIN    H.  TLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANQELES 

and  J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co.  400  PANTAQES  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-C 

CORK  TILING,   FLOORING,   ETC. 

Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 


Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CRUSHED  ROCK 

Grant  Gravel  Co.,  Cory  Bldg.,   Fresno,   Cal. 
California   Building  Material   Company,  new  Call 

Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Niles    Sand,    Gravel    &    Rock    Co.,    Mutual    Bank 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 

McCabe  Hanger  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pitcher   Hanger,   sold    by    National    Lumber    Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartcrius    Co.,    San 

Francisco:   D.   F.   Fryer  &  Co.,  B.   V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co..  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer   Elevator   Company,    173    Beale   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    683    Howard    St., 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Co.,    5S9    Howard    St., 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    Sa 


San 
San 


Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg., 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman.   21    Beale    St.,    San    Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    76C    Fulsom   St..    San    Francisco. 
.T.   W.   Burtchaell,   357  Ellis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,     2822     Grove 

St..   Oakland,   and   510   Mission   St..    San   Fran- 


ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockt< 


Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Compa 
Francisco. 


and     North 
126   Beale  St.,   San 


ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John  Ringius.  252  Town 


FENCES— WIRE 
Pacific  Fence  Co 


nd  St.,  San  Fr; 


istruction   Co.,   245   Market  St., 


FIRE  ESCAPES 

&    Bridge   Works.    Sacramento. 


Fran- 


Western  Iron  Works,    141   Beale  St., 

cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Scott    Company.    243    Minna    St..    San    Francisco 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 
St.,   San    Francisco. 

FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 
Gladding.    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles. 

FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE.   STORE.   ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Companv,  543  lirannan  St.. 
Sa.i  Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co..  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrura  &  Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,    112  Market   St.,  San  Fran- 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

•'SINCE   I8S8" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     la.Rge  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertis 
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'BE-VER    Artistic  =  Quiet  =  Durable 

PORK"  MAUK  IN  A  WIDE  RA.NGE  OF  COLORS—  MODERATE  IN   PRICE 

tVt  nvT/-  ^-  L-  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

IIIjIINvi  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

Sec  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit,  77  OTarrell  Stree 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Cont<nu«d 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

BajsHuelcr  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works,   816   Mission    St.,   San    Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  \V.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.. 


Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San   Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrolt  &  Co.,  3.'0  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White      Bros.,     Fifth     and      ISrannan      Sts.,      San 
Francisco. 

FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 
Miller-Enwright  Co.,  907  Front  St.,  Sacramento. 
Mangrum  &   Otter,   827   Mission    St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Co.,  836    Mission 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL.    CTIUKCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St.. 

San   Francisco. 
C.    F.   Weber  &  Co..  985   Market   St..   San    Eran- 

GARAGE   EQUIPMENT 

Bowser  Gasoline  Tanks  and  Outfit.  Bowser  & 
Co.,    612   Howard    St.,    San    Francisco. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles 
by  John    Roiintree  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,  .\ylswortb 
Agencies  Co.,  591  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
sole^agents  for  California. 

GLASS 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 


Fuller  &  Goepp,   34   Daiis  St.,   Sa 
GRADING.  WRECKING,   ETC. 
Dolan     Wrecking     &     Constructic 


San  Francisco 


Market  St., 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  .\ss'n. 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St..  San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite   Company.    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San    Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California     Building     Material     Co.,     new     Call 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 


Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Pacific    In- 

provement  Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Franciscc 

Grant    Rock  &   Gravel   Co.,   Cory   Bldg.,    Fresno 

Niles  Sand.  Gravel  &  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Saving 

Hank  Bldg.,  704  Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 


HARDWALL    PLASTER 
Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Ce 


HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware.  1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth  and   Brannan   Sts.,   San 
Francisco. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING  AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Otis     St.,     San 


Ma 


&    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 


Cisco. 


Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Tames  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

j.   C.   Hurley  Co.,  509   Sixth   St.,  San   Francisco. 

Illinois  Engineering  Co.,  563  Pacific  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

William  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  507  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Scott   Company,   243   Minna   St.,   San   Francisco. 

lohn  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.  (bet.  Third 
and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 

HEAT  REGULATION 

Johnson    Service    Company,    149    Fifth    St.,    San 


HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Denison  Hollow  Interlocking  Blocks.  Cannon- 
Phillips  Co..  Forum  Bldg..  Sacramento,  and 
the  Howard   Company,  Oakland. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 


HOSE 

riant      Rubbe 
trannan    S 


and     Asbestos     Works.     53"-539 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIQATE  OUR   PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ing  to   .\dv 


Phone  Kearny  664 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 

SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Confc'nued 


HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sierra   Electric   Construction   Company,   619    Call 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

HOSPITAL   FIXTURES 

T.    L.    llott    Iron    Works.    553    Mission    St.,    San 
"    l-ranc.sco. 

HOTELS 

St.    Francis    Hotel,    Union    Square,    San    Fran- 

Multnomah   Hotel.    Portland,   Oregon. 
ICE   MAKING   MACHINES 
Vulcan    Iron    Works,    Sa 


Johns-Manville    Company,     San 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Orego 


Cisco,     Los 


INGOT    IKON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock    nidg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 

Robert  \V.  Hunt  &  Co.,  231  Kearny  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 

.T.  T.  Costello  Co..  Hi  Pine  St..  San  Francisco. 
IN  IK"I()I<   l'E(  OKATORS 

A.    Falvy,    578    Sutter    St..    San    Francisco. 

Beach-Robinson  Co..  239  Geary  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co..  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 
LAMP   posts:  ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works.    553    Mission    St.,    San 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren     Co.,     141     Powell     St.,     San 
Francisco. 

LATHING    MATERIAL 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Kev-Hokl    Plaster    Lath     Co.,     148    Hooper    St.. 

San     Francisco. 


LIGHT.    IIK.M     .WD    POWER 
Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockto 
San    Fr; 


St., 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg.    Co.,   663    Miss 

Cisco. 
J.   W.   Burtchaell,   357   Ellis 

LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cem 


LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  ; 

ton   Sts..  San  Francisco. 
Paraffine   Companies,   factory  in   Oakla 
First  St.,   San   Francisco. 

LUMBER 

lUidfield   Lumber  Co.,   Palo  Alto.  Cal. 
Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    ar 

Sts..    San    Francisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California 


nd  Stoc 
id;   offic 


Illinois 
't..    San 


Pacific   .Manufacturing  Company,   San    Francisco, 

Oakland    and   Santa    Clara. 
Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
California    Redwood    Association,    216    Pine    St., 


MAIL    CHUTES 

.\merican  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  bv  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market    St.,   San   Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 


and   Mosaic   Co.,  25   Columbus 

ncisco. 

s,   Keenan   Co.,    535   N.   Point 


MARBLE 

.\merican  Marbl( 
Square,  San  F 

Joseph   Musto    S 
St..    San    Francisco. 

Vermont  Marble  Co..  Coast  branches,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co..    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 


METAL   FURNITURE 

Ralston  Iron  Works,  Twentieth  and  Indiana 
Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto.    Cal. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 

National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and    Oakland. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

OIL   BURNERS 

.American    Standard    Oil    Burner    Company,    Sev- 
enth  and   Cedar  Sts..   Oakland. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 

T.    P.    Jarvis    Crude    Oil    Burner    Co..    275    Ci-n- 

neciicut  St.,   San   Francisco. 
W.    S.    Ray    Mfg.    Co.,    218    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 

ABLE  OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsomine  tints— a  practical  article  for  W.\LLS.  CEILINGS.  Etc.     Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.     Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 


A  FLAT. 
WASH- 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

151  Potrero  Ave.— SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 
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<t  FNC  1-    K,  Ml^TO.   Vt< 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 


MARBLE 


C  i  1-  KICK  A  N  1 1  MILLS; 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFI 

ORNAMENT.AL    IRON    .A.VI)    BRO.N'ZE 

California    Artisiic    Metal    and    Wire    Co.,    319 

Seventh   St..   San    Francisco. 
Fair    Manufacturing   Company,   617    Bryant    St., 

San   Francisco. 
Palm   Iron  &  Bridge  Works,   Sacramcun. 
Ralston  Iron  Works.  20th  and  Indiana  Sts..  San 

Francisco. 
C.   J.    Hillard   Company.    Inc..    19:n   anl    Mii  ne- 

sota   Sts..    San   Francisco. 
Schreiher   &    Sons   Co..    represented    by    Western 

Builders   Supply   Co.,   San   Francisco. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison   St., 

San   Francisco. 


OVERHEAD   CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont   St.,   San  Francisco. 

PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works,  San  Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX-Contlnued 

P.XNKLS  .-X.NT)    \ENEER 

While  Bros.,  Fifth  and   Brannan 


PAINT   FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-IIueter     Paint     Co.,     Mission    near 


St., 


rth 


by    W. 


Fuller's   Concreta    for   Cement, 

Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..   Boston,  Mass..  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland.     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  .I*  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

CAINTING,  TINTING.  ETC. 

I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran. 

Cisco. 
I),    iieliiisky    &    Sons.    San    Francisco    and     Los 

.Angeles. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St..  San   Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haighl  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bassliucler  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

K.  N.  Nasoii  &  LoMipaiiy,  sail  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &    Co..    all    principal    Coast    cities 

"S.ilinctlc."  Stanilar.l  V.irnish  Works,  i:^  Ste- 
venson  St..   San    l-r,iM<isco. 


Cisco. 
PA\IXG  BRICK 

California   Brick  Company,   Nil 
SALT 


HIPE— VITRIFIED 
COTTA 

Gladding.    iMcBean 

PIPE    COVERINGS 
Plant     Rubber     ant 


Cal. 
GLAZED     TERRA 


Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 


.\sbestos     Works, 


PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

C.  C.  Morehouse,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San 

PLUMBING    CONTRACTORS 

Ale.x  Coleman,  706  Ellis  St.,  San  Fr; 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisc 
Carl  Doell,  Twenty-second  St.,  Oaklan 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co.,    Inc..   243    Minna    St.,    San    Fr 


Wn 


F.   Wilson  Co.,  328  Ma 


St.,  San  Fr; 


PLUMBING   FIXTURES,    MATERIALS,    ETC. 
California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An- 
geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,      San 

Francisco. 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
J.    L.    Mott    Iron   Works,   D.   H.   Gulick,   selling 

agent,  553   Mission   St.,  San  Francisco. 
Haines,   Jones   &   Cadbury   Co..   857    Folsom    St., 

San   Francisco. 
H.    Mueller     Manufacturing    Co.,    Pacific    Coast 

branch.    635    Mission    St..    San    Francisco. 
Miller-Enwright  Co.,  907  Front   St.,  Sacramento. 
Mark-Lally  Co.,  235   Second   St.,   San   Francisco, 

also  Oakland,   Fresno,  San  Jose  and  Stockton. 
Pacific     Sanitary    Manufacturing    Co.,     67     New 

Montgrimery    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.,    149   Bluxome    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wni.    F.    Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason    St.,   San   Fran. 

Cisco.  ' 

POTTERY 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co..    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    .MACHINERY 

Mccse  &  Gottfried.   San   Francisco,  Los  .-Xngeles, 
Poriiand,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PU.MPS 

Simonds   Machinery   Co.,    117    New    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Woo.lin    S:    Little,    .i.1-41    Freiiinnt    St..    San    [■■ran. 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

II30-II44   FRIDGE  Avenue         Philadeupmia 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 
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ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes. 

Economical  —  Low  maintenance. 

Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  service. 

ASPROMET    COMPANY        ^^J\d°L 

First  National  Bank  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH        San  Francisco  Office.  Hobart  Blda. 


ARCHITEICTS*  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Cont^nued 


Bldg.. 


REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser  Window  Company,  157  Minna  St..  San 
Francisco. 

ROLLING  DOORS.  SHUTTERS.  PARTITIONS. 
ETC. 

C.    F.    Weber   &   Co..    985    Market   St.,   S.  F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING   AND    ROOFING   MATERIALS 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock 
San    Francisco. 

Niles  Sand.  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

"Malthoid"  and  "Ruberoid."  manufactured  by 
Paraffine   Paint    Co..    San    Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co..  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Vulcanite  Products^Vulcanite  ornamental  roof- 
ings and  \'u!canite  roofing  shingles,  sold  by 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  16th  and  Texas 
Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 


SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS.   ETC. 

The  Edwin  H.  Flagg  Scenic  Co.,  1638  Long 
Ueach  Ave,,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco; 512  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company,  677  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING  AND  SOUND  DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. T^^coma  and   Spokane. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  MET.\L  WORK.- SKYLIGHTS,  ETC. 

San     Fran- 
,'orks.     2269 


Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg., 

Cisco. 
San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping    ) 

Folsom   St..   San   Francisco. 


SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Buildir 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Fuller-s   Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  ] 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 
California  Hydraulic  Engii 


ing  &  Supply  Co., 


Fremont    St..    San   Fran 

STEEL   TANKS.   PIPE,    ETC. 

Ocean    Shore   Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St..    San 
Francisco. 

STEEL   AND    IRON 

Central  Iron  Works,  i 

Cisco. 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th    an( 

Cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Wo 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Constructi 

Sts.,   San   Francisco 


STRUCTURAL 

621   Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 

d    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 

)rks.   1541  Howard  St.,  San 

ion    Co..    19th    and    Indiana 


Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 

Ralston  Iron  Works.  Twentieth  and  Indiana 
Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,   San   Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.   Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth   and    Mateo   Sts.,   Los  Angeles;    W.   B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative,  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn,  444  Market   St.,   San 

Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"    solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 

Detroit     Steel     Products     Company,     Detroit. 

Mich.       Direct     factory    sales    office,    Foxcroft 

Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Springfield    steel    sash,    sold    bv    Pacific    Building 

Materials    Co..    Underwood 'Bldg..    San    Fran- 


VULCAINITE      ROOFINGS 

including 

ROLLS,  SHINGLES  and   ORNAMENTAL  EFFECTS 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  Depot,  16th  and  Texas  Sts.  Phone  Market  390 
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Phone  KEARNV  2074 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL.  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs   and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 


16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER.  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER.  \  ice-Pres.  A.  \V.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill  work   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -     PALO  ALTO 

JNO.   DUDFIELD.  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Milts 
859-859  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C.\L. 

MillJ,  Port  Gamble,   Porl   Ludlow  and   Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writinK  to  .\dvertiscrs  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 
Champion   and    California  st 
Western     Iron     Works.     1 
Francisco. 
STONE 

California   Granite   Co.,   Gen.    Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    ^sLune    Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 
San    Francisco. 
STOK.XGE    SYSTEMS— GASOLINE.    OIL,    ETC. 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,     612     Howard    St.,     San 
Francisco. 
STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp,   34   Davis  St.,  San   Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70./-J   Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPXIENT 
Aylsworlh    Agencies   Company,    591    Mission    St., 
San  Francisco. 
TELEPHONE   SIGNALS 

Sierra  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Call-Post  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson    Service    Company,    149    Fifth    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
THEATER   AND   OPERA  CHAIRS 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,   365   Market   St.,   San  Fran- 

TII.ES.   MOSAICS.   MANTELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TILE  FOR   ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Denison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks,     Forum 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding.    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 
VACUU.M   CLEANERS 
United     Electric    Company,    Canton,    O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES 

Sloan     Roval     Flush     Valves.       E.     C.     Whalen, 

Monadnock   Bldg..    San   Francisco. 
Crane  Radiator   \'alves.,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,  Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San   Francisco. 
VALVE  PACKING 

N.   H.    Cook   Belting   Co..   317    Howard   St.,   San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

W.   P.    Fuller   Co.,   all    principal   Coast  cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland    and    Seattle. 
Standard   \'arnish   Works,  55   Stevenson   St.. San 

Francisco. 
S.  F.    Pioneer  \^arnish  Works,   816  Mission   St., 
San    Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS.   .\WNINGS.   ETC. 

Burlington  \enetian  Blinds.  Burlington.  Vt..  and 
C.  F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market   St.,   San  Fran- 


Western    Blind   &   Screen   Co 
Ave..    Los   Angeles. 
VENTILATOR  COWLES 


702   Long   Beach 
g     Works.     2269 


\ITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  N 
gomery   St.,    San   Francisco. 


Mont- 
154    Phelan     Bldg., 


WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 
.Marshall     &     Stearns     Co., 
San    Francisco. 
WALL    BOARD 

"Amiwud"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    The 
Parafhne    Companies,    Inc.,    34    First   St.,    San 


■Liljerty  "    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster  Lath   Co.,    148  Hooper   Sv.,   San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles. 

San-A-Cote    and    \'el-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
WATEK  HE.\TERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater   Co.    of    California,   478 
Sutter    St..    San    Francisco,   and   402   Fifteenth 
St.,  Oakland. 
W.\TERPROOFING   FOR   CONCRETE,    BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufat 
tured  by  Wadsworth.  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Boston.  Mass.  Hambly  &  Sons,  agents  fo 
San    Francisco    and    Los    .\ngeles. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San   Francis:  . 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  Jfi 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na 
tional    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 
W.-\TER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St 
San  Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,   San 
Francisco. 
WHITE   EN.\MEL  FINISH 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter    Paint    Company.      All    principal    Coast 

"Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Fuller    &    Co., 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette."    Standard    Varnish    Works.    55    Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE.   CASEMENT,   ETC. 
Hauser  Window  Co..   157   Minna   St..   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.     S.     Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 


WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San   Fr 
Mangrum   &   Otter,  827    .Mission   St.,    Sai 
Cisco. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PL.\N  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  493J 

68  POST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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\'  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  oft'ice.  or  public  building,  me 
Convenience.  No  Archilecl  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Gr 
Ball   Bearing  Door  Hangers. 


RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  ^^rk  Avenue  and  4}th  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco.  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle.  .Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash..    Great  Falls.     Mont. 


(J 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement, 

Itmdard  \^JifflSfl  Works 

f  NEW  YORK         f^HICAGO        fi  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"EAGLES"— U  Boat  Chasers 

Built  by  HENRY  FORD 

All  Use    TERALUN"  Safety  Treads 


Underwaiters  Labomtories.Inc 


IFERALUN  i§  I 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CQ 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  .Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Aicliitects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms.  55.V555  Mission 
bt..  San  Francisco:  D.  H.  GULICK.  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles  Office,  1001 
Central  Building;  J.  R.  MAYHEW,  Sales  Agent.  Portland.  Ore..  Office,  Sher. 
lock  Bldg.;  F.  T.  KANE,  Sales  Agent.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Office,  Securities  Bldg.; 
P.  C.  VVAACK,  Sales  Agent. 

MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

EstabUshed   1828 


I 


!iiHai«r 


SPECIFY  GLAUBER  FAUCETS 

not  only  because  they  are  GUARANTEED    FIVE    YEARS,   but  because   of 
the  QUALITY  which  enables  us  to  guarantee  them. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  gave  us  Seven  Medals,  not  because  we 
indemnify  our  users  against  trouble  with  our  goods,  but  because  Glauber  Quality 
Faucets  don't  cause  trouble. 

Three  hundred  of  the  best  buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  equipped  with 
Glauber  Cocks. 

Send  for  illustrated  specification  book. 

Ma^n  Office  and  QJaubcr    BfaSS    Mfg.   CO.       fsf  w"  3^2nd  tt, 

CLEVELAND,  O.      567  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.       NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Ktiouies,  Madera    County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  ivorld 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and  Yard : 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG..  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  736 
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1 

California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  vise  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND    EXCHANGES 

1 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt   Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

LF 

REPRESENTATIVE 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"   "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,   Green,   Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
desiring   permanent  and  imiciuc    effects, 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

i/ERMORE,    CALIFORNIA 

5  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 
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^DENISON  INTERLOCKING  TILE 

^^^^^^W  and  all  kinds 

^^  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

MAIN   CANNON-PHILLIPS  COMPANY 

2  O  2  8  Incorporated 

Successors  to  DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 
Plant  North 

Sacramento    920  FORUM  BUILDING  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


MASCO  and   VESUVIUS    HiRh  Pressure  Packings 
COMET  and  ORINOCO    Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE    and  REJOINER   Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS    and  GLADIATOR    Witer  and  Steam  Hose 
ROXBRO     Pneumatic  Hose  from   J^"  to   IH" 

85%  MAGNESIA    and  AIR  CELL     Pipe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements 
BETSON'S    Plastic  Fire  Brick 

KLINGER     Type  Reflex  Gauge  Glasses 
SPARTAN     Internal  Boiler  Paint 

Rubber,  Balata.  Canvas  and   Leather  Belts 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  T  ERRA  C  OTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 


LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Largest  Producers  of  HIGH  GRADE  GRAVEL 
and  SAND  in  Central  California 


GRAVEL      Construction      SAND 


California  Building  Material  Co. 

74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO         Plant  at  Niles,  Cal. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  niagazine. 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


'(paint)' 

V^ilfl'I'llt-T     ^^^mm  ^  m  ^  mr-^  .(^j^^-   gg   SCRUBBED) 

AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  ofBce  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitar>-,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  maf^es  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
Distributors — The  Brininslool  Co..  care  of  Haslett  Warehouse  Co..  310  Calilomia  St..  San  Francisco; 
Schulz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno.  Cal.;  Schneider.  Chappell  &  Jones.  Sacramento.  Cal.:  Salt  Lake  Glass  & 
r-u  -ail  1.  ik.-  .  it.v.  llah:  Griffin  Point  Co.  Oirden.  Utah:  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co..  IT'! 
First  St..  Portland.  Ore.:  Hickox-Crampton  Paint  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co..  First 
and  Madison  Sts,.  Seattle.  Wash.;  Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co..  El  Centre.  Calexico.  Imperial.  Braw- 
ley.  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co..  Spokane.  Wash.:  Ellis  Paint  Co..  Butte.  Mont.;  Simons  Paint  and 
Paper  Co..  Missoula.  Cal.;  Continental  Paint  Company.  .'3'2S  South  First  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

VS/ALL    BEDS 


1152  PHEL.\N  BUILDING 
1774  BRO.ADW  AY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


Xew  Home  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
San  Francisco 
A.  M.  Milwain.  Architect 

Plenty   of   light    and   good 
ventilation    made    possible 

by  the  use  of 

HAUSER    REVERS- 
IBLE WINDOWS 

Manufactured   and  installed   by 

Hauser  Window 
Company 

157   MINNA  STREET, 
Phone  Kearny  3706     SA.N  FRANCISCO 
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Cast  Iron  Entrant 
Lincoln  High  Scho 


i  and  Bronze  Doors, 
il,  Portland,  Oregon 


SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHM  TRAtNOn  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  .San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digesters 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene   Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 


OceanShore  Iron  Works 

OFFICE   AND  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St..  San  Francisco 


g  CLINTON 

WELDED    WIRE 
FABRIC   AND    LATH 

The  Perfect  Support  for  Stuccf 
and  Interior  Plaster.  Complete 
Stock  for  Immediate  Delivery. 
Steel  Reinforcing  Bars  in  Stock. 

L.  A.   NORRIS  CO. 
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The  Right  Men  in  the  Right  Jobs 
Will  Win  The  War 


THE  true  American  wants  to  work  where  he  will  help 
win  the  war.      He  wants  to  fit  in.      America  needs 
the  Right  Men  in  the  Right  Jobs.      Only  when  this 
comes  about  can  maximum  production  be  obtained  to  sup- 
port our  armies  at  the  front. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  the  official  bureau  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
labor.  The  President  has  declared  that  it  is  the  official 
agency  for  recruiting  and  distributing;  unskilled  labor  for  war  work. 

It  has  over  5"U  branches  throughout  the  nation,  and  20,000  U.  S. 
Public  Service  Reserve  enrollment  agents.  Ask  the  local  post  office 
or  newspaper  for  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  representative,  or 
write  to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Those  employers  in  war  work  who  seek  to  get  labor  through  their 
own  or  private  recruiting  agencies  are  interfering  with  the  Govern- 
ment's machinery  and  preferring  their  interests  to  those  of  the  na- 
tion. Only  through  strict  c'~>mDliance  with  the  Government's  pro- 
gram can  the  constant,  restless  shitting  of  labor  from  one  war  job  to 
another,  with  the  consequent  diminution  in  pro<luction  and  efficiency 
be  prevented. 

Any  man  not  engaged  iii  v».j- work  should  put  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nation  by  registering  with  the  Public  Service  Reserve.     = 
This  is  a  tremendously  important  duty!     The  war  worker  ranks 
with  the    fighter  in  the   trenches.      He  will  help  beat  the   Hun 


This  ifaiC  conliibuUd  lor  the  U'inmng  of  Ihc  ll'nr  l^y 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE     FITTINGS  -VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE    H.   TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


European  Plan 
from  $2.00 


Management 
THOS.  J. 
COLEMAN 


Most  Beautifully   Decorated   Public   Rooms  in   the   World 


When  writiiiK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  thi; 
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Hercules  G 


The 

HERCULES 

Gasoline 

Engine 

FITTED  WITH 

WEBSTER 

OSCILATING 

MAGNETO 

making  it  easy  to  start 
— Fool  Proof — Simple 
in  all  its  Parts  —  Well 
Built  in  every  Detail 
— Manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes :  1 J^,  3 , 
5,  7,  9,  and  12  H.  P. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP   HOUSE 

33-41    FREMONT  ST.  -    -    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PUMPS:  For  Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vacuum,  Ship, 
Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works,  Road  Sprinkling, 
Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated 
Triplex  Pumps. 

Gasoline  Engines 
W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  System 


Send  for  our  large  No.  .16  Catalogue. 

Fig.  1902  — HIGH  DUTY 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 
with  Chain  Oiling  Bearings, 
Flanged   Ell,  Three  Bearings 

The  pump  is  designed  and  con- 
structed throughout  on  very  sub- 
stantial lines,  presenting  a  neat 
and  massive  appearance.  This 
line  of  Pumps  has  been  designed 
from  a  long  series  of  tests  under 
different  conditions,  and  these 
impellers  unlike  other  makes  of 
Pumps  will  give  uniform  efficiency 
o\'er  a  range  of  head  from  10  to 
60  feet. 


Inquire  of  your  local  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


Fig.  1902.     High  Duty  Centrifugal  Pump 
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STEEL  BARS  FOR  CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

TWISTED    SQUARES,    PLAIN    SQUARES   AND    ROUNDS 

We  Will  Make  Lump  Sum   Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and   Installed. 

PIG   IRON,   COKE   AND   FERRO  ALLOYS 

WOODS.   HUDDART   &   GUNN 

444  MARKET    STREET  Tel.  Sutter  2720  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STEEL 


HEARTH 


BARS 


REINFORCEMENT 


Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted.  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

MERCHANT  STEEL 

Flats,  Angles.  Channels.  Rounds.  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 


PHO.NE   SUTTER    1564 


General  Office,  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  

Sales  Office.  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 


RGLLINQ  MILLS: 

South  San  Francisco 

Seattle,  Wnsh.      Portland,   Ore. 


'Mavemeycr" 
Deformed 


FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


FOURTH  AND  MATEO  .STREETS 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


VV.  B.   KYLE.  New  Call  Building 
San  Francisco  Representative. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 


Phone  Kearny  2095 


No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   wiiti.iB  lo  .\clvcniscrs  pie 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders  Hardware 

A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Our  Motto: 

Quality  and  Service. 


Cabot's  Old  Virgil 


1  Wliii 


•  on  Siding  and  Trim  Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White  on  Trim 

Morrolv  &  Gmrcn,  Archiu-cls,  San  Francisco 

CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  WHITE— The  Modern  Architectural  Outside  White 

The  clean,  brilliant  "whitewash  white"  effect  of  Old  Virg-inia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a 
softer  and  yet  a  brighter  white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  and  color-values  are  essentially 
different  in  character  from  the  heavy,  hard  paint  coating-.  This  makes  it  especially  appropriate 
for  the  modern  "Colonial,"  because  it  g-ives  the  house  at  once  the  aspect  of  well-groomed  old 
ag-e — a  result  that  it  would  take  yeai's  to  accomplish  with  paint. 

CABOT'S  OLD  VIRGINIA  TINTS 

This  softness  and  textural  quality  have  led  many  of  the  leading*  architects  to  call  for  the  same 
compound  in  tints,  and  Cabot's  Old  Virgijiia  Tints  are  now  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  delicate 
shades.  The  tones  are  almost  pastel-like  in  quality,  and  the  effects  produced  are  most  imique 
and  pleasing.     Send  for  Samples. 

SAMUEL    CABOT.  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Paeitic   ItlliUlinc    Materials    Ci...    San    rranclscu  S.    \\.    R.    Dally,    Seattle 

.Matllews    Paint    Company.    I,os    AnKele>  Timnis,    Cress    *    Co.,    Portland 
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Xot  a  sand  stucco,  liut  asbestos  lilire  in  combiiialioii  wiili 
Portland  cement.  This  composition  not  only  insures  dur- 
ability, but  adds  valuable  tire-resisting  qualities. 
Jnlins-Manville  .-Xsh'slos  Stucco  dries  slowly  and  touftliens 
as  it  ages.  Furnished  in  artistic  white,  cream,  buff  or  gray. 
Special    liooklet   on   request. 

H.   >V.   JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

of    ('uliri;rni!> 

Scccn.l   .11,. I   nnw,ird    Slri-cls.    S.in    Kranciscn 
LosAriKclcs    Sacramento    San  Diego    Stockton 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco 


tt 


Mural 
Decoration 


An   Glaus  Panel  designed  for  Evergreen  Mausole 


VENETIAN  GLASS  MOSAIC 

Sketches  made  in  all  styles  for  Ecclesiastic,  Residence 
and  Mortuary  Work.      Highest  References. 

R.  G.    BOREHAM      l  l  74  -  I  2th  Street,  Oakland 
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We  GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED    IX 

THE    NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY   HALL 

AND   THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given  highest 
award  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition, 
1915. 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo 


523  Market  Street 

SAX    FRANCISCO 

331  E.  4th  Street. 

LOS  AXGELES 


Agents  for  Washington 

.\rnericanMaiIing 

Device 

Corporation 


1  "  il  31  li 
■I  il  li  II 


!;'iii!""!fsiii, 

;,;'?;i1IIill  llllli'l 

SULUl 


CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.   KAISER,  .\rchitect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
witli 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Phone  Sutter   li41  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIBERTY 

WALi  BOARD 

MANutACTUntO    »li 

KEY- HOLD  nifnit  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

\  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gvpsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell.  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Facturv.  148  Hooper  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Distributors.  HENRY  COWELL  LIME  & 
CEMENT  COMPANY.  Number  2  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OENAMNTAL 

IR0N6BR0NZE 

5TKVCTVEAL  STEEL 

CINCINNATI 

i\.S  FE.\NCISCO 

WESTERN  BVILDEES  SVPFiy  CO 

155  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
LOS  ANGEIES 

SWEETSEE  &  BALDWIN  SAFE  CO 
200  EA6T  9t2  ST 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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WASH    in     temper 


Crane  "Sultana" 'ntcr- 

FOR    NEW   AND   OLD    INSTALLATIONS 


FOR    HOME OFFICE FACTORY 


■•■5f  Zrw.VWcan  be  installed  on  practically 
all  lavatories  cut  for  two  basin  faucets.  It  is 
an  ideal   faucet   to  install  when  making  alter- 


CRANE    CO. 

PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


VENTILATOR   COWLS 

Die  Prissed  Galvanized  Ventilator 
Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  Li.  S. 

Government  Standards 
.\  Modern  Plant  equippci]  for  Heavy 

or  LiKht  Marine  Metal  Work 

S.f.  METAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILE    LAHAYE 

2260  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


CALirORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
^'alves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  reciuest. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 
S.\N   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold.  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Ofhce  Building,  Now  Completed. 

.STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  CaL 


to  .\dvertisevs  please  mention  thi' 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &.  wire  co. 

[k.                                   J.TMCCpUMrCK,  PRESIDENT  ^ 

m.  .          ORNAMENTAL   IRON   AND   BRONZE  jF' 

,)     3-1-9-365   SEVENTH    ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     / 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Prf.s.  and  Mgr. 
OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:    CORNER  19TH  AND  Indiana  Streets 

Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

manufacturers  of 
ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 


OF  EVERY  description   AND   FINISH 


861-863   HOWARD  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fair  Manufacturing  Company 

J.  FEY  KERT,  Proprietor 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  WORK 

617  BRYANT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Douglas  5122 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-=1549  HOWARD  STREET,   BETWEEN  llth  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "*'^"^-™«^-  °^ 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,       MCet  IVletal  rrOQUCtS 
any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres 
Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Etc. 


252  Townsend  Street 


Fans  and  Blowers 

SAN    FRANCISCO    Phone  Carf ield  l  l  OS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bet.  8th  and  9th 


Telephone  Market  337 
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P.  Noble.  Pres.  Beam,  Ansle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

E.  B.  Noble,  Vice-Pres.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Secy  ment  from  stock 

f  arifir  SflUing  iMtU  (Ha. 


SUPPLIERS     OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSI.SSIPPI  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


W.  B.  MORRIS.  President  H.  M.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President  L.  J.  GATES,  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 


,CAl. 


StrutHural  Steel 

^a^^-    RALSTON  IRON  WORKS 

Vault  Work  INCORPORATED 

Metal  Furniture  TWENTIETH  AND  INDIANA  STREETS 

riling  Devices  , 

Library  Shelving  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Stock  Room  Shelving  PHONE  MISSION  5230 

Steel  Lockers 

Ele<5lrolier8 


100%  GLASS  FRONTS 

For  Commercial  Buildings  will  soon  be  the  rage.  Steel  Windows  in  the 
Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us.  We  manufacture  Cast 
Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts,  Bank  and  Office  Railings,  Elevator  Enclos- 
ures and  Fire  Escapes.  Telephone,  Mission  1  763 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth   and   Minnesota  Streets  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


When  writing  to  .\dverliscrs  please  mention  lliis  magazine 
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''Permanent  [fficiency  Plus  Durability" 

WHEN   YOU   SPECIFY 

"SCHWARZE  PRODUCTS" 
BELLS-BUZZERS-HORNS 

WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Sierra  Electric  Company 

619  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHONE  SUTTER  2297 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
M.  HOWARD,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office 

Architects,  Owners  and  the  Building  Trade  are  invited  to  visit  our 
showrooms  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Here  will  be  found  a  very  complete  line  of  the  latest  achievements  in 

VITREOUS  CHINA  AND  "IDEAL"  SOLID 
PORCELAIN  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


^iP'W' 


GLASS 


With  this  equipment  we  are  able  to  render 
jnexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job 


GLASS 


FULLER      &      GOEPP      ^^^^-i    Street 


Garfield  737 


San   Francisi  o 


The  Beach-Robinson  Co. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,   Draperies,   Rugs,   Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  OEARY  SXREET,  3 rd  floor 

on    Onion  Square,      l^hone   Sutter  S80 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      -     CALIFORNIA 


When   wiitiiiK  to  .\dv 
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Steam  Heating:  and  Ventilating 

FOR     COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  Inc. 

.S27-S31   Mission  Street,  San   Franc.sco 
Phone  Keamy  3I.S4 


YOL    SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

ii;.-:i  .,,.t  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  in.stalled  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  V'ery  Reasonable  Cost  under  Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

.\lsi>   CiivfS  -Mure  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
.\<nci?iiatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO.  ^^^  S'^.^o^c^^.^; 


Market  2759 


THE    RAY    OIL 


BURNING 

1917 


SYSTEM- 

MODEL 


Improvements:  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler ;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive  features.     Send   for  catalogue. 

W.  S.  RAY  MFG.  CO. 

Salesroom,  218-220  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone   Kearny   199 

Works,  Bosworth,  Milton  &  Bousseau,  S.  P. 

S.  R.,   San  Francisco.      Phone    Mission  6022 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 


IKITliL 
>  J.\R\IS  Guarantee  Yf 


Home  Manufacture — Everything  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Phone  Market  3397 


275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JnTiles  S.\nd|G]^a]/el/§^RockCo. 

aND  PL/ylT,  NILF'    ^...r^o.i,.    . 

MAI  N    dF  F  I  C  E 


ALiroRNlA  I 

,  ,  r-  /  r" 

MUTUAL'    BANK    BUILDING 
(  111 

,704    MARKET    ST. 

i  u 


V  . 

u 


M 


Crushed  and 
screened  concrete 
Gravel  and  Rock. 

Sharp,  clean  Con- 
crete Sand,  or  Top- 
ping. All  from  fresh 
water,  thoroughly 
washed,  and  in  any 
size  or  mixture,  with 
or  without  sand,  as 
desired. 

Free  from  Salt. 


Telephone  Douglas  182 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  I  «„»    Mi.na»pr= 

J.M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  y  Asst.  Managers 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 

Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  151 


A 


ntlquitieSy 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A  little  expen<litiire  adds  to 
Home  Decorations  tho  (intce 
(Genuineness   :inil    Rare    Artistr 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


EVERUASTIISQ  BLOW=ORR  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

[GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 


Telephone 
(Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 


Wlien  writing  to  Advertii 
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Adventurings  in  the  Monumental 

I'.y   1;.  J.   S.   CAM  ILL.   Ar.hitrct 
".Votliing  gri'iil   is  produced  sudck-nly." — Jif'iclihis. 

Til  A  r  cnormnus  (]cniian  jJiin  whicli  has  been  ])Oun'lin.t;'  at  I'aris  uvlt  since 
la-t  (ioixl   l->i(lay  lias  excited  all  kinds  of  si)eculation.  Imt  so  far  I   have 
seen  no  allusion  to  tlic   fact  that  just  such  a  uim   was  conceived    forty 
years  ain>  and  described  i)y  the  pen  of  Jules  \'erne  in  bis  ])ro|ihetic  stury  called 
■"The  I'ejiuni's  b'ortune." 

In  my  school-days  1  tb()Ui,dn  this  the  iL^realest  romance  e\er  written.  I'"nr 
several  reasons  it  took  hold  of  my  imas^ination  anfl  lield  il  f(ir  nian\  \ears 
because  its  main  ei)isodes  had  ])arallel  counterpart-  in  my  own  career.  .\<i\v. 
iiowever.  the  actual  |)lot  itself  of  the  story  is  heini;-  thrown  upon  the  c;i,i;antic 
screen  of  history  in  the  deadly  stru^.L^le  lietween  the  Teuton  and  the  l-'rank. 
The  story  was  written  soon  after  the  war  of  '70  but  not  published  for  several 
years.  .\t  the  time,  it  was  considered  almost  too  Iiitter  and  fi)r  that  reason  it 
was  never  popular  in  the  L'nited  States  where  there  are  sn  man\-  people  of 
(lerman  descent.  .\nd  yet,  read  now  in  the  li.t;;ht  of  suhse(|uent  events,  it  jjives 
a  remarkably  accurate  an<l  by  no  means  overdrawn  picture  of  Prussian  arro- 
j,'ance,  brutality  and  inhuman  efficiency  which  in  the  end.  as  we  shall  see, 
literallv  overslinots  itself. 
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As  the  story  opens  an  enormous  estate,  to  ]>e  precise,  100,000,000  dollars  is  turned 
into  cash  and  lies  in  the  bank  of  England,  it  is  the  fortune  of  an  Indian  rajali  or 
Begum,  without  claimants.  Heirs,  however,  are  finally  found  in  the  persons  of  Dr. 
Sarassin,  a  Frenchman  and  Herr  Schultz,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Jena  and  the  fortune  is  divided  between  them  equally. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  latter,  who  is  of  tlie  Hindenburg  type,  eating  an  enor- 
mous dinner  of  sausages  and  sauerkraut  and  numerous  steins  of  beer.  After  threat- 
ening his  servant  with  instant  dismissal  if  he  is  ever  again  four  minutes  late  as  on 
this  occasion,  the  professor  proceeds  with  his  memoir  "'Why  are  all  Frenclimen 
naturally  degenerate." 

Dr.  Sarassin  is  attending  an  International  Medical  convention  at  Hrigliton  wlien 
he  learns  of  his  good  fortune.  He  announces  to  the  assembled  delegates  just  what 
has  happened  and  creates  a  furore  of  enthusiasm  when  he  tells  them  that  lie  will 
devote  his  w'hole  share  of  SO  millions  to  the  cause  of  science  and  the  saving  of 
humanity.  He  proposes  to  realize  his  dream  of  demonstrating  how  disease  may  be 
abolished  by  the  foundation  of  a  model  sanitary  city,  which  he  proposes  to  found 
on   the   far   Pacific  coast  of   North   America. 

Herr  Schultz,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  starts  the  foundation  of  a  "city  of 
steel"  where  every  conceiveable  type  of  ordnance  and  weapon  of  destruction  is 
made  on  a  scale  never  before  dreamed  of.  He  sells  cannon  to  all  the  world,  but 
principally  to  Germany,  as  the  author  te'ls  us,  to  promote  by  force,  the  final  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Teuton  race. 

The  French  mind  delights  in  antithesis,  and  Jules  Verne's  conception  ol  these 
cities  is  surely  a  masterpiece.  Stahlstadt  is  built  in  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Oregon,  on  beds  of  iron,  clay,  manganese  and  coal.  The  ground  rocks  with  machin- 
ery, the  sky  is  black  with  smoke,  the  air  is  acrid  with  fumes.  Swarms  of  workmen 
are  attracted  from  all  over  the  world:  for  the  efficiency  and  profits  :ire  prodigious 
and  the  wages  high. 

Frankville,  Dr.  Sarassin's  city,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  30  miles  away  in  the 
foothills  and  faces  the  ocean.  It  is  an  earthly  paradise:  a  salubrious  city  of  sunshine. 
:lean  air  and  green  perspectives. 

The  immense  interest  of  this  story  for  me  lay  principally  in  the  planning  and 
building  of  these  cities  dedicated  to  Vulcan  and  Hygeia — the  city  of  steel  and  the 
city  to  heal.  Here  was  the  zoning  idea  with  a  vengeance.  And  1  recall  that  the 
author  dwelt  on  the  layout  of  each  city  with  as  much  attention  to  the  details  for 
death  dealing  devices  in  grim  Stahlstadt  as  he  gives  to  the  details  for  securing  life 
giving  conditions  in  fair  i'"rankville. 

In  the  first  city  all  thought  was  f(  r  rapid  transit  of  vast  bodies  of  workmen 
and  their  complete  enslavement  under  a  system  of  benevolent  paternalism  and  organ- 
ized prudentialism  calculated  to  scpieeze  every  ounce  of  energy  out  of  them,  at  the  snine 
time  lulling  them  to  a  lethe  of  contentment  with  beer  and  music.  Music  indeed  was 
universal.  To  secure  the  utmost  precision  in  carrying  crucibles  of  moulten  metai. 
the  workmen  moved  to  the  strains  of  Strauss  and  Gung'l,  while  the  foremen  ga^■e 
their  orders  to  the  tune  of  a  piccolo  instead  of  to  the  shrill  blast  of  a  bosum's 
whistle.  All  concerted  operations  of  laborer's  gangs  were  done  to  the  chorus  of 
Folksongs  or  the  Chanties  of  the  Sea. 

In  Frankville  the  main  thought  was  to  the  layout  of  homes,  parks,  drainage  and 
regulations  to  fend  the  liody  rather  than  to  lull  the  mind.  .All  homes  were  built  at 
a  given  distance  from  each  other,  the  walls  were  of  hollow  tile  and  all  were  reared 
over  voids.  Running  water  and  foliage  were  everywhere  and — a  remarkably  wise 
provision — carpets,  tapestries,  mats,  rugs  and  wall  papers  were  strictly  forbidden: 
No  germs  encouraged  to  exist. 

There  is  much  else  of  city  planning  which  I  remember  I  made  c;ireful  note  of,  so 
interested  was  I  in  these  problems.  And  although  at  that  time  I  was  living  in  the  heart  of 
England  and  had  not  the  very  remotest  notion  of  coinin,g  to  .America,  before  seven  years 
had  passed  I  was  not  only  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but  was  actually  commis- 
sioned to  lay  out  and  plan  a  "city  of  steel"  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  later  a 
"city  of  health"  on  San  Francisco  Ray. 

■I'here  has  always  seemed  something  uncanny  and  inexplicable  in  this  curious  per- 
sonal experience.  The  mystery  of  Time  is  in  reality  the  progressive  illumination  by 
experience  of  a  sec|ueiicc  of  events  whose  end  is  necessarily  foretold  in  the  beginning — 
like  a  movie  film  partly  reeled  off.  Prophecy  and  premonition  may  yet  be  scientifically 
accounted  for. 

To  return  to  tlie  story,  because  of  its  1ic;iriiig  on  the  present  war.  The  hero,  a 
young  .Alsatian  engineer  and  inventor,  in  love  with  Dr.  Sarassin's  daughter,  liearing 
rumors  of  the  sinister  intents  of  the  steel  king,  determines  to  penetrate  Stahlstadt 
and  learn  its  inmost  secrets.  He  passes  himself  oflf  as  a  Swiss,  enters  the  works  of  Herr 
Schultz  as   a  common   pudler  and  by  his   industry  and  his  genius   for  mathematics   and 
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design  in  tlu-  mallir  of  inniliimry  :iiiil  urdn.iiKi.-  !'m;illy  >;i.ts  tn  tlu'  vtry  liii;lK-~t  position. 
Uy  craftily  prctciuliiig  that  all  his  clever  ideas  really  originate  with  llerr  Scluiltz.  he 
plays  on  the  professor's  vanity  and  seems  to  gain  his  entire  conlidence. 

Now  Stahlstadt,  liKe  F-'ssen  today,  is  a  secret  city,  walled  in  and  guarded  hy  the 
strictest  military  discipline.  Complete  control  of  everv  individual  i-.  reliiuless  and  ahso- 
liite.  Hcrr  Schnltz  himself  lUvells  in  the  central  citadel — a  veriiahle  stronghold,  strictly 
guardeil  and  impenetrahle  to  all  hut  the  most  trusted.  Here  in  the  Bull  Tower,  along 
with  his  deadly  secrets  and  surroun<le<l  hy  tropical  gardens  arlilicially  creat<d.  dwells  the 
llerr   Professor,   like  a  malignant  si)ider  in  the  center  of  a  great    vveh. 

Our  Alsatian  hero.  Max  BrucWni.an.  is  not  satisfied  that  he  has  le.irned  the  real 
secret  of  Stahlst.idt,  so  one  da.\ .  when  in  a  conference  with  llerr  Schultz  in  the  latter's 
magnificent  library,  he  suddenly  drops  his  habitual  suavity  and  taunts  the  professor 
with  the  fact  that,  after  all.  the  Germans  have  only  slavishly  copied  the  inventions  of 
the  more  original  Americans.  British  and  h'rench,  particularly  tlie  I-rench.  At  this  the 
professor  becomes  speechless  with  rage.  Being  apoplectic,  he  takes  some  time  to  recover 
himself.  "So,"  he  says  at  last,  "we  invent  nothing.  Very  well,  you  shall  see — and  be 
sorry.  Come  with  me."  And  he  advances  straight  to  the  book  cases,  presses  a  black 
letter  on  the  hack  of  a  volume  and  the  whole  case  recedes,  r^ve.dnii;  a  bug;-  steel  door. 
Through  this  they  pass  into  a  long  corridor.     *     *     • 

The  revelations  that  follow  llll  Max  with  horror  and  dismay  In  one  part  of  their 
journey  they  pass  through  a  vast  hall  stored  with  gigantic  shells.  ".\nd  what  do  you 
suppose  arc  in  these?"  says  llerr  Schultz,  pointing  to  the  great  conical-headed  cylinders. 
e.ich  seven  feet  high  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  Max  is  at  a  loss.  "Gas,"  explains 
llerr  Schultz  laconically.  "Carbonic  acid  gas  under  a  pressure  of  70  atmo.spheres. 
When  they  explode  the  instantaneous  expansion  absorbs  all  the  surrounding  heat  and 
the  tcmpcr.-iture  drops  to  a  hundred  degrees  below  zero,  so  that  every  living  thing  for 
a  radius  of  two  hundred  yards  is  instantly  frozen  to  death.  A  battery  of  one  hundred 
guns  discharging  these  gas  shells  simultaneously  woidd  kill  .-dl  ihe  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  city." 

.'\fter  viewing  other  wonders  of  desfuction.  tbey  mount  ni:!ny  sl.iirs  and  come 
llnally  upon  Hcrr  Schultz's  masterpiece — the  most  enormous  gun  that  Max  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  He  estimates  that  it  must  wcieh  5(X1  tons  and  has  a  breech  of  at  least 
live  feet  diameter.  The  ex-professor  of  Jena  explains  that  this  gun  costs  millions  of 
dollars  to  build,  but  will  carry  a  projectile  with  absolute  precision  for  the  enorinous 
ilistance  of  thirty  miles.  The  shot  to  he  tired  consists  of  a  hundred  smaller  guns  titted 
telescopically  in  one  giant  shell  and  arranged  to  explode  successively,  shooting  liquid 
Hames  and  high  explosives  in  ^11  directions.  Thus  an  entire  city  can  he  laid  in  ruins 
and  set  on  tire  at  one  stroke'  Max  Brnckman  is  petrified  with  horror  ivhen  Herr 
Schultz  coolly  informs  him  tb;it  he  intends  to  test  bis  wonderful  gun  on  the  city  of 
b'rankville.  "On  September  the  1.1th,  at  i)recisely  a  rpiarter  b.efore  midnight.  Frankville 
will  disappear  from  ofT  .American  soil.  The  burning  of  Sodom  will  le  riv.illed  Pro- 
I'essor  Schultz  in  his  turn  will  let  loose  the  tires  of  heaven." 

Having  shown  Max  the  inmost  secret  of  Stablst.adt.  In-  eabnly  informs  him  th.it  he 
nuist  die;  some  morning  he  will  not  wake  up — that  is  all. 

Meanwhile  .Max  studies  how  to  escape.  He  is  guarded  by  two  giants.  !nit  otherwise 
allowed  to  wander  at  large  in  the  tropical  gardens,  where  be  notes  a  stream  which 
I'nally  disappears  through  an  iron  barred  culvert.  evi<lentl\'  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
His  knowledge  of  botany  comes  to  his  aid  and,  noting  that  his  guards  are  inveterate 
smokers,  be  pretends  to  mix  certain  poisonous  leaves  with  liis  tobacco.  The  giants  imi- 
tate him  and  both  are  soon  asleep  and  senseless.  Max  then  makes  for  the  great  pattern 
room  and  ball  of  models  and,  after  securing  a  steel  lile,  be  sets  lire  to  the  building, 
llerr  Schidtz  himself  soon  appears  in  the  confusion  that  follows  and  offers  $10,0(^)  to 
anyone  who  will  save  model  N"o.  1794  under  the  central  dome.  .\l;ix  volunteers,  is  fitted 
with  gas  masks  with  stored  oxygen  and  plunges  into  the  smoke,  onlv  to  cross  the  great 
h.ill  and  emerge  on  tlic  far  side,  where  be  makes  for  the  tropical  gardens  and  plunges 
into  the  stream.  Usual  melodrama  follows.  Max,  sawing  the  cross  bars  until  all  the 
oxygen  is  gone,  shakes  the  grill,  which  doesn't  budge,  drops  bis  tile — but  of  course,  in 
the   tinal  lunge,  breaks   through   and   gets   tinally   to    Frankville! 

It  is  the  night  of  the  1.1th  of  September.  The  people  are  warned  of  tlieir  fate,  but 
too  late  to  do  anything.  Proof  against  germs,  they  ha\e  no  defense  .against  Germans. 
But  our  hero  has  a  hunch  that  Schultz's  mathematics  may  not  be  of  the  same  quality 
as  his  malice.  He  retigures  this  problem  in  ballistics  and  conies  suddenly  to  the  amaz- 
ing conclusion  that  the  initial  velocity  which  is  to  carry  this  destructive  shot  to  Frank- 
ville is  by  an  error  far  in  excess  of  what  is  needed.  The  shot  will  escape  the  power 
of  gravity  and  tiy  clean  off  of  the  earth,  and  sure  enough,  at  a  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night the  great  shell  is  seen  and  heard  passing  liarndesslv  over  I'r.mkville  out  into 
stellar  space! 
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But  the  attr.'ictioii  of  the  earth  holds  it  to  an  orliit  like  the  moon,  so  that  at  reguhir 
intervals  it  reappears — a  new  satellite ! 

Meanwhile  the  detonation  has  exploded  all  of  the  gas  shells  in  Schnltz'  laboratory  and 
the  professor  is  frozen  to  death.  And  here  follows  a  clever  piece  of  satire.  There 
heing  no  one  to  issue  commands,  no  subordinate  has  the  initiative  to  do  a  thing  without 
orders  from  above  I  Consequently  in  a  few  months  the  entire  machinery  of  Stahlstadt 
comes  to  a  full  stop  and  the  town  becomes  dead  and  deserted.  The  story  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  anticipates  the  big  gun,  poison  gas,  the  German  Gott.  Schiecklichkeil, 
VVeltmacht  oder  niedergang  and — der  tag! 

I  will  now  return  to  my  own  experience  in  planning  a  Stahlstadt  or  City  of  Steel 
near  Scow  Bay,  Port  Townsend,  and  a  Frankville  or  City  of  Health  near  Tiburon,  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  northern  city,  however,  was  nained  New  Sheffield  and  the  local 
one  Hygeia — after  the  Greek  Goddess  of  Health.  The  names  alone  will  show  how 
closely  they  paralleled  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Jules  Verne's  romance. 

By  the  oddest  of  coincidences  the  very  night  I  wrote  the  last  section,  as  I  was 
returning  home  late  to  Alameda.  I  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  next  morning,  June  5, 
under  the  heading,  "Twenty-five  Years  .Ago  Today,"  the  following  entry : 

"Henry  Woodcroft,  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  died  at  his  office,  628  Montgomery 
street,  from  apoplexy." 

This  was  none  other  than  Baron  Henr\-  Woodcroft-Hanimond,  the  Herr  Schultz  of 
my  experience  and  the  president  and  fotuKJer  of  the  Ang'lo-American  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  promoter  of  New  Sheffield.  His  father,  Bcnnet  Woodcroft,  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  famous  Royal  Society  and  the  originator  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum  of  London, 
where  his  bu,st,  I  believe,  still  adorns  the  vestibule  of  that  famous  institution.  Like  his 
sire,  Woodcroft-Hammond  was  an  inventor  and  engineer  of  distinction,  who  had  done 
good  work  for  Lloyd's  relating  to  the  lighter  navigation  of  the  Neva  and  later  had 
assisted  the  Russian  Government  in  raising  sunken  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea.  For  this 
service,  which  involved  long  residence  in  the  Crimea,  he  was  created  a  Baron  by  the 
Czar  and  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial   Russian   Privy  Council. 

Later  he  came  to  California  in  connection  with  the  Bonanza  mines,  which  lu  suoplied 
with  a  brand  of  steel  cables  and  so,  finally,  got  intimately  acquainted  with  the  late  James 
G.  Fair.  Hammond  was  in  his  time  well  known  to  the  iron  masters  of  London  and 
Sheffield,  and  when  the  Senator  and  the  Baron  "did"  London  together  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  founding  a  rolling  mills  and  forges  on  a  deep  water  site  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Iron  ore  or  blooms,  billets  and  pig  were  to  be  shipped  from  Spain,  \orway  or 
China  and  delivered  strai.ght  to  the  rolling  plant  by  an  all-water  route,  where  rails, 
ship  plates  and  building  steel  for  the  develooment  of  the  Pacific  States  could  undercut 
the  long-hauled  tonnage  from  Pittsburg.  Senator  Fair  had  large  holdings  at  North 
I^each,   where   this   plant   was   to  have  been   established. 

But  Senator  Fair  and  Baron  Hammond  had  a  falling  out.  Hammond  concluded  to 
go  it  alone  and  began  negotiations  for  a  site  at  Vallejo.  The  plans  for  the  industrial 
city,  wharvc^.  shons  and  vvorkmen's  homes  were  prepared  by  .Augustus  Laver,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  City  Hall  at  Larkin  and  McAllister.  But  the  presence  of  coal  near  Seattle 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Sound  caught  Hammond's  attention  and  at  the  time  I  fell 
in  with  him  his  enterprise  had  just  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  offer  of  the  people 
of  Port  Townsend  to  deed  over  to  the  Anglo  Pacific  Steel  Corporation  a  plot  of  llOO 
acres  on  a  peninsula  with  deep  water  on  one  side  and  Scow  Bay  on  the  other. 

Coal  and  iron  ore  were  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  "icinity,  and  the  railway  and 
water  connection  were  even  better  than  in  California.  Hammond  had  a  very  keen 
mind  and  a  remarkable  grasp  of  detail.  My  own  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  problem 
was  unbounded.  I  had  already  spent  a  year  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  carefully  noted 
how  towns  developed  in  the  Northwest. 

With  the  aid  of  surveys,  soundings  and  photographs,  T  set  to  work.  1  think  I 
spent  the  best  part  of  one  year  in  laying  out  and  planning  the  city  of  "New  Shef- 
field." The  problem  involved  (11  the  intake  of  raw  material  by  water,  iron  ore,  pig 
iron  and  coal  for  smelting,  and  blooms,  billets  and  pig  for  rolling;  (2)  the  smelting 
of  ore,  production  of  pig  iron,  the  conversion  of  the  local  or  imported  pi.g  into  struc- 
tural shapes,  mostly  rails;  (3)  the  distribution  of  these  both  by  land  and  water. 

These  were  the  major  operations  involving  (1)  a  system  of  wharves,  tracks  and 
shunting  facilities;  (2)  the  construction  of  smelters,  rolling  mills,  dumps  and  storage; 
(3)  the  layout  of  streets  and  car  lines;  (4)  the  p'anning  of  quarters  for  workmen  in- 
volved and  inhabitants  to  serve  their  wants;  (5)  the  placing  of  public  and  semi-public 
Iniiklings,  schools,  parks,  recreation  ground,  and  cemetery.  An  amusing  feature  of  this 
])lan  was  in  the  naming  of  streets  and  boulevards.  There  was  a  Hammond  park  and 
a  Cabin  avenue,  I  well  remember,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  plans  are  not 
available  for  publication  here.  Every  vestige  of  them,  including  two  comprehensive 
bird's-eye  perspectives,  were   finally  destroyed   in  the   great   fire.     But   the   habit   of 
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collcctiiiK  data  on  this  sulijtct  and  tlie  familiarity  with  the  pro1)lciiis  invo'vt-d  rv- 
inaini'd.  In  suhseiiucnt  years  1  had  collected  plans  of  nearly  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world  as  they  exist — many  of  the  cities  of  anti(|uity,  such  as  Priene  and  Tim- 
gad,  and  all  the  plans  of  new  cities,  such  as  Dalny  and  Dalgety,  or  remodelled  cities 
such  as  Barcelona  and  Berlin.  Xor  did  I  overlook  the  ideal  cities  of  tradition — 
•Icscriherl  liy  Plato  or  Canipanella — or  the  cities  of  pure  fiction,  like  Aniaurot  and 
Theleme. 

Twenty-tive  years  ago  this  subject  was  practically  unknown  to  any  hut  obscure 
students  and  archaeologists.     It  is  quite  different  now. 

My  p'ans  for  ".Vew  Sheffield"  furnished  the  opi)ortunity  and  occasion  to  go  into 
this  subject  with  l';ir  nmrc-  lllornu^hnl.■•.^  ih.in  if  it  bad  lacn,  as  heretofore,  a  nu-re  >iile 
study. 

Meanwhile  Baron  llaniinond  made  several  visits  to  Tacoma  and  Port  Townsend 
and  the  local  papers  were  full  of  scare-head  articles  about  the  great  steel  works. 
Tacoma  was  jealous  of  Port  Townsend  and  made  a  bid  herself  to  jjrovide  a  site.  But 
Port  Townsend  won  t)Ut.  On  Hammond's  last  visit  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  of 
leading  citizens,  taken  ;iround  the  bay  in  a  tug  for  a  final  survey  and  a  few  s<nmrlings 
— and  wined,  dined  and  brass-baniled  like  a  conquering  hero.  The  property  was  put 
in  escrow  and  all  that  remained  was  for  Hammond  to  get  his  people  together  and 
start  construction. 

A  week  afterwards  I  was  walking  up  Montgomery  street  and  found  myself  being 
hailed  by  a  portly  man  with  a  large  white  vest  and  a  pink  face,  for  the  "Baron"  was 
built  a  good  deal  on  Wallingford  lines.  He  was  beaming.  "Well,  my  boy,  every- 
thing is  settled  at  last.  I  go  to  London  next  Saturday  to  sec  my  iicople.  We'll  have 
a  directors'  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  and  I'll  be  liack  in  six  weeks  with  all 
the  money  we  need.  " 

I  had  always  thought  that  the  realization  of  Xew  Sheffield  was  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  about  to  come  out  all  right.  I  knew  Ham- 
mond had  done  wonderful  work  in  getting  a  lot  of  contingent  contracts  from  J.  J. 
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Hiil  and  other  big  railway  men  interested  in  the  Northwest.  I  also  knew  that  he  had 
done  big  things  before  and  now  he  had  real  money  behind  him.  One  of  liis  directors, 
a  car  builder  of  the  railway  town.  Crewe,  in  England  and  an  immense  land  owner  in 
Australia,  had  visited  my  office  in  the-  Uonohoe  building,  looked  over  the  general 
plans,  and  given  me  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  Hammond  and  the  men  behind  him. 

I  concluded  that  I  might  be  on  my  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  I  possibly  v.ould 
but  for  the  fact  that  Baron  Hammond  was  found  dead  in  his  office  the  very  next  day! 

Like  Herr  Schultz,  he  carried  all  this  enterprise  entirely  in  his  own  hend  and  hand, 
and  when  he  died  his  scheme  died  with  him. 

For  many  years  1  treasured  a  beautifully  engraved  stock  certificate  entitling  me 
to   100  shares  in  the  Anglo-Pacific   Steel  Corporation  of  London  and   San   Francisco. 

Thus  ended  my  tirst  adventure  in  the  monumental  art  of  town   planning. 

The  second,  in  which  "Frankville"  was  the  fictional  prototype,  had,  very  appro- 
priately, a  medical  man  for  its  promoter.  The  Dr.  Sarassin  of  the  model  health  town 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Lyford,  wdio  was  married  to  one  of  the  famous  Reed  family, 
the  inheritors  of  an  enormous  Spanish  grant  in  Marin  county.  Consequently  Dr. 
Lyford  owned  and  controlled  a  large  tract  of  actually  the  most  desirable  residence 
land  anywhere  around  this  bay.  It  extended  from  back  of  Tiburon  all  around 
the  uater  fronting  Raccoon  straits,  opposite  Angel  Island,  and  including  a  lovely 
little  lagoon  in  Paradise  Cove,  clear  around  as  far  as  California  "City."  The  lat- 
ter then  consisted  of  an  abandoned  brickyard,  one  wharf,  a  fish-drying  plant,  and  a 
duck  ranch.  Being  intensely  fond  of  rowing.  I  spent  many  delightful  days  around 
these  .shores.  I  soon  got  to  know  Dr.  Lyford  very  well  and  before  long  I  was  oriv- 
ilcged  to  carry  in  my  pocket  a  key  to  the  big  iron  gate  which  the  doctor  had  built  to 
keep  out  trippers. 

l.yford's  land  was  better  than  Belvedere.  It  is  less  exposed  to  wind  and  fog,  has 
swift  moving  currents  off  shore  and  its  formation  is  more  varied  and  its  hills  by  no 
means  so  steep.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  desirable  than  the  San  Francisco  peninsula, 
being  freer  from  fog,  much  sunnier  and  within  ferry  distance  from  San  Francisco, 
without  any  need  of  railway  connection,  for  there  are  no  mud  flats  to  cross  nor  squalid 
settlements  or  factories  to   pass   or  penetrate. 

Dr.  Lyford.  like  Baron  Hammond,  started  out  with  powerful  support  in  the  person 
of  his  friend.  Mer\yn  Donaghue,  uho  built  the  railway  to  San  Rafael,  which  at  that 
time  ran  through  Lyford's  land.  Together  they  were  going  to  do  great  things,  but 
Donaghue's  death  ilirew  Lyford  onto  his  own  resources.  His  trouble  was  the  opposite 
of  Hammond's.  He  was  so  comfortably  fixed  that  the  incentive  to  do  anj'thing  to 
.sell  lots  in  Hygeia  was  lacking,  unless  the  purchasers  subscribed  to  all  the  conditions 
that  the  doctor  dictated,  and  even  then  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  an  actual 
transfer.  However,  when  I  fell  in  with  the  doctor  I  was  unaware  of  this  fatal 
peculiarity.  My  ideas  as  to  a  city  of  health,  inspired  by  the  regulations  for  "Frank- 
ville," seemed  to  have  tickled  the  doctor  amazingly.  His  ideas  ran  on  precisely  the 
same  lines.  He,  too.  had  collected  all  kinds  of  data  for  many  years  as  to  germless 
habitations — microbes  they  were  called  at  that  time.  1  spent  more  time  discussing 
plans  with  the  doctor  than  with  any  other  client  I  ever  had.  ."Xt  that  time  we  were 
dealing  with  the  raw  material  of  a  settlement — just  acreage.  1  never  ceased  railing 
at  the  ridiculous  habit  of  imposing  a  gridiron  plan  on  a  hilly  plot :  Hygeia  was  to  be 
a  segregated  zone — detached,  as  it  were — and  wholly  for  residences.  The  layout  we 
finally  perfected  was  put  on  paper  and  carried  out.  The  roads  follovved  the  hills  and 
no  grade  exceeded  7  per  cent.  The  main  idea  governing  the  plans  of  each  home 
was,  I  must  admit,  somewhat  arbitrary.  In  all  cases  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  were 
to  be  detached  from  the  house  proper,  wholly  or  through  an  open  colonnade  or  pergola. 
In  the  doctor's  own  home  at  Strawberry  point — a  solid  concrete  house — this  was  done 
with  a  vengeance.  Every  meal  time,  rain  or  shine,  you  had  to  go  outside.  .\  good 
thing  frr  the  very  people  who  object  to  going  outside  and  no  hardship  to  those  who 
don't  object. 

No  house  should  he  in  the  shadow  of  another.  .Ml  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  were 
to  get  the  morning  sun  without  exception.  .\nd  as  to  sleeping  porches,  a  thin.g  un- 
he;'rd  of  in  those  days,  there  was  to  be  at  least  one  on  every  house  and  every  house 
was  to  cost  at  least  $5,000.  No  house  was  to  line  up  with  another  on  any  straight 
road  ;  ;i!l  were  to  he  zigzagged  or  in  echelon.  I  was  to  supervise  every  plan  and  sug- 
gest changes  where  they  conflicted  with  the  regulations.  No  land  transfer  would  be 
made  which  did  not  carry  plans  and  a  bui'ding  contract  with  it. 

Of  course  all  these  restrictions  were  overdone.  Hardly  any  one  would  stand  for 
them.  Meantime  the  doctor  contracted  cataract  on  both  eyes  and  lost  his  sight  en- 
tirely.    .And  thus  ended  another  city  dream. 

Having  tried  out  a  comprehensi\e  building  scheme  ud  north  and  one  right  Iiere. 
my  next  adventure  took  me  to  the  southern  end  of  the  coast. 
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One  d;iy  an  artist  friend  said  to  nic.  "ril  tell  you  a  man  you  oukIu  to  net  in  with, 
lie's  going  to  do  all  kinds  of  big  things  in  yonr  line  down  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. He  has  a  big  scenic  railway  system  and  he's  going  to  build  several  hotels  and 
a  great  big  observatory  on  top  of  the  highest  peak.  He's  said  to  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Pasadena  and  his  name  is  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe."  1  said  nothnig.  but  went 
right  back  to  my  office  and  started  a  letter  whicli  took  a  whole  week  to  complete. 
1  recalled  a  letter  I  had  seen  in  a  scrap  book  from  .Monaco  with  all  kinds  of  sketches 
inierwoven  witli  the  le.xt.  I  wrote  just  such  a  letter,  but  the  sketches  I  did  in  water 
color.  I  explained  that  I  had  plenty  of  ideas  and  was  free  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything.  1  had  a  pamphlet  which  my  artist  friend  pave  me,  entitled  "From  Roses 
to  Snow,"  written.  I  think,  by  Wharton  James,  the  Slission  expert.  It  showed  the 
Altadena  F-"lectric  Railway  going  to  Rubio  Canyon  and  .spoke  "(  Echo  Mountain 
house  and  the  coming  observatory,  l-'roni  this  data  1  sketclied  a  great  shingled 
chateau  for  the  canyon,  a  red-roofed  Swiss  chaiet  affair  on  trie  mountain  side,  with 
the  railway  piercing  the  edge  of  one  of  its  many  toweriijg  pavilions,  and  linally  the 
.\stronomical  Observatory  built  of  roii.gh  granite  1)oulders,  half-timber  work  and 
plaster. 

I  had  not  expected  much  encouragement  and  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  get 
.1  long  letter  from  Professor  Lowe  saying  that  my  very  interesting  letter  had  given 
great  pleasure  and  could  I  find  time  to  run  down  to  Pasadena  and  be  the  Professor's 
gue^t  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Rubio  Canyon,  where  I  could  consult  with  liim  per- 
sonally and  look  the  situation  over  on  the  spot. 

In  a  few  days  1  was  on  the  "Santa  Rosa."  bound  for  Redondo,  happy  in  antici- 
pation and  still  happier  to  be  once  more  on  the  high  seas. 

F'rofcssor  Thaddeus  Sobiesky  C.  Lowe  was  a  remarkable  man,  chock-full  nf  men- 
tal and  physical  energy.  In  the  Civil  war,  as  a  prominent  aeronaut  and  organizer  of 
balloon  scouting,  he  became  an  intimate  of  President  Lincoln.  In  later  years  he 
turned  to  app'ied  science  and  was  the  inventor  of  water  gas  among  other  things.  ?Ie 
was  president  of  the  local  gas  company,  director  of  several  banks  and  practically  "in" 
everything.  They  said  he  was  worth  $13,000,000.  He  dwelt  with  his  large  family  in 
the  fmest  house  in  Pasadena,  a  city  of  millionaires,  though  all  his  time  was  spent  in 
attending  to  the  minutest  details  of  his  mountain  railway  system.  .-\s  with  Hammond 
and  Lyford  and  the  fictitious  Schultz,  he  carried  everything  in  his  own  head.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  weakness  and  was  probably  his  undoing. 

1  was  supplied  with  a  horse  and  went  over  all  the  trails  and  had  many  long  talks 
with  the  professor,  who  explained  all  his  ideas  at  great  length.  I  came  back  to  .San 
l-'rancisco  supplied  with  measurements,  sur\eys  and  many  photographs.  From  my 
.-stronnnier  friend,  ilie  late  Charles  B.  Hill.  1  got  P.urkhardt's  "Oliservatories  of  the 
World  " — plans  and  details  included,  and  set  to  work.  1  had  made  good  progress  on 
the  observatory  and  Echo  Mountain  hotel,  according  to  instructions,  when  the 
|)rofcssor  called  on  me  in  San  h'rancisco  and  while  we  were  at  dinner  explained  that 
1  e  wanted  me  to  make  a  picture  poster  showing  the  proiected  bui'dings  in  color  for 
lithographic  reproduction.  This  seemed  rather  a  come-down.  .V  few  months  after- 
wards our  corresi)ondence  showed  that  things  were  not  going  very  well,  and  before 
long  the  Mit.  I  owe  railway  svstcm  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  soon  after  was 
bought  in  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  dii-d  leaving  an  estate  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  out  of  what  was  once  an  enormous  fo'tune.  So  here  anotlier 
prospect  went  glimmering. 

The  one  element  that  makes  for  success  or  failure  is  t  le  human  element — the 
inherent  merits  of  a  scheme  sometimes  seem  to  have  little  t^  do  with  it.  The  very 
best  proposition  will  go  awry  if  the  living  lirain  at  the  head  Ss  too  se'f-centered,  too 
stubborn  or  ttxi  slow — or  if  it  is  cut  ofT  from  effectiveness  by  the  hand  of  Fate.  .So 
much  has  this  proved  the  case  in  my  experience  that  1  have  sometimes  thought  that 
tile  most  satisfactory  people  to  deal  with  are  tliose  who  are  dead.  My  three  most 
promising  clients  had  successively  died,  gone  blind,  and  bankrupt  at  the  very  moment 
when  success  was  crowning  their  efTorts. 

.A'ort  tl  is  lime  a  proposition  to  build  a  crematory  in  Mo  intain  View  Ci  nulery 
came  up  and  1  made  a  design  along  lines  alrealy  suggested  for  me — for  tlie  Richard- 
sonian  vogue  had  about  spent  its  force  among  the  profession,  lut  'aymen  were  just 
getting  used  to.  and  kept  it  going  I  made  a  set  of  drawings  af  er  careful  studv  and 
a  perspective  to  suit  the  notions  of  tlie  promoter.  The  experience  jn  the  subiect  helped 
nic  to  plan  another  building  of  this  kind  for  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  cen^etery.  The  success 
jf  this  institution,  which  was  liuilt  from  my  plans  and  details,  necessitated  an  addi- 
tion, so  that  the  building  finally  had  two  large  chaoels  and  two  sJalleried  crenvt'ng 
'ooms  and  five  furnaces,  making  it  at  the  time,  I  believe,  the  largest  institution  of  the 
sind  in  the  world. 

I  had  visited  the  F'ourc  Crematoirc  at  Paris.  The  architect  of  this  building  liad 
evidently    conceived   of   cremation    ;is    a    thing    of   linrror.      Wlieii    fir-t    revived    in    Milan 
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it  was  generally  so  regarded.  The  building  in  Montniartre  Cemetery,  according  to 
that  implacable  logic  which  so  atjpeals  to  the  French,  was  made  to  look  exactly  like 
a  monstrous   furnace,  a  forliidding  and  terrible  edilice. 

Darkness  and  death  are  interchangeable  terms  just  as  light  and  life  are.  In  a 
commemorative  ceremonial  service  for  those  not  too  intimately  concerned  the 
sense  of  gloom  is  appropriate,  as  in  a  dark  church  with  slow  music  and  black 
hangings. 

\\  hen  Queen  Victoria  died  I  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  to  decorate  the  old 
Mechanics  Pavilion  for  a  memorial  service.  Now  the  public  who  attended  came  to 
express  grief  in  a  relative  sense  which  is  really  (|uite  a  different  thing  from  the  grief 
of  a  relative.  A  sense  of  solemnity  had  to  be  created.  Those  who  remember  the 
enormous  spaciousness  of  the  old  pavilion,  with  its  whitewashed  posts  and  trusses 
and  its  huge  high  placed  windows,  will  realize  the  difficulty  of  making  this  barn  look 
solemn  for  a  daylight  service.  But  the  newspaper  reporters  of  the  time  agreed 
unanimously  that  this  service  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  ever  done  in 
San  Francisco.  Aly  part  in  this  I  achieved  by  darkening  all  the  windows  with  in- 
numerable rolls  of  l)lack  building  paper  tacked  in  jjlace  with  wood  laths.  I  covered 
the  open  gallery  rails  with  black  and  purple  draperies  hung  with  heavy  festoons  of 
green  stuff  and'allowed  no  artiticial  light  on  the  aisles  at  all,  so  that  these  draperies 
were  not  made  thin  and  ineffectual  by  light  shining  through  them.  The  sun  bursts 
in  the  great  central  nave  were  alone  allowed  to  lie  lighted.  The  effect  was  most 
impressive  and  when  the  14,000  people  who  attended  came  in  out  of  the  bright  sun- 
light to  this  dim  cathedral  they  were  silent  and  hushed  in  a  way  that  was  a  revelation 
to  the  reporters  who  wrote  up  the  ceremony. 

I  was  asked  to  do  the  same  thing  a  short  while  afterwards,  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  McKinley.  But  for  a  too  long  and  elaborate  programme  this  would 
have  been  equally  impressive. 

Now  in  these  instances  darkness  had  a  distinct  artistic  value  to  create  awe  in  a 
large  mass  of  humanity,  whose  sorrow  was  vicarious  and  collective  rather  tlian  per- 
sona! and  intimate. 

When  a  few  griefstricken  relatives  or  close  friends  are  assemliled  the  function  of 
art  is  not  needed  to  accentuate  grief,  but  to  alleviate  it. 

Hence  cheerfulness  and  light  are  more  suitable  for  occasions  where  grief  is  too 
real  and  poignant  to  be  played  upon  by  any  art  or  artifice.  Mausoleums  and  mortuary 
buildings  generally  should  not  be  gloomy.  The  appropriateness  of  flowers  at  a 
funeral  is  obvious,  and  as  flowers  themselves  are  born  of  liglit,  the  inference  is  clear. 
In  this  spirit  I  have  planned  a  nimiber  of  buildings  for  funereal  purposes  with  general 
approval  and  success.  Following  on  these  lines  the  cremating  annex  for  four  new- 
furnaces  recently  added  to  the  Cypress  Lawn  Crematory  was  designed  entirely  of 
glass — a  veritable  green  house,  to  be  banked  and  festooned  with  ferns,  palms  and 
flowers,  so  that  nothing  else  is  visible;  the  walls  and  floors  being  themselves  white 
and  green  glazed  tiles  and  the  iron  work  painted  to  match. 

In  this  spirit  the  Columbarium  in  the  1.  O.  O.  F.  Cemetery  was  designed.  There 
was  no  precedent  anywhere  in  the  world  for  this  building.  The  main  idea  was  to 
create  a  sense  of  unity  'a.  central  screen  of  architecture,  which  in  turn  should  mask 
the  small  recesses  co  ^  >rising  multitudinous  wall  niches  which  are  the  essential 
features  of  this  type  o  '  building.  This  end  was  achieved  by  constructing  a  large 
central  rotunda  clear  to  the  skylight,  with  circular  galleries  at  intervals,  giving  off 
to  four  protruding  wines  and  four  connected  quadrants  in  between. 

No  space  was  wasted  anywhere  in  the  building  and  there  was  no  darkness.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  interior  attracted  the  public  while 
the  enormous  number  of  saleable  niches  of  all  types,  sizes  and  positions  yielded  lar,ge 
returns  to  the  institution  that  promoted  this  enterprise,  probably  the  most  profitable 
investment  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  figures  but  they  are 
truly  astonisliing.  Th.'  remains  of  over  ten  thousand  people  are  already  interred  in 
this  building  and  the  capacity  is  by  no  means  exhausted  yet. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  this  building  I  was  commissioned  to  design  a 
much  larger  one  in  the  same  cemetery.  I  had  my  sketches  finished  when  an  upheaval 
in  the  management  lUt  an  end  to  all  new  plans.  These  were  very  ambitious  and 
constituted  a  veritable  Campo  Santo,  of  which  the  present  Iniilding  was  but  a  detail, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  scheme. 

While  this  wor'.  was  finishing  I  read  with  a  positive  thrill  of  the  great  Phoebe 
Hearst  competition  for  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Without  the  slight- 
est hesitation  1  de'ermined  to  go  in  for  it.  1  imagined  everj'body  else  would,  but  only 
three  plans  besides  my  own  were  sent  to  Antwerp  from  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  Lazarus  of  Portland  was  one,  Mr.  Coxhead  another,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Dunn,  in 
collaboration  wi  h  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Oakey,  made  the  third.    The  programme  printed 
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in  English,  I-"rciicli  and  German  was  distributed  anioni;  tlie  consiil.s  di'  all  nations  an. I 
was  conceived  on  most  Rrandiosc  lines.  In  fact  it  was  rather  overdone.  We  were 
told  that  there  was  "no  limit'"  to  the  expenditure,  wlicreas,  as  a  matter  ot  fact.  Mrs. 
Hearst  herself  stood  sponsor  for  one  buildint;  of  the  entire  group.  One  or  two  rich 
men  it  was  assumed  might  come  forward  with  a  million  a  piece,  but  at  that  date. 
lt<97,  no  one  had  guaranteed  anything.  1  got  this  from  Mrs.  Hearst  herself.  Kut 
there  was  plenty  of  money  for  the  competition  e.vpenses — over  one  hundred  tlioiisand 
was  speiU  on  this  alone. 

When  this  complicated  machinery  was  finally  put  in  motion  and  the  whole  world 
combed  over  for  the  right  man — when  they  found  him  they  threw  him  aside!  The 
>ecoiid  best  was  likewise  discarded  and  so  was  the  third.  The  actual  wor'<  was  given 
to  one  of  the  two  who  came  in  fourth  and  the  plan  now  being  worked  out  is  not 
in  the  least  bit  even  like  the  plan  originally  submitted  and  awarded  fourth  jir'ze. 

The  initial  programme  announced  the  plan  as  that  of  '  .\  City  of  Learning."  1  had 
planned  a  City  of  Labor,  a  City  of  Health,  a  City  of  Pleasure,  and  a  City  of  iJcath. 
.\ow  I  was  to  try  "a  City  of  Learning."  This  was  the  most  monumental  and  most 
attractive  of  all.  I  was  (|uite  well  ac(piainted  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Reinstcin  and  borro.vcij 
from  him  the  plaster  model  of  the  L'.  C.  grounds.  Of  this  I  had  a  fac-simile  made  in 
plaster,  neatly  shellacked  and  mounted.  From  tliis.  supplemented  by  frequent  and  pro- 
longed visits  to  the  ,L'niversit>-.   I   laid  out  my  scheme. 

.^nd  indeed  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  lay  in  tlie  grades — the  tixiid  of  the  IiilK 
at  the  back  of  the  L'nivcrsity.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  simply  ridiculous  to  allow 
the  checker-loard  .-treets  of  Berkeley  townsite  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  p.irti  of 
the  L'niversity.  Yet  many  of  the  competitors  seemed  to  think  that  tiieir  buildings  had 
necessarily  to  .-ili^n  with  the  streets  surrounding  the  plot.  Even  lieiiard  did  this,  but 
in  a  different  sense  to  anyone  else. 

Most  of  the  plans  made  L'niversity  avenue  tlte  mrtiu  axis,  but  tiiree  out  of  the  four 
lirst  slewed  this  axis  round  more  or  less.  The  main  axis  of  my  own  plan  was  a 
diagonal  of  about  45  degrees.  The  winner  went  45  degrees  niore  and  made  his  main 
group  at  right  angles  to  University  avenue.  Of  course,  it  looked  very  clean  and  sym- 
metrical. Nine  the  less.  I  think  it  was  the  one  weak  spot  of  the  Beuard  plan,  because 
on  his  own  section  the  foundations  of  flanking  groups  on  the  hill  side  are  far  above 
the  roofs  of  the  corresponding  group  below — although  on  the  plan  the  symmetry  is 
perfect. 

\o  large  group  of  buildings  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  a  slope  unless  the  axis  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  trend.     Then  the  scheme  rises  and  falls  equally  on  cither  side. 

The  progranniie  spoke  glowingly  of  one  grand  coup  d"oeil.  but  it  is  clear  this  is  onl\ 
possible  for  one  group  of  buildings  to  serve  for  long-distance  effect. 

The  University,  to  my  mind,  consisted  of  three  distinct  divisions,  wliich  I  nauKil 
Education.  Recreation  and  Habitation. 

F.diiialioii,  which  is  the  main  thing,  the  bi.ggest.  I  placed  highest  up  on  the  fan- 
shaped  or  triangular  group — the  base  being  set  highest  of  all  on  a  natural  ledge  on  the 
hill  side,  facing  the  ferries,  and  the  two  wings,  consisting  of  rectangular  courts,  converg- 
ing 10  the  apex.  The  ends  or  four  corners  of  these  courts  were  punctuated  with  large 
single  separate  buildings  of  a  semi-public  ;tnd  quite  monumental  cl'aracter.  the  .Museum. 
.Auditorium.  Library  and  I-'ine  .\rts  building — all  about  equally  important  and  etiuallv 
detached   from  the  schcol  proper. 

Next  below  comes  Rt\-ri-iitii>ii.  with  an  artificial  rowing  and  swimming  lake,  held  up 
on  the  low  side  by  the  embankment  that  forms  the  bleachers  for  games  on  a  still  lower 
campus.  In  this  region  are  gynmasiums  and  drill  halls,  etc..  and  below  again,  among 
the  trees  and  convenient  to  the  town,  are  the  dwellings  and  clul)s  and  dormitories  that 
make  up  the  llahitatioit  group 

I  spent  so  much  time  and  th.ouglil  on  tlr,'  p,-irti  that  in  tiic  rcmlei-ing  I  tell  i|..wii 
sadly.  Reinstein  had  laid  so  much  stress  on  ihe  f.ict  th;it  ;i  great  lunilaniuUud  idea  was 
the  thing— even  if  shown  on  a_  •^crap  of  wrapping  i)aper  (that  is  how  he  put  it)— that 
I  made  the  very  unwise  decision  to  save  time  by  tracing  my  buildings  (at  so  many 
different  angles )  on  to  cloth !  Fatal  error.  To  bring  out  the  landscaoe  and  water 
features  I  had  to  use  an  air  brush,  and  the  big  plan — seven  feet  long — had  a  very  pecu- 
liar Oriental  appearance.  Since  one  package  of  plans  was  known  to  have  come  from 
Tokyo.  I  was  told  that  my  plan  was  actually  taken  for  the  work  of  a  Japanese.  For  ail 
that.  I  was  informed  that  my  plan  was  considered  a  decidedly  "strong  one"  and  was 
one  of  the  la-t  six  to  be  thrown  out. 

There  were  105  plans  submitted,  and  eleven  cho-en  for  final  test  and  four  others 
rewarded.  I  was  in  .Antwerp  soon  after  the  exhibition  of  the  first  plan.  When  the 
result  was  announced  I  was  staying  with  an  old  friend  in  Rruges.  We  had  just  been 
for  a  walk  to  Zeelrngge.  On  our  return  a  marked  copy  of  a  London  paner  awaited  us. 
Mrs.   Booker,  my  hostess,  was   sure   I   was   among  the  elect  and  insisted   rii   reading  ilie 
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result.  "Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "here  you  are:  Bernard  Ca — or,  no,  it's  Cauldwell."  She 
didn't  see  very  well  and  Benard  had  been  misprinted  and  all  the  names  more  or  less 
jumbled  up.  I  was  genuinely  disappointed  because  I  believed  I  had  a  real  plan,  though 
I  admit  the  poor  rendering  and  fussy  design. 

After  my  return  from  Europe  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  Panama  Canal,  I  nai- 
uralb"  had  time  on  my  hands.  While  calling  on  my  old  friend  Archer,  he  said:  "Why 
don't  you  get  up  some  city  improvement  scheme  or  other?  Mr.  Phelan  is  Mayor  and 
he  has  no  end  of  ambition  to  do  something  for  San  Francisco  and  make  a  record." 
1  began  to  think  this  a  good  idea,  but  what  could  I  suggest?  I  was  living  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  at  Hayes  and  Market  and  my  office  was  at  Market  and  Taylor.  I 
began  to  study  the  two  blocks  of  land  that  separated  Market  street  from  the  City 
Hall,  and  every  day  going  and  coming  I  took  a  different  route  until  the  whole  district 
was   very  familiar. 

The  Post  Office  at  Seventh  and  Mission  was  being  constructed — the  steel  frame 
going  up.  Before  long  I  worked  out  a  scheme  of  remodeling  this  section  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  such  a  way  that  the  improvements  paid  for  themselves. 

The  entire  problem  was  solved  as  herewith  presented  and  I  showed  a  rough  diagram 
of  the  change  to  Mayor  Phelan.  He  caught  on  instantly  and  took  me  next  day  straight 
over  to  the  Examiner  office,  where  the  scheme  was  illustrated  on  a  whole  page  for 
the  issue  of  Sunday,  October  8,   1899. 

I  showed  the  scheme  to  many  people  before  the  Examiner  published  it.  It  created 
immense  enthusiasm.  J.  B,  Reinstein,  trustee  for  the  Hearst  University  of  California 
plans,  got  so  e.xcited  about  it  that  he  jumped  up  from  his  desk,  pounded  my  sketch  with 
his  fist  and  shouted  :  "That's  exactly  the  kind  of  scheme  we  are  looking  for  and  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  promised  $5,0C0  cash  for  the  man  that  comes  forward  with  the  best  idea  to 
improve  San  Francisco."  Had  I  not  known  Reinstein  pretty  well,  I  might  have  gone 
'round  to  collect  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Albert  Pissis,  quite  a  different  kind  of  man. 
told  me  deliberately  that  I  had  struck  a  very  brilliant  idea.  The  plan,  he  said,  was 
"just  right." 

Mr.  de  Young  promised  to  publish  it  in  the  Qironicle  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels 
offered  to  give  the  same  space  the  Examiner  gave  in  the  Call.  Mr.  Fremont  Older  of 
the  Bulletin,  however,  thought  the  idea  "chimerical,"  but  Will  Irwin  wrote  it  up  for 
Cosgrove's  Wave.  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  endorsed  the  sclieme 
in  a  pirblic  speech  and  Mr.  George  Crocker,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
company's  land  agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  promised  me  their  support.  Among  other 
friends  and  enthusiasts  for  the  scheme  were  Mr.  Ernest  Denicke,  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison,  president  of  the  Olympic  Club ;  Mr.  Albert 
Gerberding,  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club;  Mr.  Kent,  president  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange:  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Mr.  A.  B.  McCreery,  Mr.  David  Hewes,  Mr.  Thomas 
Magee's  sons  (but  not  T.  M.,  Sr. ),  Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrman,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Jones  of  the 
Gas  Company,  and  most  of  the  architects,  including  Mr.  Willis   Polk. 

1  was  advised  not  to  give  this  scheme  to  the  Chronicle  and  Call,  so  that  the 
Examiner  could  make  it  their  scheme  while  the  other  papers  opposed  it.  This  sounded 
very  cunning  and   I   acted  accordingly — a  thing  I   regretted  afterwards. 

The  Examiner  announced  it  as  "the  most  novel  scheme  yet  undertaken  to  make  San 
Francisco  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world — fascinating  to  a  degree — an  idea  so  stu- 
pendous and  yet  so  utterly  inexpensive  that  you  will  wonder  wh^^  it  has  not  been 
thought  of  and  put  into  effect  before." — October  7,   1899. 

".-V  gigantic  scheme  to  transform  the  entire  aspect  of  the  city's  business  center 
and  to  cost  the  city  nothing.  This  newest  and  by  far  the  most  plausible  solution  (i.  c., 
redeeming  the  City  Hall  from  its  obscurity)  strikes  you  as  a  convincing  revelation.  One 
can  hardly  look  at  the  plan  without  feeling  enthusiasm  creeping  into  his  finger-tips." — 
Carroll  Carrington  in  the  Examiner,  October  8,   1899. 

.'Vnd  so  on  for  half  a  page,  with  many  allusions  to  this  keen-visioned,  far-sishted  and 
inspired  architect,  etc.,  etc.  I  remember  getting  hot  at  the  title,  "An  Architect's  Dream 
of  Splitting  Market  Street,"  etc. 

I  did  not  consider  it  a  dream  at  all  but  a  sane,  cold-blooded  plan,  which  I  was  cer- 
tain could  be  carried  through. 

So  once  more  fame  and  fortune  seemed  actually   in  sight. 

Mayor  Phelan  could  have  done  much,  but  he  had  a  scheme  of  his  own — the  "Pan- 
handle Extension  in  a  Straight  Line" — to  which  my  plan  formed,  as  he  said,  "an  agree 
able  introduction."  Two  buildings  about  to  go  up  on  Market  street  were  abruptly 
stopped,  but,  showing  how  various  are  people's  views,  another  owner  immediately  came 
to  town  and  started  Mr.  Pissis  planning  the  Callaghan  Block,  a  $250,000  gore,  on 
McAllister  and  Market.  I  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Pissis  lost  enthusiasm  for  my  plan. 
Years  afterwards  I  found  out. 

This  ended  all  hope  of  ever  doing  anything  and  1  gave  up  the  idea  and  turned  to 
other  things. 
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I  put  a  lot  of  work  into  tliis  sclieiiie.  also  time  and  money — not  in  making  pictures  or 
picture  plans — that  I  consider  beside  the  mark.  I  went  into  the  real  estate  aspect,  the 
publicity  and  promotion  generally,  and   I   learned  a   very  great  deal. 

The  scheme  failed  because  of  the  Callaghan  building  primarily,  and  then, 
as  1  since  discovered,  other  interests  were  working  to  develop  another  part 
of  San  Francisco,  viz..  Union  Square  and  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  I  felt 
a  subtle  opposition  in  several  quarters,  notably  from  Jeremiah  Mahoncy,  who 
was  building  the  St.  Francis,  and  others  who  had  interests  in  its  success. 
I  had  written  "site  for  huge  hotel"  on  my  plan  and  it  did  not  escape  observation  by 
those  interested.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  in  anj'  city  one  man  or  one 
group  can  and  does  continually  drag  a  city's  development  this  way  or  that,  accordins; 
to  their  interests.  It  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  along  with  grades,  avenues  of 
approach,  transportation  facilities,  etc.  When  this  very  City  Hall  was  first  commenced. 
Mr.  John  Nightingale  informed  me  of  very  powerful  opposition  to  the  whole  scheme 
by  the  so-called  North  End  men,  Messrs.  Sam  Brannan.  Michael  Reece,  Nick  Lunin.a;. 
Sharon,  Ralston.  Richardson  and  other,».  This  phenomenon  can  be  studied  right  this 
minute  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  San  Jose  to  mv  own   proper  knowledge,  as  lawyers  say. 

But  the  men  or  interests  who  attempt  this  do  not  always  succeed.  If  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  really  killed  my  plan  of  1899,  I  was  compensated  in  a  way  by  exactly  the  same 
process  in  Portland.  Ore.,  only  this  time  I  was  the  architect  of  the  hotel.  .\n(l  the 
hotel  project  was  engineered  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Henry  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
business  in  the  direction  of  his  own  building,  so  that  he  could  sell  out  at  a  big  profit 
and  retire.  The  R.  R.  Thompson  Estate  owned  a  whole  block  in  a  part  of  Portland 
that  was  receding  in  value.  If  the  town  is  moving  your  w;iy.  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a 
little,  as  New  Yorkers  did  on  upper  Broadway;  Imt  if  tlie  town  is  going  away  from 
you.  you  have  little  hope  until  some  such  period  when  the  wave  of  prosperity  returns, 
as  it  often  does. 

I  went  to  Portland  to  plan  the  Multnomah  Hotel,  which  finally  developed  into  a  nine- 
story  one.  with  deep  two-floor  basement,  designed  on  first-class  hotel  lines,  with  all  that 
this  implies — the  whole  costing  nearly  a  million.  The  property  did  not  pay  at  first  and 
was  recently  sold.  .At  present,  with  a  lighter  debt  load,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  success 
under  the  present  new   and  efficient  management. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  consisted  in  dividing  the  200  feet  into  nine  structural  bays  of 
22  feet  each,  each  bay  containing  two-room  units  on  each  side  of  a  central  hall.  Three 
pavilions,  with  two  light  areas  between  of  about  29  feet,  run  parallel  north  and  south 
and  are  connected  with  two  stair  and  elevator  lobbies  tying  the  three  pavilions  one  bay 
north  of  the  center.     Thus  all  rooms  give  onto  outside  courts. 

Successive  managers  have  testified  that  they  know  of  no  lietter  layout  for  a  hotel 
anywhere.  Familiarity  with  hotel  problems  was  gained  in  working  out  the  Grand  Hotel 
for  Market  street.  No  more  complicated  problem  than  the  layout  of  a  first-class  hotel 
is  ever  put  to  an  architect.  I  except  a  theatre;  and  the  first  sketches  included  a  theatre 
and  also  a  system  of  arcades. 

.An  ideal  tall  office  building  is  comparatively  simple.  .-\11  blocks  in  Portland  are  200x 
2(X1  and  each  corner  is  100  feet  square.  A  tall  building  to  suit  one  corner  would  suit 
any  other,  therefore  I  set  to  work  to  develop  a  perfectly  logical  plan,  realizing  tlKit 
the  same  plan  would  suit  not  one  but  a  score   of  owners. 

I  finally  arrived  at  a  solution  in  a  remarkable  manner,  which  I  communicated  'o 
Dr.  .Addington  Bruce,  who  was  collecting  instances  of  the  kind. 

In  his  book,  ".Adventurings  in  the  Psychical,"  in  the  chapter  on  the  Subconscious,  he 
writes : 

".A  typical  case  was  recently  communicated  to  me  by  a  well-known  Pacific  Coast 
architect,  Mr.  B.  J.  S.  Cahill.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  design  a  tall  office  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  Portland.  Ore.,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  plan  one  th;it 
would  be  a  real  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  modern  commercial  architecture.  For  weeks  Mr.  Cahill  labored  hard 
lo  devise  a  building  that  would  unite  a  maximum  of  beauty,  solidity  and  capacity 
with  an  abundance  ...  of  light  and  air  for  the  many  offices  it  was  to  contain.  The 
.structure  he  ultimately  conceived  was  certainly  novel  and  difi'ered  conspicuously 
from  the  ordinary  four-sided  office  building  with  its  inner  offices  lighted  from  a  court. 

"His  plan  called  for  the  construction  of  a  building  shaped  much  like  a  St.  .Andrew's 
cross,  or  like  a  square  with  a  triangle  cut  out  of  each  si.de.  In  this  way  the  need  for 
an  inner  court  was  completely  obviated,  and  the  only  dimly  lighted  portion  of  the 
building  would  be  its  central  "core."     Here  the  elevators  and  stairs  were  to  be  located. 

".According  to  the  architect's  own  statement,  this  plan — which  has  been  highlv 
praised  by  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler — was  born  in  his  mind 
while  he  slept.  One  night  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  building  shaped  in  this  fas'ijon  and 
knew  that  his  problem  was  solved.     He  tells  me  that  on  awakening  he  made  his  rough 
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sketches  of  the  plan  in  a  pocket  note  book — one  showing  the  general  design,   the  other 
indicating  the  appearance  of  the  bnilding  when  completed." 

I  quote  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  jMontgomery  Schuyler's  criticism  in  the  May. 
1911,  issue  of  the  Architectural  Record: 

"This  design  has  a  snbstansive  architectural  interest  quite  irrespective  of  the  local 
interest.  It  is  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  period  in 
commercial  architecture,  A  great  economy  in  structural  steel  is  plausibly  claimed  for  a 
construction  in  which  the  main  loads  are  brought  near  the  center  and  in  which,  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  supports,  which  are  twin  columns  six  feet  apart,  connected  by 
web  plates  in  every  story,  it  is  maintained  that  rigidity  of  the  structure  is  attained  with 
lighter  members  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable." 

To  this  I  will  add  that  the  steel  cage  has  four  distinct  vertical  planes  for  bracing — 
two  boundary  planes  and  two  diagonal  ones  as  against  only  two  vertical  planes  for 
bracing,  in  the  ordinary  rectangular  frame,  a  structural  advantage  for  resisting  wind 
or  earthquake  stresses  not  brought  out  by  Mr.  Schuyler's  description.  To  continue : 
"Manifestly  the  design  is  limited  in  application  to  its  particular  purpose — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  square  of  not  far  from  100x100  feet  and  on  a  corner.  But  for  such  a  situation  it 
may  very  well  seem  that  the  architect  of  this  building  in  Portland  has  solved  a  typical 
scheme  which  will  impose  itself  upon  other  architects  who  have  to  meet  essentially  the 
same   requirement." 

When  this  building  has  been  erected  and  I  have  been  recompensed,  such  a  thing  is 
more  than  likely.  Meantime  1  trust  that  no  "robber  barons  of  the  brain"  will  attempt 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

And  this  train  of  thought  brings  me  back  very  naturally  to  my  second  plan  for  San 
Francisco — that  of  1904,  the  one  which  I  conceived  alone  and  advocated  against  all 
.■iorts  of  powerful  opposition,  but  which  finally  won  out  and  was  adopted  eight  years 
afterwards,  although  without  a  cent's  reward  or  a  word  of  thanks  or  one  line  of 
official  acknowledgment.  For  such  was  the  outcome  of  my  thirteen  years  of  work  and 
effort  to  create  a  Civic  Center  by  indicating  sites  for  a  group  of  monumental  buildings 
about  the  City  Hall,  so  arranged  as  to  redeem  that  building  from  its  then  obscurity 
and  to  create  possibilities  for  a  grand  architectural  ensemble  to  be  established  in  advance 
and  filled  out  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  intense  enthusiasm  for  civic  magnificence  dates  back  in  my  experience  to  a 
time  when  I  occasionally  visited  my  father  at  the  London  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall — 
itself  a  street  of  palaces.  I  loved  to  ride  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  and  took  immense 
pleasure  when  passing  between  the  glories  of  Westminster  and  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
1  always  felt  quite  indignant  and  worried  when  I  passed  a  stretch  of  Whitehall  called 
Parliament  .street.  That  really  stunning  thoroughfare  was  choked  up  by  a  miserable 
block  of  low  brick  buildings  and  a  little  alley  (  King  street,  I  think )  intervening,  w-hich 
spoiled  a  magnificent  vista  of  Westminster  .\bbey.  I  wanted  very  badly  to  see  this 
block  torn  down,  so  that,  together  with  Parliament  and  King  streets,  this  area  should 
be  a  continuation  of  the  much  wider  Whitehall  and  so  continue  that  avenue  in  one 
magnificent  sweep  to  the  old  Westmin.ster  Hall,  built  by  William  Rufus,  the  .^bbey  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  spoke  about  this  to  my  father.  He  said  very  gravely : 
"Why  don't  you  write  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  about  it  ?"  I  did  so  and 
waited  many  mornings  to  get  the  postman  before  anyone  else  should,  because  I  dreaded 
anything  like  ridicule.  The  answer  came  in  a  long  blue  envelope  with  a  heavy  embossed 
red  crest.  I  do  not  recall  the  contents,  because  it  is  natural  to  forget  unpleasant  things. 
The  sense  of  the  letter  seemed  to  be  that  I  had  done  something  very  silly.  I  was  glad 
indeed  that,  as  usual,  I  had  kept  this  to  myself. 

When  I  returned  to  England  some  sixteen  years  later,  in  October,  1897.  my  brother 
met  me  at  Waterloo  Station.  .\s  we  were  riding  home  in  a  hansom.  I  noted  that  we 
were  passing  a  great  boarding  behind  which  clouds  of  brick  dust  were  ascending.  We 
were  passing  Parliament  street.  The  old  objectionable  block  was  being  torn  down  to 
widen  Whitehall  and  create  a  site  for  the  New  Sessions  building,  just  as  I  had  long  ago 
proposed  to  the   Metropolitan   Board  of  Works! 

In  the  years  following,  how  often  I  have  thought  of  this  and  what  immense  con- 
fidence it  placed  in  me  when  others  ridiculed  my  schemes  to  improve  San  Francisco. 
One  day,  earlv  in  1902,  I  received  a  magazine  from  New  York,  entitled  "Municipal 
.Affairs."  I  opened  the  first  page  and  became  instantly  interested,  because  here  was  an 
article  on  an  obscure  subject  exactly  in  line  with  my  own  thoughts  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  title — the  new  and  wonderful  title — gave  the  whole  matter  the  vividness  and 
illumination  of  a  lightning  flash.     It  was 

"Civic  Cf.ntkrs" 
By  John  De  Witt  Warner. 
It  was  illustrated  with  plans  of  the  .'Vcropolis  of  .Athens,  The  Forum,  Vatican   Mount 
and  Oiiii'iiial  "f  Rome,  the  "Burg"  of  Vienna,  and  other  centers  of  Paris.  London,  Ber- 
lin and   Madrid. 
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Ami  llifii.  to  my  great  astonishnuin  ami  ck-light.  umkr  tlu-  lu'.-idiii.t;  "Ciiiri.iu  I'lojecls 
in  till-  L'liilcd  Stati-s — Sail  Francisco,"  was  a  cut  and  an  account  of  "Mr.  Caliill's  plan 
for  San  l-'rancisco,"  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Winlit's  suggestions  for  Chicago  and 
Mr.  Bruinier's  scheme  for  Cleveland.  The  phrase  "Civic  Center,"  which  Mr.  Warner 
assured  me  originated  with  him,  1  thought  so  apt  that  in  my  plan  of  19(14 — entirely  dif- 
ferent to  the  plan  of  1X99 — I  called  it  a  plan  to  create  a  "Civic  Center."  This  plan  was 
sent  to  Mr.  U.  11.  Hurnham  in  Chicago  by  the  .Xdornment  Society  of  San  Fr.incisco, 
founded  by  Senator  Phclan.  The  scheme  was  at  first  wholly  incorporated  in  the  Burn- 
ham  plan  by  Mr.  lieiinett.  Later  it  was  modified  and  finally  omitted,  but  another  Civic 
Center  was  defmed  at  Van  Xess  and  Market.  Thus  the  phrase  remained  and  was  used 
by  .Nfr.  K.  !•".  O'Day  in  the  Burnham  Report,  whidi  1  was  the  first  to  pulilish  in  its 
entirety  in  the  February,  1906,  number  of  the  .American  Builders"  Review.  The  phrase 
is  used  all  over  the  world  now  and  means  different  things  to  different  people  fmni  iis 
original  monumental  sense  for  a  mighty  metropolis  all  the  way  4."^^"  until  at  last  it 
does  duty  to  define  a  ladies'  sewing  club  at  Yapps  Crossing  or   Milpitas! 

1  worked  out  this  Civic  Center  plan  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  McCaleb.  secretaire 
of  the  .\dornment  Society,  who  had  written  to  me  for  my  plans  of  1899.  Mr.  Phelan 
was  founder  and  i)residcnt  of  this  society  and  it  was  made  plain  to  me  by  Mr,  McCaleli 
that  my  plans  should,  if  possible,  include  particularly  the  region  where  the  Panhandle. 
upon  extension,  could  intersect  Market  street  at  Van  Xess  avenue.  1  began  on  this 
suggestion,  made  a  number  of  sketches,  but  soon  realized  that  here  was  an  awkward 
angle  and,  however  ingenious  or  radical  the  layout  might  be,  the  result  was  to  put  a 
solid  bar  across  retail  Market  street  and  the  scheme  would  therefore  never  carry.  I 
did  all  this   long  before  my  old   friend   Bennett  tackled   the  problem   for   Mr.    Burnham. 

.\bout  this  time  I  read  in  the  papers  that  a  new  Library  site  was  offered  to  the  city 
at  Van  Xess  between  Polk,  Indton  and  Hayes,  block  67,  and  was  likely,  as  Mr.  H.  L'. 
Brandcnstein  told  me,  to  be  accepted.  I  saw  at  once  that  if  this  were  done  then  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  would  form  the  .south  boundary,  the  City  Hall  the  whole  east 
boundary  and  the  new  Library  half  the  west  boundary  of  a  large  rectangular  sp.ice  of 
two  whole  blocks  west  of  the  City  Hall,  which,  if  cleared  away  and  parked,  would  only 
need  two  more  monumental  buildings — one  alongside  the  Library  and  one  opposite  the 
.Mechanics'  Pavilion — to  form  a  hollow  square  bounded  by  three  large  public  buildings 
already  secured  and  splendid  sites  for  two  more.  1  assumed  that  the  old  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  block  would  be  used  ultimately  for  a  huge  auditorium,  although  many  efforts 
were   made  to  put   it  elsewhere. 

The  more  1  studied  the  conditions  the  more  favorable  they  grew.  Dozens  of  times 
literally  1  walked  the  whole  length  of  F'ulton  street  from  Larkin  street  to  .-\lamo  Square 
and  thence  to  the  Panhandle  terminus.  F'irst  from  the  grand  plaza  of  the  Civic  Center 
was  to  be  an  a.xial  extension  made  by  widening  and  parking  Inilton  street,  after  the 
manner  of  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston.  Fulton  street  1  found  one  of  the  most 
l)ackward  streets  in  San  F'rancisco.  I  recall  a  pickle  factory  and  a  brewery,  and  very 
few  buildings  of  any  consequence.  By  buying  at  low  prices  the  city  would  gain  in  tlie 
immense  increase  of  values  that  a  park-lined  residence  .street  running  west  would  com- 
mand. The  longitudinal  section  was  a  clean,  long  parabolic  sweep,  without  undulations 
lo  get  over  a  steep  grade  at  Fillmore  street  a  loop  was  i)lanne(I.  with  a  fine  monument 
site  in  the  hook  of  it  opposite  to  the  long  sweep  leading  to  the  City  Hall  dotnc.  This 
brought  the  boulevard  to  .Mamo  .Square,  into  whicli  a  cutting  was  to  be  made  to  the 
opp<^)site  corner  to  save  50  feet  of  rise,  and  thence  a  "chain  of  parks"  to  the  Panhandle. 
Ihe  grade  nowhere  exceeded  ,^''i  per  cent — and.  odd  to  remember,  I  thought  invariably 
of  pleasure  teams  and   horse   traffic  and   never  of  motors.      It   was  just   that   long   ago! 

I  worked  six  months  on  this  plan  and  presented  it  to  the  .Xdornment  Society.  It 
was  then  sent  to  Burnham  in  Chicago.  1  sent  a  photo  of  it  to  Mr.  Phelan  in  Xew 
York.  He  wrote  me  an  appreciative  letter,  but  criticised  my  Panhandle  extension. 
saying  that   it  "ended  at  the  City   Hall   in   a  cul-de-sac"! 

.A  classic  example  of  the  effect  of  prejudice  on  a  cultivated  mind.  If  every  avenue 
I  hat  leads  to  a  monumental  building  is  a  cul-de-sac.  then  .\merican  cities  need  cul- 
de-sacs.  The  very  grandest  vistas  of  Paris  are  all  cul-de-sacs.  .Mr.  Phelan  of  course 
used  the   phrase  erroneously. 

When  Mr.  Burnham  finally  arrived  I  was  sought  out  to  go  with  him  to  look  over 
the  ground,  but  my  telephone  "was  temporarily  out  of  order."  The  secretary  of  the 
.Adornment  Society  then  sent  by  messenger  boy  a  long  note  to  my  home.  1  found 
this  late  at  night.  It  was  dated  Pacific  I'nioii  Club  and  it  stated  that  Burnh;im  wanted 
to  see  me,  that  they  had  tried  to  find  me  all  <lay.  It  said  that  Burnham  was  delighted 
with  my  Civic  Center  plan  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  adopt  it.  and 
a  good  deal  more  cm  the  same  lines. 

.At  last  the  big  idea  was  getting  recognition!  F'or  all  that  my  attitude  was  modest 
enough.  I  merely  wanted  to  "do  my  bit,"  believing  that  Mr.  Burnhani's  immense 
prestige  was  the  best  guarantee  for  realization  and  that  of  course  the  "Civic  Center" 
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Part   1— THE  CIVIC  CKNTER    (Enlarged) 
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Part  2— FULTON   STREET   BOULE\'ARD   EXTENSION 

Original  Civic  Center  Plan  made  by  B.  J.  S.  Caliill.  Tuly,   1904,  at  the  request  of  the  Adornment  Socie'v 

and  presented  to  P.  H.   nurnhani  of  Chicago. 
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was  merely  oik-  leature  of  a  nnicli  larger  proKraninie.     As  a  mattir  of  fact,  however, 
it  was  the  only  vital  tiling  in  the  whole  sul)se(|iicnt  prograninie. 

Later  on  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  hy  Mr.  Phelan  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  Mr. 
Burnhani  sai<l  that  I  hail  "fnrnished  the  best  contribution"  of  any  one  in  San  l-'ran- 
cisco  to  date.  Tlie  much-heralded  .Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  to  draw  the  plan  for  San 
Francisco,  turned  out  to  be  an  old  friend  whom  1  had  known  intimately  for  years 
when  he  worked  here  for  .Architect  R.  White.  1  knew  his  brother.  Charlie,  tlien  with 
Balfour-Guthrie,  and  his  father.  Captain  Bennett,  who  once  told  me  that  he  had 
sailed  "over  one  million  miles"  of  water.  We  all  liked  "Ted"  Bennett  in  the  old  days 
— and  when  1  went  for  a  holiday  once  I  got  him  to  mind  my  office.  He  used  to  show 
nie  his  water  cidors.  1  remember  how  tame  and  spiritless  they  were,  but  1  admired 
his  perseverance  and  industry.  In  1S97-98  1  looked  him  up  in  London  and  we  dined 
together  a  couple  of  times;  once  1  recall  at  the  Holborn.  He  was  working  with  an 
Anglo-French  corporation  doing  building  in  Boulogne.  Later  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  then  1  lost  track  of  him.  He  was  not  forceful  or  brilliant,  but  he  was  exceed- 
ingly diligent  and  painstaking  and  h.id  a  most  engaging  and  amiable  personality.  He 
would  have  made  an  ideal  model  for  St.  John,  according  to  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Mr.  Bennett's  dreamy  disposition  leaned  to  landscape  and  parks  more  than  to  the 
piles  of  intensive  masonry  that  make  up  the  scene  of  a  metropolis.  He  had  planned 
some  Chicago  playgrounds,  but  showed  neither  sympathy  nor  interest  in  the  Civic 
Center  idea.  The  plan  he  made  for  San  I'rancisco  was  in  the  main  dead  against  a 
fundamental  law  of  city  p'anning.  1  will  state  that  law.  ".All  City  Improvement 
schemes  are  realized  along  the  lines  of  the  greatest  resistance." 

To  superficial  minds  the  opposite  seems  the  truth.  Mr.  Bennett  fell  into  this 
error  and  his  plan  dealt  with  all  kinds  of  diffuse  and  scattered  projects  of  a  quasi- 
classical  nature — academies,  amphitheatres,  athenaeums,  and  perijiatetic  porticos  out 
on  the  fog-blown  hills;  all  attractive  enough  on  paper,  but  entirely  lacking  in  the 
remotest  likelihood  of  realization. 

His  second  error  was  the  common  one  of  men  devoid  of  positive  and  compelling 
convictions  of  their  own.  He  had  none  based  on  the  actual  situation,  so  he  took  his 
main  idea  from  some  one  else,  M.  Henard  of  Paris.  Xow  the  Paris  problem  was 
utterly  and  entirely  different  from  ours.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  presumptuous  pose  to 
compare  our  city.  San  Francisco,  with  Paris,  a  city  inconceivably  ahead  of  us  in  de- 
velopment. If  we  want  to  emulate  Paris  we  ought  first  to  do  what  Paris  has  done 
in  the  past  and  not  think  that  the  congestion  problem  of  the  center  of  Paris,  which 
.M.  Henard  tackled,  is  our  problem.  The  center  of  San  Francisco  around  the  City  Hall 
IS  in  no  sense  congested;  ijuite  otherwise.  Yet  Mr.  Bennett,  in  feeble  imitation  of 
M.  Henard.  planned  with  great  pains,  and  if  realized  at  enormous  cost  to  provide  a 
"periphery  of  distribution."  if  you  please,  to  alleviate  a  wholly  imaginary  inrush  and 
outrush  of  traffic  at  Van  Xcss  and  Market !  Around  this  spot  he  contrived  a  huge 
heptagon  of  new  streets  for  this  purpose.  Fifty  or  more  years  froiu  now  this  might 
be  desirable,  and  the  cost  will  be  very  much  more,  indeed.  But  here  we  come  to  the 
law  above  stated.  The  change  if  made  would  be  very  needful  and  therefore  neces- 
sary, no  matter  how  great  the  "resistance"  of  expense.  But  Mr.  Bennett  was  think- 
ing of  congestion  across  a  main  artery,  whereas  what  we  want  is  .i  beauty  spot  on 
side  streets.  .And  now  let  us  note  that  an  ecjually  absurd  but  exactly  opjiosite  kind  of 
error  was  made  by  another  of  Mr.  Burnham's  cliampions.  Mr.  Willis  Polk.  Every- 
one has  admired  the  peristyle  for  the  I'erry  building,  so  cleverly  drawn  by  Mr. 
Polk  and  so  long  on  public  exhibition.  But  let  us  consider  the  scheme,  not  as  a  pencil 
fantasia,  but  as  a  practical  proposition. 

While  Paris  is  like  a  wlieel.  San  Francisco  is  a  wheel  half  cut  oflf  at  the  water 
front — the  hub  being  the  I'erry  building.  This  is  one  of  the  most  congested  spots 
on  earth;  50.000.000  human  transits  are  made  here  every  year.  But  here,  where  im- 
mense crowds  gather  and  disperse  daily,  where  all  thV  carlines  of  the  whole  city  con- 
verge, and  where  the  cross  traffic  is  also  continuous  and  heavy.  Mr.  Polk  proposed 
a  solid  stone  triumphal  arch  and  ponderous  Roman  colonnade,  choking  up  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  the  going  space  already  congested  to  the  very  limit! 

So  here,  where  we  San  l-'ranciscans  needed  an  area  of  architectural  repose  and 
beauty,  the  so-called  experts  prescribed  traffic  relief,  and  where  our  city  cries  aloud 
for  the  "bread"  of  traffic  relief  we  are  handed  a  stone — peristyle!  Summa  crassitu- 
dinis.     Could  any  two  propositions  be  more  ridiculous! 

y?T.  Bennett's  third  mistake  was  due  to  his  infatuation  for  pencil  fantasias  and  bis 
repugnance  to  facing  facts  and  acting  on  them. 

The  architect,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  military  commander  who  does  what  his  client 
tells  him  is  not  of  nnich  value  in  a  crisis.  Mr.  Bennett  had  a  dozen  suggestions  for 
each  problem,  but  no  force  to  drive  one  home  himself.  Both  be  and  Mr.  Burnham 
yielded  to  Mr.  Phelan  in  the  matter  of  the  Panhandle  and  the  Public  Library.     When 
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lilnck  73  on  V;m  Xess  was  nttercd  for  tin,-  lilirary  it  was  clear  tliat  the  Civic  Center 
as  1  made  it  and  Mr.  Burnliani  endorsed  it.  would  miscarry.  At  that  time  Mr.  Biirn- 
liam  was  in  Manila.  I  wrote  liim  long  letters  on  the  situaiton.  I  also  called  upon 
Mr.  Bennett  and  urged  him  to  go  down  to  the  Supervisors  and  make  a  stand,  else: 
the  golden  opportunity  would  go  by  forever.  Out  Mr.  Bennett  didn't  want  "to 
bother  wdth  politicians"  and  was  too  indifferent  to  do  anything. 

Xow.  Mr.  McCaleb  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Bennett  didn't  seem  very  keen  about  the 
Civic  Center,  "it  was  not  his  baby."  Moreover,  Mr.  Phelan  often  went  out  to  the 
Twin  Peaks  bungalow.  Mr.  Bennett  told  me  tliis  himself.  I  was  dining  with  him 
one  evening  out  there  and  wandering  around  looking  at  the  sketches  and  cakiues 
hanging  from  nails  on  the  wall.  Suddenly  Mr.  Bennett  called  out.  "Oh,  I  say,  don't: 
don't  look  at  those.  "  They  were  long  strips  of  tracing  paper.  Quite  innocent  of  what 
could  liave  no  objection  to  this,  only  that  long  before.  ^Ir.  Phelan  had  assured  me, 
to  see  what  I  can  do  with  the  Panhandle  extension  to  Market  street,  with  the  library 
and  Civic  Center  at  the  intersection.  Of  course,  it's  the  wrong  place  to  put  it.  but 
you  know — "  He  seemed  annoyed  at  being  interfered  with  by"  ^Ir.  Phelan.  1  surely 
could  have  no  objection  to  this,  only  that  long  before  Mr.  Phelan  had  assured  n>e, 
both  verbally-,  through  Mr.  McCaleb,  and  later  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  he  was 
"not  wedded  to  the  Panhandle  scheme"  (that  is,  its  continuance  in  a  straight  line). 
But  for  this  assurance  I  would  not  have  made  my  plan  at  all.  I  could  ill  afford  to 
give  my  time  to  any  plans  doomed  in  advance  to  failure. 

.\t  this  juncture  1  realized  that  I  must  make  my  own  light  for  the  library  site, 
still,  however,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burnham.  I  sent  a  man  out  to  the  bungalow, 
got  back  my  big  p!an  and  took  it  down  to  the  Supervisors — pinned  it  to  the  wall  and 
explained,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Burnham.  the  whole  situation.  They  should  buy  block 
67J:ir  66)  and  not  block  7.S.  But  in  default  of  a  decision  for  67  I  begged  them  to  wait 
a  few  weeks  until  Mr.  Burnham  should  return.  After  a  lot  of  wrangling  I  tinally 
.eained  my  point.     They  would  wait  until  Mr.  Burnham  returned. 

On  Mr.  Burnham's  return  I  ca'led  on  him  at  the  bun.galow.  Mr.  Bennett  retired 
and  we  had  a  long  tete-a-tete — one  1  shall  never  forget. 

I'irst  1  asked  him  where  he  proposed  to  put  the  library.  He  took  a  billiard  cue, 
or  something  like  one.  and  pointed  to  block  67  (the  S.  half  of  the  present  City  Hall). 
"This  is  the  proper  place — or"  (pointing  to  66,  the  X.  half)  "this."  That  was  all 
I  wanted  to  know.  But  Mr.  Burnham  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say.  His  manner 
was  very  gracious  and  friendly  and  I  can  remember  almost  exactly  what  he  said. 
"Xow,  Mr.  Cahill,"  he  began,  "when  I  go  away  from  here  back  to  Chicago.  I  shall 
want  some  one  in  San  Erancisco  to  represent  me  to  look  after  this  plan  in  the  time  to 
come,  and — "  Here  I  interrupted  him.  'Wouldn't  Mr.  de  Young  be  a  .good  choice?" 
"Xo,  no,  not  Harry — Xo."  Then  I  interrupted  again.  "Wliy  not  Mr.  Brandenstein? 
He's  very  public  spirited  and  independent."  "Xo,"  he  continued  and  he  put  his  hand 
on  my  knee,  "you  are  the  man  I  want."  T  was  so  astonished  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  had  I  known  Mr.  Burnham  better  I  should  ha\  e  said.  "Here,  quit  your  kidding." 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Burnham  was  sincere,  but 
1  couldn't  tell  him  so.  He  said  a  .good  deal  more,  i)Ossibly  my  letters  had  impressed 
him  with  the  fact  that  I  at  least  was  very  much  in  earnest.  Being  himself  a  man  of 
the  world  and  immensely  succesful,  he  was  stalling  me  off  for  what  was  coming. 

It  came  three  days  later  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mayor 
Eugene  Schmitz  in  the  chair,  all  the  Supervisors  and  Library  Trustees  lieing  present: 
also  the  Magees,  representing  block  73:  Hooker  &  Lent  for  block  67:  Messrs.  Phelan. 
Burnham,  Bennett  and  Polk,  a  priest  from  the  Jesuit  church,  and  a  lot  of  visitors 
were  present,  so  that  the  big  hall  was  packed. 

.At  length  the  great  Daniel  H.  Burnham  arose  to  give  his  judgment  and  a  very 
pitiful  "Daniel  come  to  judgment"  he  was.  He  had  a  sketch  made  up  overnight, 
showing  an  arrangement  for  using  block  73,  west  of  Van  Xess  at  Hayes,  and  the 
Panhandle  extended  to  Market  street,  etc.  His  voice  faltered  somewhat,  but  he  was 
quite  emphatic  in  giving  his  verdict  and  it  was  for  block  73,  in  spite  of  his  assurances 
made  to  me  three  days  before,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  published  plan,  which  showed 
block  73  pierced  by  a  boulevard  leading  to  an  opera  house  I 

I  was  dumbfounded — and  disgusted,  but  T  resolved  then  and  there  that  in  future 
T  would  go  it  alone  and  light  the  insincere  Burnham  and  his  ridiculous  plans  single- 
handed.     Better  far  be  beaten  in  front  than  betrayed  from  the  rear. 

To  combat  the  Burnham  or  Chicago  idea — which  to  me  meant  getting  half- 
hearted and  wholly  interested  people  from  outside  to  do  in  a  feeble  way  what  could 
he  done  much  better  by  sincere,  intensive  work  right  here,  I  determined  on  a  long, 
definite  programme.  "Delenda  est  Chicago"  became  my  motto.  I  must  destroy 
faith  in  this  Chicago  imposition.  T  recalled  Willis  Polk  meeting  me  on  Market  street 
long  ago  and  telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  get  liis  friend  Burnham  to  come  here 
and  make  a  city  plan.  How  well  T  recalled  his  parting  remark,  "Of  course,  nothing 
will  come  of  it.  but  it  will  do  no  harm."     Ipsissima  verba. 
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Opportunity  soon  came.  One  day  a  young  man  walked  into  my  office  and  an- 
nounced that  he  owned  an  arcliitectural  magazine — would  I  become  editor.  Mr. 
-McCaleb  and  Mr.  Willis  Polk  had  both  been  approached,  but  I  presume  no  deal  could 
be  made.  I  agreed  on  conditions.  No  advertising,  nor  any  interference  whatsoever 
should  enter  into  my  department,  which  was  to  cover  so  many  delinite  pages,  no 
more,  no  less. 

The  magazine,  ulien  1  took  hold,  had  a  vulgar  looking  cover,  and  was  a  hopeless 
jumble  of  ads  and  clieap  write-ups.  I  started  with  an  article  on  Amiens  Cathedral, 
which  I  had  begun  to  prepare  in  Amiens  itself,  where,  by  the  way,  I  paid  my  respects 
to  M.  Jules  Verne.  For  January.  1906,  I  got  out  a  number  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Albert  Pissis,  the  first  of  this  kind  to  appear  on  the  Coast.  I  intended  to  present 
the  works  of  our  architects  as  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  all  the  wisdom  came 
from  the  East  or  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  showed  what  Mr.  Croly  showed 
afterwards — that  San  Francisco  was  ahead  of  the  East  in  the  movement  that  now 
dominates  the  whole  country.  I  was  preparing  to  write  up  Mr.  J.  G.  Howard  and  Reid 
Bros.,  etc.  For  February  I  secured  the  whole  Burnham  Report  from  galley  proofs  fur- 
nished by  ]\lr.  Phelan,  also  the  illu.strations,  long  before  the  Report  was  officially 
printed.  I  was  preparing  a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  more  it  was 
studied  the  weaker  it  seemed.  Ultimately  I  aimed  at  getting  our  architects  to  unite  on 
a  rational,  workable  plan  after  I  had  demonstrated  the  feebleness  and  visionary  charac- 
ter of  the  offering  from  Chicago.  In  April  came  the  earthquake  and  fire  and  our 
whole  world  was  set  back  several  years.  Then  again  was  tested  out  the  law  above 
stated.  With  everything  swept  away  and  "the  minimum"  of  resistance,  came  also  the 
maximum  of  paralysis  to  change  anything,  exactly  as  happened  in  Wren's  day.  We 
were  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  our  old  status. 

In  1909,  however,  the  Burnham  Civic  Center  idea  was  revived  in  conjunction  with 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  City  Hall  and  an  Auditorium.  The  Ocean  Shore  Railway — 
the  road  of  a  thousand  blunders,  as  I  christened  it — made  itself  felt,  as  it  had  done  before, 
and  of  course  the  Library,  block  73.  was  then  owned  by  the  city.  Mr.  Burnham  had 
so  decreed  it.  When  the  bond  issue  was  approaching,  I  wrote  three  articles  in  this 
magazine,  one  showing  that  the  ugliest  features  of  our  architecture  came  from  outsiders 
while  our  monumental  work  was  home  grown ;  another  making  a  strong  plea  for  a 
City  Hall  competition  among  our  own  architects,  instead  of  inviting  Chicago  and  all 
tlie  world  to  come  in  and  help  us.  In  the  June  number  I  wrote  regarding  "The  Bond 
Issue  and  the  Burnham  Plan — A  Study  in  Panhandling."  The  article  made  three 
points:  That  it  would  be  wasteful  to  buy  a  new  site  for  the  City  Hall;  (2)  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  city  planning  to  put  an  ornamental  scheme  athwart  Market 
street;  (3)  that  far  better  possibilities  lay  in  developing  the  old  site.  To  prove  this  I 
showed  the  plan  of  1904  and  a  perspective  of  the  same  plan  slightly  revised — the  plan 
of  1909. 

The  article  advocating  a  local  City  Hall  competition  I  had  reprinted  and  distributed 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Ultimately  the  competition  was  actually  confined  to 
San  Francisco  architects  exclusively  and  with  notable  success.  The  bond  issue  article 
I  had  printed  to  the  tune  of  one  thousand  copies,  which  I  sent  to  every  editor,  public 
official  or  property  owner  in  any  way  interested.  Moreover,  I  talked  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  Pilgrims  clubs,  the  Technical  Society  and  other  gatherings  and  wrote  to 
the  daily  papers  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  plan  on  view  at  exhibitions  and  in  a 
store  on  Montgomery  and  California  streets.  A  friend  tells  me  that,  standing  with  a 
crowd  of  people  on  the  sidewalk,  someone  said :  "That  looks  to  me  like  a  fine  idea." 
"Yes,"  said  a  bystander,  "but  Willis  Polk  says  it  can't  be  done."  Quite  so.  I  heard 
Mr.  Phelan  himself  say  at  a  Commonwealth  Club  lunch  :  "Nothing  can  be  done  with 
the  old  City  Hall  site."  This  absurd  statement  was  repeated  so  often  that  people 
actually  began   to   believe   it. 

Willis  Polk  went  around  lecturing  and  telling  his  audience  that  I  was  "a  nuisance" 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  June  22,  1909 — exactly  nine  years  ago  today 
(odd  coincidence) — the  Chronicle  had  an  article  headed  "advertisement"  and  freaked  with 
a  double  border,  entitled  "WILLIS  POLK  ANSWERS  B.  J.  S.  CAHILL,"  but  as  he 
foolishly  and  flatly  contradicted  himself  he  needed  no  answer. 
The  article  contained   the   following   .sentences   verbatim: 

"Mr.   Cabin's  claim  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose  a  Civic  Center  is  correct." 
"Mr.  Cahill's  claim  that  his  scheme   for  a   Civic   Center,  embodying  the  present   City 
Hall  site,  was  incorporated  by  Mr.  Burnham  in  one  of  his  preliminary  plans  is  correct." 
"Mr.    Cahill's   assertion   that   his    suggestion   covering   the   use   of   the   old   City    Hall 
^ite  was  ever  adopted  by  Mr.  Burnham  is  not  true,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  business  office  of  the  Chronicle  told  me  that  this  ad  space   was   rated   at  $300. 
The  bond  issue  was  defeated  and  an  evening  paper  said  that  I  had  defeated  it.     The 
Chronicle  fought  this   bond   issue,   hut   on  grounds   of  economy  mainly.     Its'  best   argu- 
ment, however,  was  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  a  better  scheme  was  available,  and  as 
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1  furnished  the  basis  of  this  argument  I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  I  did  actually 
cause  defeat  of  this  bond  issue. 

Having  disposed  of  the  insincere  and  wrongly  placed  Burnham-Plielan-Bennett  Civic 
Center  at  Van  Xess  avenue,  the  next  thing  was  to  set  in  motion  the  proper  propa- 
ganda for  the  original  and  logical  plan  at  the  City  Hall  site — the  plan  that  finally  won 
on  its  absolute  and  unassailable  merits. 

I  wrote  to  the  Merchants'  Association  and  Mr.  King,  the  secretary,  wrote  back  to 
say  that  Mr.  Andrew  Davis,  the  chairman,  president  of  the  Emporium  company,  thought 
the  matter  so  important  that  he  wanted  me  to  meet  the  whole  board  of  directors  at 
luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on   Friday,  July  9,   1909, 

With  the  big  plan  and  perspective  on  the  wall,  1  explained  my  ideas  in  detail. 
.Among  those  present  were  .Messrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  Gustave  Brenner,  Byron 
-Mauzy,  I.  O.  Upham,  M.  H.  Robbins,  R.  H.  .Swayne  and  Frank  J.  Symmes.  But  the 
one  man  I  feared  more  than  all  was  Dr.  Hartland  Law.  He  was  chairman,  along  with 
Mr.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Polk,  of  the  Burnham  Plan  Committee.  So  I  addressed  my 
remarks  solely  to  him.  He  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  sympathy  or  appreciation,  as 
did  the  others.  When  I  had  finished  and  answered  questions  and  elicited  quite  a  lot  of 
general  approval.  Dr.  Law  opened  up  for  the  first  time  and  quite  astonished  me  by 
saying:  "This  proposition  just  explained  to  us  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  The  Burn- 
ham  Plan  has  come  to  nothing  and  it's  time  we  put  that  behind  us  and  got  action  on 
this.  As  chairman  of  the  Burnham  Plan  Committee,  I  move  that  this  committee  be 
dissolved  and  in  its  place  I  suggest  another  committee  of  three  to  select  a  commission 
of  say  twenty-five  chosen  from  this  and  kindred  bodies  to  take  up  this  plan  and  push 
it  through." 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried.  Tiie  new  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Law,  Gustave 
Brenner  and  R.  H.  Swayne.  A  spirited  discussion  followed  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the    commission    of    twenty-five. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up  I  felt  that  the  tide  had  turned  again,  and  I  certainly 
enjoyed  "that  grand  and  glorious  feeling"  that  we   read  about. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Davis  several  times  after  that.  An  election  was  pending,  McCarthy 
was  the  new  Mayor,  and  for  reasons  which  I  never  learned  the  enthusiasm  died  out 
gradually  and  nothing  came  of  the  commission  of  twenty-five.  I  presume  that  the 
wrong  candidate  won  the  election.  Mr.  Crocker  was  defeated  and  P.  H.  McCarthy  was 
elected. 

In  November,  1909,  I  went  to  Portland  to  plan  the  Multnomah  hotel,  Reading  one 
day  of  Mayor  McCarthy's  ambitions  to  get  a  new  City  Hall,  I  wrote  Dr.  Law  and  got 
a  short,  vigorous  letter,  saying  that  the  writer  had  been  thinking  of  me  and  my  "beau- 
tiful plan,"  suggesting  that  I  come  to  San  Francisco,  "take  up  the  matter  with  the 
Mayor  and  push  it  through   to  completion." 

I  got  on  the  Shasta  Limited  for  San  Francisco  that  afternoon,  but  it  took  ten  days 
before  I  could  get  an  interview  with  the  fourth  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  that  I  had 
put  it  up  to. 

The  Mayor,  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  very  enthusiastic  when  I  did  see  him  and  together 
we  fastened  the  perspective  drawings  to  the  wall  alongside  his  desk  and  there  it 
remained,  I  believe,  during  the  rest  of  his  term,  except  for  a  day  when  it  was  taken 
nut  and  photographed  and  a  bromide  enlargement  sent  to  the  London  Town  Planning 
Conference,  to  which  I  belonged,  in  October,   1910. 

This  was  and  remains  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  kind  ever  inaugurated, 
yet  not  one  single  architect  from  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  joined  it  except  Mr.  E.  M. 
Lazarus  of  Portland  and  myself.  That  is  eight  years  ago  and  yet  at  that  remote  date 
I  had  published  my  first  Civic  Center  plan,  exactly  eleven  years  previously — viz..  Octo- 
licr,  1899 — and  this,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  was  in  turn 
preceded  by  many  years'  study  on  similar  lines. 

My  intense  preoccupation  in  Portland  precluded  any  more  thought  along  lines  where 
I  had  been  so  baffled  with  opposition,  treachery  and  bad  luck.  Besides,  I  love  the 
adventure  of  pioneering.  By  this  time  the  field  was  getting  crowded.  City  planning 
experts  were  shooting  up  over  night.  Every  town  in  the  country  was  developing  a 
"Civic  Center"  and  my  part  in  the  movement  was  ended — at  least   I  thought  so. 

*  *  *  *******■>** 

For  very  many  years  I  have  labored  in  odd  moments  on  a  literary  work  of  vast  scope 
and  world-wide  interest.  For  this  I  have  been  collecting  material  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake  a  big  sheaf  of  MSS.  containing  the  outlines  was  the 
only  thing  I  rescued.  .Another  box  of  note  books  of  a  more  philosophical  nature  I 
let  go  up  in  flames.  .\nd  just  as  Mr.  Warner's  article  on  "Civic  Centers"  seemed  the 
exact  response  out  of  the  blue  to  what  I  was  working  on  in  architecture,  so  did  a 
certain  article  published  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  London  move  me  most  profoundly 
on    this    political    subject    that    had    so    engrossed    me.      It    was    entitled    "On    Thinking 
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Imperially."  by  niic  Moreton  Frcwcn.  T  wrote  a  thirty-page  typed  answer,  which  I 
sent  to  the  Monthly  Review.  London.  In  thi.';  T  outlined  my  own  ambitious  prograimne. 
In  a  couple  of  weeks  I  was  alarmed  to  get  a  cablegram  from  London,  but  it  turned  nut 
to  be  a  request  for  "ieave  to  publish  admirable  article."  I  cabled  one  word,  "Anony- 
mouslv."     Later  I  got  the  following  letter : 

Warwick   Castle.    September   19,    1905. 
Dear    Mr.    Cahill: 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  and  obliged  by  your  letter  and  pray  note  it  among  life's 
strange  coincidences  that  I  wrote  the  paper  you  refer  to  so  pleasantly  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Hotel  and.  in  the  Pacific  L^nion  Club,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  your  office!  1 
was  there  in  February  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Hays  Hammond,  and  the  spare  half  hours 
I   employed   in   writing. 

I  am  really  delighted  with  your  letter.  It  contains,  indeed,  all  the  chapter  head- 
ings for  a  monumental  work,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  to  write  it.  I  will 
promise  you  support  and  that  it  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  right  reviewers.  But 
we  here  are  amazingly  in  the  dark  about  our  Empire,  about  the  Federal  principle,  about 
the  machinery  that  must  be  constructed.  All  we  know,  the  people  I  meet  at  our  West 
End  dinner  tables,  about  the  Federal  nexus  we  have  learned  from  a  novel  called  "The 
Conqueror,"  written  by  a  Californian,  Mrs.  Atherton. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  few  studiously  minded  people  and  reform  speakers  to  pub- 
lish the  paper  you  "criticise,"  and  I  shall  publish  your  letter  just  about  as  it  stands.  It 
will  do  far  more  good  than  my  paper,  to  which  it  will  form  the  appendix.  It  is  lighter 
and  brighter  reading  and  strikes  the  high-water  mark  of  hopefulness.  It  is  a  good 
campaign  document.     .     .     . 

1  sent  your  letter  to  my  friend.  H.  .A.  Gwyiine.  editor  of  the  Standard,  also  a  copy 
of  Country  Life,  with  pictures  of  our  pretty  country  home  in  Sussex. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MoRETON    FreWEN. 

This  Sussex  home  of  the  Frewen  family,  by  the  way,  is  illustrated  in  architectural 
text  books.  Queen  Elizabeth  once  stayed  here  and  left  a  green  slipper  behind  which 
is  one  of  the  many  interesting  heirlooms  of  the  place.  Mr.  Frewen  is  an  authority 
on  bimetallism,  and  a  constant  contributor  to  "The  19th  Century  and  After" — the 
primate  of  periodicals,  and,  by  the  way,  founded  by  an  architect — James  Knowles. 
Mr.  Gwynnes'  letter  follows: 

The  Standard, 
Shoe  Lane.  London.  E.  C, 
September  22,   1905. 
My  Dear  Frewen: 

I  have  read  very  carefully  and  with  intense  interest  the  letter  you  enclosed  from 
Mr.  Cahill.  I  now  return  it.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  a  letter  which  has 
interested  me  so  much.  Indeed  I  could  not  resist  taking  it  down  with  me  to  Kipling's 
this  week,  when  I  spent  a  day  with  him,  and  he  was  equally  enthusiastic  with  myself. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  write  to  Cahill  and  say  that  I  have  shown  the  letter  to 
Kipling.  I  think  it  might  encourage  him  in  his  self-appointed  task.  \^'ith  kind 
regards. 

Yours  truly. 

H.    A.    GWYXNE. 

A  later  letter  from  British  F'ast  Africa  told  me  of  the  wide  interest  the  pamphlet 
had  created.  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  sent  for  a  hundred  more 
copies  and  told  Mr.  Frewen  that  my  article  had  "stirred  him  to  his  depths."  whde  Earl 
Dudley,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wanted  to  know  the  identity  of  "X" 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  big  undertaking  here  outlined  called  for  .graphic  statistics  and  maps  of  the 
whole  world  on  one  sheet.  1  soon  realized  that  no  world  maps  existed  that  were  not 
grossly  exaggerated  or  ridiculously  distorted.  To  secure  a  world  map  in  which  all 
lands  could  be  shown  true  to  scale  was  an  imperative  necessity,  so  I  tackled  the  prob- 
lem of  inventing  a  new  rational  projection  myself.  Of  course,  this  was  a  mere 
episode  in  the  magnum  opus.  But  it  was  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  involving 
long  excursions  into  the  realm  of  mathematics.  Being  an  intense  lover  of  geometry 
and  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  "form,"  T  succeeded  after  five  years,  although  I 
gave  the  problem  up  several  times  when  it  almost  drove  me  to  the  ver.ge  of  insanity. 

The  result  was  a  complete  success  and  so  simple  and  geometrically  symmetrical 
that  1  am  truly  thankful  that  I  kept  on  trying  in  spite  of  failure  after  failure. 

As  a  ground  plan  of  the  world  true  to  scale  and  a  problem  in  projection  a  picture 
of  it  is  not  out  of  place  here.     It  is  a   step  beyond   town   planning.      It   is   country 
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plamiiiiK — cuntiiu-iu  iihiniiiiii;.  world  iilanniiiK.  The  projcctimi  lias  lii-t-n  wcK-onu-il 
and  i-iulorsi-d  by  i'X|uris  liurally  Imm  all  dvir  the  world. 

It  was  pulilislud  in  Edinhurnh.  Scptenihcr.  1909.  Anions'  the  greatest  all-round 
scientists  then  living  wa-.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  with  Charles 
Darwin  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  This  eminent  man  wrote  me  that  he  considered 
my  projection  "more  accurate  than  any  other  yet  attempted."  The  greatest  German 
in  the  same  class,  Ernst  llaeckel.  of  Jena,  wrote  nie  just  before  the  war  that  he  found 
my  map  "far  better  than  the  older  aUenipts  of  cartographers."  while  the  Scientitic 
.American  pronounced  it  "The  best  attempt  so  far  to  map  the  globe  on  a  plane." 

Hut  these  high  endorsements  are  <iuite  unnecessary.  .\  rubber  globe  that  can  be 
cut  on  three  great  circles,  leaving  the  continents  intact,  and  laid  Hat  under  glass 
without  cracking  the  paint,  and  then  can  be  released  and  assume  the  spherical  form 
anew — such  a  device  does  not  need  scientific  endorsement.  It  is  its  own  endorsement. 
It  shov\s  the  surface  of  the  sphere  laid  out  fiat.     Q.  E.  I". 

The  world  war  has  delayed  its  publication,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  its  value 
to  mankind  by  a  percentage  quite  beyond  calculation. 


Plan    of   Ihc 


vented   by   B.   .T.    S.    Cahil 


In  Ihc  July,  iViS.  number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  fagc  .=,6. 
inled  out  the  absurd  misconception  formed  hy  using  Mercalor's  Char 
i/>  or  flan.     I  showed  that  the  short  line  between  Panama  and   Voko 
ti.iSr  of  San  Francisco.     This  sounded  so  absurd  lo  the  printers  and  proofreade 


Marine  Architecture.  I 
iHing  diagram  but  as  a 
several  hundred  miles 
.-J  of 


to  Mercalor's  misleaaing  chart,  that  the  word  EAST  which  I  had  written  was  changed  to  WEST  on  the 
assumption  that  1  had  made  a  slip  and  meant  to  say  WEST.  If  the  reader  is  still  in  doubt  let  him  take 
a  globe  and  a  piece  of  siring  and  connect  Panama  with  yokohnma  by  Ihc  shortest  stretch,  and  he  will  find 
,hal  this  string  line  coincides  with  Ihc  line  in  the  map  above,  passing  EAST  and  not  WEST  of  San 
Francisco,  and  this  by  scecrat  hundred  miles. 


Just  as  the  map  was  made  to  suit  the  actual  shape  of  the  world,  so  was  the  Civic 
Center  planned  to  suit  the  actual  conditions  of  our  city.  Every  point  had  been  con- 
sidered and  the  final  diagram  published,  so  tliat  when  Mayor  Kolph  came  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  architects  were  invited  to  send  in  their  ideas,  1  merely  walked 
over  to  Mayor  McCarthy's  office,  got  the  drawin.g  made  three  years  before  of  the 
scheme  worked  out  eight  years  before  that,  and  turned  it  in  with  the  rest.  M  first 
it  was  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  Mr.  Rolph's  suite  in  the  Merchants  E.xchange 
building — in  the  principal  room.  Xext  day  I  found  it  hung  in  the  hat  room  iiehind 
the  door,  half  of  it  eclipsed  by  a  large  overcoat. 

Several  days  were  consumed  by  giving  every  arcliitect  a  chance  to  explain  his 
ideas,  and  they  all  diflfered  from  one  another  to  an  extent  which  was  truly  astonishing 
I  was  the  only  one  that  deliberately  refrained  from  saying  one  word.  Party  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  I  thought  this  the  wisest  course. 
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However,  when  an  Architects'  Advisory  Committee  was  finally  appointed  to  make 
the  selection,  I  took  a  photograph  of  my  plan  down  to  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard, 
who  was  nominated  with  Mr.  Faville.  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Polk,  and  Mr.  Bennett  for  this 
purpose.  -As  president  of  the  Chapter  I  showed  Mr.  Howard  my  indictment  of  the 
Portland  Auditorium  award,  one  of  the  most  scandalous  judgments  ever  awarded 
on  the  Coast.  Mr.  Howard  was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  my  position  in  this.  Then 
I  explained  the  Civic  Center,  giving  my  reasons  for  cNery  point  on  the  plan,  the 
condensed  result  of  very  manj-  years'  study.  Mr.  Howard  said  lie  knew  nothing  of 
the  Civic  Center  movement,  having  recently  returned  from  the  East.  He  followed 
my  remarks  with  great  attention  and  keen  interest  point  by  point.  When  I  had 
finished  he  asked  if  he  could  have  the  plan.  He  rolled  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  overcoat 
pocket.  Then  he  said:  "Xow  1  would  like  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  write  down  in 
short,  clear  statements  the  various  points  you  have  just  made  about  this.  Will  you 
do  that?"  I  said  1  shou'd  be  most  happy.  He  then  invited  me  to  luncheon,  and  as 
we  sat  in  the  Palace  Grill  I  told  Mr.  Howard  n  great  many  things  about  the  history 
of  the  Civic  Center  which  he  did  not  know. 

.\  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  the  editor  of  this  nuigazine.  told  me  that 
my  plan  for  the  Civic  Center  had  been  adopted.  I  called  on  Mr.  Faville,  who  told  me 
the  same  thing.  "But,"  he  said,  "Cahill,  you  had  better  stay  in  the  shadow  for  the 
present  and  when  the  storm  of  opposition  has  blown  over  you  shall  come  out  in  the 
light  and  get  full  recognition."  But  I  never  got  it.  In  all  the  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Howard  or  others  of  the  triumphant  triumvirate  who  were  finally  chosen  and  well  paid 
to  carry  out  and  develop  the  Civic  Center  plan  not  one  has  ever  made  the  remotest 
allusion  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  real  author,  originator  and  creator  of  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Center! 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Chronicle  of  January  14,  1912.  accompanied  by  a 
cut   of  my  perspective   and  plan : 

"How  closely  the  favored  plan  for  the  Civic  Center  follows  tlie  studies  made  by 
Architect  B.  J.  S.  Cahill  several  years  ago  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanving  picture, 
which  is  photographed  from  a  drawing  made  by  Cahill  in  1909  but  in  reality  a  copy  of 
a  former  study  completed  by  Cahill  in  1904. 
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"Whik-  llic  conimittei-  of  architects  was  engaKcd  in  its  work  on  t'.ic  Civic  Center." 
VV.  B.  Faville  said,  "we  secured  Cahill's  studies,  whicli  were  practically  adopted.  (Kving 
to  the  fact  that  the  site  had  heeii  the  subject  of  discussion  (!)  at  a  former  lime.  Cahill 
thought  hest  that  his  name  sliould  nut  lie  mentioned  wlnle  the  matter  was  under 
discussion." 

"F"or  this  reason  Caliill  took  no  part  in  the  public  di>cussion  of  tlie  Civic  Center  site, 
although  he  was  present  at  the  hearing  before  the  Pulilic  Buildings  Committee  on 
Wednesday  night,  at  which  nearly  all  the  architects  who  spoke  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  grouping  of  buildings  and  Panhandle  scheme  which  lie  had  devised  several  years 
ago.  It  now  appears  that  while  some  of  the  other  plans  snlmiitted  were  the  result  of 
days  of  study,  the  plan   which  has  found  general   favor  is  the   residt   of  years  of  work. 
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M/\USOLEUM,    SUNSET    VIEW    CEMETERY 
n.   J.    S.   Cahill,   Architect 


-MAl'St ILEUM    FLAX 
l;.   J.    S,    Uahill.    Architer 
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THE    HALLER    MAUSOLEU^r,    HOLY    CROSS    CEMETERY 
I!.    J.     S.    CAHILL.  ARCiniECI 
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NEW   OFFICES   AND   TEUKAC  E.   CYPRESS    LAWN    CEMETERY 
C.  J.    S.   Caliill.   Architect 


MAl-Sni.EIM    AND    <  fJl.lIMr.ARU'M.    CYPRESS    LAWN    CEMETERY 
I'..  J.   S.   Cahill,   Architcci 
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^IDE    ELEXATIDX.    NAGEK    MArSOLEUM.    (.ATKESS    LAWN    CEMETERY 
E.  J.    S.    Cahill,    Architect 


PLAN    or    NACKK    M AVSHLEUM.    CVPKE?S    l.WVN    CEMETEKV 
1'..    J.    S.    Cahill,    Architect 
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PERSPECTIXE    SKETCH.    NAGEK    MAUSOLEUM.    CYPRESS    l.AWN    CEMETERY 
K.   J.    S.   CAHILL,  ARCIiTtECT 
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IXTF.KKIR.    COLr.MlJARUM.    KKESNO.    CALIKORXI A 
C.   J.    S.   Ohill.    Archittrct 
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Cahill's   studies  are  now  in  the  hands  of   Supervisor  Bancroft,  chairman   of  the    PubMc 
Buildings  Committee,  which  is  to  make  its  report  to  the  Supervisors  on  M'onday.    .    .    . 

"One  particular  in  which  Cahill's  plan  for  the  Civic  Center  differs  from  the  pub- 
lished drawing  submitted  by  the  committee  is  that  Cahill  included  oidy  half  of  the  block 
bounded  by  McAllister,  Polk  and  Larkin  streets  and  Golden  Gate  avenue.  As  this  block 
is  divided  by  an  alley,  he  thought  that  the  half  fronting  on  the  proposed  Plaza  would 
be  sufficient.  As  the  other  half  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
substantial  buildings,  the  acquisition  of  this   would  only  add  to  the  expense." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  "limited  vision"  attributed  to  me  bv  Mr.  Polk  in  the 
same  newspaper  some  years  before.  On  January  16,  1912,  the  Chronicle  printed  the 
following : 

Civic   Center   Chosen   by  Vote  of   Bo.\rd. 

"One  by  one  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  Burnham  Plan  Civic  Center  among  the 
Supervisors  signified  their  intention  of  voting  with  the  majority  for  the  administration 
plan,  which  is  practically  that  offered  by  Architect  B.  J.  S.  Cahill  several  years  ago. 

Willis  Polk  appeared  as  the  sole  remaining  defender  of  the  lost  cause,  and  sang  the 
swan  song  of  the  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Market  location." 

Reasons  for  the  Choice. 

"The  reasons  recited  in  the  report  for  the  site  decision  were  the  majority  decision  of 
the  architectural  advisory  committee,  the  convenience  of  the  location,  its  spaciousness, 
the  opportunities  for  fitting  approaches  and  vistas,  the  possibility  for  monumental  eleva- 
tions ;  that  it  did  not  involve  the  purchase  of  lands  on  Market  street ;  that  it  offers  the 
best  solution  of  the  Panhandle  extension  problem ;  that  it  is  slig'htly  removed  from  the 
noise  of  traffic,  and  that  it  will  cost  less  than  the  Van  Ness  avenue  proposal." 

All  these  points  were  those  I  gave  to  Mr.  Howard  and  a  letter  ostensibly  from  an 
anonymous  source,  but  really  written  by  nie.  which  was  read  before  the  board  by 
Mr.  Faville.  Both  these  documents  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time  just  as  they 
were  originally  written. 

So  far,  triumph  once  more,  not  personal  triumph,  but  victory  for  one  great  idea  I 
had  worked  so  hard  and  for  so  many  years  to  get  realized. 

Far  less  vital,  to  my  mind,  was  any  material  reward.  Although  I  certainly  ex- 
pected to  be  put  on  the  Civic  Center  Committee  and  called  on  Mayor  Rolph  about  it, 
He  said  to  me  that  the  selection  of  the  architect  or  architects  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  president  of  the  Chapter.  I  called  also  on  Mr.  Howard, 
who  gave  me,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  shocks  of  my  life.  His  exact  words  I  do 
iiot  recall — I  was  too  amazed — but  it  amounted  to  this,  that  my  interest  in  the  Civic 
Center  was  purely  a  matter  of  opinion,  meaning  clearly  enough  that  in  his  opinion 
I  had  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  To  top  this  climax,  within  a  week  Mayor  Rolph 
himself  picked  three  architects  to  carry  out  the  Civic  Center.  The  first  was  Mr.  John 
Galen  Howard,  the  second  was  the  Mayor's  brother-in-law,  just  from  the  schools, 
and  I  was  NOT  the  third. 

Thus  the  matter  ended  with  complete  victory  for  what  had  been  so  many  years 
to  me  The  Great  Idea,  but  with  complete  failure  for  me  personally. 

i-f  -/f  ;(: 

From  these  turbulent  adventurings  in  the  monumental  I  come  with  a  sense  of 
relief  back  to  the  smaller  ones  in  the  beautiful  seclusion  of  our  peaceful  cemeteries. 

A  monument  to  the  dead  calls  for  finer  architecture  than  any  other  structure. 
And,  oddly  enough,  as  though  architectural  design  followed  the  law  of  the  greatest 
resistance  also — one  finds  actually  worse  work  done  in  cemeteries  than  in  cities. 

Many  of  the  community  mausoleums  erected  in  the  last  few  years  are  not  so  much 
architectural  aberrations  as  architectural  atrocities. 

Thomas  Carlyle  makes  an  anmsing  point  in  .Sartor  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
distinction  of  a  black  negative  kind  in  being  an  extreme  example  in  any  direction. 
In  the  matter  of  stupidity,  for  example,  there  is,  he  says,  the  one  individual  being 
who  is  actually  "the  stupidest  man  in  all  London."  I  give  on  one  page  here  the  four 
most  atrocious  designs  ever  perpetrated.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  anything  worse. 
They  are  so  bad  that  they  inspire  a  sort  of  awe.     And  they  are  actually  constructed. 

Therefore  the  claim  I  put  forth  that  1  have  succeeded  in  elevating  the  standards 
of  mortuary  architecture  is  one  not  lacking  in  due  modesty. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Mr.  Irving  K.  Morrow,  whose  critical  writing  are  always 
worth  reading,  has  defined  with  consummate  neatness  the  type  of  monumental  fakir 
whose  sole  equipment  consists  of  "catalogues  and  effrontery."  Without  any  knowl- 
edge either  of  construction  or  design,  and  with  a  sole  eye  to  what  is  too  often  pro- 
digious personal  profit,  these  ghouls  of  the  graveyard  are  at  once  desecrating  the 
dead  and  looting  the  living.  To  the  abatement  of  this  nuisance  I  have  also  dedicated 
such  industry  as  I  can  command,  to  the  end  that  the  "monument  man"  may  be  driven 
to  other  fields  and  his  place  taken  by  the  monument  architect. 
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A  Concrete  Motor  Boat 

ALTHOL'GH  concrete  is  now  being  used  extensively  for  large  boats,  the 
possibilitv  of  using  it  for  motor  boats  has  been  somewhat  dimmed 
owing  to  the  excessive  weight  of  the  hull  and  the  lack  of  flexibility  nec- 
essary in  small  craft  for  the  general  use  of  the  contractor.  These  objections 
are  probablv  not  as  serious  as  first  anticipated,  and  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome  by  a  type  of  construction  explained  in  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Engineer.  The  actual  boat  in  question  has  a  dis- 
placement of  28  tons  on  4  ft.  draught,  and  she  weighs  only  8' 2  tons:  she  is, 
in  fact,  so  lively  that  V\e  could  rock  her  easily  by  standing  amidships  and 
swaying  from  side  to  side.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  resiliency,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  speak  from  any  experience  or  any  tests  we  have  been  able 
to  make — the  sea-going  test  is.  of  course,  the  only  thing  that  will  set  the 
point  definitely  at  rest — but  the  details  of  construction  do  appear  to  us  to 
afford  every  hope  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  keel,  which  is  bent  round  up  to  the  stem  head  and  over  the  bow  chock, 
consists  of  a  fiat  mild  steel  bar  2  in.  by  '4  in.,  which  is  connected  to  a  1^  in. 
diameter  keelson,  which  runs  right  fore  and  aft  by  a  number  of  flat  bars  or 
clips,  1  in.  by  ]/i  in.,  which  are  riveted  into  the  keel  and  clipped  over  the 
keelson. 

There  are  two  Jj  in.  diameter  mild  steel  bilge  stringers,  and  then  three 
more  stringers,  one  acting  as  a  gunwale  and  two  at  intervals  just  below,  and 
two  deck  stringers  on  each  side,  which  carry  the  deck  as  far  as  the  hatchwav 
openings.  The  frames  consist  of  j/j  ni  diameter  nnld  .steel  rods  carried  con- 
tinuously right  around  the  hull  from  coaming  to  coaming,  and  clipped  to  the 
keelson  and  joggled  to  receive  the  stringers.  The  frames  are  then  faired 
up  just  as  the  mould  timbers  of  a  wooden  boat  would  be.  and  on  these  sur- 
faces is  laid  a  covering  of  expanded  metal  in  plates  8  ft.  by  2  ft.,  wired  to 
all  the  frames  and  the  stringers.  When  this  inner  skin,  so  to  say,  is  com- 
plete, the  garboard  strake  of  an  outer  expanded  metal  skin  is  laid  on  and 
wired  up,  being  separated  from  the  inner  skin  by  a  series  of  '4  in.  concrete 
distance   pieces. 

Concrete  of  ^-2  mixture  sand,  washed  through  a  '4  in.  sieve,  is  then 
ramiued  in  between  the  two  layers  of  expanded  metal,  the  .concrete  which 
exudes  from  the  metal  being  added  to  and  wiped  smooth  on  each  side,  so  that 
a  skin  lyi  in.  thick  is  produced.  The  next  strake  of  luetal  is  then  wired  on 
and  the  ramming  proceeds  until  the  whole  is  finished,  the  job  being  continued 
night  and  day  until  completion. 

The  fact  that  the  concrete  is  only  rammed  in  2  ft.  depths  should  result 
in  a  really  well  compacted  monolithic  mass,  and  the  design  should  give 
strength,  although  it  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  carry  m.ental  vision  from  a 
40  ft.  by  80  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  9  in.  launch  to  a  400  ft.  ship  on  the  same  general 
design.  One  thing  that  we  did  note  is  that  the  bulkheads,  which  are  solid  for 
the  whole  beam  and  depth  of  the  boat,  sound  resilient,  and  give  out  quite  a 
reverberation,  and  not  at  all  a  dead  sound. 

The  engine  is  a  four-cylinder  high-speed  car  type  motor,  so  that  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  judging  the  effect  on  the  hull  of  one  of  the  single-cylinder 
slow-speed,  heavy  lype  engines,  which  would  more  ordinarily  be  used  in  such 
a  boat.  This  engine,  which  is  of  25  horsepower,  is  stated  to  be  capable  of 
giving  the  boat  a  speed  of  8.'X  knots  when  light. 
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Concrete  Ships 
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ALTHC)L'(iH  ccincrete  slii])s,  or  to  be  more  precise,  Cducrtte  boats,  have 
been  known  since  as  early  as  1849,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months 
that  the  world  has  looked  upon  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction for  water  craft  with  any  degree  of  seriousness.  Fre(|ueiit  draw- 
'Dacks  have  develo]5ed  t<»  keep  the  industry  in  the  background  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care  to  come  forward  with  a  design  backed  by  the  coiitidence 
"f  its  Imilders.  It  remained  for  San  I'rancisco  engineers  and  business  men 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  a  concrete  vessel  is  practical,  and  while 
there  still  are  problems  to  be  overcome  before  this  type  of  boat  can  be  .given 
the  same  consideration  as  steel  and  wooden  vessels,  nevertheless  a  real  be- 
ginning has  been  made  and  L'ncle  Sam  has  shown  his  confidence  by  placing 
millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  able  engineers  and  builders,  that  they 
may  experiment  and  eventually  perfect  a  type  and  standard  of  boat  that  will 
furnish  an  emphatic  answer  to  the  world-wide  cry  for  ships  and  nmre  ships 
needed  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  S.OOO-ton  concrete  steamship.  Faith,  has  made  good  beyond  expecta- 
tions. She  has  beaten  the  anticipated  s]ieed  :  reduced  vibration  below  that 
experienced  in  other  shi]is ;  is  easily  handled  and  has  ins])ired  confidence 
that  the  concrete  shij)  may  prove  not  only  the  Kaiser's  coffin  but  a  tre- 
mendous factor  in  commercial  enterprise. 

The  I^aith  was  launched  .March  14th  at  Redwood  City,  California,  and 
towed  to  the  yards  of  the  L'nion  Iron  Works,  where  she  was  fitted  with 
engines  ready  for  trial  in  42  days,  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  record. 

According  to  .Mr.  W.  Leslie  Comyn.  president  of  the  .San  I'rancisct) 
Shi|)l)uilding  C"omi)any.  builders  of  the  I'aith.  the  vessel  recently  steamed  a 
distance  of  241  miles  during  a  twenty-four-hour  stretch.  As  the  ship  is 
liiaded  it  is  considered  that  the  vessel  is  living  uj)  to  all  expectations,  for  this 
is  nearly  as  good  lime  as  that  nia<k'  u])on  the  official  trial  tri])  when  the  linld--- 
wcre  empty. 

Writing  on  the  life  of  a  concrete  shi|).  a  contributor  to  the  I'lnginccring- 
N'ews-Kecord  says: 
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The  life  of  a  concrete  ship  depends,  more  than  on  any  other  thing,  on 
something  about  which  we  have  little  knowledge ;  that  is,  the  ability  of  the 
hiiH  to  withstand  the  rack  and  the  wrench  of  the  sea,  the  terrific  strains  and 
twists  imposed  on  a  rigid  structure  under  reversal  of  stresses  and  suddenly 
applied  loads.  Computations  of  great  elaboration  based  on  the  best  naval 
architectural  knowledge  of  the  day  have  lieen  made  to  take  care  of  just  these 
conditions  of  stress.  Scientific  foresight  has  done  its  best,  but  so  far  our  sole 
practical  information  on  the  subject  is  the  behavior  of  the  Faith  on  its  ex- 
ceptionally rough  voyage  up  the  Pacific  some  weeks  ago.  Minor  defects, 
due  to  obviously  weak  design,  appeared,  but  structurally  it  survived  this 
)nost  severe  test  and  as  a  ship  it  received  the  commendation  of  the  Lloyds 
agent  who  was  aboard. 

Possibly  one  of  the  new  concrete  ships  will  break  its  back  in  its  first 
storm.  Steel  ships  have  been  known  to  do  so.  Possiblv,  but  hardly  prob- 
ably, it  may  make  its  first  port  with  so  many  and  serious  cracks  as  to  in- 
capacitate it  for  future  service.  Rut  these  things  will  not  mean  a  life  of  one 
to  three  years :  it  will  be  a  question  of  days  or  weeks.  Assuming  the  ability 
of  the  ship  to  stand  up  under  such  conditions,  the  good  concrete  we  now 
know  how  to  make  should  guarantee  a  ships  life  of  indefinite  length. 

Sea  water  has  had  a  deteriorating  effect  on  certain  concretes  in  the  past, 
but,  properly  made  and  protected,  no  such  trouble  is  to  be  anticipated  in 
ship  concrete.  Such  concrete  must  be  made  dense  to  attain  the  necessary 
high  strength.  It  is  not  subject  to  abrasions  which  will  expose  the  steel  or 
the  possibly  vulnerable  sub-surface  concrete,  except  in  al)ove-water  parts 
which  are  readily  inspected  and  repaired,  and  it  will  be  protected  by  a  sur- 
face paint.  Furthermore,  there  will  l)e  some  of  our  anti-corrosion  coating 
on  the  steel.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  these  precautions  assure 
its  immunity  from  saline  attack,  always  provided  that  the  concrete  is  a  first- 
class  product. 

Concrete  ocean-going  ships  are  radically  new.  and  all  new  things  in 
engineering  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  im  their  behavior  in  service.  So 
far  as  theory  goes,  it  can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  the  concrete  ship 
can  be  designed  more  accurately  than  has  been  the  custom  with  the  steel 
ship.  As  for  practice,  in  one  case  at  least  a  concrete  ship  has  been  built  that 
can  withstand  the  battering  of  high  seas.  While  one  would  be  rash  indeed 
to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of  its  failure,  no  one  can  restrict  its  possible 
life  to  a  short  and  definite  term  of  years,  and  certainly  no  one  can  predict 
its  failure  from  disintegration  within  a  period  of  economic  use. 

The  following  opinions  ex])ressed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  \\  ig.  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  chief  engmeer  of  the  Division  of  Concrete  Ships,  are  of  in- 
terest: 

We  here  in  this  department  do  not  think  tlie  concrete  ship  may  he  classed 
as  an  e.xperiinental  ship  any  longer.  We  think  that  the  reinforced  concrete  ship 
is  structuralh'  just  as  sound  as  the  steel  ship,  and  th.it  tiie  conclusions  based  on 
our  investigations  will  be  borne  out  when  obser\ations  may  '^e  tak-jn  from  con- 
crete ships  actually  under  service. 

The  one  thing  we  know  the  least  aliout  is  its  durability.  \\'e  know  that  dam- 
age by  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  need  not  be  feared  tor  three  years,  if  at  all.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  examination  of  all  the  cor.crcte  structures  in  sen  water 
oi  the  Xavy  Department  for  a  period  of  three  years.  I  helped  to  make  this  in- 
spection. We  know,  too,  that  one  concrete  siiip  lias  been  in  operation  in  sea 
water  for  one  year.  That  is  the  Xanistnfjord  of  Norway.  Tests  show  that  the 
sea  water  has  had  no  damaging  effect. 

Another  concrete  vessel  much  smaller  than  the  Namsenfjord  has  been  tested 
in  salt  water  considerably  longer.  This  is  a  little  steam.er  built  in  Boston  tliree 
or  four  years  ago.  It  is  only  43  feet  long.  The  hull  is  of  cement  mortar,  and 
after  contact  with  salt  water  for  three  years  is  in  practically  perfect  condition:  nor 
has  there  been   any  cracking  of  cement. 
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A  torpedo  would  blow  a  hole  in  a  concrete  ship  just  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
ship,  but  it  would  not  crack  the  hull,  as  sonic  seem  to  have  thought.  The  concrete 
is  not  fragile  like  a  bowl;  it  is  tough,  due  to  the  reinforcing  steel. 

The  Concrete  ship  costs  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  steel.  Concrete  ships 
can  be  built  in  mucli  larger  numbers  than  ships  of  steel  or  wood,  mainly  because 
the  concrete  vessels  do  not  require  a  large  plant  installation  and  because  the 
material  is  readily  available.  Even  a  small  steel  ship  plant  costs  $50(),IH)<1.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  concrete  ship  plant  can  be  built  for  SI. S, 000.  It  may  he  made  so 
as  to  be  portable.  The  principal  machinery  reipiired  is  a  mixer,  a  hoist  and  a 
derrick. 

*        *        * 

rile  liisti)rical  side  of  ctnicrete  construction  in  sliipbuiklini;'  is  interest- 
intj.  The  first  knowledtje  of  concrete  shipbuildinij  date.s  back  to  1849.  at 
which  time  a  small  concrete  vessel  was  built  in  France.  It  is  still  in  service. 
In  1887  the  Dtitch  besan  to  build  concrete  canal  boats  with  a  capacitv  of 
eleven  tons:  they  now  build  them  si.xty-four  feet  lontj  and  carryintj  fifty- 
five  tons.  In  1889  an  Italian  at  Rome.  Carlo  Bag;elline.  commenced  to  build 
concrete  barges  and  scows.  Some  si.x  years  later  he  built  for  use  in  the  ])ort 
of  Civita-\'ecchia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  baro:e  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  capacity.  In  1*X)9  he  was  building-  reinforced  concrete  ferry  l)ii,its  f^r 
the  transfer  of  cars.  These  floats  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  Inng.  AhutU 
this  time  the  Ciermans  copied  his  example  and  at  I-"rankfort  on  the  .Main  a 
two  hundred  and  twenty-ton  freighter  was  constructed.  About  l'X)0  there 
was  a  concrete  schooner  engaged  on  the  Atlantic  in  coast  trade.  In  1910 
there  was  built  for  use  on  the  \\'elland  Canal  to  carry  rubble  a  barge  eight)' 
feet  long  with  a  seven-foot  draft.  This  is  still  in  use  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
material  it  has  been  engaged  in  carrying.  General  Goethals  in  building  the 
Canal  used  concrete  barges  in  1911  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred  tons  of 
sand  and  gravel.  They  are  also  in  steady  use  in  the  Manchester,  l^ngland, 
ship  canal.  In  1''12  a  five  liundre<l-ton  barge  was  built  at  i!altimcire  and  has 
been  in  constant  service  carrying  sand  and  gravel  on  Chesa|)eako  I'.ay. 

To  the  Norwegians  belongs  the  credit  of  building  the  first  concrete  sea- 
going vessel,  the  Xamsenjford,  a  freighter.  She  is  only  four  hundred  tons 
dead  weight  ca])acity.  but  the  principles  adopted  in  her  constru(-tion  will 
ai)i>ly  to  larger  vessels.  She  is  self-propelled  but  her  imentor  claims  that 
he  can  build  engine-driven  vessels  for  freight  in  three  months  with  four 
thousand  tons  capacity.  Mr.  R.  J.  Wig.  chief  engineer  of  the  Dejiartment  of 
Concrete  Shi])  Construction  of  the  V.  S.  Shipping  I'.oard.  and  who  came  to 
the  I'acific  Coast  from  W'ashington  to  accompany  the  Faith  on  her  trial 
tri]).  rei)orts  the  development  of  concrete  ship  construction  abroad  and  tests 
the  liritish  and  I'rench  programs  as  follows:  England  140  barges  of  1000 
tons  each  and  24  tug  boats.  I'Vance  700  barges  of  100(_)  tons  each  and  fifty 
tugHjoats.    These  programs  are  already  in  adxanced  stages  of  completion. 


Brush -Finishing  Concrete  Surfaces 

.\  finish  for  concrete  thai  will  give  a  uniform  and  very  satisf;iclorv  surface 
is  prodticed  with  a  whitewash  lirush  as  the  finishing  tool. 

Remove  the  forms  at  the  earliest  ])ossible  time — jiaint  the  surface  with  a 
grout  of  1  lime.  2  cement  and  ,3  fine  sand,  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamv  con- 
sistency and  kei)t  thoroughly  stirred. 

I'olknv  the  application  of  the  mixture  with  a  thorough  rubbing  of  the  sur- 
face with  a  wood  float  to  fill  thoroughly  all  pin  holes  and  produce  an  even 
texture. 

.•\s  the  excess  moisture  (lisa|)i)ears  brush  the  surface  lightlv  in  both  direc- 
tions with  a  dry  brush  to  obliterate  all  float  marks  and  produce  a  sandpaper- 
like texture.  The  surface  thus  treated  will  be  very  ligiit  in  color  and  the 
effect  is  permanent  tinder  most  conditions. — Concrete. 
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Concrete  Boats  a  Transportation  Asset* 

By   J.    F.    SPRINGER 

THE  problems  introduced  or  made  pressing  by  the  war,  focus,  many  of 
them,  upon  transportation  and  material.  As  to  transportation,  the  rail- 
roads. ]>articularly  tliose  in  tlie  East,  are  more  or  less  overburdened. 
Some  reUef  can  undoubtedly  be  gotten  by  means  of  our  interior  waterways. 
The  Great  Lakes,  the  New  Yorl<:  Barge  Canal,  the  Mississippi  river,  tlie  nav- 
igable rivers  like  the  Ohio  which  empty  into  the  Mississippi,  and  other  water- 
ways afford  us  practicable  routes  over  which  raw  materials  and  nuanufactured 
articles  may  be  transported  from  interior  points  to  tidewater  or  from  interior 
points  to  interior  points.  We  have  a  pretty  extensive  system  of  such  water- 
ways that  are  either  ready  for  use  right  now  or  will  be  shortly.  The  prob- 
lem of  using  them  centers  largely  upon  the  problem  of  quickly  constructing 
both  self-propelled  and  tow  barges  and  similar  boats.  But  suitable  lumber 
and  suitable  steel  are  scarcely  available  in  quantity.  Here  is  where  concrete 
comes  in  as  a  possible  solution  or  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  fundamental 
transportation  problem. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  ocean  borne  traffic.  The  submarine  situation, 
combined  with  other  matters,  has  developed  an  acute  need  for  cargo  vessels. 
Steel  and  wooden  vessels  are  being  built.  Still  the  demand  is  not  quite  met. 
So,  here  again,  concrete  presents  itself  as  a  material  which  may  be  utilized 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Portland  cement  is  the  one  and  only  constituent  of  concrete  that  may 
prove  difficult  to  obtain.  Sand — the  United  States  is  full  of  ^and.  Rock — 
there  is  no  end  to  the  rock.  But  Portland  cement  has  to  be  manufactured 
out  of  certain  materials  more  or  less  abundant  pretty  much  all  over  the  coun- 

•Anierican    Industries. 
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try.  Whatever  i)ri>l)lem  may  arise  will  arise  prohahlN  in  connection  with  the 
capability  of  the  mills  makinij  cement.  There  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material, 
but  the  mills  nnist  have  fuel  to  heat  certain  materials  and  they  must  have  a 
considerable  total.  Even  transportation  affords  but  a  minor  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  Portland  cement  in  the  construction  of  vessels.  One 
State,  Pennsylvania,  produces  nearly  .?0  jier  cent  of  the  I'ortland  cement 
output.  .\nd  the  bulk  of  her  mills  is  close  to  tidewater.  Tlie  (|uestion  of 
ships  is  limited  almost  to  the  question  of  the  coal  su])])ly.  Xow.  it  is  to  be 
taken  almost  for  rjranted  that  the  l'"ucl  .Administration  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  coal  must  be  supjilied  the  cement  industry  for  the  purpose  of  speeding 
up  our  construction  of  ships  and  bars^es,  seeing  that  inland  and  ocean-going 
transportation  may  be  tremendously  heljied. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  must  be  supplied,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  concrete,  but  for  tlie  purjHise  of  converting  ])lain  concrete  into  rein- 
forced concrete.  Steel,  usually  in  the  form  of  bars  and  rods,  is  employed  in 
structural  concrete  construction — whether  of  bridges,  buildings  or  ships — 
for  the  two-fold  puqiose  of  lessening  the  amount  of  concrete  otherwise  neces- 
sary and  of  lending  concrete  a  quality  in  which  it  is  deficient.  Concrete  is 
strong  under  pressure,  as  when  used  for  foundations,  hut  is  not  strong  under 
a  stress  tending  to  stretch  it.  .Steel  has  this  quality — tensional  strength — and 
is  for  that  reason  associated  with  concrete.  The  general  purpose  in  arranging 
this  partnership  is  for  the  concrete  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  it  is 
ada])ted  and  for  the  reinforcing  steel  to  step  in  automatically  and  take  the 
tensional  stresses.  It  is  reinforced  concrete  that  is  used  in  shipbuilding.  The 
places  where  concrete  alone  could  not  be  used,  because  of  the  defect  men- 
tioned, are  satisfactorily  occupied  by  reinforced  concrete  because  of  the  im- 
bedded steel.  The  places  in  a  ship  where  concrete  could  be  used  alone  are 
occui)ied  with  a  lesser  weight  of  material  when  reinforced  concrete  is  used. 
Some  restricted  f|uantity  of  steel  is  required,  then,  in  concrete  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  Government  must,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  he  content  to  give 
the  Portland  cement  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  concrete  ship 
construction,  all  the  coal  it  needs;  and  to  allot  to  concrete  shipbuilding  inter- 
ests all  the  steel  they  re(|uire.  True  war  economy  is  i)robably  served  by  such 
concessions.  Tn  fact,  there  are  abiuidant  signs  that  the  Government  is  .going 
in  for  concrete  .shi])s  on  its  own  initiative.  This  seems  very  sound  policy. 
P>ut  it  happens  to  he  a  policy  just  about  as  sound  to  favor  the  construction 
of  concrete  vessels  for  private  account,  because  of  the  additions  thus  secured 
to  the  transportation  facilities. 

The  "I-'aith."  a  .^.,^()0-ton  steanishi]*  of  reinforced  concrete.  h;is  now  been 
launched.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  -tecl  bars  wired  together.  '!"he  out- 
side shell  and  deck  are  further  reinforced  by  means  of  wire  mesh  placed  44 
inch  beneath  the  exterior  surface.  This  tiiesh  is  of  verv  open  style,  the  v/ires 
forming  squares  6  inches  on  a  side.  Xaturally.  it  will  take  time  to  find  out 
how  long  she  will  last  and  what  her  behavior  will  be  on  a  long  sea  voyage. 
One  objector  seems  to  expect  that  the  reinforcement  imbedded  in  the  concrete 
of  such  vessels  is  going  to  be  rusted  by  iienetrating  water — or  penetrating  salt 
water,  as  perhaps  he  would  v.'ish  me  to  say.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  standing  in  salt  water  all  m-er  the  world. 
IIar<l-headed  engineers  in  responsii)le  positions  everywiiere  -eeni  rather  ready 
lo  commit  themselves  to  this  practice.  I  cite  reinforced  concrete  bearing  ]iiles 
recently  put  down  on  an  extensive  scale  in  such  widely  different  climatic 
situations  as  the  harbors  of  TTalifax.  N.  .S..  and  llavnna.  Cuba.  .\  good 
many  reinforced  concrete  sheet  piles  were  put  down  in  llaltimore  harbor  some 
vears  ago. 
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But  the  proof  of  a  pudding  centers  in  the  eating  of  it.  Concrete  vessels 
have  been  built  for  a  period  covering  many  years — something  over  half  a 
centurv,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Probably  they  must  have  been  used,  on  inland 
waters  and  all  have  been  small.  However,  the  "Xamsenfjord"  is  the  name 
of  a  reinforced  concrete,  sea-going  vessel  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic  in 
Scandinavian  waters.  Her  deadweight  capacity  is  small,  being  only  about 
200  tons.  She  is  fitted  vrith  an  80-horsepower  oil  engine,  which  enables  her 
to  develop  a  speed  of  lYi  knots  (9  miles)  an  hour  when  fully  loaded.  She 
is  84  feet  long,  has  a  beam  measurement  of  20  feet  and  is  11 ',4  feet  deep. 
Those  who  expect  stone  ships  to  have  extravagantly  thick  walls  in  the  hull 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Xamsenfjord  has  a  hull  thick- 
ness ranging  from  2"/^  to  4  inches.  The  Norwegian  concern  which  put  this 
vessel  into  the  water  has  constructed  a  4,00n-ton  ore-carrying  ship.  Some 
months  back  this  concern  had  completed  or  nearly  completed  a  score  of  con- 
crete vessels — one  being  a  lightship  for  the  Norwegian  Government.  It  is 
said  that  the  biggest  banking  concern  in  Norway  is  backing  this  enterprise. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  these  money  people  must  have  had  some  rather  con- 
vincing information  before  them. 

The  "Namsenfjord"  has  been  officially  rated  in  the  Al  class  by  the  Rritish 
Lloyds  after  an  investigation. 

The  mode  of  construction  depended  upon  in  the  '■Xamsenfjord"  relies 
upon  standard  steel  material  for  reinforcement,  and  not  upon  elaborate  special 
shapes.  Steel  wire  mesh,  steel  lath  and  steel  bars  were  the  classes  of  mate- 
rial used  for  pretty  much  all  the  metal  work.  It  is  understood  that  this  one 
feature  of  procedure  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  good  deal  of  skilled 
labor,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  needed.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
wanted  here  in  .\merica — a  method  of  ship  construction  suited  to  unskilled 
labor.  The  wire  mesh  and  the  lath  are  used  not  so  much  for  reinforcement, 
it  seems,  as  for  moulding  purposes.  The  mesh  and  the  lath  are  arranged  to 
provide  a  form.  The  concrete  is  poured  or  placed  within.  Because  of  the 
openings,  some  of  the  concrete  exudes  and  forms  protuberances  and  rough 
places."  This  roughness  of  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  is  desired.  It  pro- 
vides for  bonding  the  surface  layers  of  coment  mortar  or  other  finishing 
material.  The  bars  are  depended  upon  for  reinforcement  proper.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  use  of  mesh  and  lath  reduced  the  form  work  to  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  This  v.ould  appear,  on  its  face,  to  be  a  fine  thing,  as  the 
construction  of  fomis,  the  assembling  of  them  and  finally  the  removal  use  up 
ordinarilv  a  big  total  of  energy  and  man-power.  It  is  claimed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  concern  that  motor-driven  reinforced  concrete  ships  of  .^.000  and 
4.000  tons  dead  weight  may  be  built  here  in  ninety  davs.  The  Norwegian 
concern  proper  has  gone  in  for  standardized  ships  of  360,  1,000  and  1,600 
tons,  all  three  classes  to  be  driven  by  oil  motors.  Nevertheless,  it  has  con- 
tracted, as  before  said,  for  an  ore-carrier  of  4.000  tons.  This  vessel  is  to  be 
operated  bv  twin  screws  driven  by  Diesel  engines.  It  is  understood  that  it  is 
expected  that  one  of  the  larger  sized  vessels  of  the  Norwegian  concern  will 
cross  the  .Atlantic  to  the  United  States. 

Concrete  is  usable  not  only  for  boats  but  also  for  floating  dr\-  dock-. 
The  Norwegians  have  already  found  this  out  and  given  reality  to  the  idea. 

An  objection  which  has  been  brought  against  concrete  ships  is  their  as- 
sumed heaviness  relative  to  their  carrying  capacity.  But  this  objection  has, 
perhaps,  been  over-rated.  Concrete  itself  is  not  anvthing  like  as  heavy  as 
iron  or  steel,  volume  for  volume.  In  fact,  the  specific  gravitv  of  concrete  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2^4.  while  that  of  iron  and  steel  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  /'S.  The  reinforcement  increases  the  weight,  of  course,  so  we  may 
put  it  at  2-'4,  or  even  3,  for  reinforced  concrete.     It  will  be  seen  from  this 
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of  France's  inland  waterways  has  been  developing  at  a 
iew  of  one  of  the  concrete  ships  which  have  been  stand- 
•d   and   are  turne<l  nut    in   quantity   production. 


consideration  that  the  thick  walls  of  the  luiU  in  a  stone  boat  are  not  so  much 
heavier  than  all-steel  walls,  despite  the  fact  that  the  concrete  may  be  4  or  5 
or  even  6  inches  thick.  I  quote  a  table  published  in  Entjland.  which  exhibits 
approximately  the  relation  of  the  weii;hts  of  concrete  hulls  to  those  of  steel 
for  various  sizes  of  vessels.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  as  the  si/c  incn^ases.  the 
relative  excess  of  weifjht  in  the  concrete  boat  decreases. 
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The  objection  has  also  lieen  raised  that  a  concrete  shi])  haviiii^  the  same 
carrying  cai>acity  h;is  to  be  bii^ger  because  of  the  thickness  necessarily  used 
in  the  hull  and  elsewhere.     This  increa.se  in  bulk  means  tjreater  resistance  bv 
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the  water  to  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  While  this,  like  the  objection  as  to 
excess  weight,  is  a  real  and  substantial  one.  it  will  be  seen  from  the  final  • 
column  of  the  table  that  this  relative  excess  of  bulk  decreases  as  the  ship 
becomes  of  larger  and  larger  size.  I  am  not  a  ship  designer,  but  nevertheless 
venture  the  question  whether  the  excess  in  bulk  of  a  concrete  ship  might  not 
be  excluded  from  its  breadth  and  depth  and  allotted  to  the  length  alone.  In 
such  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  driving  power  of  the  engines  would  not 
need  to  be  increased  at  all  or  only  to  a  relatively  small  amount,  in  so  far  as 
the  increase  relates  to  surface  of  resistance. 

As  to  cost,  it  appears  that  concrete  has  a  great  advantage  over  steel.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  and  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  has  reported  a  tentative  design  for  a  concrete  vessel  of 
2,000  tons  capacity.  The  cost  per  ton  dead  weight  was  estimated  at  .S63. 
For  a  hull  of  the  same  kind,  the  best  figures  available  to  the  committee 
ranged  from  $90  to  $120  per  ton  for  steel  and  $70  to  $100  per  ton  for  wood. 
The  amount  of  concrete  required  by  this  design  is  731  cubic  yards  and  the 
weight  of  steel  482,000  pounds,  the  flooring  for  the  hold  would  require 
some  30,000  feet  (board  measure),  and  the  timbers  for  fender  and  rail  some 
15,000  feet  of  oak.  The  total  weight  of  this  vessel  was  calculated  as  1,647 
tons.  At  a  draft  of  18  feet  the  carrying  capacity  is  put  at  2,028  tons.  By 
sinking  the  vessel  one  foot  lower,  an  acklition  of  185  tons  may  be  made. 

As  to  time  of  construction,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  concrete  is  the 
thing  when  a  substantial  factory  or  other  building  has  to  be  put  up  quickly. 
In  fact,  rapidity  of  construction  has  been  a  well-recognized  advantage  of 
concrete.  It  would  seem  that  ship  construction  presents  no  difficulties  involv- 
ing the  time  element. 

However,  some  facts  from  actual  experience  riiay  be  adduced  here. 
France  was  recently  reported  to  be  building  a  large  number  of  concrete  tugs 
having  an  engine  capacity  of  250  horsepower.  These  are.  naturally,  small 
vessel's.  M.  T.  J.  Guerrite,  councillor  of  the  French  Board  of  Trade,  recently 
stated  with  reference  to  these  craft  that  he  had  been  able  to  satisfy  liimself 
that  the  moulds  for  an  individual  tug  could  be  set  up  in  two  weeks  and  the 
reinforcement  put  in  place.  If  the  tug  was  to  be  repeated  by  other  mould- 
ings, then  the  setting  up  of  the  first  form  required  a  longer  time.  The  con- 
creting appears  to  be  a  quick  job  with  these  boats,  as  M.  Guerrite  states  that 
occasionally  it  was  done  in  forty-eight  hours.  "All  told,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  normal  working  the  yard  referred  to  completes  a  hull  in  three  v,'eeks." 
They  are  launched  sidewise.  The  concrete  is  given  three  weeks  for  maturing. 
M.  Guerrite  reports  as  to  another  yard  that  had  been  only  a  bare  field  four 
months  prior  to  his  visit  to  it,  that  it  then  contained  two  barges,  each  of 
1,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity,  ready  for  launching. 


To  Rehabilitate  Wounded  Soldiers 

One  of  the  nmst  complete  hospitals  in  the  world,  expected  to  take  a  large 
)iart  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  American  soldiers  wounded  overseas,  is 
lieing  erected  at  Detroit,  ]\Iich.,  by  ]\Ir  Henry  Ford,  faster  than  the  average 
building  is  constructed  in  peace  tiinie,  because  of  Government  co-operation  in 
the  purchase  of  materials. 

On  a  twenty-acre  tract  the  hospital,  which  will  bear  T\Ir.  Ford's  name, 
will  have  floor  space  of  50,000  sc|uare  feet.  It  will  be  a  four-story  structure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  diagnostic  building  placed  in  the  center,  which  \\n\\ 
go  up  to  six  stories.  It  will  front  750  feet  on  Grand  boulevard,  Detroit's 
inost  popular  automobile  driveway,  and  go  back  250  feet. 

Mr.  Ford  is  spending  $3,000,000  on  the  structure. 
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Protective  Coating  Assures  Durability  of  Concrete 

Ships 

ASSL'RAXCK  of  till'  liii^li  value  of  concrete  ships  as  a  permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  great  American  fleet  now  being  created  is  given  with  the 
announccTnent  by  tiie  L'nitcd  States  Shipping  iJoanl  of  the  discovery  of 
a  protective  coating  whicli  will  make  the  concrete  sliips  as  duralile  as  the 
migiity  steel  vessels  now  crowding  the  shipwavs  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  concrete  ships  in  the  ])ast  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  satisfactory  outside  coating.  It  has  been  held  that  wlien  the  original 
surface  coating  has  once  been  destroyed,  the  sea  water  penetrates  the  concrete 
and  attacks  both  it  and  the  metal  framework  in  the  inside,  with  disastrous 
results. 

The  exj^ert  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Wig,  chief  engineer  of  the  concrete  ship 
division  of  the  Emergency  I'leet  Corporation,  is  that  the  new  coating  will  do 
away  with  this  danger. 

"From  our  comprehensive  tests  of  concrete  structures  at  sea  water."  said 
Mr.  Wig  to  a  Philadeljjhia  Inquirer  corresp<Jndent,  "we  are  convinced  that 
concrete  ships  will  last  a  minimum  of  several  years  without  any  ))rotection 
whatever.  Ijv  the  application  of  protective  coatings  which  are  well  known  to 
us,  we  are  certain  of  an  extended  life  of  several  years  additional,  and  with 
the  further  developments  of  ])rotective  means  upon  wiiich  we  are  now  work- 
ing, I  believe  the  concrete  ship  can  be  made  as  permanent  as  steel,  if  not 
more  so. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute.  Iield  recently  at  Atlantic 
City,  I  was  unfortunately  misquoted  as  saying  that  the  concrete  ship  would 
last  only  one  year.  Of  course,  this  is  not  so.  nor  did  I  say  it,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  have  this  erroneous  statement  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  because 
it  puts  the  concrete  ship  in  an  utterly  false  position. 

"The  many  able  engineers  who  are  now  devoting  their  time  to  tlie  -tudy 
of  concrete  in-  our  own  organization  are  becoming  more  and  more  enthu- 
siastic over  the  future  of  the  concrete  ship.  Improvements  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  which  make  concrete  more  suitable  for  shipbuilding. 

"Few  people  realize  that  the  concrete  ship  is  actually  20  per  cent  lighter 
than  the  wood  ship,  if  Ijuilt  of  a  new  concrete  mixture  developed  by  the 
Emergency  Pleet  Corporation.  The  aggregate  from  which  this  new  concrete 
is  made  is  so  light  that  it  floats  on  water  and  yet  it  makes  a  kind  of  concrete 
possessing  twice  the  strength  of  that  used  in  ordinary  building  construction. 
With  this  development  the  concrete  ship  will  come  into  more  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  steel  ship. 

"There  are  many  ])roblems  yet  to  be  solved  in  tlie  building  of  concrete 
ships,  and  while  this  new  industry  sprung  into  life  as  an  emergency  war 
measure,  its  future  is  becoming  more  c^talilished  as  a  permanent  institution." 


Naming  the  Bungalow 

They  had  just  moved  into  the  new  six-room  bungalow,  but  were  undecided 
as  to  a  name  for  it.  They  wanted  something  original  as  well  as  appropriate. 
She  wanted  to  call  it  "The  Cote,"  but  he  "thought  that  was  altogether  too 
mushy.  He  wanted  to  call  it  "The  Hangout, ""  which  she  thought  altogether 
too  slangj'.  They  never  could  agree  about  a  name  until  a  year  later,  when 
Harrv  and  Carrie  were  born.     Now  evervbodv  calls  it  "The  Twin-Six." 
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In  war  times  all  problems  are  the 
"most  important."  It  de])ends  upon 
what  is  being-  agitated 
The  'Danger  in  at  any  particular  time 
the  Housing  —  ships,  munitions, 

'•Problem  airplanes,     men. 

money,  etc.  Six 
months  ago  it  was  the  housing  of 
workmen.  Men  were  sleeping  fifteen 
and  twenty  in  a  room,  sleeping  in  three 
shifts,  one  man.  waiting  his  turn,  rout- 
ing another  out  of  bed  when  his  eight 
hours  were  up.  Industrial  housing 
was  the  ciuestion  of  the  hour,  the  para- 
mount issue, — the  most  important 
problem'. 

We  do  not  hear  so  much  about 
houses  for  workers  today.  Is  it  be- 
cause the  condition  has  been  met  ?  Be- 
cause the  houses  have  been  provided? 
Not  at  all !  It  merely  means  that  we 
agitated  the  housing  proposition  until 
we  found  something  new  to  start  an 
agitation  about. 

Read  the  technical  building  jour- 
nals :  scan  the  various  building  reports. 
There  is  hardly  a  section  that  is  not 
clamoring  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions. In  Alaine  they  fear  a  tent  city 
will  have  to  house  part  of  its  new 
]5opulation  this  coming  winter ;  every 
munition  center,  shipyard  locality,  in- 
dustrial town,  is  almost  as  bad  off  in 
housing  facilities  as  it  was  months 
ago.  In  Kansas,  where  one  would 
little  dream  of  expanding  cities  at  this 
time,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
housing.  New  oil  discoveries  have 
created  new  towns  and  boomed  old 
ones. 

( )f  course  the  problenii  will  be 
solved,  houses  will  be  provided.  But 
the  great  danger  in  the  delay  lies  in 
this :  the  situation  will  become  so  des- 
perate that  any  kind  of  shelter  pro- 
vided will  be  welcome.  In  other 
words,  on  the  plea  of  expediency,  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  temporary  shack 
construction  being  thrown  up.  and  the 
dreams  and  plans  for  a  constructive 
housing  scheme  along  permanent  lines 
will  fall  far  short  of  realization. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing 
and  Transportation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  some  months  ago.  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Lawrence  \"eiller, 
Secretarv    of    the    National    Housing 
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Associatii)n.  and  assisteil  bv  a  nniiilHr 
of  m)tal)Ie  architects  and  city  i)lan- 
ners,  adoijted  a  set  of  standards  wliicli 
is  recommended  for  permanent  indus- 
trial housing  developments.  These 
standards  were  well  conceived  and  far- 
seein.ij.  if  followed,  they  would  es- 
tablisii  honsinsj  enterprises  on  an  en- 
conrajjinjf  basis. 

But.  no  less  than  in  the  days  at  \'al- 
ley  Forge,  "these  are  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  and  as  the  necessity  for 
honsinfT  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
the  temptation  to  throw  up  temporary 
structures,  even  temporar\-  settle- 
ments, will  he  ditificult  to  resist. 

Witness  this  item  from  the  Emer- 
gency I'leet  News  of  July  1  st : 

".Although  steps  are  under  way  tii 
erect  about  1,6(X)  homes  in  Wilmington, 
the  housing  situation  there,  on  account 
of  the  inPu.v  of  shipyard  and  other 
workers,  is  so  acute  that  it  is  proposed 
to  have  the  City  Council  hft  tiie  ban 
on  frame  dwellings,  so  that  ready-made 
shelters  may  be  erected  temporarily. 
Official  moving  day  in  Wilmington  is 
June  25.  Many  families  have  been  no- 
tified to  move  on  that  day.  and  have 
no  place  to  go.  Many  complaints  have 
been    made   of   the   high    rents   charged." 

The  l>est  way  to  promote  the  growtlt 
of  HoIshevikisnT  in  tliis  country  is 
through  maintaining  a  low  standard  of 
living,  of  continuing  to  force  three 
men  to  occu])y  the  same  bed  in  eight- 
hour  shifts,  of  herding  twenty  men 
and  more  into  one  room  for  sleeping 
quarters. 

The  solution  to  a  proljlcni  ni  social 
unrest  is  through  the  ministration  of 
social  justice.  The  average  worker 
(the  majority)  seeks  nothing  more 
than  a  condition  of  contentment, — a 
family,  a  decent  living  wage,  a  place  in 
the  community,  the  full  riglits  of  citi- 
zenship. These  may  he  all  summed  up 
in  "Home." 

Housing  is  not  only  an  immediate 
problem,  it  will  be  one  of  the  big  after- 
the-war  problems.  Now  is  the  time 
to  .solve  it,  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future.  We  must  Ijtiild 
real  homes,  establish  real  communities, 
pemianent  homes  and  permanent  com- 
munities. We  must  do  it  now.  and  do 
it  right,  before  it  may  be  too  late. 

Xoiii.K  Fo.STKR  Hoc.cso.v. 


It  will  soon  be  evident  to  all  that 
liie  wav  things  were  done  "liefore  the 
war"  have  verv  little 
cArchttect  Must  relation  to  things  as 
^eet  Changed  tiiey  are  now  done  or 
Conditions  ''^    will    be    carried 

out  later  on. 

In  (knernuTent  departments  in 
W  asliington  are  some  ])lacards  reading 
"i'orget  how  things  were  done  before 
we  entered  the  war."  Today  there  are 
undreamt  of  changes  in  methods  and 
direction  of  ideas,  .\rchitects.  con- 
tractors and  material  men  already 
realize  that  there  is  much  that  should 
be  forgotten  as  to  how  things  were 
done  in  the  building  industry  before 
the  war. 

The  problem  of  the  architect  is  to  so 
direct  liis  work  as  to  best  meet  the 
changing  conditions  and  modes.  It 
is  a  day  when  more  and  more  one 
hears  the  words  "non-essentials"  amL 
"essentials."  This  has  a  bearing  on 
l)resent-day  architecture  and  must 
have  even  a  stronger  one  on  the 
future. 

In  construction  the  im]3ortance  of 
essentials,  for  safety,  durability,  eco- 
noimics.  has  always  been  recognized : 
but  along  with  it  went  a  care-free  atti- 
tude towards  the  inclusion  of  non- 
essentials— and  in  this  latter  may  be 
found  a  basic  error  which  a  Ijetter 
architecture  and  better  buildings  may 
he  freed  from. 

.\  comliination  of  the  purely  utili- 
tarian with  the  intangible  something 
rejiresented  by  the  necessity  in  human 
beings  to  produce  im])ressions  over 
and  beyond  the  purely  needful,  made 
the  practice  of  architecture  one  of  the 
most  arduous  professions,  and  likewise 
tlie  builder  and  contractor  fared  in  its 
]iardshi])s.  The  two  elements  are 
almost  irreconcilable  as  now  fused  in 
architectural  design  and  execiuion. 
and  it  is  toward  a  development  wiiere- 
in  the  practical  and  tiie  artistic  will  be 
mi.xed  in  different  i)ro])ortions.  or  be 
leavened  by  the  injection  of  another  as 
yet  untold  element,  that  we  may  ho]ie 
to  see  a  readjustment  of  design  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  newer  ideas  gener- 
ated by  the  great  war. 

The  tendency  is  likel\  to  be  one  that 
will    bring    design    and    construction 
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more  into  harmony,  the  former  becom- 
ino;  a  true  expression  of  function  and 
materials,  instead  of  as  in  about  nine 
cases  in  ten  before  the  war  the  design 
was  simply  stage  scenery,  camouflag- 
ing arbitrarily,  as  suited  the  architect's 
fancy,  the  real  thing  underlying  it. 
Such  a  condition,  remarks  the  lUiild- 
ing  Review,  could  not  but  create  a 
biased  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned— owner,  architect,  contractor, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  all  henceforth 
to  "forget  how  things  were  done  be- 
fore the  war,"  in  matters  of  detail  at 
least. 


NO  LONGER  OFFICIAL  ORGAN 


The  directors  of  San  Francisco  Chap- 
ter, A.  I,  A.,  have  decided  they  do  not 
need  an  official  organ  and  have  therefore 
rescinded  the  resolution  passed  some 
time  ago  making  The  Architect,  published 
at  245  Mission  street,  San  Francisco, 
their  official  publicity  medium. 

The  chapter  held  a  special  meeting 
during  the  month  to  discuss  important 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws. 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Personal 

Mr.  Frederick  Heath,  Tacoma  archi- 
tect, returned  recently  from  a  three 
months'  trip  through  the  East.  He  states 
that  the  people  of  the  East  are  completely 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  war.  and 
aside  from  industrial  plants  there  is  little 
building  goinjj  on.  Great  new  factories 
are  being  constructed  and  old  ones 
doubled  in  capacity.  The  housing  of  em- 
ployees has  developed  into  a  large  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Lindley,  architectural 
engineer,  with  offices  in  the  Hollings- 
worth  building,  Los  .\ngeles,  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Assem- 
blyman in  the  Si.xty-tirst  .\ssembly  Dis- 
trict in  Southern  California.  Mr.  Lind- 
ley is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  policy  and  an  advocate 
of   national   prohibition. 

Mr.  Washington  J.  Miller  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  appointed  a  special 
architect  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  construction  work  of  the  Washing- 
ton School  building,  Sacramento,  with 
a  view  to  determining  if  the  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  deviated  from 
in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Edw.  Larsen,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  doing  drafting  work  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Mathcw-  O'Brien,  a  San 
Francisco  architect,  is  engaged  in  de- 
signing concrete  boats  for  the  San 
Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company.  Mr. 
Colmesnil   is   also   with    this   company. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Farquhar,  who  has  been 
practicing  architecture  in  Los  .Angeles  for 
more  than  ten  years,  has  departed  for  Italy 
to  engage  in  Red  Cross  work.  Three  for- 
mer students  of  the  Paris  Ecolc  dcs  Beaux 
Arts,  friends  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  are  stationed 
in  Italy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Higday,  port  manager 
for  the  port  of  Seattle,  and  Mr.  George 
F.  Xicholson,  port  engineer,  recently 
paid  a  ten  days'  visit  to  San  Francisco 
where  they  made  an  inspection  of  the  San 
Francisco  harbor  facilities. 

Mr.  .August  G.  Headman  has  tempo- 
rarily closed  his  offices  in  the  Call- 
Post  building,  San  Francisco,  and  is 
engaged  in  war  work  at  one  of  the 
Southern    California   shipbuilding   plants. 


.\ressrs.  Falch  &  Knoll,  architects  in  the 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  have  dis- 
solved partnership,  and  for  the  present  Mr. 
W.  C.  Falch  will  retain  tlic  old  offices  at 
1202  Hearst  building.  Mr.  A.  H.  Knoll  is 
now  with  the  Union  Construction  Com- 
pany, which  is  constructing  a  shipbuilding 
plant  in  the  Key  Route  basin,  Oakland. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  architect  of  Medford, 
Oregon,  is  supplying  plans  for  a  number 
of  buildings  in  northern  California  and 
recently  received  a  commission  from 
Wenatchee.  Washington,  for  a  three- 
story  packing  house. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown.  Jr..  member  of  the 
architectural  firm  of  Bakewell  &  Brown,  is 
in  San  Francisco  again,  after  six  months' 
stay  in  the  East  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Harvard  L'niversity. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Coleman,  architect,  has  given 
up  his  office  in  the  Clunie  building,  and 
is  doing  some  drafting  vork  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Wells  I'argo  building. 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Edwin  Symmes,  Architect  in  the 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the  architect- 
ural work  for  the  new  Liberty  shipbuilding 
plant,  Alameda. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Kinne,  formerly  with  Willis 
Polk  &  Company,  is  now  with  the  .\ber- 
tbaw  Construction  Company,  contractors 
for  the  new  Liberty  Shipbuilding  plant 
at  -\lameda. 

Mr.  John  T.  Vawter,  formerly  prac- 
ticing architecture  in  Los  .\ngeles,  has 
received  a  commission  as  major  in  the 
v.    S.    Engineer    Reserve    Corps. 

$200,000  Brick  Warehouse 

Plans  have  been  complete<l  and  a  con- 
tract let  by  Mr.  Leo  J.  Devlin,  Pacific 
building,  .San  Francisco,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  four-story  brick  warehouse 
at  Kansas  and  .Alameda  streets.  San 
F'rancisco,  for  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hay- 
den.  The  building  will  be  equipped 
with  gravity  chutes  and  conveyors,  steel 
fire  doors,  freight  elevator  and  automatic 
fire  sprinklers.  The  structure  with 
equipment  will  cost  $2(X1,n(X).  This  is  the 
second  building  of  similar  size  and  type 
of  construction  designed  for  the  Dunham, 
Carrigan  &  Hayden  Company  by  Mr. 
Devlin. 
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Mare   Island  Housing   Plan 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr, 
George  W.  Kelham,  the  San  Francisco 
architect,  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's housing  scheme  in  California. 
Bids  for  the  work  have  been  taken  and 
it  is  expected  that  construction  will  be  ■ 
started  in  the  near  future.  The  site  is 
north  of  Vallejo  and  facing  Mare  Island, 
the  area  to  be  covered  being  about  one 
hundred  acres.  Two  miles  of  streets 
are  to  be  laid  out.  all  work  being  ot  a 
permanent  nature,  including  an  outfall 
sewer  system,  water  and  gas  pipes, 
hydrants,  electroliers,  wiring,  etc.  There 
are  to  be  twenty  frame  apartment 
houses,  having  four  rooms  to  an  apart- 
ment: ten  frame  apartments,  having 
three  rooms  to  an  apartment:  twelve 
double  houses,  of  five  rooms  each:  sixty- 
three  single  houses,  of  four,  five  and 
six  rooms  each:  and  ten  dormitories,  of 
forty  rooms  each.  All  the  buildings 
are  "to  be  frame,  with  an  average  height 
of  two  stories.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  scheme  is  $1,000,000.  The  engineer- 
ing plans  were  prepared  by  IMr.  Stephen 
E.  Kiefer,  Mechanics  Institute  building. 
San  Francisco. 

Enlarge  Military  Academies 

The  tendency  of  the  times  toward 
military  discipline  has  resulted  in  over- 
crowding the  various  military  schools 
throughout  the  country.  California  is 
no  exception  to  tlie  rule.  Botli  tlie 
Mount  Tamalpais  Military  .\cademy  and 
the  Hitclicock  Military  Academy  in  San 
Rafael  have  more  applications  for  ac- 
commodations this  fall  than  they  can 
supply,  therefore  steps  have  been  taken 
to  provide  additional  class  rooms  and 
dormitories.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Mount 
Tanialpais  Military  Academy  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  an  additional  dormi- 
torv  by  ^Iessrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo. 
while  the  Hitchcock  Military  School 
additions  have  been  planned  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ton   Latham,   both   San    Francisco  arclii- 

tects.  

Planning  the   New  Jackling   House  - 

-\ltliough  Colonel  D.  C.  .Tackling  will 
not  build  his  new  country  home  at  Hills- 
borough, San  Mateo  county,  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  has  given  instruc- 
tions to  his  architect,  Mr.  Willis  Polk, 
to  go  ahead  with  the  drawings  so  that 
when  peace  has  been  declared  construc- 
tion of  the  house  may  proceed  without 
delay.  Mr.  Polk  has  a  number  of  verj- 
elaborate  schemes  which  are  being  given 
careful  study,  one  an  English  type.  It 
is  expected  the  Jacklings  will  spend 
$1,000,000  on  their  new  home. 


Architect  Discusses  School  Building 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  (formerly  Charles 
Sumner  Kaiser),  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Society  of  .\rchitects,  recently 
discussed  school  building  finance  after 
the  war  in  the  Education  building  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

His  discourse  was  illustrated  by  charts 
intended  to  bring  out  three  main  ques- 
tions: 

"How  will  the  war  aflfect  future  school 
Iniildings?" 

■'How  much  of  our  education  budget 
should  go  into  schools?  " 

"Where  should  we  get  the  money?" 

His  main  conclusions  that  educational 
thrift  will  have  to  shine  as  never  before 
in  the  new  schools  without  detriment  to 
their  attractiveness:  that  to  tliis  purpose 
architects  will  have  to  educate  themselves 
in  the  fundamentals  of  educational- 
hygienic  housing,  not  remain  lazily  de- 
pendent upon  a  set  of  rules  made  in  Bos- 
ton; that  while  much  greater  sums  will 
he  demanded  for  education  in  the  coming 
social  order,  relatively  more  should  be 
expended  for  teaching. 

.As  for  getting  the  money,  he  presented 
proof  both  in  theory  and  in  actual  ex- 
perience that  bonding  for  such  recurring 
needs  is  wrong  in  principle  and  should 
be  severely  restricted,  and  that  every 
cent  possible  for  this,  and  like  social  pur- 
poses, would  better  come  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. 


Oakland    Architect    Busy 

.\  group  of  farm  buildings,  including 
a  packing  house,  si  ore  house,  imple- 
ment shop,  stable,  garage  and  cottages, 
is  being  designed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey, 
Oakland  architect,  for  a  client  in  Volo 
county,  California.  The  buildings  are 
to  be  of  either  concrete  or  frame  con- 
struction, with  tile  roof,  and  will  cost 
appro.ximately    $25,000. 

Sir.  Dickey  is  also  preparing  plans 
for  a  tvvo-storj'  frame  and  plaster  resi- 
dence and  garage  to  be  erected  in  Pied- 
mont  Heights  for  Mr.  D.   F.   Shapro. 


Four-Story  Addition 

Mr.  G.  .\.  Applegarth.  architect  for 
the  Spreckels  interests,  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  McLaren  &  Peterson,  Sha- 
ron building,  San  Francisco,  for  remov- 
ing two  stories  of  the  six-story  Till- 
manii  &  Bendel  building  at  Davis  and 
Pine  streets,  and  adding  four  stories. 
Construction  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  when  finished  the  building 
will  be  occupied  bj-  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  Spreckels  Bros.  The  con- 
tract to  McLaren  &  Peterson  has  been 
let  on  percentage. 


Butte    County   Detention   Home 

Plans  have  been  prepared  Iiy  Mr. 
Chester  Cole,  architect  of  Chico,  for 
a  two-story  frame  detention  home,  to 
be  built  at  Oroville  for  Butte  countv.  at 
a   cost  of  $20,000. 


Sequoia   Park   Cottage 

Messrs.  Welch  &  Carey,  San  Fran- 
cisco architects,  have  prepared  plans 
for  a  rustic  cottage  at  Sequoia  Park. 
San   .\nselmo.  for  Mr.  John   Kunneman. 
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Home  Again 
Mr.  R.  A.  Hcrold,  arcliitoct  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  returned  from  an  eight 
months'  tour  abroad.  -Xccompauicd  hy 
Mrs.  Ilerold  and  her  sister,  thi-  three 
visited  the  Sandwich  and  llauaiiaii 
islands,  Japan.  China  and  tlie  Phili])- 
pines.  .Mr.  Ilerold  tt)und  the  most  tn 
interest  him  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point in  Peking.  China.  While  there  he 
was  fortunate  in  being  i)erniitted  to  pass 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Forbidden  City,  where  he  obtained  some 
very  remarkable  photographs.  Numer- 
ous snapshots  of  Japanese  architecture 
were  also  taken  and  later  Mr.  Herold 
will  show  some  of  them  in  an  article  for 
this  magazine. 


Recognition  for  Mr.  Mullgardt 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Mullgardt  of  San  Franci.-ico. 
whose  work  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
this  magazine,  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  Pan-Pacilie  Peace  Ex- 
position to  he  held  in  Honolulu  after  the 
war.  The  site  has  already  been  tentatively 
selected  near  \V'ai-ki-ki  beach.  Mr.  Mull- 
gardt is  now  at  work  on  the  preliminary 
drawings.  It  is  Mr.  Mullgardt's  purpose 
to  create  an  architecture  typical  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  Pan-Pacific  idea.  In  taking 
hold  of  Pan-Pacific  work,  Mr.  MuUgarclt 
will  have  associated  witli  him  in  Hawaii 
Messrs.  Lionel  W'alden,  I).  Howard  Hitch- 
cock, and  Gordon  Lsliorne,  as  well  as  the 
leading  architects  of  Honolulu,  and  either^ 
who  will  be  summoned  from  the  L'nited 
States. 


Addition  to  Bankers  Investment  Building 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  structural 
steel,  the  one-story  addition  to  the 
Bankers'  Investment  Iniilding  at  Mar- 
ket and  Geary  streets,  San  Francisio, 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  wil! 
cost  appro.ximately  $100,000.  The  top 
floor  of  the  present  building,  togcllicr 
with  the  floor  to  be  added,  have  been 
leased  to  the  Western  t'nion  Telegraph 
Company.  Mr,  Frederick  H.  Meyer  is 
the  architect. 


Planning  Large  Dairy 

.Mr.  !•"..  C.  Heniniings.  architect  of  .Sac- 
ramento, has  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  large  dairy,  creamery 
and  milk  depot  for  the  California  Milk- 
Producers'  .Association,  Mr.  II.  .\I.  Ellis, 
secretary,  I'ruit  Exchange  building,  Sac- 
ramento. 


War  Work  Overseas 

Two  of  Washington's  best  kimun 
architects  and  engineers  have  heeded 
the  call  for  Young  Men's  Christian  .As- 
sociation work  overseas  and  have  sac- 
rificed long  established  office  practice 
to  enlist  in  the  brotherhood  work.  Thev 


are  Messrs.  George  11.  Keith,  architect 
of  Spokane,  and  Ralph  II.  Ober,  engi- 
neer of  Seattle.  Both  men  have  left 
for  the  front  followed  by  a  godspeed 
and  well  wishes  for  a  safe  return  from 
llo•,t^  of   friends  in  both  cities. 


Teachers  of  Design 

The  Department  of  .\rchilecture  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Illinois  is  in  need  of  three 
men  to  teach  elementary  and  intermediate 
desigii  and  one  man  to  teach  free  hand 
drawing.  .All  applications  should  contain 
full  information  as  to  training,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  classification  in  the 
draft  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  2x3 
photograph.  .Address  all  communications 
to  Mr.  L.  H.  Provine,  Department  of 
.\rchitecture.   Urbana.   Illinois. 


$30,000  Country  Home 

Mr.  Henry  Shermund,  architect  in  the 
Mills  building,  San  Francisco,  is  complet- 
ing working  drawings  for  a  $30,000  coun- 
try house  and  outbuildings  at  Winters, 
Volo  county,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Sparks.  Con- 
struction materials  will  be  hollow  tile 
and  cement  plaster  with  terra  cotta  tile 
roof,  birch  interior  finish,  white  enamel 
in  sleeping  rooms,  steam  heat  and 
vacuum  cleaning. 

Big  Work  Coming  at  Mare  Island 

The  Government  has  autbnrized  some 
extensive  new  construction  work  at 
Mare  Island.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
IJared  for  a  structural  shop,  30()x7(X)  feet, 
and  a  machine  shop,  l.SOx215,  the  two 
buildings  to  cost  close  to  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Plans  have  also  been 
finished  and  bids  taken  for  two  frame 
dormitories. 


Residence    Alterations 

Mr.  George  W.  McCrea.  First  Na- 
tional Hank  building,  Oakland,  has  pre- 
liared  plans  for  extensive  alterations  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Carter  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  on  Vallejo  street, 
between  Scott  and  Devisadcro,  San 
I'rancisco.  The  improvements  are  e\- 
l.ected    to   cost   $20,(X)0. 


To  Build  Concrete  Barges 

.M!r.  W.  Leslie  Comyn.  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company,  310 
California  street,  has  announced  that  it  is 
firobable  that  his  company  will  shortly  be- 
gin the  building  of  a  ltXX)-ton  concrete 
lighter.  Like  the  concrete  ship,  the  concrete 
lighter  is  largely  in  the  experimental  stage. 


Four-Story  Brick  Apartments 

Mr.  Albert  Schroepfer,  Nevada  Hank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  four-story  and  basement  brick  apart- 
ment house  to  be  built  on  Sutter  and  Jones 
streets,  for  Mr.  Louis  StofT.  to  contain 
sixteen  apartments  and  cost  $45,000. 
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Mr.    Brunnier   Writes   of   Concrete   Ship 
Progress 

Editor  The  Architect  and   Engineer: 

The  concrete  ship  prosframnie  is  pro- 
gressing very  nicely.  We  have  linished 
the  design  of  a  3,500-ton  concrete  cargo 
ship  and  have  almost  completed  tlie 
plans  for  a  7.S00-ton  concrete  oil  tanker, 
and,  besides  this,  we  have  designed 
many  other  types  of  concrete  \csbels, 
such   as   barges  and   tugs. 

Along  with  our  designing  work  we 
are  carrying  on  quite  an  investi.gative 
programme,  such  as  light  concrete,  con- 
crete protective  coatings,  reversal  of 
stresses,  etc.,  all  of  which,  when  com- 
pleted and  published,  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  construction  world 
outside    of    concrete    shipbuilders. 

The  policy  of  the  Shippin.g  Board  is 
for  the  Government  to  build  its  own 
ships  in  its  own  yards  and  from  its  own 
plans,  and  in  carrying  t>ut  this  policy 
they  have  established  live  yards  of  four 
ways  each  and  have  taken  over  certain 
contracting  organizations  to  act  as  Gov- 
ernment   superintendents. 

At  Wilmington.  N.  C,  the  Liberty 
Shipbuilding  Company  is  the  superin- 
tendent and  is  to  build  two  3,500-ton 
and    six    7,500-ton    concrete    ships    there. 

-At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  A.  Bentley  & 
Sons   Company  will  operate   the   yard. 

At  Mobile,  Ala.,  Fred  T.  Ley  &  Com- 
pany; at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  Scolield 
Engineering  Company;  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  the  San  Francisco  Ship- 
building  Company. 

Tlie  last  four  yards  mentioned  are 
each  to  build  eight  7,S00-ton  concrete 
ships,  and,  besides  these  forty  vessels, 
one  concrete  vessel  is  being  built  at  the 
Fougner  yards  in  New  York  and  one 
at    Brunswick,    Ga. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  all 
five  of  these  yards  and  it  is  e.xpectC'! 
tliat  all  forty-two  of  these  ships  will  be 
in    the   water  a   year   from   now. 

H.    J.    BRUNNIER, 
.Assistant    Head,    Concrete    Ship   Depart- 
ment   of    tlie    Division    of    Steel    Ship 

Construction. 


San  Francisco  Society  of  Architects 

The  San  Francisco  Society  of  .Archi- 
tects has  nominated  the  following  officers 
for  1918-19:  President,  Mr.  John  Reid. 
Jr.;  vice-president,  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Warren 
Perry;  directors,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kelham 
and  Mr.  G.  .A.  Lansburgh. 


Wilson-Perry 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Joy  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  William  .Arthur  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Warren  Charles  Perry,  architect, 
occurred  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  church, 
July  19,  1918.  Mr.  Perry  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of 
.Architects. 


Three  Packing  Houses 

The  California  .Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  Fresno,  has 
started  construction  of  three  new  pack- 
ing houses,  one  at  Cutler,  one  at  Biola 
and  one  at  Las  Palmas.  Each  building 
will  be  142x82,  two  stories  and  of  con- 
crete and  brick.  Trewhitt  &  Shields, 
Rowell  building,  Fresno,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  work. 


Hear   Shipbuilder 

Mr.  I-'red  L.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Los  .Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock- 
Company,  addressed  the  Engineers  and 
.Architects'  Association  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia at  Los  Angeles,  July  25.  The 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head  is 
making  a  splendid  record  in  the  con- 
struction of  steel  ships  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  His  address 
on  the  topic,  "Shipbuilding,"  was  most 
interesting.  Mr.  William  Mulholland, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Los  .Angeles  de- 
partment of  public  service,  and  past 
president  of  the  association,  was  also 
present   and   spoke. 


Election   of   Officers 

.At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  .Association  of  .Architects 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1918:  President,  E.  B.  Brown; 
vice-president,  F.  V.  Mayo;  secretary, 
Joseph  Losekann.  The  society's  h'-st 
effort,  a  building  law  for  Stockton,  has 
been  completed  and  turned  over  to  the 
city  and  it  is  believed  the  measure  will 
be  adopted   shortl}'. 


Woman  in   Role  of  Engineer 

Aliss  Louise  Parker  of  Visalia  is  the 
first  woman  to  enter  the  engineering 
field  in  Southern  California  since  the 
war  has  drawn  so  heavily  on  the  ranks 
of  the  engineering  profession.  County 
Surveyor  Bj'ron  O.  Lovelace  of  Tulare 
county,  on  whose  force  Miss  Parker  is 
employed,  reports  that  her  service  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  She  has  been 
doing    field    work. 


Site  for  College   Building 

The  California  Bible  College  has  pur- 
chased the  southeast  corner  of  Gough 
and  Geary  street,  San  Francisco,  and  will 
convert  the  building  on  the  site  into  class- 
rooms. .After  the  war  a  $.50,000  college 
will  be  constructed,  according  to  Dr.  D.  .A. 
Russell,  Dean  of  the  institution. 


Ship  Plant  on  Old  Fair  Grounds 

It  is  reported  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  for  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  Fair  Grounds,  covering  about 
forty-five  blocks,  as  a  site  for  an  im- 
mense shipbuilding  plant. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS.  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Women  Carpenters  in  France 
Mr.  E.  11.  Hi'witi.  a  Minneapolis 
architect,  who  went  to  France  last 
spring  to  take  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "huts"  for  the 
French  armies,  has  returned  to  Min- 
neapolis and  recently  related  some  of 
his  experiences  to  St.  Marks  I'c  rum. 
Before  leaving  France  he  had  erected 
more  than  500  of  these  "huts."  Mr. 
Hewitt    said; 

When  I  tirst  reached  France  a  serious  situa- 
tion confronted  me.  The  general  plan  was  to 
construct  hundreds  of  these  huts.  Some  were 
to  he  <lir<Mtly  l>ehinil  the  lines  and  others 
were  to  he  farther  tn  the  rear. 

The  priiiciiiMl  difficult.v  was  to  get  labor. 
There  isn't  a  skilled  mechanic-  un.Kcii|)ied  in 
France.  Everv  ho.v  and  man  ahiivc  the  a;;e 
of  lit  years,  who  is  ahle-hodii-d.  is  in  the 
army.  The  wcmien  are  takinj;  their  places. 
On  the  "Y"  huts  \ye  used  women  carpenters — 
and  they  really  knew  how  to  drive  nails 
straight. 

Knih  hut  is  20  hv  100  feet  in  size.  It  is 
liuilt  exactly  like  barracks.  The  question  of 
llfChtiUK  was  quite  serious.  One  of  these 
buildings  would  have  only  six  16-candle- 
power  bulbs  at  one  time  for  lichting  pur- 
poses. The  walls  were  painted  white  and  that 
conserved   lights  and   helped  considerably. 


The  Hardwood   Lumber  Situation 

White  Bros.,  hardwciod  lumber  deal- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  in  their  last  Bul- 
letin, quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Hardwood  Record  of  Chicago,  under 
date  of  June  25.  which  describes  the 
condition  of  the  hardwood  market  as 
brought  out  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Hardwood  Lumber  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Chi- 
cago, June   21st   and   22d: 

.\s  it  is  today,  the  unanimous  pronounce- 
ment is  that  hardwood  lumber  is  sold  up. 
that  prices  are  governed  merely  by  abilit.v  to 
furnish  st<ick.  that  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  production  overtopping  demand. 
The  situation  might  be  best  described  liy  the 
statement  that  very  few  hardwood  men  today 
would  be  willing  to  sell  stock  that  they  did 
not  have  actually  bought.  The  signilicance 
of  this  description  lies  in  the  fact  that  prices 
climb  so  rapidly  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
sell  at  a  certain  figure  without  knowing  defin- 
itely that  the  material  sold  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  figure  leaving  room  fctr  a  reason- 
able profit.  It  is  so  difficult  to  locate  any 
quantities  of  salable  material  In  almost  any 
line  that  in  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
locate  stock  with  which  to  cover  an  order,  it 
is  likely  that  the  price  would  have  climl)ed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  delivery  would  be 
made  at  an  actual  loss. 

These  are  the  conditions  in  the  Hast 
tfiday.  I'rices  have  jumped  out  of  sight 
in  certain  lines.  Quartered  oak  is  more 
scarce  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  business,  and  a  rise  in  the 
retail  price  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  five 
or   six   cents  a   foot   is   imminent.     Plain 


oak.  ash  and  pojdar  are  also  due  for  a 
considerable  advance,  and  that  very  shortly. 
The  two  raises  in  freight  rates  within  the 
last  several  months  have  placed  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  cost  of  hardwood 
to  Pacific  Coast  consumers. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  dry  storks 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  prices,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  all  users  to  take  advantage 
immediately  of  any  material  they  can 
locate. 


Portland  Shipbuilding  Has  Enormous 
Growth 
.\  striking  i^Tciwth  of  shipli'iilding  in- 
dustry in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  vicinity 
is  presented  in  a  summary  issued  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  si. ow- 
ing conditions  that  existed  December 
10,  1916.  compared  with  May  22  last. 
The   summary   follows: 

Dec.  1(1.  -IB.  May  22.  '18. 
Plants       building       steel 

ships    3  '4 

Plants    building    wooden 

ships    t!  til 

Numl:>er   of  employees...  4.200  20,750 

.Monthly   pay-roll    ?:i02,4(X)      $.'i,2I,i,000 

Steele  a rgo    ships 

launched    23 

Tonnage    of    steel    ships 

launched    176,000 

Wooden  ships  launched..  3  70 

Tonnage  of  wooden  ships 

launched    lO.^m)  266.000 

Ships  on  ways 11  it4 

Tonnage  of  steel  ships  on 

wavs    4S    000  370.400 

Total    of    contracts *22.2.")0.00O  .i:i7.-|,:«HI.000 

•One  under  construction, 

tThree  under  construction. 

Tons, 

Portland     24,1.10 

Outside  of  Portland   .'>.600 

Total    2il.7.'>0 

Steel    76.800 

Wood    293.600 

Total    370,400 

No,  vessels  launched :       1016,         1917.         191S. 

Wood  3  31         39 

Steel    8  15 

Tonnage: 

Wood    10.800    117..S00     148.200 

.Steel     61.600     114.400 

Total  tonnage   10.800    179,400    262.600 


Nice  Contract  for  Mr.  Boxton 

George  W.  Boxton  iS:  Son.  Hearst 
building.  San  l-'rancisco.  have  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  apart- 
ment house.  70x250.  to  be  erected  at 
Jeroine.  .Hrizona.  for  the  United  Verde 
Copper  Company.  It  will  contain  thirty- 
three  two-room  apartments.  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  .\rthur  Kelly.  110 
Story  building.  Los  .Angeles. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 


Is  a  Concrete  Pavement  or  Road  Surface 
an  Arch  Bridge? 

While  an  arch  principle,  when  referred  to 
in  civil  engineering  work,  generally  is  con- 
nected witli  some  part  of  a  building  or 
bridge,  the  fact  that  all  our  pavements  are 
arches  probably  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered. On  a  road,  for  instance,  the  rise 
of  the  crown  is  governed  mainly  by  the 
nature  of  the  subgrade  soil,  the  width  of 
itlie  road  bed  and  class  of  pavement  to  be 
laid,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  an 
arch  bridge  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  span  and  the  direction  in  which  the  re- 
sulting stress  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
abutments  and.  finally,  the  surrounding  soil. 

Probably  the  main  difference  between  the 
arch  principle  in  the  bridge  and  in  the  road 
surface  is  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
pressure  is  transmitted  to  individual  abut- 
ments, while  in  the  case  of  a  road  surface 
the  sub-soil  acts  as  a  continuous  abutment. 
As  to  how  arch  action  would  tend  to  make 
a  pavement  more  stable  under  heavy  traffic 
traveling  at  high  speeds  is  a  matter  open 
for  discussion.  It  may  be  that  the  failures 
in  a  pavement  are  often  caused  by  the  in- 
abilitv  of  the  arch  to  sustain  loads  when 
certain  portions  of  the  sub-soil  have  become 
disintegrated.  Although  this  principle  of 
arch  action  in  road  construction  is  worthv 
of  consideration,  it  does  not  seem  practicable 
at  present  to  apply  methods  of  arch  bridge 
design  to  the  pavement  because  of  the  more 
or  less  unstable  condition  of  the  pavement's 
so-called  continuous  abutment. — Contract 
Record. 


San  Jose's  Building  Record 

The  San  Jose  Builders'  Exchange  recently 
held  its  semi-annual  meeting,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Kooser,  secretary,  reported  that  the  build- 
ing record  for  the  past  six  months  in  the 
Garden  City  exceeded  the  record  for  the 
entire  year  of  1917.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

The  new  officers  of  the  exchange  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  Mr.  H.  C.  Doerr.  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Zollars,  vice-president ;  Mr. 
.\.  S.  Williams,  secretary;  Mr.  R.  S.  Kooser. 
executive  secretary ;  !Mr.  B.  M.  Knapp.  as- 
sistant secretary,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Jorgensen. 
trustee. 


Gets  Big  Government  Order 

The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  of  !.os  .-\n- 
geles,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
Emergency  Elect  Corporation  for  more 
than  $4.0(X).fNTO  worth  of  marine  engines. 
These  engines  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  which  the  Llewellyn  plant  has  been 
making  fo.r  the  government.  These  com- 
prise 1400  h.  p.  engines  for  wooden  ships 
and  2800  h.  p.  engines  for  steel  ships  of 
8800.  tons  dead  weight  capacity.  The 
Llewellyn  plant  will  lie  able  to  handle 
this  new  order,  in  addition  to  completing 
contracts  on  hand,  without  any  materia! 
increase  in  its  plant  nr  force  of  em- 
ployees. 


Architects'  Drive 

The  National  Planning  Bureau,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilkesbarre.  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  making  a  nation-wide  drive  in 
the  interest  of  the  architects,  so  that 
when  peace  is  declared  we  may  be  pre- 
pared and  may  have  not  only  the  ma- 
terials ready  for  the  jobs,  but  also  the 
plans. 

Their  slogan  is  "Plan  Buildings  Now." 
.•\fter  the  war  is  over  the  architects  will 
1)6  overwhelmed  with  work.  W'e  shall  be 
like  a  great  army  of  hungry  men  in  the 
presence  of  food-a-ple.nty.  bound  hand 
and  foot  and  calling  for  help  to  a  little 
group  who  shall  be  overwhelmed  in  their 
effort  to  serve.  .  .  .  Haste,  through 
unpreparedness.  means  costly  errors  — 
things  forgotten,  or  the  "cart  before  the 
horse,"  commercial  or  architectural  mon- 
strosities, and  monuments  to  incompe- 
tency and  unpreparedness.  We  were  un- 
prepared for  war.  let  us  be  prepared  for 
peace. 


Water  Heaters  in  Bathrooms 

.\n  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the 
city  council  of  Los  Angeles  prohibiting 
the  installation  in  the  future  of  the  so- 
called  instantaneous  type  of  gas  water 
heaters  in  bathrooms.  The  retroactive 
feature  of  the  original  ordinance,  which 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  protest,  was 
eliminated,  but  the  owners  of  houses  in 
which  these  beaters  are  now  in  use,  must 
provide  proper  vents  for  them.  Many 
persons  have  been  asphyxiated  by  nox- 
ious fumes  from  gas  water  heaters  in 
liathrooms  and  as  a  measure  of  public 
safety  the  new  ordinance  will  meet  with 
.general  approval. 


Making  Concrete  Boats 

Following  is  a  list  of  Pacific  Coast  con- 
cerns interested  or  engaged  in  concrete 
boats,  barge  and  ship  construction  : 

S.\N  Fr.\ncisco  Shipbuilding  Comp.vny, 
.ilO  California  street. 

Grk.\t  Western  Coxcrete  SHipiiuiLiuNr, 
CoMP.vNV,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Hewitt  Dry  Dock  &  SHiPBriLiuNG  Com- 
p.\NV,  Portland,  Oregon. 

.\meric.\n  Concrete  Pipe  &  Shipruilh- 
iNG  CoMP.\NV,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Interocean  Barge  &  Transport  Com- 
pany,  Seattle. 

Newport  Beach  Shipbuilhing  Corpora- 
tion, Newport  Beach,  California. 

Motor  Ship  Corporation,  Martinez,  Cali- 
fornia. 

HuRi.KV  Mason  Company,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Hull  Construction  Company,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company, 
E\erett,  Washington. 

Treiber  &  Sheel,  Seattle. 


TllK  ARCHITECT  AXIi   KXCI XKKK 


Back  From  the  Trenches 

TH  I"'  crippU-d  soldier,  sliattercd  in 
health,  incapacitated  for  work,  is  no- 
itiK  to  prove  an  industrial  li.iNility  to  this 
nation  nnless  some  way  be  found  to  re- 
I'ahilitate  him,  to  enalile  liim  at  the  same 
time  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  to  re- 
More  hiiti  as  a  nselul  member  of  society. 
If  he  he  left  a  parasite  his  very  depend- 
ence will  tend  to  rob  him  of  his  self- 
icspect.  Multiply  him  hy  thousands  and 
you  have  a  condition  fraught  with  every 
possibility  of  national  daiiKcr. 

Our  men  arc  in  the  linlit.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  now  upon  us.  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate answer.  It  is  a  thing  which  di- 
rectly concerns  every  industry  in  this 
country.  These  men  must  be  absorbed 
and  used  by  the  industries  of  the  nation  ; 
and  they  must  be  so  trained  that  they 
can  be  utilized. 

.Mready  the  United  States  is  acting 
along  the  same  lines.  .\  committee  of 
forty  men  was  recently  invited  to  confer 
on  the  question  with  Surgeon-General 
Gorgas,  so  tliat  there  might  be  formu- 
lated a  dellnite  jilan  of  action. 

On  that  committee  were:  Mr.  II.  P. 
Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
cliairnian;  Mr.  .Allen  Walker.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Major 
W.  A.  King,  Surgeon-General's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  Major  H.  E.  Mock, 
Surgeon-General's  l)ei)artment ;  Mr.  R. 
1).  Jones,  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau; 
Dr.  C.  .\.  Prosser,  l''ederal  Board  for 
Vocational  I-lducation;  Mr,  J.  W.  Sulli- 
van, Department  of  Labor;  Mr.  R.  M. 
l-ittle.  Chairman  of  the  Compensation 
Commission;  Judge  Mack,  Treasury  De- 
l)artment,  representing  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo;  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Mr.  X.  B.  Williams, 
Counsellor  for  the  Xational  .Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

.\s  a  result  the  committee  drafted  a 
"Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bill,"  wliich 
provides  that  every  person  discliarged 
from  active  service  shall  upon  order  of 
the  War  Risk  Bureau,  follow  sucli 
Courses    of    \i)catii>nal    education    as    the 


r.oard    for    \'ocation    and    Rehabilitation 
shall  prescribe  and  provide. 


A  New  Record  in  Concrete  Construction 

Once  again  all  previous  recr.rds  in  en- 
gineering acconiplislimeiits  ha\e-  been 
shattered  and  once  again  tlie  application 
of  the  method  electrical  will  be  enabled 
to  replace  to  an  enlarged  extent  the 
much  needed  man-power  of  the  nation. 
.\nd  again  it  is  the  engineering  enter- 
prise of  the  West  that  carries  away  the 
honors.  The  Faith,  a  new  concrete  ship 
which  has  surpassed  in  daring  of  propor- 
tions any  previous  attempt  of  this  sort, 
has  most  successfully  com|)leted  a  voy- 
age under  very  trying  weather  condi- 
tions from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle. 
This  new  all  concrete  ship  which  was 
recently  launched  at  Redwood  City, 
California,  is  a  4500  ton  craft,  three  huii- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  has  a 
speed  of  ten  knots  per  hour.  Its  per- 
formance has  proven  so  eminently  satis- 
factory that  the  government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  erecting  live  great  concrete 
shipbuilding  plants,  two  of  which  are  be- 
ing located  in  seaports  of  the  West. — 
Journal    of   Electricity. 


Confer  on  Concrete  Ships 

Mr.  R.  J.  Wig,  Chief  Engineer  of  Con- 
crete Ship  Construction,  was  recently  in 
conference  with  Vice-President  Piez  on 
concrete  shipbuilding.  During  liis  ab- 
sence Mr.  H.  J.  Brunnier,  .\ssistant  Chief 
l-'ngineer,  was  in  charge. 


Architect  to  Build  Home 

My.   John    Bakcwcll,   Jr.,   of    Bakewt 


& 


Brown,  251  Kearny  street.  San  F'rancisco, 
has  let  a  contract  to  Mr.  C.  M.  McGregor. 
Perry  building,  Oakland,  to  I)uil(l  a  two- 
storv  and  basement  frame  residence  in 
Lakeshore  Highlands.  Mr.  B.ikewell  li.i> 
also  made  plans  for  a  $5,000  home  in  Lake- 
shore  Highlands  for  the  Lakeshore  High- 
lands Companv,  Svndicate  Inu'lding.  Oak- 
l.-md 


WHITE  BROTHERS 

ARDWOO 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Wlu-n   wriliiiK  lo   A.lvtitisors  please  mention  tlii.s  maRazine 
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California  Ships  Best 

The  wooden  sliips  being  built  in  Cab- 
fornia  are  better  than  those  constructed 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  according 
to  a  number  of  shipping  men  who/ have 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pleted ships.  This  statement  was  made 
recently  by  a  port  captain  of  a  com- 
pany who  had  just  completed  dictat- 
ing an  order  to  the  representatives 
at  an  offshore  port  for  the  handling  of 
one  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  built 
at  a  northern  shipyard.  In  explaining 
the   communication,   he   said: 

"Owing  to  the  demand  for  speed,  the 
vessels  in  the  north  are  being  put  to- 
gether before  the  wood  has  a  thorough 
opportunity  to  dry  out.  The  weather 
conditions  up  there  are  not  conducive 
to  the  drying-out  process,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  these  ships  must  be  caulked 
before  they  are  loaded — that  is,  re- 
caulked — in  many  instances.  As  soon 
as  they  get  into  commission  and  any  of 
the  hull  between  wind  and  water  is  ex- 
posed it  proceeds  to  dry  out,  and  then 
there  is  a  merry  time  until  the  caulkers 
have   put   in   a  lot  of  time   and  material. 

"The  climatic  conditions  of  California 
are  more  favorable,  and  the  wood  dries 
before  being  put  together,  so  the  result 
is  a  dry  vessel  and  one  that  will  last 
a  long  time.  Wet  timbers  will  not  last 
long,  and  this  means  a  short-lived  ves- 
sel, in  my  judgment.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  wooden  ship  construc- 
tion in  California,  for  this  is  where  we 
can  build  all  classes  of  vessels  better 
than   anvwhere   else   on   earth." 


Steel  by  Express  if  Necessary 

Director-General  Schwab  and  Vice- 
President  Piez  recently  approved  con- 
tracts for  six  5,300-ton  cargo  ships,  to 
be  built  by  the  Hanlon  Dry  Dock  and 
Shipbuilding  Company.  The  contracts 
may  mean  a  large  extension  to  the 
yards. 

Mr.  Dan  Hanlon,  head  of  the  company, 
complained  that  his  yard  was  having 
difficulty  getting  steel.  He  had  the 
men  and  the  equipment,  he  said,  but 
was  very  shy  of  material.  Mr.  Schwab 
said: 

"I  will  send  you  the  steel  if  I  have 
to   send   it   by  express." 

The  contracts  for  the  new  ships  were 
signed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Schwab, 
Mr.  Piez  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Cuthell,  general 
coimsel  of  tlie  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 


Work  of  State  Architect 

The  work  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Architecture  will  be  shown 
in  the  September  Architect  and  En- 
gineer. A  number  of  exceptional  inter- 
est is  promised. 


Building  Fifty  Small   Boats 

Mr.  George  Kneass,  proprietor  of  a 
pioneer  San  Francisco  boatbuilding  con- 
cern, which  has  operated  on  the  shores 
of  San  Francisco  bay  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  is  constructing  fifty  small  boats 
to  be  used  on  the  new  steamers  being 
constructed  for  the  Government  at  Oak- 
land and  Alameda.  These  are  lifeboats, 
and  represent  the  last  word  in  this  class 
of    craft. 

The  Kneass  plant  is  an  important  in- 
dustry to  San  Francisco,  and  employs 
about  125  men  at  all  times.  On  an  av- 
erage of  two  boats  are  completed  each 
day,  a  record  that  has  never  been 
achieved  before.  Owing  to  the  demand 
for  boats  and  other  ship  craft,  Kneass 
has  increased  the  equipment  of  the  fac- 
tory   until    it    is    now    a    big    shop. 

The  plant  is  also  building  two  fifty- 
foot  launches  for  Peterson  Inc.  They 
will  be  twelve  feet  in  beam,  with  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  60  -  horsepower  Union  engines. 
They  are  of  light  construction,  are  de- 
signed to  carry  passengers  and  light 
freight,  and  will  be  ready  for  launch- 
ing  August    IS   and   30   respectively. 

This  plant  is  one  of  two  that  have 
survived  the  competition  of  thirty-six 
years.  Originally  there  were  aliout 
forty  of  the  small  boatbuilders  scat- 
tered about  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but 
one    by   one   they  went   out   of   business. 

The  San  Francisco  yard  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  doing  the  majority  of  the 
work  for  the  Seattle,  Puget  Sound  and 
Columbia  River  shipyards.  Practically 
all  of  the  lifeboats  installed  on  vessels 
Iniilt  in  the  north  are  constructed  by 
Mr.    Kneass. 


Pouring  Concrete  for  New  Boats 

Mr.  lien  F.  Dupuy,  well-known  Smith- 
crn  California  civil  engineer,  now  has 
charge  of  the  placing  of  concrete  on 
the  ships  being  constructed  at  the  plant 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company.  All  of  the  ships 
are  reinforced  with  concrete  between 
the  frames  in  the  ends  of  the  hull  and 
the  water  tanks  have  a  concrete  floor 
placed  in  them.  About  six  hundred 
sacks  of  cement  are  used  in  the  con- 
crete for  each  boat  and  as  most  of  the 
concrete  has  to  be  carried  through  the 
ship  in  buckets  it  takes  a  gang  of  four- 
teen men  about  twenty  days  to  place 
the    concrete    on    one    boat. 


Ten  Cents  a  Brick 

The  work  of  rebuilding  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege is  well  along.  The  mansard  roof, 
which  was  burned  off  by  the  recent  fire, 
has  been  replaced  with  a  full  story  of 
brick.  The  building  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  pledges  at  ten 
cents  a  brick. 
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XOTES  0.\  APPLICATIOX 

Fiwt  Plate  A  is  aUachgd  to  the  inside  face 
of  top  rail  of  door  iafter  door  is  hung),  the  edge 
(.4»)  being  12  in.  from  the  side  jamb  and  top  of 
flange  (.-!')  ^i  in.  down  from  the  lowest  surfare 
of  head.  This  pivot  plate  is  attached  by  the 
center  screiv  only,  the  remaining  screws  beinn 
engaged  when  the  det'ice  is  fully  adjusted.  The 
slated  plate  D  is  not  attached  with  the  door 
closed  and  is  blocked  down  for  openings  with 
circular  heads. 

li'hen  the  door  is  opened  slighty  more  than 
90°.  .Slotted  Plate  D  is  attached  to  lower  surface 
of  head  jamb  as  shown  with  the  notch  F  in  arm 
engaged  in  the  lower  flange  of  slotted  plate  />• 
In  this  position  the  door  is  held  securely  open. 
,-1  slight  pull  on  the  chain  releases  the  notch 
and  door  closes. 


Stanley  Garage 

Door  Holder 

No.  1774 

THE  imijortancc  of  avoiding 
possible  damage  and  injury 
due  to  a  swinging'  garage 
door  is  so  well  understood  these 
days  that  swinging  doors  on  new 
garages,  as  well  as  old  ones  are  now 
largely  equipped  with  the  Stanley 
Garage  Door  Holder  Xo.  1774, 
which  is  recognized  as  being  ideal 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. 

This  arm  of  steel  is  sini]>le, 
strong,  fool-proof,  piisitive  in  its 
action,  and  it  locks  the  door  open, 
preventing  it  from  blowing  shut 
and  smashing  the  car  entering  or 
leaving.  A  pull  on  the  release 
chain  permits  the  door  to  be  closed. 
Convenient,  sensible,  necessarj-, 
the  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder 
{perfectly  performs  the  work  it  is 
intended  to  do. 

Sl'ccify    it! 
Sulci  hy  Lcadiii'^  Hardii'arc  Stores. 

Send      for     our     C(impl<.-tc      catalog     oil 

Stanley  Garage  Hardware,  vvhicli  will 

be  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Stanley  Works 

NEW   BRITAIN,   CONN.,  L.  S.  A. 


100  Lafayette 
New  York 


7}  East  Lake  St. 
Ch  icago 


I  PUkN  OF  SARAOE  DOOff  HOLDZR  NO.mi 
thor  closed. 


Manufacturers  of  Wroug-ht  Bronze  and 
Wrought  Steel  Hingres  and  Butts  of  all  kinds, 
including:  Stanley  Ball  Bearing  Butts.  Also. 
Pulls.  Brackets.  Cheel  Handles.  Peerless  Storm 
Sash  Hang'ers  nnil  Fasteners.  Screen  Window 
and  Blind  Trimmings.  Furniture  Hardware. 
Twinrold  Box  Strapping  and  Cold  noll.il 
Strip    Steel. 

.Stanley     <iiiriiee     Harilwiire     In     adapt  iitdr     for 
faetory    and    mill    iis*-. 
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Prize  Winners  of  Liberty  Loan 
Advertising 

Prize  winners  in  the  Fourth  Lilicrty 
Loan  advertising  copy  contest  for 
Northern  California  are  announced  by 
the  Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Committee 
as   follows: 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  first  prize. 
$35;  Honig-Cooper  Company,  second 
prize,  $25;  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
third  prize,  $15.  Mabel  E.  Price  Lehre 
and  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  honorable 
mention.  All  prize  winners  were  from 
San    Francisco. 

The  judges  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia copy  were:  Miss  Mary  Ennis  of 
the  Emporium,  Fred  S.  Nelson  of 
O'Connor-Moffatt  Company,  and  Fred 
Mantor  of  Hale  Bros.,  all  San  Francisco 
firms. 

Copy  winning  first  prize  carried  the 
heading,  "Make  It  a  Knockout.  Sub- 
scribe to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Lorm," 
and  shows  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  hurl- 
ing a  heavy  bag  of  gold  down  on  the 
kaiser,  who  is  crouching  to  attack.  The 
second  prize  winner  represents  an  in- 
fantryman pointing  his  finger  in  the 
face  of  the  kaiser  and  tlie  copy  is 
headed,  "The  Doughboy  Speaks."  The 
winner  of  the  third  prize  represents  a 
citizen  in  the  attitude  of  hurling  a  bag 
full  of  gold  as  a  hand  grenade  and  the 
caption    reads,    "Bomb    the    Kaiser." 

The  two  honorable  mentions  repre- 
sent the  Government  as  "Uncle  Sam  & 
Company,  Unlimited."  and  the  otlicr  is 
captioned  "Your  Money  Feeds  the  Ginis 
that    Stops    the    Huns." 


National   Housing    Corporation 

The  Department  of  Lalior  announrts 
the  creation  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  which  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  take  over  the  functions  that 
are  now  being  performed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transporta- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  this  new 
vehicle  will  afford  more  facility  in  npcr- 
ation  than  would  be  possible  under  the 
usual    Governmental    agency. 

The  charter  was  taken  out  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
articles  of  incorporation  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  one  thousand  shares  of 
stock  without  par  value. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion are:  President.  Otto  M.  Eidlitz; 
vice-president,  Joseph  D.  I.eland;  trea- 
surer, George  G.  Box;  secretary.  Burt  L. 
Fenner.  They,  in  conjunction  with  .Al- 
bert B.  Kerr,  John  W.  .Alvord  and 
William   E.   Shannon,  serve  as  directors. 

The  stock  is  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  by  the  .Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  is  credited  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  shares,  and  Otto  M.  Eidlitz 
and  George  G.  Bo\  with  one  share 
apiece. 


'TpHIS  house  on  Alexandria  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  illustrates  how  thoroughly 
one  coat  of  Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating  beautifies  a  house  and  protects 
it  from  the  elements. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
is  sold  in  various  tints.  Write  for 
Booklet  No.  44.  It  is  full  of  facts  and 
photographs.  If  you  tell  us  the  tint  you 
desire  we  will  send  a  sample  along. 

CALIFORNIA 

James  Hambly  CBi,  Sons, 

447-449  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
James  Hambly   (X,  Sons. 

268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Jones-Moore  Paint   House, 

1261  Fifth  St.,  San  Diego 

OREGON 


WASHINGTON 
F.   T.  Crowe  £8.  Co.,  1103  First  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Consolidated  Supply  Co..  Spokane. 
F.  T.  Crowe  CSt,  Co..  P.  O.  Box.  1217  Tacoma. 

WADSWORTH,   HOWLAND  &  CO.,  be. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers,  Boston.  Mass. 
New  York  Office:   Architects'  Bldg. 

BAY  STATE  _ 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating  baV~  ' 


Pioneer   Builder. 

^Ir.  H.  Clay  Kellogg,  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Company  of  Santa  .\na,  has 
charge  of  the  construction  of  a  beauti- 
ful mausoleum  on  Foothill  boulevard, 
Oakland,  for  the  Pacific  Mausoleum 
Company,  which  building  is  described 
and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
When  completed  the  structure  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
representing  an  investment  of  more 
than  $200,000.  Mr.  Kello.gg  has  been 
connected  with  the  construction  of  less 
pretentious  mausoleums  in  Southern 
California  and  is  a  pioneer  engineer  and 
contractor  in  this  class  of  work.  Mr. 
Kellogg  has  been  in  charge  of  con- 
struction work  for  thirty-five  years  and 
has  many  large  works  to  his  credit, 
both  in  Southern  California  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  built  one 
of  the  largest  dams  of  its  class  in  the 
world. 


iiiK  AKrinTFcr  and  f,X(;i\i:1' k 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 
THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  Offices: 

217-218  Colman  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash.  826  Paulsen  BuUding.  Spok; 


S04-S0S  McKay  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


.  Wash. 
563  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Trained  Men  Needed 
On  ai-cuuiU  t)l'  tin-  great  iiuniher  calle<l 
into  (lifforoiit  forms  of  service,  the  (len\an(I 
lor  men  trained  as  landscape  architects, 
particularly  in  the  ticld  of  city  plannins. 
already  far  exceeds  the  nimiber  of  men 
available.  These  needs  are  clearly  increas- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  increase  not  only 
during  the  war  hut  also  during  the  follow- 
ing period  of  recon.struction.  This  recon- 
struction is  recognized  as  involving  both 
the  rebuilding  of  destroyed  communities 
and  the  development  and  reorganization  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  of  areas  intensively 
occupied  in  their  relation  to  state  and 
nation.  To  meet  these  needs  now  by  the 
immediate  training  of  men  fitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  exceptional  public  service,  it  is 
of    the    utmost     importance    that    properly 


should    offer    theniscK 


qualifie 

this  training. 

For  further  information  address: 

Professor  J.  S.  Pr.w, 
Ch.iirman  of  the   School  of  Landscape 
.\rchitccture.  Harvard  University,  50 
Garden   street,    Cambridge,    Mass. 


for 


More  Engineers  Wanted  for  Army 

Two  thousand  more  engineers  are 
wanted  to  serve  as  officers  in.  the  En- 
gineers' Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
.Army.     .\   call    for   men   (|ualilied    in   the 


profession  lias  been  received  by  the 
University  -Military  Bureau  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  I'lcrkcley.  and 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Southern 
California  to  help  fill  up  the  State's 
quota.  -Applicants  must  be  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  some  branch  of 
the  engineering  profession,  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition  and  must  pos- 
ses.s  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  tem- 
perament requisite  to  command  troops. 
Commissions  as  first  lieutenants  and 
captains  will  be  given  within  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  to  all  applicants  who  are 
accepted.  They  ivill  then  report  to  an 
engineer  officers'  training  camp  for  in- 
struction   preparatory    to    active    service. 


State  Work  Held  Up 

Mucli  (if  the  ]>roposed  construction 
work  l)y  the  State  of  California  has  been 
aliandoned  until  after  the  war,  on  advice 
of  the  government.  Only  such  work  as 
is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  is  to  be 
carried  out.  The  llumlioldt  State  Xor- 
nial  school  will  not  go  ahead  this  year, 
nor  will  the  San  Jose  Normal  auditor- 
ium, or  the  administration  building  at 
Xorwalk.  The  lirst  group  of  buildings 
for  the  Pacific  Colony  in  Los  .Angeles 
county,  doubtless  will  be  started  this 
year,  as  will  also  necessary  buildings  at 
the  various  state  hospitals. 


Robert  w    hunt 


JNO.  J.  Cone 


JAS.  C.  hallsteo 


o   W.  mcNaugher 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &,  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ntw  York        London      Chicago       Pittsburgh       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  Citt 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

inspection  of  structural  and   reinforcing  steel 

REPORTS   AND   ESTIMATES   ON   PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 
CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 
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i;i'II.l)ING  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SHOWING  Al'l'LR  A  I 
PABCOAT,   THE  STONE  VENEER,  TO  INTERIOR   WALLS 


Using  Pabcoat  by  the  cAir-Spray  ^yVlethod 

Just  as  cement  is  applied  to  the  exterior 
or  interior  of  a  concrete  or  brick  wall  by 
the  compressed  air  process,  so  is  Pabcoat — 
the  stone  veneer — -manufactured  by  the  Par- 
affine  Companies,  air-sprayed  onto  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  of  a  building — there  to 
remain    for    a    practically    endless    period. 

Architects,  engineers  and  contractors  of 
Sair  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  are  mani- 
festing keen  interest  in  the  recent  demon- 
strations which  the  Paraffine  Companies 
have  been  giving  at  the  new  building  of  the 
Enterprise  Electric  Company  on  Mission 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
actually  show  how  the  owners  were  saving, 
at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  30  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  painting  the  building.  Nearly 
every  one  who  visited  the  job  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  seeing  how  one  applica- 
tion of  Pabcoat  by  the  air-spray  method 
made  a  finished  job  equal  to  two  coats  ap- 
plied by  hand  and  at  a  great  saving  in  time. 

The  adaptability  of  Pabcoat  to  practicalh' 
any  surface  and  its  well-known  fire-retard- 
ent  qualities,  also  caused  a  great  deal  of 
favorable   comment. 

The  designers  and  engineers  of  the  build- 
ing are  Messrs.  MacDonald  &  Kahn,  and 
the   painting   contractor   is   J.    A.    ATohr   & 

Son.  

Alterations  to  Court  House 

The  County  Commissioners  have  de- 
cided   to   tear   down   the   upper    walls   of 


the  Court  House  at  Winnemucca,  Ne- 
vada, put  a  roof  over  the  first  story  and 
arrange  the  lower  offices  so  they  will  do 
until  the  Legislature  meets  and  votes 
sufficient  money  for  a  new  Court  House. 
Tlie  old  building  .was  recently  damaged 
by  fire. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  F.  J.  DeLong- 
chanips,  architect,  Nixon  building,  Reno, 
has  prepared  plans  for  moving  the  hotel 
at   Goldfield  to  Winnemucca. 


San  Francisco  School  Work 

The  Bureau  of  Architecture,  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
new  school  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
Richmond  District.  The  Bureau  is  also 
preparing  plans  for  alterations  and  addi- 
tion to  the  Parkside  School  to  cost 
$2500.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared 
and  work  is  to  be  done  by  day  labor,  for 
alterations  to  the  Washington  School  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $9000. 


To  Alter  Hotel  Into  Club  Rooms 

The  Union  I^eague  Club  is  negotiating 
for  .a  lease  of  the  New  Poodle  Dog  Cafe 
and  hotel  building  at  117  Mason  street, 
San  Francisco,  which  institution  was  re- 
cently closed  by  the  authorities.  The 
building  is  a  seven-story  Class  "A", 
structure  and  if  the  club  obtains  posses- 
sion of  it,  plans  will  be  prepared  by  Mr. 
T.  Paterson  Ross,  310  California  street, 
for  extensive  alterations. 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and   Factory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.7tfc  and  8th  Sts.,  Saa  Francisco 


Architect's  Fee 

In  Ohio  an  architect  was  retained  h\- 
county  authorities  to  remodel  certain  county 
huildings.  After  the  plans  were  prepared  it 
was  decided  not  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Some  two  years  later  a  new  building  was 
decided  upon  and  as  the  architect  had  pre- 
sented no  bill  for  the  lirst  service  he  was 
employed.  When  the  building  was  linished 
and  the  architect's  fee  paid,  he  presented  a 
bill  to  the  county  for  the  previous  service. 
The  commissioners  now  in  office  considered 
one-third  the  bill  would  be  fair  and  it  was 
so  settled. — Western  .Architect. 


San  Diego  Theatre 

Mr.  A.  C.  Martin.  430  Hig.gins  build- 
ing. Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  one-story  Class  "A"  theatre  build- 
ing. 60x120.  to  be  erected  at  Eighth 
street  and  Broadway,  San  Diego,  for  a 
syndicate  of  San  Diego  capitalists.  The 
building  will  contain  an  auditorium,  to 
accommodate  1200  ijeople:  entrance 
lobby,  rest  rooms,  ;ind  offices.  It  will 
have  concrete  and  brick  walls,  tile  floor 
in  the  lobby,  ornamental  entrance,  and 
special    lighting   features. 


"Faith"  Equipped  with  Illinois  Valves 

.According  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Krueger,  San 
Francisco  representative  of  the  Illinois 
En.gineering  Company,  the  new  concrete 
steamer  "Faith"  is  equipped  with  hi.ah- 
pressure  globe  and  angle  \alves  as  well 
as  non-return  stop  and  check  valves, 
manufactured  by-  the  Illinois  Engineer- 
ing Company.  The  installation  was 
made  in  record  time  and  is  reported  to 
be    giving   full    satisfaction. 


Concrete  Shipyard  for  Bryn  Mawr 

The  recent  announcement  that  the 
American  Concrete  Pipe  &  Shipbuilding 
Company  had  selected  Bryn  Mawr  on 
the  south  shores  of  Lake  Washington 
for  the  site  of  the  new  plant,  has  added 
another  shipbuildin.g  concern  to  Seattle's 
large    industrv   in    this   line. 
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MUELLER 

High  Grade  Faucets 

FOR 

BATH,  LAVATORY  AND  SINK 

Give  Long  Service,  Cut  Out  Repairs, 

Fully  Warranted 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO. 

635  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


mark-Lally  Co. 

PLUMBING  and  STEAM  SUPPLIES 

"PERFECTION" 
FLUSH  VALVES 

SHOWROOMS  AND    OFFICE 

235-249  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    /Vlechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

'      CDNSULTINB   ENGINEER      ' 

PACinC   BUILDING    SAN    FRANCISCD 

HEATING  VENTILATIDN  WIRING  ILLUMINATIQN 


ARMCO 

pledged  to 
National  Service 


"Let  there  be  an  end  to  democracy. "  is  the  cvnical  challenge  of  neace-'lestrov- 
ing.  liberty-hating  Prussianized  Germany. 

"Make  the  world  safe  tor  humanity."  is  the  ringing  answer  of  all  peace- 
loving,  liberty-worshipping  nations. 

And  now  the  vast  resources  and  constructive  genius  of  America  are  being 
marshalled  to  crush  German  ruthlessness  with  a  superior  force  of  arms,  men,  sup- 
plies, aeroplanes,  and   transports. 

Arnico  (The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  I  stands  pledged  to  turn  its 
whole  productive  energy  and  capacity  to  the  purposes  of  the  nation  and  our 
brave  allies  until  complete  victory  is  achieved  and  the  evil  doctrine,  "might  is 
right."    is   forever   banished. 

ARMCO  stands  for — American  Ingot  Iron,  the  most  perfect  iron  from  the  stand- 
point of  purity,  density,  evenness — all  physical  qualities  which  make  for  rust 
resistance,  superior  welding  and  enameling  properties,  high  workal)ilit\  and  elec- 
trical conductivity. 

ARMCO  stands  for^  One  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  manufacturing  equip- 

nxMits  utilized   in   the  fabrication  of  high-grade  metals. 

ARMCO  stands  for—  A  working  organization   exceptional   in  ability  and  .spirit — - 

banded    and    held    together    under   the   benevolent   policy   of   the   square   deal    for 

every  nian--actuated  from  president  to  factory  hand  by  common  loyalty,  purpose 

and  understanding. 

ARMCO  stands  for — National    service   and    100' f    Americanism    both    during   and 

iifter  the  war. 

The  more  the  Nation  asks  of  us,  the  more  we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of 
those  manufacturers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  utilize  Armco  Iron  as  the 
basic   material   tor  their  sheet  and   plate  metal  parts. 

When  normal  conditions  are  restored,  we  shall  make  every  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply customers'  needs  with  the  QlfAUTY  PRODUCTS  and  SERVICE  that  the 
Arnico  name  and  trade-mark  stand   for. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOVVN,  OHIO 

Licensed    Manufacturers    under   Patents   granted    to    the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

ARMCO   Iron    Sheets,    Roofing, 
Pipe,  Gutter  and  Metal  Lath 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  OfTice  —  Monadnock  HuiUlinK,  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  OfHces  in   New    Yorii,   Chicago.  Pittsburgh.   Cleveland, 
Detroit.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  and  Washington.  D.  C. 
An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  Sun  Francisco. 


iron  bcarinz  that  mark  Is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  RolliiiK  Mill 
CoittpAiiy  with  the  skill,  Inlellieence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  possess  In  the  highest  dci^ree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

ROR     BUILDIINGS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

683-87  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369 589  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 

electrical   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with   General   Electrical   Construction   Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco 

J.  W.  BURTCHAELL 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  and  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

357  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone,  Franklin  1002 

BARRETT    <&    HI  UP 

Concrete  Construction  j^  General  Contractors 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4598 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.   J.   DOLAN) 

Lumber.  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles.  Doors.  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Marliet  4264  Office  and  Yard,  1607-1639  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Gio.  H.  Uyer.  President 


R.  W.  DvER.  ViccPres. 


\V   J.  UvKR.  ?ec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


Oregon  Engineers  to  Organize  Club 

'I'lu'  cnj,'iiH'tTs  of  I'lirtlanil  an-  a^ain 
ccinsidcring-  the  i|Ucsti(in  ol  an  engi- 
neers' cliil).  Tlierc  lias  been  a  growing 
demand  for  siieli  an  organization  for  sev- 
eral years,  a.id  nnmerous  lialf-liearted 
attempts  toward  its  formation  liave  l)cen 
made  since  the  Portland  Technical  Cluli. 
after  a  life  of  hut  six  months,  passed 
quietly  away  about  live  years  ago. 

l^'or  two  or  three  months  at  a  time  on 
various  occasions  the  engineers  have 
lianded  together  for  tlic  purpose  of 
meeting  at  weekly  luncheons  at  the 
hotels,  and  though  these  meetings  were 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  were  of  noticeable 
help  in  keeping  up  the  interest  in  en- 
gineering matters  and  broadening  the 
ac(|uaintance  of  those  attending,  there 
came  a  time  each  year  when  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  decided  that  the  re- 
sults no  longer  warranted  the  effort,  and 
discontinued   the   series. 

President  Xunn  of  the  Xorthwestern 
Society  of  Highway  Engineers,  at  the 
July  meeting  of  that  society,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Portland  .\ssociation  of 
Members  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Civil  ICngineers  and  the  Oregon  Society 
of  I-'ngineers,  api)ointed  a  committee  to 
act  with  like  committees  from  the  other 
societies  in  the  formation  of  a  club  and 
the   securing  of   suitable   i|uarters. 


Pottery  Plant  Burned 

The  e.xtensive  pottery  plant  at  Lincoln. 
California,  of  Gladding.  .SlcHean  &  Com- 
pany, was  recently  destroyed  by  lire,  en- 
tailing a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Temporary  frame  buildings  will 
be  put  up  as  an  emergency  measure  until 
after  the  war,  when  permanent  fireproof 
structures  will  be  built. 


Oakland  School  BuiMings 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Cirletl,  Oakland 
architects,  are  preparing  plans  for  three 
manual  training  buildings  for  the  Oak- 
land   Hoard    of    Education.      Also    plans 


liave  been  drawn  for  three  temporary 
neighborhood  schools,  each  building  to 
cost  $450U. 


How 

about 

it! 

Don't  you 
think  that 
a  concern 
that  has 
spent  about 
40  YEARS 
at  it,  ought 
to  come 
pretty  near 
being  able 
to  make 
this  class  of 
machinery 
to  suit  You? 

O^ottfrirb 

ENGINEERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 
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More   Ships   to   Be   Launched 

A  suggestion  that  came  from  tlie  men 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Docks  Company,  that  Labor  Day 
this  year  be  another  launcliing  occa- 
sion, has  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  shipbuilders  in  the  West,  and  as  a 
result  the  day  promises  to  equal  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  the  number  of  ships 
launched. 

Vice-President  Piez,  while  at  Los  An- 
geles, visited  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Docks  Company,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  Labor  Day  launch- 
ing  carnival   was    suggested. 

When  Mr.  Piez  went  to  San  I'Van- 
cisco  later,  on'  his  way  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  he  discussed  the  proposal  vvitli 
shipbuilders  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Tynan,  head  of  the  Union  plant 
of  the  IBethlehem  Shipbuilding  CorjJor- 
ation,  Ltd.,  held  a  conference  with  labor 
leaders  of  the  district  and  annoiinced 
afterward  that  on  Labor  Day  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  yards  will  launcli 
eighteen    ships. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Docks  yard  promises  that  si.x  ves- 
sels will  go  over  on  Labor  Day,  as 
compared  with  three  on  July  4.  So  if 
these  promises  are  made  good,  twenty- 
four  vessels  already  are  assured  for  the 
Labor    Day   carnival    of    launchings. 


Housing   Architects    Appointed 

The  Bureau  of  Lidustrial  Housing 
and  Transportation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  announced  the  following  ad- 
ditional appointments  in  connection  \\it!i 
the    housing   projects: 

Niles.  Ohio,  ariliitpct,  Mr.  Oeorsp  II.  Sclnvnii, 
I'HOl)le's    I'.nTlk    bllil.lillK-.    I'ittslHiruli,    Va. 


Leh, 


rt,   Jlr 
Icii,  .W  Iipiirhoi-ii   sfri'i-t,   IMiican".   HI. 

Hetlilehem,    I'm.,    .•ircliiterf .    :\lr.    A. 
Post   Office  buililiiiK.   S"iitli    r.etlilplicni,    V:t. 
Sharon,   Pa.,  anliitect,   .Mr.  (!f..rt.'p  H.  Scliwan. 
People's  Bank  liuilcliiiK:,   I'ittshiirt;ii.   Pa. 

Warren,  Ohio,  an-liiteet,  Mr.  GeorKe  H. 
Schwan,  People's  Bank  building,  Pittsliur^'h. 
Pennsylvania. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  architect,  Henry  Lawreiue 
nniirke.    Lowell.   Mass. 

I'.irtsiiioiitli.  .\.  II.,  anhitects,  Messrs.  Allen 
.■t   Ciillens.   40  Central   street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Klizaheth.  .\.  .1..  arc-liitei-t,  Mr.  Chas.  \V. 
Oaklcv.    IL'.-i!)  Clinton   place,  Klizalieth,   N.  J. 

Ahe'rdeen.  Mil.,  areliitei-ts.  Messrs.  Still. 
Huckler  A;    Fenha^'en.    I'.altiniore.    Md. 

New  Castle,  Del.,  architeit,  .Mr.  Chas.  C. 
Mmv.  I.'i  K.  4(ltli  street.   New   York  City. 

Lowell.  Mass..  arcliitert.  Mr.  James  H. 
Kiti-hie,  s  I'.eaeon  street.  Iioston,  Mass.:  town 
planner,   .Mr.  Warren  H.  .Manning. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Petit  has  recently  opened  of- 
fices in  the  Sharon  building,  San  Fr.ancisco, 
having  been  sent  here  from  Washington 
as  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Nation;il 
Housing  Corporation. 


San  Jose  Factory 

Mr.  Benj.  G.  McDougall,  Sheldon 
building,  San  Francisco,  made  the  archi- 
tectural plans  for  the  first  unit  of  the 
Figprune    Cereal     Company's    new     fac- 
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Mckinley  Monument,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco 


CAST  IN  BRONZE  BY 

E.  DE  ROME 

Brass    Foundry 

STATUARY 
MAUSOLEUM    DOORS 

AND 

BRONZE  CASTINGS 

The  Donner  Monument 
for  the  Native  Sons,  re- 
cently unveiled,  was  cast 
at  the  De  Rome  Foundry 

Office  and  Foundry 

1076    59th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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tory,  ti)  l)e  crciti'd  at  l-'oiirih  ami  l.iwis 
>(rci-ts.  San  Jose.  Mr.  J.  S.  lioKart.  Mill? 
Iiuilding;,  is  the  construction   nianaRcr. 


Fourth   Liberty   Loan 

In  preparation  tor  tlu-  I'ourlh  I.ihtrty 
Loan  campaign,  exiu-cted  to  he  waged 
from  Scptemhcr  28  to  Octoher  19.  the 
organization  in  the  Twelfth  Federal 
Reserve  District  has  been  completed. 
(Jovernor  James  K.  Lynch  of  this  Fetl- 
eral  district  has  announced  tlu-  list  of 
State  chairmen  who  have  formally  ac- 
cepted   their    appointments. 

Following  are  the  State  chairmen : 
II.  J.  McClung,  Phocni.x,  -Ariz.;  Charles 
R.  Blyth.  San  I'rancisco,  Xorthern  Cali- 
fornia: Henry  S.  McKee.  Los  .Angeles, 
Southern  California:  Montic  B.  Gwinn. 
Boise,  Idaho:  G.  H.  Taylor.  Reno,  Xev.; 
l-'dward  Cookingham,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Hcber  J.  Grant,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utaii: 
Joseph  A.  Swalwell,  Seattle,  \Vash.:  L. 
Tenney    Peck,    Honohihi,    Hawaii. 

John  A.  McGregor  will  be  chairman 
of  the  San  F'rancisco  Patriotic  Liber.y 
Loan    Committee   of   One   Thousand. 

Xo  official  announcement  of  the 
amount  of  the  fourth  loan  has  htcTi 
made. 


Alex.  Coleman  Honored 

Mr.  .Alexander  Coleman.  7(16  Ellis 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  received  state 
recognition  by  an  appointment  to  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  California 
.State  Board  of  Plumhin.g  Flxamincrs  (San 
I'rancisco  county  I.  The  other  members 
of  the  board  are  Dr.  William  Haslcr.  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Milton  Lyons.  Tlic 
duties  of  the  board  are  to  pass  upon  all 
api)lications  for  licenses  from  bolh  mas- 
ter and  journeymen  plumbers. 

The  honor  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cole- 
man is  very  gratifying  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  ai)preciation  of  his  \aluablc 
work  as  a  director  of  the  Xational  .Asso- 
ciation of  .Master  Plumbers  and  presi- 
dent of  the  San  I'rancisco  branch  of  the 
same  organization.  Mr.  Coleman  is  serv- 
in.g  his  sixth  year  as  head  of  the  local 
organization,  while  the  directorship  of 
the  national  body  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  three  successive  terms. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Miller  Busy 
Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  architect  in  the  Lick 
building.  San  I'rancisco.  has  completed 
))lans  for  a  one-story  brick  emergency 
hospital  building  to  he  erected  at  the  new 
.Alameda  i)lant  of  the  fiethlehcm  Ship- 
building Corporation:  also  plans  for  a 
two-story  and  basement  brick  service 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  Bethlehem 
.Alameda  plant,  and  a  one-story  frame 
cafeteria,  the  two  to  cost  $100,000.  The 
cafeteria  will  accommodate  1500  men  :it 
one  time. 


Made  by 


IT- 
A  Sign  of  Quality 


The  phrase.  "Made  by  Bowser." 
long  ago  took  on  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  the  mere  words  indi- 
cate. Each  new  in;?tallation  is  a 
striking  testimonial  of  inimitable 
Bowser  quality.  Architects  rec- 
ommend Bowser  Systems.  En- 
gineers delight  to  see  them  in- 
stalled. Owners  praise  their  ser- 
vice. 

Write   tor   our   proposition. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Ft.  WAYNE,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Telephone 
Douglas  4323 


S«n    Fr.nciBCO   Offic 

612  Howard  St. 


Whc-n 


vriliiiR  to  .\dvertise 
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H.  W.  Fincke  Qeo.  C.  Derby 

IDEAL  HEATING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

FAN  SYSTEMS  FOR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 

General  Sheet  Metal  Work  Warm  Air  Furnaces 

Ideal  Air  Washers  Blow  Pipe  Systems 

PHONE  MARKET  3708  192  ERIE  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS—SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


jiciHuHe"  J.     C.      HURLEY       CO.  aaTfielS''l1.5§ 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems  509-511  Sixth  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        =""^  '""*'■  *°'"' 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to    JOHN    G.    SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


A.  LETTICH 

355  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone    —     Park    234 


Plumbing 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Represen'.ative 

559-561   Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  J047 

Telephone  DOUGLAS  4109 

GRACE  &  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511-513  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Pitcher  Door  Hangers 
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Give  Service 

Satisfaction 

Are    Dependable 
Durable  and 
Economical 

No  extra  thickness  of  wall 
required.  Installed  in  Sy^  inch 
partitions.  Specify  sliding  doors 
in  place  of  swinging  doors. 

Manufactured  by 

National  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company 

HUMPHREY  APARTMENT.S.  .S.\N  FR.\NCKS<;o  ^  '' 

C.  A.  MEUSSDORFFER,  Architect  i"  Kearny 

^t  3580 


Equipped  with   PITCHER    HANGERS. 


326  Market  Street 
SAN  FRAXCISCo 


SLOAN  VAIVE  COMPANY'S 

ROYAL  fLUSN  VALVfS 

Loinbine  correct  nicclianical  de- 
sign and  highest  efficiency 
with  ease  of  operation,  extreme 
simplicity  and  remarkable  dur- 
ability. 

Are  furnished  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  adaptable  to  a  wide 
range  of  method  of  application 
and  working  conditions. 

Moderate  in  cost  to  install — 
maintenance  expense  negligible. 
The  ideal  equipment  for  indus- 
trial, office,  hotel  and  apart- 
ment buildings;  schools,  jails. 
comfort   stations,   etc. 

You  eliminate  risk  when  you 
specify  the  Royal  Flush  Valve 
— its  reputation  is  country-wide. 

SLOAN   VALVE  COMPANY 

Chicago,  111. 

MONADNOCK  BLDG. 

San  Francisco 


c 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 
Wall  Paper 

1C42  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

576  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  5990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Haws'  Sanitary 
Drinking 
Fountains 

No   Better    Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home  Product. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 
1808  Harmon  St.        Berkeley,  Cal. 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

Americao  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts. 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  manv  vears — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


KEWANEE  WATER    SU  PPLY  SYSTEMS 


SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

1 17-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Sultet  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

W'e  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supplv  the 
trade  with  ALVALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  paints. 


rill-"    \k(  111  Tier  AM)  F. \' ( i  1  \ I-. !•: R 


STANDARDIZED 

The  new  Ohio-Tucc  electric  cleaner  is 
standardized  in  every  part  like  a  niacliine  gun 
and  jnst  as  efficient. 

Its  good  sweeping  and  cleaning  qualities 
make  the  Ohio-Tuec  a  steady  current  con- 
sumer. 

The  e.xperience  put  into  the  making  of  the 
Ohio-Tuec  is  that  of  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
facturers of  electric  cleaners  in  the  country 
and  The  United  Electric  Company  guaran- 
tees every  TUEC  sent  out. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  Ohio-Tuec  possesses  all  the  latest  ad- 
vantages and  improvements  and  is  an  easy 
seller. 

The  revolving  brusli  is  positive  driven.  It 
picks  up  the  longest  cotton  strands,  hairs  or 
ravellings  right  away.  The  electric  switch 
is  in  the  machine  and  not  on  the  handle. 

By  the  simplest  device  the  dust  bag  is  freed 
for  emptying. 

A  sample  Ohio-Tuec  ought  certainly  to  be 
alongside  your  other  fast  selling  specialties. 
Write  for  selling  proposition  now. 


Manufactured  by 

THE 

UNITED    ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

CANTON,   OHIO 


J.  F.  KINDER 

1.U6  Belmont  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Los  Anfteles  Representative 

BARKER  BROS. 

724  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


San  Fruncisco  Representatives 

San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  System 

.Sutter  &  Stockton  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


riling  to  Advertisers  please  mention  tins  magazine 
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The  Multnomah  Hotel 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Not  the   shell,   but  the   kernel   of  the   nut  is  the  good  eating. 

So,  the  simple  architectural  lines  of  the  exterior  of  the  great 
Multnomah  Hotel  do  not  do  full  justice  to  its  beauty  of  interior 
finish,  its  lobby  of  magnificent  distances,  its  ornate  gold  dining 
room,  its  spacious  mezzanine  and  the  ball  rooms,  nor  to  the 
simple  elegance  of  its  bed  rooms  and  rich  suites.  As  a  complete 
hotel  plant  we  believe  the  Multnomah  has  no  superior  West  of 
Chicago. 

Finding  the  Multnomah  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  business,  or  of 
travel,  is  like  hanging  up  your  hat  in  your  own  home.  You 
know  that  comfort  and  a  good  dinner  await  your  pleasure. 


entioii  this  magaz 


•iiiK  A ki.  II rn-A'i'  AM)  i-:N(;ixi:i-;k 
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Evergreen    Cemetery,    Oakland 


All  PLASTER  WORK,  including  CEMENT 
EXTERIOR  FINISH  by 

C.  C.  MOREHOUSE 

877  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco 

PLASTERING,  CEMENTING 
AND  ART  STONE 

of  all    kinds   cast   in   moulds  or 
run  on  walls  of  brick  or  concrete 

Less  expensive  than  granite  or  sandstone — equally  attrac- 
tive— more  durable. 

The  best  effect  for  a  Mausoleum. 

All  trim,  sills,  jamb-heads,  capitals,  columns,  balusters  and 
ornaments  cast  in  moulds  and  set  in  place  like  stone  blocks. 
All  plain  wall  surfaces  of  concrete  cemented  close  and  with 
granite  finish  tool  marks,  jointing,  mica  sparkle,  homeblend 
specks,  etc.  indistinguishable  from  real  granite  or  any 
stone  selected  for  imitation  BcHJfonl,  Manti,  Colusa,  etc. 


When  writinK  to  .Xdvcrliscrs  pie 
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iVlacGRUER  Sz  CO. 

CONTRACTING   PLASTERERS 

r80Ts"'ieSt".'ph'oneSu'tte?6-00  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  g^N  FRANCISCO 


Members  Builders  Exchange 


A.   KNOWLES  R.   H.   MATHEWSON 

KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

CONTRACTORS   and   ENGINEERS 

Fireproof  and  Reinforced  442    Call    Bldg.,  San    Francisco,  CaL 

Concrete  Construction  Phone  Sutter  4712 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter  3580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San  Francisco 

CARNAHAN  &  MULFORD 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
Telephone  Kearny  4195  504LUNINQ   BLDQ.  45  Kearnj  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


Room  803  Charlston  Building 

251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACR.\MENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

IX'CORPO  RATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Phone  Kearny   3526  A.  H.  Berg.trom 

Enc  Lange 

LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

ICSTABLISHED     1900) 

207-210  Sharon  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


ROUND  OAK  RANGES 

French  and  Steel  Ranges  for  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Improved  Warm  Air  Furnaces  for  the  Home 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co. 

Ahva\-s  at  Your  Service  at 

826  MISSION    ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO    Telephone  Carfield  1422 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

5I-6.S  FIRST  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  writiiiR  to  .Xdvcrtiscrs  please  mcniion  this  maii.izine. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   14tli   Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  Franlilin  1006 


Alex.  Coleman 

CONTRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEATlN(i=PLCMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  <I65 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 


LightiiiiJ^  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      j«      j«       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 

Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN 

&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

a=D 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 

Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 

467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.   Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertis 
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CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qen'l  Contraclors  Ass'n.  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Ouarrics.   Rocklin  and  Portervillc  TtKphone  Main   82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco       -       cal. 


A.  C.  S 

CHINDLEK. 

Hr.-sidenl. 

CH.-\b.  F.  ST.AUFF.\CHEK.  Si-c 

r,•lar^ 

THE 

RIINK 

&   SCHIINDUER  CO. 

218-228 
Bet.  M 

Manufacturers  ol 
BANK, 

THIRTEENTH  ST 
ission  and  Howard  Sts. 

INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 
OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 
SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

S.AN  FR.ANCISCO. 
Tolephone:  Marke 

C.\L 

t  47-t  ■ 

O.  BAMANN.  President  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .S^  BRANNAN  ST.  Phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN-  OFFICF-  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

MAlNOFllCt.  BERKELEY  2143  Center  Street 

SANTA    CLARA.    CAL.  SAN  JOSE.  .■. V 16  N.  F.rst  Street 


L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

347  CALL    BUILDING  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEO.     W.     BOXTOrN     <&     SOIN 

General   Contractors 

Office.   1233  HEARST  BUILDINCi  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 


PHONE    OOIIGLAS  2370 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON   BUILDING  .SAN  FRANCISCM),  CAL 
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WAR  SAVINOS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  rV  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


The  Fighting  Quarter 

Where  is  the  man  who  can't  save  one  quarter — 25  cents? — who  cannot 
lend  that  small  amount  to  his  Government  to  help  win  the  war? 

Where  is  the  woman,  the  girl,  the  boy,  the  child  that  cannot  spare  that 
small  coin  to  help  meet  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  Country's  life? 

Practically  every  one  of  our  hundred  million  Americans  can  do  tliat  much. 
Nearly    every    jnan,   woman   and   child   in   America   can   save   a   quarter. 

Every  25  cents  you  lend  your  Government  instantly  becomes  a  Fighting  Quarter. 
The  only  reason  millions  ol'  people  have  not  turned  their  quarters  into  Fighting 
ijuarters  is  because  they   have  not   believed   that   the   Government   really   needs   them. 

The  Government  DOES  Want 
The  Quarters 


the     dollars 


It   artually 
vlio    cannot 


two     bit; 


e  KoUl 
fits  the  quarters  of 
•e  more.  It  wonlil 
ich  rather  have  a  quarter  each 
ent.v  flifferent  people  than  $5.<M> 
le.  For  if  twent.v  people  save 
i  each  and  lend  it  to  the  Gov- 
people 


bled 
to  the  ranks  of  the  saver 
that  twenty  individuals  beH:in  to  think 
about  reducing'  expenses — about  cuttiutr 
out  extravagance  and  waste — about  doing 
without    the    non-essentials. 

.\s  a  result  the  Government  meets  less 
interference  in  obtaining  needed  supplies 
from  the  factories  for  the  soldiers.  Haw 
materials  and  labor  are  at  a  premium 
and  in  great  demand.  The  supply  is  lim- 
ited. The  Governmeut  is  being  delayed 
in  obtaining  airplanes,  machine  guns, 
steel  for  shir>s.  gas  masks,  helmets,  bul- 
lets, guns,  shells,  overcoats,  sweaters 
and    shoes. 

The  Government  wants  you.  citizen,  to 
reduce  your  competition.  It  wants  you 
to  buy  fewer  things,  to  spend  less,  to 
save    more. 

It  wants  you  to  release  the  workmen 
from  making  things  for  you  so  that  they 
may  make  things  for  the  army  and  navy. 

It    wants    you    to    reduce    your    demands 
so    that    it     iiuiv     have    the    supnlies.     the 
■(luipmeut     of 


Wlien  you  save  a  quarter  and  lend  it 
to  the  Governmeut  yon  refrain  from 
spending  it — you  deny  yourself  something. 
That  article  may  then  be  purchased  by 
the    Government. 

The  Government   wants   the   quarters. 

Every  quarter  loaned  the  Government 
becomes    a    patriot,    a    fighting    quarter. 

Kvery    quarter    hoarded    is    a    slacker. 

Kvery    quarter    wasted    is    a    traitor. 

A  quarter  each  from  a  liundred  million 
Iieople  will  make  available  for  Govern- 
ment use  twenty-five  million  dollars' 
worth    of    materials. 

The  Government  wants  every  one  of  us 
in    this    campaign. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  buy  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Thrift  or 
War  Savings  Stamps;  this  is  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few.  The 
(Jovernnient  wants  tliem  in  tlie  hands  of 
the   many. 

With  your  quarter,  buy  a  Thrift  Stamp. 
It  is  only  a  loan  to  the  Government  and 
you   will  get   your  money   back. 

Buy  a  25-cent  Thrift  Stamp  as  often 
as  you  can  save  a  quarter.  When  you 
have  sixteen,  exchange  them  for  a  War 
Savings  Stamp.  This  will  pay  you  4 
per  cent  compound  interest.  It  is  the 
best  investment  in  the  world,  for  it  lias 
the  entire  United  States  as  Security. 

It  is  to   .vour   interest   to   do   this.     Tour 


till 


>lili 


futii 


rtau 


er   if 


U.  S.  Government  War- Savings  Committee 

(CALIFORNIA) 
402  Bankers'  Investment  Building,  San  Francisco 

This    siiace    patrioti<-ally    coiilriliuto,!    for 
The   Arcliitect    au<i    Kugilii 
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INSUR.\NCE 

SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO 

CO. 

INSIRANCE  BROKKRS 

.?.?,?  Pine  Stroot.  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield   1587 

Capital  SI.OOO.UUO  CALIFORNIA  DEPART.MENT  Surplus  $4,014,180.62 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BONDS  ANDCASUALTY  INSURANCE 

20.^206  Merchants  Exchange  BuildinS  .SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

ROBERTSON   &  HALL 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  27.50  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOISDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 

C.  K.   BENNETT,   Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone   Kearnj    1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACIFIC     DEPARTMEINT 


Olobe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

120  Leldcsdorff  street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRANCISCO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(Members  of  Builders  ExclLinye,  ISO  Jessie  St.      General  Contractors  Assn.,  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 
MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN    PAVING 
General  Offices: 

576  Monadnock  Building  .San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


J.    B.    CRONVE 

Olass  of  >\.ll  Kinds 

1372-74-76  TURK  ST.,  SAN  FR.\NCISCO  Tel.  West  1398 


GR   A  VfT  I         "R  O  r^  "K"         Quick   Service   anv    point   in 
^^-^^  ^  l^J^-rVVyV><lV        jhg  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif. 

GRANT  ROCK  AND  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

327  328  Cory  Buildintt  FRESNO,  CALIF. 
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UNITED     STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  — ■  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 
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BRADSHAW 

SANITARY      GARBAGE 

CHUTE 

For  full  particulars  see 

AYLSWORTH  AGENCIES  CO. 

501  Mission  St.                                 San  Francisco 

Tel.,  Douglas  4405 

GEO. 

\.  BOS. 

Consultini*  Fn 

BOS 

gineer 

&  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors 

HE.\RST  BLDG.,  S.\N 
Phone  KEARN\ 

FR.\NCISGO 
3021 

p.  A.  1 

aimer                             I'clcr  Pctersei 

W.    L.    Kcllev                               0.   Q. 

Hoaas 

PALMER 

& 

PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776 

Alonadnock  [tuilding 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAL. 

Pho 
601 

ne  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

CROCKER  BUILDING 

CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3580 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

.SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and   INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 
Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bidg.,  San  Francisco 


J. 

D. 

HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:   725  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Do 
liflLDERS  EXCHANf-.K 

uslas  ,W« 
180  JESSIE  STREET 

CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

•MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCLSCO 
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Underwrite 
The  Builder 


OF  all  our  fortunes  .  .  .  The 
United  States  has  pledged 
its  credit  to  Democracy.  That 
Autocracy  may  perish  from  the 
earth,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  perish  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  A  thou- 
sand guns,  a  million  shells  must 
be  ready  to  their  hands  each  day 
if  they  are  not  to  die  in  vain. 

Liberty  Bonds  buy  Guns 
and    Shells    and    Ships 

SUBSCRIBE    TO   THE 
4TH   LIBERTY  LOAN 

between   September  28   and 
October  19. 


When  writinff  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazii 
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ACRES  or  MARBLE 

THE  great  underground  marble  quarries  at  West 
Rutland  have  a  floor  space  over"  seventeen 
acres  in  extent  —  all  lighted  and  worked  by  electric- 
ity —  a   wonderful   system   of  tracks   and   tunnels. 

These  quarries  produce  varied  grades  of  blue  and  white,  as 
well  as  the  many  variegated  types  which  have  had  so  large  a 
part  in  the  architectural  development  of  the  country.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  Branches  will  be  glad  to  point  out  buildings 
finished  in  Rutland  marble. 

VERMONT   MARBLE    CO. 

Froctor,   "Vermont 
San    Francisco  Portland  Xacoma 


itiiiR  to  Advertisers  pleasf  mention  this  mag;i 
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Fuller's  Factory 
White  Enamel 

An  intense  White   Enamel   Finish. 

Adapted  for  use  on  interior  walls  and 
ceilings  of  Factories  and  Industrial  Plants. 
The  Enamel  dries  with  a  hard,  brilliant 
gloss  and  by  reason  of  its  light  reflecting 
properties  has  economic  value. 

For  every  specific  purpose  for  which  Fac- 
tory White  Enamel  is  adapted  it  is  the 
best  protective,  sanitary  and  germ  proof 
coating  that  can  be  made. 

Light  lessens  nerve  strain  and  stimulates 
effort  consequently  Employees  work  to 
better  advantage  in  well  lighted  rooms. 

Conserve  the  sight  by  proper  light 

USE 

Factory  White  Enamel 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


1  n  L 


ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER,    1918 

PVBLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


25c  A  COPY 


$2.50  A  YEAR 


%ECENT  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  cARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  'DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING 


Honolulu-  Ecfuador 


Aontia^o 


Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
sold  throughout  the  world. 

You  will  find  them  installed  in  the 
best  residences  and  the  largest 
buildings  of  the  Orient,  South 
America,  Australia  and  a  dozen 
other  countries. 

By  sheer  force  of  their  quality  and  origi  = 
nal  designs,  they  quickly  attain  leadership 
in  all  fields. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR    SALE    BY    AI,L    .lOBKKKS. 


Main  Office  and  Show  Boom 

fii  New  Montgomery  St., 

Sun  Frnnrisco,  Calif. 


Kii'hmnnd  nnd  S:i 
ralilo,  Calif. 
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=  Citizens  Savings  Bank  Building,  Pasadena 
=  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom,  Architects 

I  The  banking  rooms  of  this  modern  bank  and 

=  office  building  are  equipped  with 

I  WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

=  Manufactured   by 

I  Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

=  2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,    LOS  ANGELES 

=  Represented  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  by 

I        C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

=  EASTON  BUILDING 

I  985     Market     Street, 

I  EDWIN  C.   DEHN, 

E  Hearst  Building,  Market    and  Tliird  Sts. 

=;illllliilllllllliiiiiiillililtliiiiiiillli 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  Ije  made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.   fOa  L|ra|  THE    LABLL 

If  your  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


The  Above  Types  of  THERMOSTATS  for 
VENTILATION  and  DIRECT  RADIATION 
Respectively,  are  less  than  five  inches  long 
and  represent 

JOHNSON  (Hu"Tdity)  CONTROL 

Write  us  about  them 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  CO. 

3U  Rialto  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
604  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
800  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore, 
1104   White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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©UR   EXHIBIT  of   Plumbing   Fixtures  is  open 
for   inspection.      See   Fixtures   in   actual   operation. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings. 
Metals,  Steam.  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating  Appa- 
ratus, Stoves,  Ranges  and  Kitchen  Utensils.  Show 
Room,  64  Sutter  St.  Main  Office  and  Warehouse. 
Sixth,   1  ownsend   and    Blu.xome  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 


Planning  The  Private  Garage 


ecmtk 
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Oil  and  Gasoline  Storage  Systems 


Are  a  necessity  always,  to  make 
the  ga'"age  complete  —  make  it 
safe — convenient — and  a  saving 
proposition. 

BOWSER    Equipment  is  Fire- 
Proof,  Theft  -  Proof,  Dirt  -  Pro.if 


and  Loss  -  Proof.  Because  it  is 
built  to  meet  underwriters'  in- 
spections —  with  every  conve- 
nience and  oil  saving  device. 

Write  or   'phone  us  at  once  for 
fom|)lctc  information. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office:  612   Howard  Street,  Telephone  Douglas  4323 
Sales  Offices  In  All  Centers  Representatives  Everywhere 


'itin?  to  Advertisers  please   mention   this  magazine. 
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Gladding,HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  Lincoln.Cal 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 

The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Tenants  of  high-class  apartments  regard  Prometheus 

as    a    household    necessity — as    much    so    in    keeping 

meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cold. 

Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  new  and  holding  i 

Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  injuring  finest  china.     Wireless  heati 

practically  unlimited  life,  placed  independent  of  shelves,  are  used  exclusively. 

THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC   CO.,    Manufacturers 
M.  E.  II.\MMONI).  317   Humboldt   Bank  Buildine,  San  Francisco. 


lid  tenants, 
ig  units  of 


CLAY 


ROOFING  TILE 
MISSION  SPANISH 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE. 


RRTPK    PRESSED    FIRE    COMMON 

A-'AVX  V^Xm.  SAMPLES  SUBMITTED 

UNITED    MATERIALS     COMPANY 

Crossley  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO       Sutter  4884 


Master  Builders  Method  —  with  Master  Builders 
Concrete  Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 
over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,0^)0  satisfied  users. 
Over  80,000,000  sq.  ft.  in  everyday  use.  Makes  the  ideal  type  of  floor  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  for  our  "Primer" — a  complete  text  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  concrete  floors.     Sent  FREE,  without  obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;  Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete    Hardner;    Master   Builders    Black    Concrete    Hardner;    Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads;  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works :     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Raymond  C.  Grant 

Helena,  Mont. 
F.  S.  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
A.  E.  Banks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Whe 
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Califbrttia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


August  F.  Pick 


Albert  E-  Pick 


Pick  Brothers 

Painters, 

Paper  -  Hangers, 

Decorators 


Dealers  in 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass 

475  HAIGHT  ST., 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Park  4428— Res.  Park  2148 

When  wrilinK  to  Advertisi 


L.p  ;/,"..',' 

Archiua 
Clinton  Comlrucum  Co  .  General  Contract,  rs 

The    Pacific     Coast    Shredded 

Wheat    Company,      Oakland, 

California 

Every  modern  factory  is  an 
advertisement  for  Fenestra 
Solid  Steel  Windows.  Ask 
for  our  Stock  Sash  Folder. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

DEPARTMENT     A20,    DETROIT.     AUCH. 


BEAUTIFUL    GARDEN    EFFECTS 

for   the  Citv  or  Suhiirtian  Hume 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 

Office  Nurseries  at 

141  Powell  Street  Beresford, 

San  Francisco         San  Mateo  County 
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WILL    HELP   WIN    THE   WAR 


^^ 
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Ship     Faith."     Lensith.  i36  feet.     Beam,  44  feet.    Capacity 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Builders 


"  Concrete  for  Ships" 

Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


Specify  Fan  Shell  Beach  Sand 

— =^  and  Del  Monte  White  Sand 

for  a  Perfect  Stucco  Finish. 


This  shows  the  possibilities  of 
Concrete  Construction  with 
Del  Monte  White  Sand  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  for  a  perfect 
cement  finish. 


^ 


■•^'v 
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Pacific    Improve- 
ment Company 

CROCKER  BLDG. 

San    Francisco 

Phone 

Sutter 

6130 
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AKCIIITHX'TURAL  TERRA  COTTA 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    BIdg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles   Pressed   Brick   Company   and   United 
Materials     Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 
Francisco. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal. 
ASBESTOS    ROOFING.   PACKING.    ETC. 
Aspromet  Co..  Hohart   I!Wr..  San   Francisco. 
H.    \V.   JohnsManville   Co.,    San   Francisco.   Los 

Angeles    and    Portland,    Ore. 
Plani      Rubber     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 
Orannan    St.,    San    Francisco. 
AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company,  243  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 
St.,  San   Francisco. 
BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218  13th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market   St.,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Home    Mfg.    Co..    543    Brannan    St.,    San    Fran- 


Mullen   Manufacturing   Co 
Francisco. 

Desk   Co.,    677    M 


Rausch   St.,   Sa 


Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co..  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,   San  Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa   Clara. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles  and   Reno,   Nevada. 

Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,    Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  Coast  agents,  677  Mis- 
sion   St..    San    Francisco.    Oakland    and    Los 
Angeles. 
BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  Genera!  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St..  San 
Francisco. 

Kcwanee    Water    Supply    System,    Simonds    Ma- 
chinery  Co..    117    New    Montgomery    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333   Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bonding  Company  of  America,  Kohl  BIdg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Globe  Indemnity  Co..  120  Leidesdorff  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 
Exchange  BIdg.,  San   Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,.  Insurance 
Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

John  H.  Robertson,  successor  to  Robertson  & 
Hall.    621    First    National    Bank   Building,    San 

BOOK  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 

Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65   First  St.,  San  Fran- 

BRASS  GOODS.  CASTINGS.  ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 


BRICK— PRESSED.  PAVING.   ETC. 
California   Brick   Company,   Niles.   Cal. 
Livermore    Fire    Brick    Works,    Livermore,    Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company.    Crocker    BIdg.. 


Los  AngeL 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  BIdg.,  S 

Cisco. 


Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  BIdg.,  Los 
Fran- 


BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta.  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St..  San 

Francisco. 
R.    N.     Nason    &    Co.,     151     Potrero    Ave.,    San 


BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles.  Port- 
land, Tacoina  and  Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware, 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  .-Sngeles  by 
John    Rountree  &   Co. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES.  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  BIdg.. 

San  Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St..    San 
Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home     Manufacturing    Companv,     543     Brannan 

St.,  San  Francisco.  . 

Fink  &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,    San   Fran- 

ng  Company.   64    Uausch   St., 
ancisco. 

CEMENT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Ce 
ment  Co.,  2  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,    Crocker   BIdg.,    San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    BIdg..    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston.  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
523     Market     St.,     San     Francisco. 


FOR  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEKRS 


STANDARD  PHOTOPRINT  SERVICE 

We  sp.  ,ah.c  .u  copy.n,   ^^^^^  ^^^ ^^^^  ^^p^jj^g   PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS 

370-371  Russ  BIdg.,  235  Montgomery  St. 

Telephone  SLITTER  1675  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Blue  Prints,  Tracings, 
Pencil  Drawings,  Ink 
Drawings.  Specifica- 
tions.  Surveys,  etc. 
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Tay,  Geo.  H 25 

Tittle.  H.  S 134 
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Tuec  Cleaner 28 


United  Electric  Co 28 

United  Materials  Co 4 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co 144 


Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.  1 7-2 1 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company..     27 

Pacific  Fence  Co 9 

Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co .  .   132 
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W 

Walter.  D.  N.&  E.&  Co 10 

Waterhouse,  Wilcox  Co 30 

Weber.C.F.&Co 2 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works  32 

Western   Blind  &  Screen   Co.  2 

Western  Iron  Works 33 

Western  Photo  Co 134 

White  Bros 119 

Wilson,  W.  F..  Co 132 

Wold.  C.L..  Co 145 

Woods.  Huddart  &  Gunn 27 

Woodin  &  Little 34 


Zelinsky.  D.  &  Sons 138 


Till-:    AKCIIITFCT    AND    EX(^I\KI-.R 


WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


233  GRANT  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SimKR   180 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECiriC 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Hay  Slate  I'.rick  and  Cinient  Coaling,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth.  llowland  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Boston.  Mass.  llanibly  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco   and    Los   Angeles. 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement.  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armoriie.  sold  by  \V.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co..  34  First  St..  San  Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co..  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler.   218    I3th   St..   San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San   Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company.  .i43  I'.rannan  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co..  310  California  St..  San 
Francisco. 

COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burning  Co.,  275  Con- 
necticut St..  San   Francisco. 

Vulcan    Iron    Works.    San    Francisco. 

H.  W.  Jobns-Manville  Company,  1st  and  How- 
ard  Sis.,    San   Francisco. 

COMPUESSEl)  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr.  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sis., 
San    Francisco. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton   Construction    Co.,    140   Townsend  street, 

San   Francisco. 
K.   E.   Parker.   251    Kearny   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp.  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen.     Monadnock     Bldg..     San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE  HARDNER 

Master  Builders  Method,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  C.  Roman.  Sharon  Bldg. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co..  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


A.TION    INDEX-Contlnu«d 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United    States    Steel    Products    Co.,    San    Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted    Bars.       Sold    by    Woods,    Huddart    & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Co., 


Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  M'esh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE  SURFACING 

P.   Fuller  &   Co..   San 

CONTRACTORS.  GENERAL 

K.  E.  Parker,  251  Kearny  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp.  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlcfield.  565    Si-xteenth    St..    Oakland. 
Houghton  Construction   Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Larsen.    Sampson    5;    Co..     Crocker    Bldg.,    San 


J.    D.   Ha 


ah. 


Chronicle    Bldg..    San    Fran- 


Chas.   Stockholm  &   So 


Mo 


adnock   Bldg..   San 


A.  D.  CoUman,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Construction  Company,  140  Townsend 
St..    San   Francisco. 

L.  G.  Bergren  &  Son.  Call  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Monson   Bros.,    191)7    Bryant   St..   San    Frani:i>c.i. 

Grace  &  Bernieri.  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Geo.  W.  Boxton  &  Son,  Hearst  Bldg.. 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Knowles  &  Mathewson.  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin;  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mcl.eran   &   Peterson,   Sharon   Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Mee.se  &  Gottfried.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Portland  and  Seattle. 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephom 

Kearny 

2028 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR   FREE   PLANS   SAVE   YOU   MORE   THAN   EQUIPMENT    COSTS 
We  have  equipped  959r  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES— Orpheum,    Pantages   or   Empress   Theatres,   San    Francisco.     All    Turner 
&  Dahnken   Houses.     Theatres  everywhere.     L.  A.,   Lincoln  and   Manual  Arts   High.   Los 
Chaffee    Union    High,    Ontario      Santa    Cruz    High    School       Bakersfield    High 
School.     And  over  one  hundred  others. 

EDWIN    H.  FLAGG    SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANCiELES 

and   J.   D.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAGES  BLDQ..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS-    SPE-CIFICATION    INDEX-Continaed 


CORK   TILING,    FLOORING.    ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.     Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa   Marina  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

CRLTSHED   ROCK 

Grant  Gravel   Co.,  Cory  Bldg.,  Fresno,   Cal. 
California   Building  Material   Company,  new  Call 

Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Niles    Sand,    Gravel    &    Rock    Co.,    Mutual    Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 
Damp  Resisting  Paint. 


Fulli 
Impe 


Sa 
Waterpr 


ade  by  W.  P. 


mfrd.     by     Brooks     & 
Doerr,     Reed     Baxter,     agent.    Merchants    Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
"Mauerene,"    sold    by   Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock 

Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
"Pabco"     Damp-Prooling     Compound,     sold     by 
Paraffine  Paint   Co.,   34   First   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher   Hanger,   sold    by   National    Lumber    Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,    San 

Francisco;    D.   F.   Fryer  &   Co.,  B.   V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain,  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los   Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery  St.,    Sar 


DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer   Elevator   Company,    173 


d,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    Sa 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    683    Howard    St 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Ci 


589  Howard  St., 
413  Lick  Bldg., 
Co.,    507   Montgor 


Newbery    Electrical    Co., 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguishe 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Geo.   A.    Sitlman,  21    Beale  St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.    S.    Tittle.    766   Folsom  St.,    San   Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,    2822     Grove 

St..  Oakland. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and      North 

Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126    Beale   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips.  Pacific   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,  Rialto  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacramento. 
Western   Iron  Works,    141   Beale  St.,  San   Fran- 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 
Scott    Company,    243    Min 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher 
St.,    San    Francisco. 


la    St.,    San    Francisco 
Co.,    507    Montgomery 


FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 

FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,   STORE,   ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
The   Fink   &    Schindler   Co.,   218    13th   St,  San 

Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 


St.,   San   Fr 


FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &   Otter,   827  M: 

Cisco. 
W.   L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St.,   S 

Cisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

"SINCE   1858" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


vriting  to  Advertisers  please  menti( 
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BE-VER'  Artistic 
CORK 

TILING  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ouiet=  Durable 

NiAUK   IX   A  WIDi;  RAXGE  OF  COLORS—  MOUICRATH   IN    I'RK  IC 

W.  L.  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

releplione  (jarfiulil  372 


The  H'j;ld-;ni;  M., 


:-  0'F.,mll  Sir 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFI 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Huetcr  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  \'arnish 

Works,  816  Mission   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrotl  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 

FLUMES 
California   Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West   Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827   Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co.,  826  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,   CTIURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

GARAGE  EQUIPMENT 

Bowser    Gasoline    Tanks    and    Outfit.    Bowser    & 

Co..    612    Howard    St..    San    Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &   Drill  Co.,   San   Francisco 
and   Los  -Angeles. 

GARAGE  H.\RDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountree  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute.  Bittmann  S: 
liatlee.  84  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  sole 
agents   for   Californi.i. 

GLASS 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &  Goepp,  34   Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 

GRADING,  WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction     Co..     1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,   Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St..  San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite   Company,    634666 
Townscnd   St..    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 


CA.TION     lNDEX-Con«nued 


)el  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co..   Crocker   Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 

■rant    Rock  &   Gravel   Co..   Cory    HIdg..    Fresno. 

riles  Sand,  Gravel  &  Rock  Co..  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  704  Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 


HARDWALL    PLASTER 
Henry    Cowell    Lime   &    Ce 


ent   Co.,   San    Fran- 


HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware.  1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan    Sts.,   San 


HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co.,    478    Sutter    St.. 
San    Francisco. 

HE.\TING  AND   VENTIL.ATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 
Francisco. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

Charles    T.    Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Tames  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,   San 
Francisco. 

Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason     St.,    San 


Willian 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguishe 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Scott    Company,    243    Mil 
John    Ringius,    252    Tov 

and    Fourth),      San    F 

HEAT  REGULATION 


Co.,   507   Montgomery 

na  St..  San  Francisco. 
iscnd  St.  (bet.  Third 
incisco. 

ly.     Rialto     Bldg.,     San 


HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Denison  Hollow  Interlocking  Blocks.  Cannon- 
Phillips  Co..  Forum  Bldg..  Sacramento,  and 
the  Howard   Company,  Oakland. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Los 
.Angeles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

HOSE 

Works,     537-539 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIQATE  OUR   PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


riling  to  Adv 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


ARCHITECTS- 
HOSPITAL  FIXTURES 

J.    L.    Mott   Iron    Works.    553    Missi 
Francisco. 

ICE  MAKING   MACHINES 
Vulcan    Iron    Works,    Sa 


Johns-Ma 
Angelei 


■ille     Company,     San    Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


INGOT   IRON 
"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by 

Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co..   251    Kearny    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

INSURANCE 

I.  T.   Costello   Co..  333  Pir 


ICATION   INDEX— Continued 

LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

Paraffine  Companies,  factory  in  Oakland;  ofEce, 
First  St.,   San   Francisco. 

LUMBER 

nudfield  Lumber  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 

Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.',    16    California    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Manufacturing  Company,   San   Francisco, 

Oakland   and    Santa   Clara. 
Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
California    Redwood    Association,    2\6    Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 


Francii 


e  St.,  Sa 

INTERIOR  nECOR.-\TORS 
A.    Falvy,    578    Sutter    St.,    San 
Beach-Robinson    Co.,    J39    Geary    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co..  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.   Childs  Co.,   68  Post  St.,  San   Fra^icisco. 
LAMP  POSTS.  ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works.    553    Mission    St..    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,     141 
Francisco. 
LATHING    MATERIAL 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co., 
San    Francisco, 
LIGHT.    HE.-\T   AND   POWER 
Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg.    Co..    663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 


Powell    St., 


Underwood  Bldg., 
148    Hooper     St.. 


LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Li. 


MAIL    CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp..  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market    St.,   San   Francisco. 


MANTELS 

Mangrum    &    Otte 
Francisco. 


827-831    Mission    St., 


MARBLE 

American  Marble  and   M 

Square,  San  Francisco. 
Joseph    Musto    Sons.   Keenan   Co 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Vermont  Marble  Co..  Coast  branches,  S 

Cisco,  Portland  and  Tacoma. 


MET.VL  DOORS  AND  WINDOW: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co..    Inc.,    5: 
San    Francisco. 


Co.,  25   Columbus 

535    N.   Point 

Fran- 


3    Market    St., 


MET.-\L   LATH 

Ilolloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 


MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co.,    Palo    Alto,    Cal, 
Pacific     Manufacturing     Companv,     S; 

Cisco.    Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 
National    Mill    and    Lumber    Co.,    San 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St, 

Francisco. 


&    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 


OIL   BURNERS 

American    Standard    Oil    Burn 

er    Company,    Sev- 

enth   and  Cedar   Sts.,  Oakia 

nd. 

S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Miss 

on  St.,  San  Fran- 

CISCO. 

T.    P.    Jarvis    Crude    Oil    Bun 

er    Co.,    275    Con- 

necticut   St..   San  Francisco. 

W.     S.     Ray    Mfg.     Co.,    218 

Market    St.,    San 

NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


A  FLAT, 
WASH- 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

151  Potrero  Ave.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 

When  writing  to  .\dvertisers  please  mention  tl 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Clarknck  E.  MisTo.  Hr 


JosKPH  B.  Keenan.  Vice-Pr 


GuiDo  J .  MrsTO.  Sec'y  &  Trca 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 
dSdS 


MARBLE 


( I  !••  K  I  C  K  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAI,. 


ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFI 
ORS.\MZST.\L    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and    Wire    Co..    349 

Seventh   St..    San    Francisco. 
Fair    Manufacturing   Company,   617    Bryant    St.. 
San  Francisco. 


Palm  Iron  &  Bridge  Works,  Sacramcnio. 

C.  I.  Ilillard  Company.  Inc..  19th  and  .Minnesot.i 

^is..    San    Francisco. 
Schreiher   &    Sons  Co.,   represented   by   Western 

Builders   Supply   Co.,    San   Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Sartorius  Company,  Inc.,  15th  and  Utah  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  861-863  How- 
ard St.,  San  Francisco. 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San    Francisco. 

PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works,  San  Francisco. 

PAINT  FOR   CEMENT 

Bass  Hueler    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's    Concreta    for    Cement,    made   by    W.   P. 

Fuller    &    Co..    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland.     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

Paraffine  Companies.  .14  Kir^t  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand   Red 

Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran. 


PAINTING,  TINTING,  ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Tormey  Co..  681  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC. 

The  Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the  Ilaslett 
Warehouse,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

K.  N.  Nason  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,    Portland    and    Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &   Co.,   all    principal   Coast   cities. 

"Satinctte."  Standard  \'arnish  Works,  55  Ste- 
venson  St..   San    Francisc... 


CATION    INDEX-Continued 

PANELS  AND   VENEER 

While  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

P.AVING  BRICK 

California   Brick  Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA 


COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co., 


Crocker    Bldg.,    San 


Asbestos     Works,     537-539 


PIPE    COVERINGS 

Plant      Rubber     and 

Brannan   St.,   San  Francisco. 

PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PLUMBING    CONTRACTORS 

Ale.\   Coleman,    706   Ellis   St.,   San    Francisco. 
A.  Lettich,  365  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Carl   Doell.  Twenty-second  St..  Oaklan.l. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Otis     St.,     San 


Scott  Co.,   Inc.,  243    Minna   St.,   San    Francisco. 
VVrn.  F.   Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 

PLUMBING   FIXTURES.   MATERIALS.    ETC. 

California  Steam  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  671 
Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Crane  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Gilley-Schmid  Company,  198  Otis  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  D.  H.  Gulick,  selling 
agent,  553  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  857  Folsom  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Mark-Lally  Co..  235  Second  St.,  San  Francisco, 
also  Oakland,  Fresno,   San  Jose  and  Stockton. 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  67  New 
Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  149  Bluxome  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

POTTERY 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Lo» 
Angeles,    Oakland   and    Sacramento. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds   Machinery   Co.,    117    New    Montgomery 

St.,    San   Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron  Works,   558   Eighth   St..   San 

Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Companv.  S.iii  I'ran- 

cisco  and   Los  Angeles. 
Pacific    Pumi)   &    Suiiplv    Company,    851.,<(53    Fob 

.som   St..  San    Francisco. 
Woodin  &  Little,   33-41    Fremont   St..   San   Fran- 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

1I30-II44   Ridge  Aveisue         Philadelpmia 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 
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ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL  ^aSS  l?gVN^8 


anent  industrial   buildings 
:al  —  Low  maintenance. 
It  without  paint  under  the  i 


>f  all  classes. 

lost  severe  conditions  of 


Ask  for 
Bulletin. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH         San  Francisco  Office,  Hobart  Bldg. 


ASPROMET    COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFICATION  INDEX 

REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 
Hauser   Window    Company,    157    M 


St.,    San 

ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS.  PARTITIONS, 

ETC. 
C.    F.    Weber   &   Co.,    985    Market   St.,   S.   F. 
Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 

Materials    Co.,    Underwood    BIdg.,    San    Fran- 
Wilson's      Sleel      Rolling      Doors,     Waterhouse- 

Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

KOOFING    AND    ROOFING    MATERIALS 

Asi)romet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Bender  Roofing  Company,  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San    Francisco.  _ 

Niles  Sand,  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 
Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 

"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 

Paraffine   Companies,    Inc..    San    Francisco. 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Vulcanite  Products— Vulcanite  ornamental  roof- 
ings and  Vulcanite  roofing  shingles,  sold  by 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  16th  and  Texas 
Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 

als  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.. 


SCENIC   PAINTING- 


DROP    CURTAINS,   ETC. 
1638    Long 


The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co, 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  512  S.   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company,  677  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING  AND  SOUND  DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land.  Tacoma   and  Spokane. 

The  Parafl^ne  Companies,  Inc..  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK,  SKYLIGHTS.  ETC. 

Asproniet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Stamping  Works,  2269 
Folsom   St.,   San  Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.   P. 


STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72   Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

STEEL   TANKS,   PIPE,   ETC. 
Ocean    Shore  Iron   Works,    558   Eighth   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

STEEL  AND  IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works.  621  Florida  St..  San  Fran- 


I7th 


Dyer    Bros., 

Cisco. 
Golden  Gatt 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Constructii 

Sts.,   San   Francisco, 
Pacific   Rolling  Mills,    17th 


ansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 
Works,  1541  Howard  St..  San 
Co.,    19th    and   Indiana 
d  Mississippi  Sts., 


Francisco. 

Palm   Iron   &  Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 
U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co..    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Schrader   Iron   Works.   Inc..    1247   Harrison   St., 

San   Francisco. 
Southern    California   Ir 


Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,   Sa 
Western   Iron   Works,    1 


nd  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 


STEEL   PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.  : 
The  Pa 


er  Co.,  all  principal   Coast  cities. 
ne  Companies,  Inc..  34  First  St..  Sa 


STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.. 


Fulle 


Co.,   Sa 


San 


Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company. 

Fourth   and    Mateo   Sts..   Los   Angeles;    W.   B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative,  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn.  444  Market   St..   San 

Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co..  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"    solid    steel    sash,    manufactured    by 

Detroit     Steel      Products     Company,      Detroit. 

Mich.      Direct    factory    sales    ofiice.    Foxcroft 

Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Springfield    steel   sash,    sold   bv    Pacific    Building 

Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


VULCANITE      ROOriNGS 

including 

ROLLS,  SHINGLES  and   ORNAMENTAL  EFFECTS 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  COMPANY 

San  Francisco  Depot,  16th  and  Texas  Sts.  Phone  Market  390 


TllK   AKCIIITI-.CT    AND    I-.XCI  \1",F.R  13 


Nt.u'  "<^'^^''  ^^^-  Phone  KLAkNY  2074 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL.  AkliU 

LUMBER 

SIMPLliX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pros.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  V  ice-Prcs.  A.  \V.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill  work    Manufactured 

and    Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -     PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-859  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 

W'lien  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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de  by 


STEEL   WHEELBARROWS 

Champion  and  California  steel  brands,  ma 
Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St., 
Francisco. 


?   Co.,   Gen.    Contractors'  Ass'n, 
Company,    634    Townsend    St., 


McCilvray    bione 

San   Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 
STORAGE    SYSTEMS— GASOLINE.    OIL,    ETC. 
S.    F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,     San 

Francisco. 

STORE    FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp,  34   Davis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
70-72  Fremont  St.,  San   Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Bittniann    &    Battee.    84    Second    St.,    San    Fran- 

TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson     Service     Company,     Rialto     Bldg.,     San 
Francisco. 
THEATER   AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,   365   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 


TILES.   MOSAICS,   MANTELS.   ETC. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St 


San 
517-539 


TILE   FOR  FLOORING 

Hi>ll..wav     E.xpanded     .Metal     Company. 
Secnd    St.,    San    Francisco. 
TILE  FOR  ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Denison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks,     Forum 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 
VACUUM  CLEANERS 

United     Electric    Company,    Canton,    O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Qeaners,  sold  in  California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES 

Sloan     Roval     Flush     Valves.       E.     C.     Whalen, 

Monadnock  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Crane  Radiator   Valves.,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,  .Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San   Francisco. 
v^ALVE  PACKING 

N.   H.    Cook   Belting   Co.,   317   Howard   St.,   San 


VARNISHES 

W.  P.   Fuller  Co.,   all   p 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San 
Portland    and    Seattle. 
Standard   \'arnish   Works,   55    St 


pal    Coast   cities, 
ncisco,  Los  Angeles, 


1    St. .San 
Francisco. 
S.   F.   Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816   Mission   St., 
San   Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,   AWNINGS.   ETC. 

C.   F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market   St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Brind  &  Screen  Co,,  2702   Long   Beach 
Ave..    Los   Angeles. 
\-ENTILATOR   COWLES 

San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping     Works.     2269 
FolFom    St..    San    Francisco. 


VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,    San   Francisco. 

WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 

Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154    Phelan     Bldg., 
San   Francisco. 
WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"    Wall    Board, 
Paraftine    Companies,    In 
Francisco. 
•■Liberty"    Wall    Board,    n 
-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co., 


nufactured    by    The 
34    First   St.,    San 


anufaclured    by    Key- 
148    Hooper    S...    San 


WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles. 

San-A-Cote    and    Vel-va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Tormev  Co.,  681    Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
WATER  HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg   Water    Heater   Co.    of    California,    478 
Sutter    St.,    San    Francisco,   and   402    Fifteenth 
St.,  Oakland. 
WATERPROOFING   FOR    CONCRETE,    BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  VVadsworth,  Howland  &  Co..  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.  Hanibly  Sr  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francises. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane.    - 
WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 
WHITE   ENAMEL  FINISH 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter  Paint  Company.  All  principal  Coast 
cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San    Francisco. 

"Satinette."    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St.,  San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE.   CASEMENT,  ETC. 

Hauser   Window  Co.,   157  Minna  St.,   San  Fran- 

WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg, 


WIRE  FENCE 
Pacific   Fence 

WOOD  MANTELS 


San 

Co.,  245  Market  St.. 


nk  &   Schindler,  218    13th   St.,   San   Francisco. 
jngrum   &   Otter,  827    Mission   St.,    San    Fran- 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

NEAL     T.    CHILDS     COMPANY      Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  Post  Street 


WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TiiK  AKCiirri-rT  .\xn  fxginf.kr 


u 


"-^i 


Ax  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  "Grant" 
Hall    Bearing    Door   Hangers. 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  P^^k  Avenue  and  4Dth  Street,  New  York 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland, 
Ore. 


B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle.  Spokane  and 
Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great   Falls,     Mont. 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 

WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 

>«!/   NEW  YORK         S  CHICAGO        If  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"DAYTON" 

PATENTED  CONCRETE 

INSERTS 

Carried  in   San  Francisco  Stock 


The  only  efficient  and  practical 
way  to  attach  sprinkler,  water  or 
steam  pipes,  machinery  or  shaft- 
ing. 


Si 

C59 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CO 
525  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  GULICK,  Sales  Agent.  Los  Angeles  Office,  1001 
Central  Building;  T.  R.  MAYHEW,  Sales  Agent.  Portland.  Ore.,  Office.  Sher- 
lock Bldg.;  F.  T.  KANE,  Sales  Agent.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Office,  Securiiies  Bldg.; 
P.  C.  VVAACK,  Sales  Agent. 


L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 


THE  J 

itfliBBBHBBBIBHHHHHiiiiiBaafiBltaM 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg. 


San  Francis 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operuling  at  Knoides,   Madera   County^  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  uorld 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and  Yard : 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Augeles. 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG..  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND    EXCHANGES 

1 
1 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 
Architects 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

LI 

1       REPRESENTATIVE 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown. 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
desiring  permanent  and  unique  effects, 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

VERMORE,    CALIFORNIA 

S  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

20  THE   ARCHITECT   AND    ENGIXEER 
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DENISON  INTERLOCKING  TILE 

and  all  kinds  of 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

MAIN   CANNON-PHILLIPS  COMPANY 

2  0  2  8  Incorporated 

Successors  to  DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 

Siicramento     920  FORUM  BUILDING  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


MASCO  and    VESUVIUS  Hic:h  Pressure  Packings 
COMET  and    ORINOCO  Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE  and   REJOINER  Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS   and    GLADIATOR  Witer  and  Steam  Hose 
ROXBRO    Pneumatic  Hose  from   Ji"  to  l'/^" 

85q.  MAGNESIA  and    AIR  CELL   pipe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements 
BETSON'S  Plastic  Fire  Brick 

KLINGER   Type  Reflex  Gauge  Glasses 
SPART.VN    Internal  BoUer  Paint 

Rubber.  Balata.  Canvas  and   Leather  Belts 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 

SAN   FRAXCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Largest  Producers  of  HIGH  GRADE  GRAVEL 
and  SAND  in  Central  California 


GRAVEL      ConstructTon     SAND 


California  Building  Material  Co. 

74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO        Plant  at  Niles,  Cal. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Ai.M..'.    ....V.;.   llusl'llAL  ink    llli;   IN^ANF.     ASSEMBLY   HALL  ANT)     CLUB  ROOMS 

AN  institution  exceptional  in  plan  and  design  is  that  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  at  Agnew,  California,  covering 
331  acres  of  land.  Practically  all  of  the  buildings  here  have 
exterior  finish  of  MEDUSA  WHITE  PORTLAND  CE- 
MENT, another  large  and  notable  project  for  which  our 
materials  were  selected. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  the  State  Architect  and 
so  well  has  "Medusa  White"  Cement  stood  the  test  of  time 
that  in  the  twenty-eight  buildings  so  coated  there  is  hardly 
a  crack  visible  anywhere. 


We  carry  a  large 
stock  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  all  times. 


Write  for  the 
MEDUSA" 
'ITS     PURE  WHITE"      Book  <,f  Specifications. 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CO 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  wrilitiK  to  Advertisers  ple-ise  mention  tlii 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  ma/fes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
DiBtributors — ^The  Brininstool  Co..  care  of  Ilaslett  Warehouse  Co..  .310  California  St.,  San  Francisco; 
Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Schneider,  Chappell  &  Jones.  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  Glass  & 
Paint  Co..  Sail  Lake  Clt.v.  Ulah;  Gntlln  l^ainl  Co..  Oirclen.  Utah:  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co..  17'! 
First  St.,  Portland.  Ore.;  Hickox-Crampton  Paint  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co..  First 
and  Madison  Sts..  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Centro,  Calexieo,  Imperial.  Braw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co..  Spokane.  Wash.;  Ellis  Paint  Co..  Butte,  Mont.;  Simons  Paint  and 
Paper  Co..   Missoula.   Cal.;    Coiilinent:il  Paint   Company,   .T:S   South   First   St..    San   Jose,   Cal. 


Comfort 


we  know  is  a  first  essential  in  the  designing  and  building  of  beds. 
You  can  install  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  and  be  assured 
that  they  will  give  tenants  absolute  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
Eleven  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  what  springs  to  use, 
how  to  hang  them  and  all  the  other  little  points  that  make  for 
comfortable  sleeping. 

Our  Wall  Beds  are  as  comfortable  as  the  best  bed  you  have 
ever  slept  in. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

VS/AUU    BEDS 

1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


About  That  JVindow'^ 

The  Ideal  Window  is  one  that 
will  operate  in  any  size  frame — 
wood  or  metal— the  HAUSER 
is  such  a  window  —  easy  to 
install  —  a  positive  protection 
against    rain,    dust     and    wind. 


Hauser   Reversible   Window    Co. 


OFFICE   AND   FACTORY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


■ithiE-    to    Adv 


TilF,    ARrniTI'CT    .\\n    F.NT^IXI'.I'I' 


Lincoln  Hiili  Stliuul.  I'orllanU.  Orejloii 

SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating- 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Manufactured  by 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  TRAVNOR  CHItRLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St  .San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks     Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Rreechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

.Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Aceiylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  F-ngines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

.Shapes 

Special  Attention   <;iven   to    Government 
and   llxperl   Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

OFFICE    AND   WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St..  San  Francisco 


ple.ise  menlion  this  mngazinc 
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DON'T    DISAPPOINT    THE 
COMING     GENERATION 

WHAT  YOU  DO  TODAY,  they  will  read 
about  when  they  are  as  old  as  you.  They 
Avill  w^ant  to  know^  what  you  did  on  the 
FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN.  You  don't  want 
to  turn  your  face  away  in  shame. 

Later,  you  w^ill  give  all  you  possess  to  make  your 
child  proud  of  you 

— plenty  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  do  it. 

BUY  Fourth  Liberty  Bonds 

Any  Bank  Will  Help  You 

This   aihvrtisf UK'iit    contributed    through    the    patriotic   eo-operation    of 
THE    ARCHITECT    AND    ENGINEER    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE     FITTINGS  -VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE    H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


Sam-E-Kar 


A  NEW  HAND  KAR  ^-, 
FOR  THE  KIDDIES   { 

I 'iH-ratcs  ontirt-ly   liy  liaiul   power  ami  jl 

.iffords   pleasant,   licaltli)-   exorcise   for  Wt»^ 

children.       Xo    foot    action — it    saves  §uJl 

shoe  leatlier.     Like  ro\vini{  a  boat.  f^    ' 

Ajustable  to  Age    j4v 
of  the  Child         ^F 


riu  SAM-E-KAR  grows  with  the  child.  Little 
tots  two  years  of  age  can  run  it  easily.  For 
boy  or  girl  2  to  8  years. 

Baker- Smith  Company 

SOLE  SALES   MANAtJERS 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Ask   Dealers  for  the 
SAM-E-KAR 

ir      .llMll-l-      .•.UUK.I       SUppl.V      .VDli,      S.-ll.l 

uriliM-  ilirvrt  til  us  witli  ilcili'i's 
Hiime  iiiiil  Five  Dulliirs  (S'l.OOl  :iml 
the  SAM-K-KAK  wiM  be  sent  to  you. 
express  preiJiiid. 
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IEAD[R  HOM[  WATER  SYSTEM 


Running  Water 
under  pressure 
for  any  country 
home  for  the 
most  pretentious 
suburban  estate 
or  the  smallest 
■  cottage.  It  will 
pump  water  at 
any  distance 
from  deep  or 
shallow  well,  cis- 
tern, lake,  spring 
or  river. 


For  OUTLYING  FACTORIES  Nothing  so  Practical  and  Economical. 


Model  12  Star  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump 
Engine 


is  the  Windmill  that  meets 
the  exacting  requirements  of 
the  farmer  who  wants  a  low 
cost  and  efficient  pumping 
Service.     "NO-Oll-'EM  BfARINGS." 


Fits  any  Pump 
and  makes  it 
Hump.  Exclu- 
sive original  de- 
signs. 

Thousands  in 
use  all  over  the 
World. 


PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Distributors 

851-853  FOLSOM  STREET 

Phone,  Sutter  4982  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


When   writing  to  .\tlvertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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STEEL  BARS  FOR  CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

TWISTED    SQUARES,    PLAIN    SQUARES   AND    ROUNDS 

We  Will   Make   Lump  Sum   Hi'ls  on   Reinforcement   Fabricated   ant]    Installed. 

PIG    IRON,   COKE   AND    FERRO   ALLOYS 

WOODS.   HUDDART   &   GUNN 

444  MARKET    STREET  Tel.  Sutter  2720  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


r-iMpT^TTVT  OPEN       "D   A   O  C    FOR  CONCRETE 

>3  1  rLrLl^    HEARTH    DrVlVi^    reinforcement 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted.  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

.. — MERCHANT  STEEL— -- 

Flats,  Angles,  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE  SUTTER    1564 
Qeneral  Office,  RiaICo  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  ROLLING   MILLS: 

la\tl  Sffice,"  Union  Oil  Building,"Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.      Portland,  Ore. 


'Mavemeyer"    CTTFFI         W^  /K   r>  g 
Deformed       9   I    l_  l_  l_      13/-%r%^ 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS  VV.  B.   KYLE,  New  Call  Building, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  San  Francisco  Representative. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Wl.c-n   wriliiiK  to  ,\dvertisers  please  mention  this  masa^lnc. 
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Saves  Man  Power 
for  the  Nation's  Needs 

A  TUEC  \'acuum  Cleaning  Plant  enables  one  nian  or  woman  to  do  as 
much  as  two  in  any  work  of  cleaning  and  dust  removal,  and  to  do  it  better. 
Don't  fail  to  investigate.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you  where  you  can  see  and 

examine  dozens  of  TL'EC  installations  right  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

SOLVES  ALL  DUST  REMOVAL  PROBLEMS 

There  are  more  Tuec  systems  in  use  in  buildings  of  every  kind  and  type  from  Maine 
to  Washington  than  of  all  other  makes  combined.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  TUECS  are 
not  only  most  thorough  and  efficient  but  are  the  most  economical  in  tirst  cost  and  in 
operating  expense.  Actually  cost  less  than  brooms  and  brushes  when  saving  of  time  and 
labor  is  considered. 

TUEC 

Stationary 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  every  cleaning  and 
dust  disposal  purpose.  Highest-grade  con- 
struction ;  simplest  design,  with  only  two 
wearing  .surfaces  fitted  with  S.  K.  C.  ball 
bearings  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Will 
last  a  lifetime  and  require  no  repairs  or 
attention  except  occasional  oiling. 

Ask  about  the  new.  improved,  high- 
powered  truck  mounted,  .self-contained 
TUEC  portable  plant  that  saves  the  cost 
of  piping. 

Booklet  Free 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Also  big  list  of  nationally  prominent  users 
of  TUEC  Vacuum  Cleaning  Plants.  We 
are  the  world's  largest  manufacturers. 
Tell  us  your  requirements. 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,   OHIO 

Western  Sales  Manager 

J^     P^     KINDER  ^^^  Francisco  Representatives 

1316  Belmont  Street,  Portland,  Ore         g^^  FranclsCO    CompteSSed 

SarTeR  bISs.  A"  leaning  System 

724  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.        Sutter  &  Stockton  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Ill  1-;  AKniiTi-A'i'  AND  i.\i.INI-  r:i> 


JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders   Hardware 


A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

ahvavs  on  hand. 


m 


Our  Motto: 

"Quality  and  Service 


LIKliSlDIi  GOLF  CLVB.  LAKE  MERCED.  C.U.. 

y,./..l    K.-ul,    Jr..    Ar.hili-ct.    .San    I'rancisio 

Stained    u-ilh    Cahofs    Cr.-o.u,!.-    .St,nii.<.      Hoof.    ,!;,..«  (,-c-,m.      lf,i//.(.    (/ni.v 

COUNTRY  CLUB  MOUSES 

should    fit    liilo   Hicir    |.i.-liircs.|Ui'    siin-c.iuHlinu'^    :w    I'ariii.aiiiHisly    ms    jiiissil.!.'.    :i 
iilili-   .■!.:. .rir;(r   (l(.cs    rni.n-    IIimji    iuivt  liiiiL'    cNv    in    :i.-.  ..rii|,l  isliini.'    Iliis.      Tlu-    s.ifl, 


iirnl 


CABOT'S     CREOSOTE     STAINS 

in  lir.nvns  .•inil  univs  Id  nwitcli  tlic  l.nrk  iiiiil  rucks  niirt  \vc:illierl>e.'iti'ii  w^ioil,  yn'ons  to 
niiitcli  the  iiinss  mill  fnlinirc.  dull  reds  f<ir  luitmnn  olTeels,  cte..  nuikc  the  liiiililiiiKs  hlciid 
with  tlic  Inndsrnpo  and  l«"ik  like  a  part  of  it.  Low  cost,  pasy  to  ajiply.  lasting',  and 
tlic  criHisoli'   iircsiTvi'S  t  li«  wood. 

SAMUEL    CABOT.  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Parlflr   Itnililini;    .Miitcrials   Co..    San    rriinrisro  s.    W .    K.    Dally.    Srattip 

MatllFua    l-aiiil    (  iinipany,    I.o»    .\nKel<■^  Tinims.    tress    .V    Ci...    Piirtlanil 

r.    (i.    HuhIi    *    <■<>..    Spokane 


When  writing  to  Adv 
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GOLD  MEDAL 
MAIL  CHUTE 


INSTALLED   IN 

THE   NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given  highest 
award  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Interna- 
tional  Exposition, 
191£). 


Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 


523  Market  Street 

SaN    FRAN- CI  SCO 

331  I.  4lh  Streer. 

LOS  AXGELES 

F.  T. 

Se 

Agents  for  Washington 

American  Mailing 

Device 

Corporation 


41' 
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CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.  KAISER.  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
n-ith 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  BIdg. 
Phone  Sutter  1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIBERA 

WALi  BOARD 


KEY-HOLD  PlttTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell.  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory.  US  Hooper  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Distributors.  HENRY  COWELL  LIME  & 
CEMENT  COMPANY,  Number  2  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OENAAVENTAL 

IR0N6BR0NZE 

STRVCTVEAL  STEEL 

CINCINNATI 

SAN  FEANCI&CO 

WESTERN  BVTLMXS  SVPPEy  CO 

155  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
L05  ANGELES 

SWEETSEE  6  BALDWIN  SAFE  CO 
200  EAST  91!  ST 
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THE  hfART  Of  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  EQUIPMENT 


turcs  of  lii.ilJinRS  — P,.A,-r.  PIuinl.iiiK, 
Healing.  \  cntilating.  RefrigeraliiiB. 
\acuuni-rieaning.  Gas.  Water,  etc.— 
is  furnished  by  Crane  Co.  through 
the  Pluni;)ing  and   Heating  tr.ide. 

The  .\rchitcct.  Engineer  and  Builder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirely 
«ith  one  Competent  and  Responsible 
House. 

Exhibit  Rooms.  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  .San  Franci.sco  and  Oakland 
and   Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 

^^  1855      1918 

X^B|      VALVES   AND        ^^^Aj^ 
^^^V     FITTINGS  ^flS^ 


CALirORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel   Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing  Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 
671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Sutter  737 


VENTILATOR   COWLS 

Die  Pressed  Galvanized  Ventilator 
Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  U.  S. 

Go\'crnment  Standards 

.\  Modern  Plant  equipped  for  Heavy 

or  Liglil  Marine  Metal  Work 

S.fJETAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILF.   LAHAYE 

221)9  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


FORUM  BUILDING. SACRAMENTO. CAL. 
R.  A.  Herold.  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
I5th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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hCi  CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &.  wire  co.  J) 


^^Pi: 


m 


J. T- MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 
ORNAMENTAL   IRON  AND   BRONZE 

349-365  SEVENTH   ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MOKTENSON.  Prf.s         CH.AS.  G.  MOKTENSON,  Vice  Prks.  and  Mgr. 
oFricE  AND  shops:    Corner  19th  and  Indiana  Streets 


Phone:     Mission  S033 


San  Francisco.  C«l 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  and  IRON  WORKS 

manufacturers  of 
ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND  FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


Fair  Manufacturing  Company 

J.  FEY  KERT,  Proprietor 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  WORK 

617  BRYANT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Douglas  5122 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


structural  steel 


Office  2050  BRYANT  .STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "*'*"  *^™«^«^  °^ 

^  ^        •'^  Sheet  Metal  Products 


Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  ord 
any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres, 
Schools,  Public  Buildings.  Etc. 

252  Townsend  Street 


Fans  and  Blowers 

SAN    FRANCISCO    Phone  Carfleld  llOS 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

SAN  FRAXCISCO.  CAL. 


1247-1249  HARRISON  STREET 
Bet.Sth  and  9th 


Telephone  Market  337 
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P    Noble   Pre*.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and   Universal 

e'.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Pret.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Secy  ment  from  stock 

f  ariftr  UoUing  Hill  010. 

SUPPLIERS    OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Riv€ts,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  OflBce  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


\V,  B.  MORRIS,   President  11.  M.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President  L.  J.  GATES,  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 

Phone.:  Kea™.  575  UNU7  BEALE^STREET   J^^    fRANdSCO,  CAL 


Geo.  H.  liver.  President  R.  W,  Dyer,  Vice-Pres.  \V,  ).  DvfR.  ?ecv 

DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

Office  and  works:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS  Phone  Market  iM 


Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railing's.  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire   Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth   and   Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  I  763 SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 

will  maintain  all  Service  Departments  during  the  period  of  the  war 

This  service  and  co-operation  is  constantly 
broadening  and  offers  more  help  than  ever 
before   to   the   Architect   and   his   clients. 


478  Sutter  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


402  15th  Street 
OAKLAND 


OliR  STOCK  OF  PITMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

For   In-igution — Power.    Belt.   Electricity,    Air,    Vacuum,    Ship,    Spray,    Wine.    Oil,    Mines,    Steam. 
Water  Worlis,  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinkling-,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds 
Celebrated  Triplex  Pimips.     W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems,  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittingrs,  Bra.ss 
Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Eng  nes. 
WOODIN   &   LITTLE.   PUMP    HOUSE,    .«   TO   41    FREMONT   STREET,   S.\N    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


GLASS 


GLASS 


Phone  FFTT    T    FR       ^     fiORPP      34  Davis  street 

Garfield  737       T  U  l^J^rL/IV      CV     VrV-ZryllT       San   Francis,  o 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,   Draperies,   Rugs,   Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  CiEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

on    Onion  Square,      F>llone  Sutter  580 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      -     CALIFORNIA 


riting  to  .^dve 


on  this  magazine 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    AND     PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 


FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 


MANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

Phone  Kearny  3155  827=831  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY— about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL.     ' 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  Ix'  mstallu.i  m  any  BUILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Rcasunaljle  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  1/2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also   Gives  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO.  ^ 


337  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


BURNER    JN    OPERATION 

Phone  Market  2759 


THE    RAY    OIL 


BURNING 

1917 


SYSTEM - 

MODEL 


Improvements:  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive   features.     Send   for  catalogue. 

W.  S.   RAY   MFG.  CO. 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 

The  Three  Essentials  for  the  Up-to-date 
HOTEL  and  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 

With  aJARVIS   Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Arc  Over. 

Home  Manufactut'^ — Everything  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Phone  Market  3397 


275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NILES  SAND  GRAVEL  &  ROCK  CO. 

Gravel  Beds  and  Plant,  Niles,  California 

OFFICE 

704  MARKET   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  182 

A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.A.MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  |  y^^jt    Manasers 

J.  M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  J 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 

Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  151 


^ 


ntiquitles, 
rtlstic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A.  FALVY 


.4   little   expenrtiturr   adds   t..    your  578-580    SUTTER     STREET 

Homo    Uccnrntions   the   draco  of  „  ,    ^^ 

(ienuiiieness   and   Rare   Artistr.v.  Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


EVERLASTIINQ  BUOW=OFR  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

^ccrless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

[GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 
San  Francisco 

Telephone 
(Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 
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Recent  Work  from  the  Office  of  the  California 
State  Architect 

Ry   B.  J.   S.  CAM  ILL,  Arcliitect 

BEI'ORE  undertakini;  the  followin,';-  brief  review  of  the  many  sided  archi- 
tectural activities  of  the  State  of  California  in  the  past  few  years,  Mr. 
Ceo.  B.  McDi)ii<,i;-all.  the  .State  Architect,  made  it  very  plain  to  the 
writer  that  he  em])haticaliy  desired  all  possible  credit  and  acknowledi^nient 
to  be  jjiven  to  his  statT  at  the  office  of  the  ISureau  of  .Architecture  in  Sacra- 
mento. .A.S  this  very  tjenerous  attitude  is  none  too  common  amono:  our  archi- 
tects, I  mention  it  at  the  outset,  although  Mr.  McDou^^faU's  intention  was 
that  I  should  lay  emjjhasis  on  the  work  of  his  staff  as  thouiih  that  were  the 
natural  th'ui^  to  do.  Of  course,  it  really  is  the  natural  thins;  to  do,  but  it 
it  not  the  customary  thinsj.  Many  an  architect  throughout  the  country  doe.s 
more  ])rivate  Inisiness  in  a  \ear  than  the  whole  state  of  California,  and  yet 
has  less  personal  knowled.ge  and  direction  of  the  work  under  his  charge 
than  the  State  .Architect.  lUit  he  never  dreams  of  .giving  public  credit  to  his 
subordinates,  however  much  they  may  really  l>e  resix)nsible  for  the  excellence  of 
the  output  for  which  he  collects  both  business  profit  and  professional  credit. 

1  have  taken  it  uixm  myself,  therefore, 
to  give  Mr.  McDougall  away  in  this 
particular  because  this  wish  of  his  was 
^o  sincerely  and  modestly  expressed 
that  I  am  convinced  he  exjiected  me  to 
act  on  it  without  divulging  its  orig-in. 

-And,  indeed,  I  have  heard  from  pri- 
vate sources  and  on  several  occasions 
of  this  little  .group  of  clever  and  en- 
thusiastic men  in  the  State  Architect's 
(iftice,  who  have  developed  something  of 
the  rsf^rit  de  corps  of  a  famous  atelier 
(Hit  of  the  usuallv  humdrum  conditions  of 
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a  ])olitical  hiireau.  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  this  happy  state  of  thin<^s 
niiijht  l)e  expected. 

The  work  of  the  State  I'.ureau  here  slmwii  pnnes  very  clearly  the  ad- 
vantasjes  of  this  iiniciiie  situation.  As  a  rule  the  i>rofessional  work  of  a  LJureau. 
whether  Federal.  State  or  Municipal,  is  actually  both  helow  par  and  behind 
the  times.  Tlie  one  word  that  describes  it  best  is  perfunctoriness — a  word 
which  the  dictionary  defines  as  "doing-  a  thing-  merely  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting through."  .\nd  this  is  the  very  last  word  one  would  think  of  using  in 
connection  with  tlie  many  varied  buildings  here  shown.  For  the  most  super- 
ficial glance  over  them  reveals  a  fund  of  fresh  and  original  ideas  all  nicely 
tuned  to  the  problems  in  hand  and  developed  with  knowledge,  fertility  and 
thoughtfulness.  not  always  equaled  and  rarely  excelled  in  the  best  offices 
of  private  practice.  Considering  that  the  salaries  paid  are  not  as  large  as  paid 
in  the  offices  of  our  leading  architects,  the  State  of  California  may  be  com- 
plimented on  its  unique  and  excellent  output. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  private 
and  public  work  it  is  interesting  to  note 

that    the    State    Bureau   of   Architecture      ^J^  ^^  -  _  J; 

through  its  excellent  time  system  has 
ke])t  track  of  the  actual  expense  of  all 
work  turned  out  so  that  the  private 
j)ractitioner  can  note  the  cost  of  draw- 
ings and  superintendence  for  each  ^e])- 
arate  piece  of  work. 

This  is  necessary  in  state  work  in 
order  to  apportion  the  outlay  on  each 
institution  served,  whereas  in  private 
work,  except  in  the  larger  and  more 
highly  organized  offices,  it  hardly  pays 
to  do  this. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  buildings 
have  a  remarkable  range  of  purpose  but 
that  in  the  main  they  serve  strictly  utili- 
tarian ends  and  that  the  pro  rata  allot- 
ment of  design  as  distinguished  from 
construction  represents  almost  the  mini- 
mum. Therefore,  whatever  architectural  kxtkani  k  to  attk.ni>axts-  oiau- 
t;x])ressions  have  been  wrought  into  the         tkks.  nouw.m.k  si atk  iiosrir.xi. 
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LAUN'DKY,   N(_)K\\AI.K   S'lATK    IlObPITAr. 


POWER  HOUSE.  NORWALK  STATE  HOSPITAL 
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Structures  liavc  bcin  niauas^cd  rather  In  uia>s  couipositiou  and  surface 
treatment  than  l)y  the  employment  of  ai>ph(iue  motives  derived  from  the  orders 
and  chissic  precedent.  The  result  conse(|uently  has.  in  most  cases,  brought  out 
the  best  elements  of  directness  and  simjjlicity.  quite  devoid  of  crudeness  and 
surprisingly  char!4;ed  with  character  and  charm.  .\nd  this  is  the  real  test  of 
capacity  in  desij^n. 
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Assisting  tlie  State  Architect,  Mr.  Geo. 
1!.  McDougall,  in  the  solutions  of  these 
various  problems,  are  Mr.  James  S.  Dean, 
Assistant  State  Architect;  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Dean,  Chief  Architectural  Designer;  ^lessrs. 
A.  R.  Widdowson  and  R.  E.  Backus,  As- 
sistant Architectural  Designers  ;  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Adams,  Chief  Draftsman, 

Owing  to  a  congestion  of  work  in  the 
State  Bureau,  one  of  the  buildings  shown, 
the  .-Xgricultural  exhibit  at  Sacramento,  was 
designed  and  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
State  .\rchitect  in  cooperation  with  two 
San  Francisco  architects,  Alessrs.  Sj'lvain 
Schnaittacher  and  Edgar  A.  Matthews. 

The  following  notes  are  given  on  each 
building  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
illu.-^trated : 

THE  STATE  BUILDING,  to  house  the 
various  State  Commissioners,  etc.,  shown  on 
the  frontisijiece,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bliss 
&  Faville  and  has  been  illustrated  before  in 
these  pages.  The  suggestion  that  a  monu- 
mental building  to  house  the  State  Depart- 
ments should  go  up  on  this  particular  end 
of  the  Civic  Center  was  made  exclusively 
by  the  writer  as  far  back  as  1909,  three 
years  before  the  Civic  Center  was  actually 
voted  upon  to  be  carried  out. 

Although  the  architectural  work  of  the 
forty  or  more  State  institutions  is  done 
under  the  charge  of  the  State  Architect,  on 
special  occasions  for  monumental  buildings 
or  when  desired  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
State,  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  ap- 
jiroval  of  the  Governor,  may  arrange  a  pub- 
lic competition  to  select  the  architect  for  the 
jjarticular  work  in  question.  It  was  by  this 
l)rocedure  that  the  architects  for  the  State 
I'.uilding  on  the  Civic  Center  were  selected, 
and  a  similar  competition  is  now  under  way 
to  determine  the  architect  for  the  new  State 
Library  and  Courts  building  and  the  new  State  C)fFlce  building  to  go  up  at 
a  total  cost  of  $3,000,000  and  to  be  situated  on  the  two  blocks  opposite  the  State 
Capitol  in  Sacramento. 

THE  NORWALK  ST.\TE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  These 
buildings  give  the  impression  of  modern  English  work  done  in  the  simplest, 
straightforward  manner,  with  "tapestry  brick"  walls  and  substantial  tile  roofs 
very  agreeably  relieved  with  well-placed  dormers  in  the  kitchen  group  and  ac- 
tually free  from  all  trace  of  fussy  or  capricious  features,  yet  soothing  and 
home-like  in  character,  and  well  calculated  to  induce  the  curative  and  seda- 
tive conditions  essential  to  this  kind  of  institution. 


SIDE   ENTR.\NCE    DET.Ml. 
.-\GNEW    ST.\TE   HOSPIl.M. 
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ASSEMI'.LV    HALL    AND    CLUl!    ROOMS.    STATE    HOSPITAL.    AGXEW 


AGNEW  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSAKE.  A  most  inter- 
esting group  of  picturesque  stuccoed  pavilions  relieved  with  red  patterned 
brick  and  roofed  with  clay  tiling.  The  designers'  interest  and  enthusiasm  is 
apparent  in  all  this  work  and  may  have  led  to  a  trifle  too  much  design  just 
as  the  Xorwalk  group  shows,  if  anything,  a  trifle  too  little.  The  extension 
of  the  deep  brick  frieze  band  of  the  low  pavilion  across  the  base  story  of 
the  tower  may  seem  unfortunate  to  some.  It  might  look  better  if  this  band 
were  retained  on  the  curtain  walls  but  not  carried  around  the  buttresses 
and  pilasters.  The  woodwork  of  the  portico  and  balconies  is  particularly 
appropriate  in  character.  The  difl[iculties  of  free  design  of  this  type  far 
transcend  the  problems  of  formal  work  in  an  accepted  style. 

THE  STOCKTOX  STATE  HOSPITAL  WARDS  shown  here  and  done 
in  stucco  and  tile,  one  relieved  with  a  touch  of  half-timbered  work  and  the  other 
featured  with  large  bays,  are  both  of  them  admirable  in  their  restful  simplicity 
and  agreeable  setting.  They  strike  a  happy  mean  between  the  architectural 
severity  and  the  architectural  exuberance  of  the  two  preceding  groups. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOSPITAL  is  most  pic- 
turesquely situated  and  the  Receiving  building  has  the  charm  and  restful- 
ness  of  an  old  mission  without  in  the  least  aping  mission  detail.  The  Typi- 
cal cottage  is  rather  redundant  in  the  triple  iteration  of  the  same  gable. 
Seeing  that  the  central  one  has  a  protruding  bay  almost  as  wide  as  the 
room  it  flanks,  one  feels  that  the  gable  over  it  might  very  well  have  been  omitted, 
giving  a  deck  roof  to  the  extension ;  or  else  the  roof  might  have  extended 
forward  and  covered  the  half  octagon  extension  with  a  hipped  roof  so  that 
the  bay  disappeared  or  became  absorbed  in  the  central  wing. 
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WAKI)   iail.nixr.,   >T.\T1-;  IIDSPITAL.   STOtKTOX 


WARL)  BUILDIXG.  >r\Ti:   H''-! 
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HOSPITAL  COTTAGE.   C.\LII-'OKXl.\   SCIKIOL    FOR   GIRLS.   \'ENTURA 


TYPICAL  COTTAGE,  CALIFORNI.\  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  \'ENTL'R.\ 


MEN'S   DORMITORY.   HOME    FOR   ADULT    r.LIM).  OAKL.WD 
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THE  INFIRMARY  OF  THE  NAPA  STATE  HOSPITAL  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  piece  of  design  which  in  spite  of  its  amplitude  and  the  differ- 
ence in  treatment  of  its  central  pavilion,  admirably  sustains  its  unity  of 
composition. 

THE  VENTURA  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  is  a  plain,  bold  treatment  in 
the  Colonial  spirit  of  pavilions,  rather  larger  than  is  usually  appropriate  for 
the  use  of  so  delicate  a  style.  Flence  one  notes  the  propriety  of  the  large 
weathering  given  to  the  shingles,  and  the  employme'nt  of  an  attenuated  Doric 
order  on  the  small  flanking  wings  of  one  building  and  at  the  portals  and  cen- 
tral low  window  of  the  other. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  .\RMORY  as  shown  here  was  designed  under  Mr. 
Jno.  W.  Woolletts"  administration  and  as  it  has  subsequently  been  carried 
out.  As  each  picture  shows  a  different  view  of  the  same  building  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  them.  The  design  as  rendered  in  Mr.  Bonestell's  draw- 
ing is  particularly  strong.  A  great  inner  drill  hall  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
large  central  gabled  pavilion.  This  feature  is  nowhere  visible  in  the  photo- 
graph of  the  completed  building.  The  ponderous  Doric  portal  on  the  side 
seems  too  massive  to  be  properly  secured  by  the  rather  thin  and  sleek  brick 
walls  that  make  up  the  mass  of  this  front.  Nor  do  the  window  heads  of  the 
second  floor  particularly  recommend  themselves  either  on  structural  or 
esthetic  grounds.  They  are  ostensibly  of  stone  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
bear  on  anything.  A  so-called  slip  sill  is  logical  enough,  but  a  slip  lintel 
seems  somewhat  of  an  absurdity,  moreover  the  precise  value  of  the  white 
spots  over  these  windows  is  decidedly  debatable. 

THE  MEN'S  DORMITORY  IN  THE  HO:\IE  FOR  ADULT  F.LIND 
IN  OAKLAND  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of  the  Administration  building  at 
Agnew  and  reveals  the  same  hand.  In  both  cases  the  out-flanking  but- 
tresses might  have  been  made  less  obtrusive  or  omitted  altogether.  This 
building  is  more  direct  and  more  satisfactory  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  .-Xgnews  Pavilion  shows  much  more  originality  and  invention.  In 
the  latter  building  the  one  vertical  mwllion  in  the  round-headed  window 
and  the  fact  that  the  arcade  wall  comes  out  to  the  face  of  the  flanking  pavilions 
are  very  small  matters ;  none  the  less  they  arrest  critical  attention. 

THE  RECEIVING  BUILDING  OF  THE  NAPA  ST.ATE  HOS- 
PITAL is  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  attractive  piece  of  group  design- 
ing with  a  quaint  charm  quite  unusual  in  the  average  building  of  this  type. 
The  ]3rofessional  architect,  in  particular,  will  realize  what  a  lot  of  study  has  been 
put  into  this  building  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  lacking  all  plans  we  are 
compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  mere  surface  impressions. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RESIDENCE,  FOLSOM  STATE 
PRISON,  with  its  rolled  roof  ends  and  random  shing'ling,  reminiscent  of 
thatch,  has  a  touch  of  monotony  in  its  one  roof  plane  and  might  be  a  little 
stiff  in  its  exact  symmetry  of  plan  outline  were  it  net  for  the  ingenious  variety 
displayed  in  the  protruding  wing;  but  being  very  obviously  the  porch  and 
entr\'  while  the  other  is  a  living  room.  None  the  less,  there's  an  undeniable 
largeness  and  freshness  of  treatment  about  this  house  which  distinguishes 
all  this  work  and  is  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  shams  and  prettiness  of  so  many 
of  our  suburban  bungalows.  No  doubt  the  habit  of  designing  group  buildings 
for  large  and  widespread  institutions  develops  this  breadth  of  manner.  If  our 
town  residences  could  absorb  some  of  this  quality  how  immeasurably  it  would 
elevate  the  paltry  standards  now  so  painfully  prevalent. 
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MAIN    CENTER    MOTIF,    NORMAL 
SCHOOL.   SANTA   liART.ARA 


EXTERNAL   CLOISTER.    NOR.\L\L    SCHOOL. 
SANTA  BARI1.\RA 


C.\FETERIA.   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   SANTA    T.ARDARA 
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STATIC   XOKMAI.   SdlOOL.   CIIICO 


THE  GIRLS'  XL'KSILRY,  SOXOMA  STATE  HOME,  is  another  really 
splendid  example  of  the  directness  and  simplicity  above  alluded  tt).  The 
reader  will  note  how  the  large  roof  area  is  made  interesting;;  in  texture  by 
random  and  rounded  shing-ling. 

THE  SANTA  BARBARA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  buildings  here  shown 
prove  very  clearly  the  wide  range  of  sympathy  developed  in  the  State  Office.  For 
these  structures  have  a  decided  pictorial  attractiveness  along  S])anish  Mis- 
sion lines  worthy  indeed  of  the  glorious  setting  of  Santa  Barbara  the  IJeauti- 
ful.  Here  the  mood  developed  is  a  blend  of  the  romantic  and  the  rustic. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inviting,  more  colorful  or  more  fascinating  than 
these  bits  of  architectural  scenery — the  water  pool  in  the  shades  of  the 
towering  Euca!y])ti,  the  high  arcade  smothered  in  greenery  and  the  home- 
made pergola  and  vine  poles  in  the  shady  lee  of  a  white  walled  hacienda. 
Could  one  believe  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  State  Bureau?  The  idea  seems 
inconceivable  until  we  grow  to  realize  that  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact. 

THE  CHICO  NORMAL  and  other  rural  schoolhouses  are  particularly 
valuable  because  they  offer  sound  solutions  for  the  designer  of  small  schools 
in  remote  districts  where  the  unconscious  work  of  the  local  builder  is  likely 
to  be  crude  and  forbidding,  wiiile  the  conscious  designer,  if  any  is  avail- 
able, is  almost  certain  t(»  be  overdone  or  in  bad  taste.  The  simplicity,  good 
sense  and  charm  of  these  little  schools  both  in  arrangement  an<l  design  are 
quite  beyond  ])raise. 

THE  FRESNO  NOR.MAL  SCHOOL  group  is  a  very  interesting  and 
even  ambitious  study  in  tlie  use  of  brickwork,  that  is  to  say,  brickwork  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  brickwork  to  eke  out  classic  design  derived  from  stone 
and  stone  motives.  The  writer  has  often  drawn  attention  to  the  immense 
sui)eriority  oi  brickwork  done  in  simple,  suitable  designs  of  mass  texture  and 
surface  carried  all  over  and  around  each  jiavilion,  as  against  the  use  of 
classic  orders  and  cornice  for  the  so-called  fronts  with  brick  used  merely  to  fill 
out  and  economize  on  the  sides  and  backs.  There  should  be  no  side  and 
back  walls  in  a  school  house  such  as  obtain  on  a  fifty-foot  city  front.  This 
of  course,  can  be  easily  achieved  by  ado])ting  some  of  the  historical  brick 
styles  from  Xorthern  Italy.  ILilland  nr  i-"ngland,  where  brickwork  li.-is  been 
carried  to  the  limit  of  ingenuity  and  interest. 
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MAIN"  FACADE,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   FRESNO 
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COITRT.   ST.\1  E   NOK.\L\L   SCHOOL,   FRESNO 
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I'.arriii^-  a  little  nujiKitony  in  the  Court  Arcade,  this  S^i'iip  is  an  admir- 
able exam])lc  of  what  can  be  done  in  brick,  and  without  c|uestion  the  real 
structures  convey  far  more  pleasing^  impressions  than  do  the  photographs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  do  not.  as  a  community,  quite  understand  the 
use  of  brickwork,  and  in.'rha])s  one  of  the  best  proofs  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
draftsmen  play  with  the  jKitterns  of  the  surface  as  though  they  were  design- 
ing a  floor  instead  of  a  wall.  .Ml  Dutch,  Italian  and  English  brick  diaper 
patterns  are  based  primarily  on  the  need  of  Ixinding  and  are  always  a  |iart 
of  the  structural  disposition  of  headers  and  stretchers.  Whereas,  our  de- 
signers too  often  arrange  their  joints  with  the  sole  \iew  of  creating  agree- 
able panellings  and  patterns  as  though  the  surface  had  no  integral  part  with 
the  wall  itself.  This  jiractice  might  be  defended  where  brick  is  used  mere!}' 
as  a  veneer  laid  against  and  nailed  or  bolted  into  woo<l  sheathing  and  there 
is  defence  for  the  practice  where  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  surface  brick  is 
a  different  material  to  the  Ixxly  of  the  wall — face  brick,  as  we  say.  The  prac- 
tice of  ignoring  bond  conditions  is  growing  and  perhaps  it  is  a  modern 
parallel  with  the  Renaissance  device  of  using  pilasters  and  orders  on  the 
face  of  a  wall  without  regard  at  all  to  the  beam  antl  column  conditions  of 
structure  from  which  these  features  originated.  And  here,  perhaps,  we 
touch  on  a  profound  law  of  development.  Thoreau  jjoints  out  that  the 
pursuits  of  one  epoch  become  the  pastimes  of  the  next.  .\s  in  hunting,  for 
example.     In  architecture,  we  might  say  that  the  construction  of  one  epoch 
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PIER  29,  SAN  FKANCISCO  WATER  FKON  I 
Built  by  Clinton  Construction  Company 
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becomes  the  ornament  of  the  next.  In  the  case  in  jioint.  we  can  at  least 
jietition  for  a  certain  moderation — a  reasonable  restraint  in  desiffiiinj; 
surface  brick  to  escape  the  snsiiicion  1  have  sometimes  entertained  that  nur 
ilraftsmen  really  coiildn"t  tell  what  a  brick  was  made  for. 

THE  HL'MHOLDT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  \V  .\K(  ATA  is  finely 
situated  and  gives  promise  of  splendid  results,  altlio  luu-  hardU  sees  the 
necessity  of  stilting  the  lateral  pavilions  where  they  abut  the  central  mass. 
By  running  the  side  roof  straight  inte)  the  tower,  the  ])ortal  facing  front 
could  also  be  reduced,  something  that  it  seems  to  need.  .Meantime  the 
offset  below  the  attic  of  the  tower  could  be  lowered  also  with  advantage  to 
the  proportion  and  scale  nf  this  whole  feature. 

THE  .AGRICULTURAL  EXHimT  l'.UILDIX(7.  SACRAMFATO, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Sylvain  Schnaittacber  and  iMlgar  A.  .Matthews, 
associated  with  the  State  Architect,  and  now  in  cnurse  nf  constructinn.  is  a 
building  of  monumental  dimensions  and  nntewnrtby  conception.  The 
exterior  is  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  Byzantine  basilicas  of  Northern 
Italy,  while  the  interior  exhibits  an  interesting,  although  unconscious, 
revival  of  the  attempt  to  achieve  a  design  from  the  naked  mendiers  nf 
structural  steel  without  ornamental  coverings  or  embellishmenis.  W  ben 
iron  and  steel  were  first  used  in  bolted  and  welded  sections,  the  l-'renchman, 
X'iollet  le  Due  was  (|uick  to  appreciate  possibilities  of  a  new  style  in  archi- 
tecture, while  the  Englishman,  Joseph  I'axton,  actually  carried  out 
immense  structures  in  plain  glass  and  iron  to  house  the  first  International 
Exhibition  (London  18.^1  ).  In  this  building,  however,  the  exterior  walls 
are  of  light  Sienna  brick,  with  a  roof  of  vari-colored  tile  and  all  molded 
work  done  in  unglazed  terra  cotta  to  match  the  brickwork.  The  comjiosi- 
tion  of  this  structure  is  indeed  stately,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  detail,  where 
concentrated  in  its  |)ortals,  of  great  richness  and  beaut\-.  The  asjiect  of 
the  interior  will  be  light,  airy  and  spacious.  In  order  to  bring  out  and 
emiihasize  the  graceful  lines  of  the  steel  inner  shell,  an  interesting  and 
striking  use  will  be  made  of  the  color  that  structural  steel  ac(|uires  when 
coated  with  the  best  preservative  known,  that  is  red  oxide  of  lead.  If 
structural  steel  lines  can  be  turned  to  architectural  account,  win  not  also 
the  utilitarian  color?'  blsthetically.  tlii<  fier\-  orange  ma\  ])rove  an  artistic 
triumjjh. 

THE  IIARI'.OR  l-RONT  I'.LILDINCS,  including  the  b'l-.RRV  I'OST 
OEEICE  and  WIvLL.S  i'",\R(i()  building  are  familiar  to  San  branciscans. 
They  are  strong,  dignified  buildings  and  though  not  carried  out  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  designs,  they  serve  their  ends  by  the  substantiality  of 
their  aspect  and  sane  economy  in  the  material  and  detail  of  their  archi- 
tectural composition.  Altho  one  might  deplore  the  fact  that  in  such  a  long 
liuccession  of  structures  lining  the  Embarcadero,  some  more  unifying  type 
of  design  was  not  adojited  that  would  tie  this  fine  sweep  of  buildings  into 
one  splendid  and  extended  composition. 
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TOWER,   MT.   WHITNEY  FISH   HATCHERY 


THE  MOL'XT  WHITNEY  FISH  HATCHERY,  built  of  cobble  stones 
and  one  with  the  landscape,  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force  and  a  most  striking 
and  picturesque  building.  At  the  back  of  ones  head,  somewhere,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  motif  is  Norwegian,  and  no  doubt  it  is.  When  you 
learn  that  this  building  is  a  fish  hatchery,  for  some  quite  unknown  reason 
you  instantly  feel  that  it  looks  like  one,  altho  I  confess  I  have  iie\er  seen 
a  fish  hatchery  in  my  life.     And  this  surely  is  a  triumph  of  sympathetic  and 

Note.— The  central  tower  of  .\gnew  State  Hospital,  the  receiving  building  of  the  Southern  California 
State  Hospital,  the  cell  building  and  dining  hall  of  San  Quentin  Prison,  were  all  done  during  the  regime 
of  Messrs.  Sellon  and  Hemmings,  at  that  time  the  State  Architects. 
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GENERAL    \  I  l-.W  ,    Ml'.    WHITNEY    FISH    HATCHERY 

appropriate   desi^niiiiif  and   a    si)lcndid   testimony   to   tlie    versatility   and   skill 
of  the  ilnreau  of  Arcliitecture  of  the  State  of  California. 

We  reujret  that  lack  of  si)ace  prevents  a  more  extended  i^resentation  of 
pictures,  such  as  studies  for  the  Whittier  State  School  (the  power  i)lant  and 
water  tower  I  and  several  well-thousjlit-out  plans  for  small  rural  schotil  houses. 

The  few  e.\am])les  of  iiarbor  work  are  of  interest  in  that  they  show  tlie 
commendable  efforts  of  the  State  to  better  a  much-net^lected  condition  of 
affairs  alon^  the  San  l'"rancisco  water  front.  This  work,  however,  is  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Department  of  Engineering  (  Harbor  branch  )  and  should  not 
be  confused  or  misconstrued  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  llureau  of 
.■\rchitecture. 


The  Painting  of  Iron  and  Steel 

A  remarkable  discovery  resi)ecting  the  painting  of  inm  and  steel  surfaces 
has  recently  been  announced  from  the  Continent,  and  is  fully  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  engineers  It  is  to  the  efifect  that  a  single  coat  of 
paint  has  been  iiroved  to  resist  the  rusting  of  the  metal  more  than  either 
two,  three  or  four  coats.  This  is  so  distinctly  contrary  to  accepted  ideas 
on  the  subject  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  fallacious:  yet  when  we  come 
minutely  to  examine  all  the  details  there  certainly  seems  to  be  some  funda- 
mental reason  for  it.  and.  like  many  other  new  suggestions,  it  contains  a 
g'ood  deal  of  truth. 

The  ex])erimenters  cleaned  a  number  of  iron  ])lates  ami  gave  them  one, 
two,  three  and  four  coats,  respectixcly.  \\  hen  the  paint  was  thoroughly 
hard,  dry  and  seasoned  the  plates  were  exposed  for  twelve  hours  to  a 
steaming  process.  Then  the  paint  coat  dissolved  ofif  and  the  metal  was 
inspected.  That  which  received  a  single  coat  was  found  to  be  still  bright 
and  uncorroded,  while  in  the  case  where  the  four  coats  had  been  applied 
a  layer  (jf  rust  was  evident  upon  it.  and  the  other  two  exami)les  displayed 
varying  proportions  of  oxide,  which  was  greater  where  three  coats  liad 
been  applied. — The  Railway  Engineer, 
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Ri:^T    ST. \  Ilex.   fVri^KSS    LAWX    CE.METlikV 
li,   J.    S.    Caliill,    Archilcct 


A  CI'l'V  PLANNING   SLUJGKSTION 
(has.  H.  Cheney,  Architect 
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An  Architect  in  the  War* 

How  He  Found  Unexpected  Uses  for  His  Special  Knowledge 

IRECEIX'ED  an  order  one  day  in  Septenilicr  to  use  every  etTort  to  find 
an  especially  good  point  from  which  we  might  be  able  to  watch  the  enemy 
in  his  trenches,  directly  opiiosite  ours  at  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
trenches  in  this  area  were  situated  in  very  fiat  swampy  land,  a  little  spot 
on  the  famous  Ypres  salient,  and  quite  naturally  any  point  of  vant'ige  for 
observation  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find.  .\11  sorts  of  tricks  were 
resorted  to  to  get  even  a  few  feet  in  height  ab()\e  the  surrounding  country. 
lieing  so  llat.  it  became  a  veritable  swamp  wiieii  the  first  cold  weatlier  and 
rains  arrived,  and  dense  fogs  hung  o\er  the  line  for  two  or  three  hnurs 
every  morning.  Such  a  fog  lay  over  the  land  on  the  particular  morning 
that  I  was  ordered  to  find  a  new  CJ.  P.  Trenches,  of  course  run  through  all 
types  of  territory,  through  farm-houses,  through  fields  and  at  times  through 
towns  themselves,  now,  of  course,  very  much  demolished. 

It  was  i)ossible  at  times  to  find  an  old  ruin,  either  one  that  the  front 
lines  passed  through  or  just  behind  the  front  trenches,  to  use  as  an  (.).  I'. 
There  was  such  a  ruin  about  fifty  \ards  back  of  our  front  trench.  ( )n  this 
particular  foggy  morning  I  was  given  an  opportunity'  to  examine  this  farm 
at  close  quarters.  Taking  two  of  my  men  with  me,  we  climbed  out  of  the 
front  trench,  made  our  way  to  the  farm  through  the  dense  fog.  tripping 
over  barbed  wire  here  and  there  and  falling  into  shell  holes  because  of  the 
bad  light.  Having  been  an  architect  before  the  war,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  ruin  \ery  much  as  I  would  an  old  building  at  hoiue  with  the  idea  of 
repairing  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  ruin  was  entirely  too 
big  for  the  anu)unt  of  material  on  the  site ;  in  other  words.  I  felt  that  there 
must  still  be  a  room  inside,  or  cavity  of  some  sort  under  the  pile  that  was 
(|uite  intact,  so  I  sent  one  of  my  men  back  for  a  pick  and  crowbar  to  dig  our 
way  inside.  We  went  to  the  side  of  the  ruins  facing  our  own  lines  to  avoid 
observation  by  the  enemy.  The  fog  had  just  lifted  after  we  reached  the 
ruin,  and  we  were  compelled  to  remain  there  all  day  without  food  or  water. 
.  One  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  noticed  at  the  ruin  was  the  effect 
of  rifle  fire  on  the  sections  of  brick  walls  still  standing  and  facing  the  enemy 
trenches. 

The  thousands  of  bullets  that  had  been  fired  at  that  ])articular  S])nt 
since  the  first  day  of  the  war  had  almost  cut  through  the  lf)-inch  brick 
walls,  and  the  ground  was  c|uite  covered  with  ragged  i)ieces  of  rifle  bullets 
that  had  been  ricochetting  from  the  ruin. 

We  made  <jur  way  to  an  old  outhouse  at  the  liack  of  the  ruin  and  found 
the  first  evidence  of  the  former  occupants.  There  was  a  man  in  civilian 
clothes  lying  u\K^n  his  face,  and,  of  course,  very  much  mutilated.  Near 
his  hand  lay  an  old  sporting  rifle.  There  was  a  doorway  quite  near  the 
body,  but  it  was  so  jammed  by  wreckage  that  we  could  not  force  an 
entrance  to  the  main  building,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  chisel  a 
hold  through  the  wall  itself.  .After  removing  the  body  of  the  imfortunate 
owner  of  the  farm,  we  set  to  work  on  the  hardest  12-incli  brick  wall  it  was 
ever  my  task  to  try  to  remove.  I  have  great  resjiect  for  the  cement  the 
contractors  use  in  Flanders.  P.efore  we  had  actually  gotten  through  the 
w^all,  the  pick  and  crowbar  were  very  nearly  useless,  Init  after  about  six 
hours  of  slavery  with  the  crowbar  we  finally  succeeded. 

Although  I  have  visited  Pompeii  I  have  never  done  any  exca\aling 
there,  but  I  imagine  the  research  parties  have  exactly  the  same  im])ression 

•  Extracts  from  the  story  told  by  Ca[)tain  Charles  Dolphin,  .Architect,   in    Leslie's. 
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and  feeling  of  awe  when  they  break  into  a  chamber  that  has  not  seen  the 
light  of  day  for  hirtidreds  of  years  that  we  had  when  we  got  our  first  glimipse 
of  the  inside  of  the  room  under  the  ])ile.  In  spite  of  our  experience  in 
gruesome  trench-warfare,  we  had  very  much  the  feeling  of  tresspassing 
when  we  poked  our  heads  through  the  big  hole  in  the  brick  wall  and  tried 
to  make  out  objects  in  the  dim  interior  of  the  room  discovered  under  the 
wreckage. 

We  had  brought  candles  with  us,  and,  lighting  one  of  these.  I  stepped 
through  the  opening.  We  found  the  room  exactly  as  it  had  been  iu  peaceful 
times,  except  that  two  bodies  were  lying  near  the  choked-up  doorway 
leading  to  the  outhouse,  from  which  we  had  just  made  our  way. 

The  man  we  found  outside  no  doubt  had  tried  to  hold  on  to  his  home  as 
long  as  possible,  but  evidently  liad  lost  his  life  defending  all  he  held  dear. 
During  his  defense  a  shell  must  have  struck  the  building,  bringing  it  down 
in  ruin,  killing  him  and  blocking  up  the  only  exit  from  the  room  where  we 
found  the  two  bodies,  both  those  of  women.    We  buried  all. 

As  most  of  the  farmhouses  in  Flanders  have  brick  floors,  the  houses 
naturally  make  very  fine  strongholds  or  forts,  and  although  not  entirely 
impervious  to  heavy  shell  fire,  most  of  the  time  they  withstand  bombs  and 
rifle  bullets.  The  upper  floor  of  the  ruined  house  we  were  exploring  was 
built  of  arched  brick  between  steer  or  cast-iron  beams  and  this  was  support- 
ing the  wreckage  above. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  we  got  back  to  our  lines  to  report  and  the 
following  day,  we  returned  with  hammer,  nails,  saw  and  all  the  necessary 
implements  for  cutting  through  the  ceiling  above,  and  after  constructing  a 
ladder  we  attacked  the  ceiling.  This  became  a  very  difficult  feat  as  we 
had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  displace  some  of  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  construction  above  and  bring  the  whole  ruin  cracking  down  about 
our  ears,  for  this  would  have  invited  a  concentrated  artillery  fire  from  the 
German  batteries.  We  had  to  handle  picks  and  crowbars  very  quietly 
on  the  brick  work,  otherwise  the  enemy  could  hear  the  clinking  of  steel 
and  would  pepper  us.  After  much  back-breaking  work  we  cut  a  hole 
through  the  ceiling  and  found  that  most  of  the  wreckage  above  consisted  of 
bricks  and  on  top  of  them  some  straw  that  had  evidently  been  in  the  attic. 

There  were  plenty  of  remarks  handed  about  as  the  boys  lay  on  their 
backs  chipping  away  at  the  ceiling.  Private  Houle,  a  French-Canadian,  be- 
tween grunts  blurted  out,  "I  think.  Sergeant,  dat  one  of  dese  fellers  wat  go 
about  de  countree  for  to  sell  goods  would  be  a  good  man  for  dis  job." 

"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,  you  know,"  he  replied,  "when  he's  ride  about  da  countree  in  dose 
wat  you  call  heem — Pullman  car?  Well  he's  got  lots  of  practice  for  lie  on 
bee's  back.  When  hee's  want  for  tak'  off  bee's  clos'  he  haf  to  stan'  on  da 
back  of  hee's  neck  and  on  da  back  of  hee's  heel — and  peel  heemself  jus'  like 
a  banan'!    So  I  t'ink  dat  is  good  practice  for  his  job." 

After  removing  the  bricks  very  carefully  in  a  sort  of  a  funnel  up  to  the 
straw,  I  found  that  by  pushing  my  head  up  very  slowly  through  the  straw 
itself,  I  could  look  diagonally  across  No  Man's  Land  at  the  enemy  trenches 
about  two  hundred  yards  away.  I  found  that  I  could  see  in  one  corner  of 
their  forward  trench  and  although  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  naked 
eye  to  distinguish  much,  I  could  see  three  or  four  Boches  carrying  on  some 
sort  of  work.  I  miade  out  a  report  to  headquarters,  requisitioning  a  tele- 
scope, cement,  steel  beams  and  a  few  hundred  sandbags,  and  requesting  that 
a  working  party  of  twent^'-five  or  thirty  men  be  detailed  to  me  for  the  night, 
as  I  intended  to  rush  the  building  of  a  steel  and  concrete  cupola  inside  the 
room  to  protrude  u])  int<i  the  straw. 
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Of  course  \vc  liad  to  bo  careful  to  put  tlie  straw  hack  aj^ain  o\er  tlie  con- 
crete ami  steel  loojiiioje  as  nearly  as  i)ossil)le  as  it  was  l)elore.  otherwise  the 
enemy  would  soon  detect  the  chantje.  as  both  sides  were  continually  phoio- 
gra]>hin«^  each  other's  lines. 

After  our  ( ).  I',  was  conii)letetl  1  erected  the  telescoi)e  and  took  a  look 
at  the  lioches.  working-  in  their  trenches.  The  first  impression  was  uncanny, 
because  with  the  telescojie  it  seemed  almost  as  if  I  could  touch  them.  I'eing 
only  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  the  telescope  brought  them  U])  close 
enough  for  me  to  read  the  regimental  numbers  on  their  shoulder  stra])s. 

As  every  imimrtant  point  in  the  trenches  is  connected  by  telephone.  I 
had  had  one  installed  in  the  ( ).  F'.  I  lost  no  time  in  teleiihoning  to  head- 
quarters that  we  had  discovered  a  place  where  I*"ritz  could  l)e  watched  in  all 
his  antics.  That  t).  P.  served  us  five  months,  until  one  day  a  Boche  shell 
shattered  to  cupola,  vacant  at  the  time.  Two  men  were  alwa\s  on  dut_\-.  day 
and  night,  and  the  range  finders  were  our  most  valued  aids. 

One  day  the  man  on  duty  above  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
enemies  were  carrying  through  their  front  trench  long  black  jjipes  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  length.  Taking  the  man's  place  1  made  a  thorough  e.xamination 
of  the  actions  of  the  men,  and  for  some  time  was  very  much  puzzled  as  to 
what  they  were  doing  with  such  things  in  the  front  line.  .Suddenly  two  of 
the  Boches  drove  a  pipe  down  perpendicularly  in  the  trench,  and  like  a  flash 
I  realized  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  digging  a  mine  shaft  and  the 
pipes  were  to  pump  water  from  the  lower  level.  I  got  my  commanding 
officer  on  the  tele]jhonc  and  explained  what  was  happening.  He  at  once 
sent  the  mining  oflficer  of  our  area  to  the  O.  P.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the 
trench  showing  the  enemy  handling  the  pipes.  This  was  sent  by  runner  to 
Brigade  Ileadcpiarters. 

.After  watching  the  enemy  at  his  wcjrk  we  decided  that  there  could  be 
no  question  of  what  he  was  doing  and  we  w'ould  have  to  immediately  take 
counter  measures.  .As  most  of  that  part  of  the  front  had  already  been  mined 
by  ourselves,  although  not  l)lown  up.  a  special  listening  apparatus  was 
placed  in  our  mine  galleries  directly  opposite  the  supposed  mine  shaft  in  the 
enemy  trench.  Sure  enough  the  enemy  could  be  heard  digging  not  far 
away.  .\s  their  mining  ojjerations  had  not  progressed  very  far,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  us  to  blow  a  counter  mine  against  them,  and  the  best  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  devilishness  would  be  to  blow  them  to  pieces  with  artil- 
lery fire.  So,  after  all  necessary  arrangements  had  quickly  been  made,  I  was 
detailed  to  do  the  observing  for  the  artillery  fire.  Then  I  proceeded  to  make 
a  sketch,  as  accurate  as  possible  of  the  whole  area,  for  use  by  the  artillery  in 
the  coming  "strafe."  .\t  the  same  time  I  evolved  a  system  of  sketchijs,  so 
that  when  I  reported  the  striking  of  a  shell  upon  the  enemy  trenches,  I 
could  quickly  report  e.xactly  where  the  shell  landed  1)V  cpioting  a  letter  and 
a  number  right  off  my  sketch,  and,  of  course,  as  these  corresponded  to  the 
letters  and  numbers  upon  du])licate  sketches  at  the  .guns,  the  gunners  in- 
stantlv  knew  where  their  shells  landed. 


Leave  it  to  Murphy 


An  officer  on  board  a  submarine  was  drilling  his  men. 
"I  want  every  man  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  put    his  legs  in  the  air.  and 
move  them  as  if  he  were  riding  a  bicycle,"  he  e.\])laine<l.    ".\nw  commence." 
.After  a  short  effort  one  of  the  men  sto])])e(l. 
"Why  have  you  stopped,  .Mur])hy?  '  asked  the  otTicer. 
"If  ye  plaze,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "(  )i'm  coasting.  " 

—  Pittsburg  Chri micle-Telesj ram 
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San  Francisco  Architect  has  Experience  with 
Boring  Beetle 

MR.  Albert  P'arr,  San  Francisco  architect,  recently  had  an  exjierience 
with  a  wood-boring  beetle,  in  a  new  house  which  he  was  building  for 
a  client,  and  while  this  is  Mr.  Farr's  first  experience  with  the  parasite, 
he  has  volunteered  the  facts  for  the  lienefit  of  others  in  the  building  line 
that  they  ma_y  watch  out  for  the  little  "animal"  and  thereby  guard  against 
possible  spread  of  the  destructive  larva.  Mr.  Farr  thinks  lumber  dealers 
should  subject  their  material  to  closer  inspection  before  delivery. 

In  the  house  where  the  beetle  was  found,  Mr.  Farr  reports  the  discovery 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  small  holes  which  penetrated  not  only  the  pine  floor 
but  the  hardwood  veneer  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pierce  a  heavy  oriental 
rug.  A  careful  search  revealed  a  fidly  developed  beetle,  about  1^  inches  long 
by  Yi  inch  wide  and  dark  brown  in  color.  Realizing  the  great  loss  of  standing- 
timber  already  destroyed  by  borers,  the  possibility  of  the  transference  of  the 
activity  of  these  pests  to  worked  material,  especially  in  a  region  where  lumber 
is  used  structurally  to  so  great  an  extent,  Mr.  Farr  sent  the  beetle  to  Professor 
F,.  C.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Uraver.sity  of  California,  for  a  report  which  is  given 
herewith  in  full : 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIMENT   STATION, 
BERKELEY. 
E.  C.  V.\N  Dyke,  Taxonomy. 

July  24,  1918. 
Mr.  Albert  Farr, 

Foxcroft  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir:     Your  letter  with  enclosed  beetle  has  been  referred  to  me  for  answer. 
In  response,  I  will  say  that  the  beetle  is  Criocephalus  productus  L  Ec,  a  wood-boring 
species  which  lives  in  fir,  spruce  and  pine,  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  West. 
They  live  but  one  generation  in  the  timber  and  will  not  reinfest  cured  lumber. 

From  the  data  given  in  your  letter,  I  am  convinced  that  the  beetles  developed  in  the 
Douglas  fir  flooring,  the  infestation  of  that  timber  having  taken  place  in  the  forest  or  the 
mill  yards  due  to  the  logs  being  allowed  to  lie  through  a  suminer,  and  that  when  they 
matured  they  not  only  worked  their  way  out  of  the  wood  in  which  they  lived  but  through 
the  overlying  oak  and  so  forth.  The  curing  of  the  timber  no  doubt  retarded  the  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  emergence  of  the  adults  was  a  year  or  so  later  than  normal. 

The  possibilities  are  that  all  of  the  insects  which  were  in  the  infested  wood  have 
matured  and  emerged,  for  one  brood  generally  remains  constant  as  to  time  of  development, 
and  that  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  them.  If,  however,  the  lumber  was  badly 
infested  and  had  dried  out  inore  quickly  in  certain  parts  than  in  others  a  portion  of  the 
brood  might  carry  over  another  season. 

Your  only  protection  against  such  insects  is  to  see  that  the  timber  used  is  not 
infested.  Normally  it  is  not  on  this  coast,  for  the  timber  is  milled  within  a  short  time 
after  the  trees  are  felled  or  before  the  larvae  can  work  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the 
wood.  Only  when  the  logs  are  allowed  to  lie  too  long  before  being  utilized  is  there  any 
great  danger,  for  the  beetles  rarely  lay  their  eggs  in  dressed  lumber.  Kiln  drying  is  of 
course  a  sure  way  of  preventing  such  occurrences  as  you  have  had,  for  the  heat  would 
kill  any  young  larvae  that  might  be  in  the  timber. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  C.  V.^N  Dyke. 

Attention  is  here  drawn  to  destruction  of  numerous  magnificent  conifers 
bordering  the  automobile  driveway  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  en- 
tirely due  to  the  ravages  of  this  parasite. 
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Tlie  fi>lli>\\in^  letter  from  Mr.  C".  H.  White  of  W'liiie  liriis..  hardwood 
lumber  dealers,  gives  some  additional  information  about  the  beetle  that  is 
of  interest : 

'.Mr.  F.  \V.  Jones, 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer, 
68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  .August  13tli  enclosing  me  a  letter  writtiii 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture.  lierkeley,  regarding  Criocephalus.  a  wood-boring  beetle 
which  attacks  tir,  spruce  and  pine.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  tlie  |)arasites  which 
attack  soft  wood. 

Hard  woods  are  attacked  frequently  by  the  powder-post  beetle,  ash  being  the  \voo<l 
which  seems  especially  to  the  taste  of  this  "animal."  The  United  States  Xavy  in  all  its 
requests  for  bids  on  ash  insert  a  proviso  that  any  lot  of  Ash  which  shows  effects  of  the 
attacks  of  the  powder-post  beetle  will  be  rejected  in  toto.  The  Chief  Inspection  Officer 
at  Marc  Island.  I  believe,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details  of  the  ravages  of  this  beetle. 
I  believe  the  reason  the  Government  takes  the  stand  it  does  is  that  tlie  Inspection  Office 
is  afraid  that  if  the  powder-post  beetle  gets  a  foothold  in  a  limibcr  yard  it  is  liable  to 
attack  the  entire  lot  of  lumber  stored  in  that  particular  place. 

We  hardly  think  this  eventuality  is  likely  to  occur,  as  we  have  had  in  times  past  in 
stock  hard  wood  which  showed  evidence  of  the  powder-post  beetle,  and  the  damage  has 
gone  no  further  than  the  particular  lot  of  kniiber  in  which  the  beetle  or  rather  the  larvae 
were  living  at  that  time.     I  understand  that  it  is  the  larva  and  not  the  beetle  which  bores. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  information  and  with  very  kindest 
regards,  1  am, 

Yours  very  truly. 

C.  II.  White. 
* 
*  * 

More  About  Concrete  Freight  Cars 

IX  a  few  weeks'  time  experiments  will  have  determined  the  practicability 
of  constructing  railway  freight  cars  of  reinforced  concrete,  says  Searle 
Ilendee  in  the  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine.  Stimulated  by  war  conditions, 
which  make  the  immediate  provision  of  more  carriers  and  the  conservation 
of  steel  imperative,  a  prominent  Chicago  engineer,  in  association  with  some 
of  the  large.st  car-building  companies,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  concrete  gondolas.  A  car  is  to  be  built  at  once  in  accordance  with 
the  i)lans  and  specifications  now  in  the  final  stage  of  completion.  Contingent 
ui)on  the  showing  made  by  this  car,  which  is  patented,  is  the  immediate 
])roduction  of  others  on  a  wholesale  scale.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
new  gondola  will  do.  But  it  has  been  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
work  and  withstand  the  same  severe  usage  as  modern  steel  cars.  Tu 
addition  to  costing  probably  not  more  than  half  as  nnich  as  one  of  steel,  the 
concrete  car  is  cai)able  of  being  more  quickly  built.  Inirtherniore.  its 
adoption  would  release  many  skilled  workmen  for  shipbuilding.  The 
(juestion  of  practicability  seems  to  be  dependent  on  weight.  Standard  steel 
gondolas  weigh  from  38,000  to  .=i2,000  pounds.  If  it  is  found  possible  to 
construct  a  concrete  car  of  fifty  tons'  capacity  and  consistantly  keej)  the 
weight  at  about  50,000  ])ounds,  engineers  feel  that  success  will  be  assured. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to' know  that  for  two  years  or  more 
certain  com])anies  have  been  employing  concrete  in  repairing  freight  cars 
and  have  found  it  satisfactory.  For  this  purpose  a  fine  cement  mortar, 
sprayed  by  a  cement  gun,  is  used. 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  idea  of  a  concrete  freight  car  originaleil  with  a 
San  Krancisco  engineer,  Mr.  A.  C.  rtrenwank.  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  California  State  Harbor 
Commission.  Mr.  Grenwank  has  applied  to  the  U.  5.  Patent  office.  Washington,  for  patent  rights  on  his 
invention. 
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How  Can  Architectural  Practice  Gain  Proper 
Recognition? 

IN  an  address  before  the  North  Dakota  Architects'  Association,  Mr.  George 
Hancock,  president  of  the  society,  referred  to  the  tendency'  of  engineers 
to  usurp  the  architectural  profession.    He  said  in  part : 

Engineers,  by  their  energy  and  success  in  gaining  the  pubhc  ear,  are  fast  driving  the 
modest,  timid  architects  out  of  business.  To  offset  this  tendency  we  notice  that  many 
architects,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  have  added  the  title  of  engineer  to  that 
of  architect  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  public  with  their  superior  qualifications 
over  and  above  that  of  the  properly  trained  architects  who  make  no  claim  to  other 
professions.  Architecture  and  engineering  are  two  separate  and  distinct  professions,  and 
it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  master  the  intricate  details  of  both,  so  that  in  most  cases 
the  assumption  of  the  dual  title  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  advantage  over 
those  wiho  do  not  have  the  temerity  to  adopt  sucli  with  little  or  no  preparation. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  makes  the  distinction  between  architecture 
and  engineering  and  has  separate  courses  for  the  training  of  students  in  each,  as  either 
is  all  that  the  average  intellect  can  properly  master  with  credit  to  himself.  So  that  the 
mere  adoption  of  a  title  without  the  necessary  training  to  properly  sustain  it  should  at 
least  be  discouraged  by  all  self-respecting  architects. 

However,  we  roust  cease  worrying  over  our  troubles  and  assert  ourselves  with  energy 
in  order  to  gain  what  we  desire ;  a  better  and  more  extended  appreciation  of  our  profesr 
sion  as  architects. 

Some  professions,  such  as  the  law,  are  held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  architecture, 
and  if  we  would  increase  respect  for  our  profession  we  must  command  it  through  our  work 
and  that  will  bring  us  the  public  recognition  we  so  urgently  need. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  look  to  the  law  courts  for  protection,  as  the  lawyer  is  the  only 
winner  where  such  efforts  are  made,  but  as  a  reason  for  hope  in  the  improvement  of  our 
chosen  calling,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  host  of  poorly  paid  teachers  and  clergy  to  learn 
that  our  lot  is  no  harder  than  theirs,  in  the  matter  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  service 
they  render  to  the  public.  It  is  well  to  think  of  others  when  disposed  to  complain  of  our 
lot. 

If  we  would  succeed  better  than  they  we  must  do  better  and  nobler  work,  with  our 
minds  set  more  on  achievement  than  on  temporary  financial  success. 

It  is  futile  to  complain  that  this  is  a  commercial  age,  With  but  little  pu'blic  appreciation 
of  art;  such  whining  does  no  good  and  only  indicates  weakness.  There  is  just  as  much 
artistic  taste  and  feeling  in  the  world  today  as  in  the  days  of  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  satisfy  this  artistic  taste  and  feeling  if  we  would  succeed  in,  gaining  for 
our  profession  the  respect  and  recognition  to  wihidi  we  believe  the  nobility  of  architecture 
is  entitled. 

During  the  past  ten  centuries  architecture  has  come  through  many  changes  and  deveU 
opmients.  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  gave  us  the  unique  creations  of  the  Saxons ",  the 
tenth  and  elevents  centuries  the  solid  honest  Norman  work  that  has  so  well  stood  the  test 
of  time,  as  evidenced  at  Winchester  and  Durham. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  gave  us  the  pure  and  graceful  early  French  and 
English  Gothic  that  so  clearly  expresses  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  nations  in 
the  magnificent  creations  of  Rheims  and  Amiens,  Salisbury  and  Westminster,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  before  or  since  that  age. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  us  the  geometrical  and  perpendicular  styles, 
often  referred  to  as  the  clima.x  and  full  development  of  gothic  architecture  in  Europe. 

Such  art  and  architecture  as  the  people  of  those  times  produced  should  serve  as  a 
stimulant  to  greater  efforts  of  the  younger  architects  of  our  time.  They  had  no  examples 
to  guide  them  and  their  work  was  the  result  of  creative  and  imaginative  concentration  and 
skillful  independent  effort. 

Shall  we  then,  with  all  these  beautiful  examples  before  us  and  the  numerous  examples 
of  the  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  more  recent  productions  of  Jones  and 
Wren  and  the  revival  of  the  Romanesque  by  Richardson  and  Hunt  in  this  country,  fail  for 
the  lack  of  making  an  effort  to  merit  the  recognition  we  so  earnestly  crave?  No,  we  must 
attempt  much  even  if  we  accomplish  little,  but  as  efflort  is  the  parent  of  results,  we  can 
expect  no  recognition  by  the  public  unless  we  command  its  attention. 

By  education  and  experience  the  architect  of  today  should  be  better  qualified  to  handle 
successfully  building  operations  of  all  kinds  than  men  not  having  such  qualifications,  but 
the  pubhc  cannot  appreciate  this  for  the  reason  that  the  architects  have  not  done  their 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  public  to  the  point  of  appreciaion  of  their  service  to  their 
clients  and  to  the  public  in  general. 
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So  far.  ailing  this  line,  our  i-tTorts  have  been  limited  to  talking  to  ourselves  lliroUK^li 
the  nic<Iiuni  of  professional  and  trade  journals,  that  seldom  or  never  reach  the  eye  of  the 
general  puhlic.  or  prospective  client. 

L'nduc  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  traine<l  architect  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
shyness  and  should  he  overcome  by  a  niucli  needed  change  in  the  metluid  of  bringing  tlie 
client  and  architect  together,  on  a  better  and  fuller  understanding  of  their  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  to  protect  the  public  from  the  trickery  of  the  faker  and  charlatan  who  i- 
ever  ready  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  honest  effort  along  .ill  professional  lines.  The  men  who 
have  btled  themselves  by  gre.it  expenditure  of  money  and  time  to  serve  the  public  in  an 
honest  and  skillful  manner  must  have  some  protection  as  against  quacks  who  have  no 
training  in  architecture  and  who  do  their  work  by  proxy  and  only  see  the  commission  or 
nroney  side  of  the  profession. 

The  licensing  of  all  architects  is  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem. 

* 
*  * 

The  Shell  of  the  Long-Range  Gun  Which  is 
Bombarding  Paris 

NOTHING  definite  has  yet  licen  discovered  as  to  tlic  nature  of  tlic 
Ciernian  long-range  gun  nor  of  the  .shell  it  fires.  .M.  Xicholas  Maniel.  in 
a  further  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Le  Genie  Civil,  ])uts  forward 
some  plausible  hypotheses,  based  on  the  known  facts,  viz.:  the  fragments  of 
burst  shell :  the  white  smoke  which  nearly  always  accompanies  burst ;  the  fact 
that  the  s])linters  show  no  traces  of  adhering  explosive:  and  the  use  of  the 
diaphragm  with  its  special  fittings,  the  exact  function  of  which  is  still 
inexplicable. 

.\fter  Considering  the  various  recognized  explosi\es  and  rejecting  them 
for  one  reason  or  another.  M.  Flamel  suggests  that  the  Germans  may  have 
used  the  following  method,  in  which  case  the  diaphragm  would  fulfill  a 
different  function  from  that  wdiich  he  previously  attributed  to  it.  In  order 
that  the  shell  should  leave  a  white  smoke  on  bursting,  which  is  desirable 
for  registering  purposes,  but  no  trace  of  explosive  on  the  metal  of  the  shell, 
he  believes  it  possil)le  the  ( lermans  may  use  an  ex])losive  of  the  ijanclastite 
or  hellhoffite  type,  which  would  burst  on  impact  without  a  fuse  being  neces- 
sary. The  dia|)hragni  and  auxiliary  parts,  the  function  of  which  is  still 
obscure,  would  be  used  to  divide  the  shell  chamber  into  two  iJarts.  which 
would  be  in  communication  with  each  other  onl\'  on  the  gun  being  fired. 
The  imjjact  on  discharge  would  open  a  communicating  channel  and  allow 
the  more  dense  li(|uid  to  flow  into  the  rear  chamber  while  the  shell  was 
traveling  along  the  ascending  part  of  the  trajectory.  Rotation  of  the  shell 
would  gi\e  the  mixture  time  to  ])e  thoroughly  incorporated  by  the  time  the 
shell  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  flight,  since  the  time  of  flight  is  three 
minutes.  .\n  explosive  of  this  kind  would  be  safe  on  the  gun  being  fired, 
since  the  exjjlosive  mixture  is  not  formed  until  the  shell  has  left  the  gun 
It  would  also  be  certain  to  act  when  the  ol)ject  was  struck,  because  it  has 
been  shown  with  certain  ])anclastities  of  the  carbon  disulpiiide  type  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fire  them  from  a  gun,  even  at  low  mu/.zle  \elocities, 
without  their  detonating. — The  F.nginecr. 

*  * 

Why? 

.\ever  could  see  why  a  married  man  should  be  e\ein|)ied  fnnn  military 
service.  lie  is  used  to  fighting  and  gas  attacks:  knows  how  to  obey  a 
command  and  to  handle  jMnvder ;  understands  infantrv  tactics:  can  dodge 
a  twelve  inch  ])latter:  can  "I'orage"  for  himself  when  "(  )n  his  (  )wn":  often 
"Goes  (A'cr  the  Top"  on  a  Saturday  spree  and  can  "(.'arr\   <  )n"  generallv. 

— "Benedict"'  in  the   Lake   Periscope 
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Essential  Building 


So   much   has  been    said   and    published  of  late   about  essential   and  non- 
essential  building  construction  that  this  magazine   recently   addressed   a 
letter  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  Region  No.  19,  C.  A.  Day,  secretary, 
with  offices  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  building,  San  Francisco,  for  definite 
information.    To  certain  questions  propounded,  Mr.  Day  replied  as  follows: 

Gentlemen : — This  is  in  reply  to  yours  of  August  30th.  Answering  your  questions 
categorically : 

(Question) — Will  the  construction  of  buildings  or  alterations  to  buildings  be  permitted 
without  the  sanction  of  this  office,  and,  if  so,  to  wihat  extent? 

(Answer) — The  Priorities  Division  has  placed  a  limit  of  $2500  on  non-essential  con- 
struction, and  this  applies  only  to  alterations  and  additions  to  existing  structures  and 
does  not  extend  to  new  work.  The  commission  defines  essential  construction  as  that 
directly  sanctioned  by  the  Government  or  an  indirect  war  necessity,  such  as  caring  for 
soldiers,  seamen  and  war  workers. 

Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  Priorities  Division,  broadly  defined  non-essen- 
tial work  as  that  which  can  be  deferred  until  after  the  war.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment to  conserve  fuel,  transportation  and  materials  and  to  divert  workers  from  non- 
essential to  essential  industry. 

(Question) — Can  a  man  who  has  $5,000  or  $10,(X)0  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  present  high 
rates  for  labor  and  materials,  build  himself  a  home,  without  government  permission? 

(Answer) — He  would  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  purchase  material,  as 
most  manufacturers  are  pledged  not  to  sell  materials  for  any  but  essential  purposes. 

(Question) — Are  cities  to  be  permitted  to  build  schools  provided  same  are  needed  to 
relieve  congestion  and  provided  the  money  is  available? 

(Answer) — This  is  a  question  which  communities  should  decide  for  themselves,  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  construction  can  be  deferred  until  after  the  war.  In 
any  event  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  the  steel,  iron  and  other  metal  products 
which  enter  into  construction  of  this  nature. 

In  regard  to  report  that  this  department  will  permit  repairs  and  extensions  to  existing 
structures,  provided  a  contract  does  not  exceed  $2500.  permit  us  to  state  that  this  depart- 
ment does  not  issue  permits  but  merely  gives  its  approval. 

You  say  that  by  splitting  contracts  up  into  several  parts,  where  involving  in  the  aggre- 
gate many  times  the  limit  permitted,  could  be  carried  out.  In  reply  to  this  we  have  only  to 
.say  that  such  a  subterfuge  would  not  only  be  unpatriotic  but  would  surely  be  detected  and 
would  probably  result  in  an  unpleasant  situation  for  the  parties  concerned. 

Replying  to  the  question  in  your  last  paragraph.  This  office,  as  before  stated,  will  not 
issue  permits  but  will  merely  approve  or  advise  against  the  various  propositions  which  are 
submitted. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  your  readers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  .\.  D.\y,  Secretary  in  19th  Region. 
*  * 

Bad  News  for  Berlin 

THE  war  news  from  the  eastern  front  these  days  is  bad  news  for  the  German 
people.  Quotations  from  German  newspapers  portray  the  glooin  that  overhangs 
the  people  in  the  large  cities.  That  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  country  are 
eijually  depressed  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Bond  buyers  of  the  preceding  loans  have  their  share  in  the 
success  of  the  entente  allies.  They  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  not  only  to  fight  the 
U-boats  and  to  build  ships,  not  only  to  raise,  equip  and  send  our  soldiers  over,  not 
only  to  supply  them  and  our  allies  with  food  and  munitions,  but  more  than  $6,000.- 
000.000  of  their  money  has  been  loaned  to  our  allies  so  that  they  may  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigor  and  strength. 

We  here  at  home  have  an  opportunity  to  send  the  Germans  some  more  bad  news. 
The  Germans  have  great  respect  for  money;  they  know  its  vital  value  in  waging  war. 
They  know.  too.  that  the  support  the  American  people  give  a  Government  loan  meas- 
ures largely  the  support  they  give  their  Government,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cial support  they  give  their  armies  in  the  field. 

A  tremendous  subscription  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  will  be  as  distressing  to 
the  German  people  as  a  defeat  for  them  on  the  battlefield,  and  it  will  mean  as  much. 
It  spells  their  defeat;  it  breaks  their  morale;  it  ineans  power  to  their  enemies.  A 
subseription  to  the  loan  is  a  contribution  to  German  defeat  and  .American  victory. 
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The  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Reinforced  Concrete 

r.y  J.  NEWTOX   FRIEND,  D.  Sc,   Ph.   D.,  F.  I.  C,  Carnegie  Gold  Medallist 

OWING  to  the  unprecedented  im]>ortance  of  iron  in  its  relation  to  modern 
civilization  the  early  history  of  the  metal  possesses  peculiar  fascination 
for  the  antic|uary.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  wonderful  progress  which 
has  marked  (uir  patii  durintj  the  last  100  years  would  not  have  heen  possible  had 
not  the  earth  iwssessed  an  abundant  sujjply  of  iron  ore.  In  whichever  direction 
we  cast  our  eyes,  articles  of  iron,  lart;e  and  small,  essential  and  ornamental, 
meet  our  }.;azc.  it  is  iron  in  some  form  or  other  that  constitutes  the  backbone 
both  of  our  railways  and  of  our  mercantile  marine.  With  out  these  rapid  means 
of  transport  the  huge  populations  of  London  and  our  larger  cities  could  not  be 
fed  and  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life  as  we  know  it  today. 
-Again,  reinforced  concrete,  in  which  we  are  all  specially  interested,  owes  what 
strength  and  adaptability  it  possesses  almo.st  entirely  to  its  iron  frame.  I  am 
sufficiently  optimistic  In  believe  that  a  Iirilliant  future  is  already  assureil  fur 
this  material. 

In  the  se(|uel  the  term  iron  is  used  to  denote  the  various  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  without  dififerentiation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  man.  in  the  days  of  the  early  childhood  of  the 
human  race,  would  seize  upon  any  stones,  branches  of  trees,  or  other  hard 
materials  lying  at  hand  for  ])urposes  of  offense  or  defense.  As  years  rolled 
by  he  would  learn  to  prepare  in  moments  of  quiet  for  future  emergencies  and 
would  thus  single  out  stones,  etc.,  which  apjieared  to  him  specially  suitable  for 
the  ])ur])ose,  and  keej)  them  by  him.  Later  on  it  would  occur  to  him  to  improve 
upon  the  natural  shapes  by  chipping  and  he  would  soon  discover  that  flint  is 
particularly  amenable  to  such  treatment.  Thus  would  originate  the  flint  weapons 
and  tools  which  have  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  in  modern  times  and 
which  anti(|uaries  have  made  use  of  to  throw  interesting  liglit  upon  the  manner 
in  which  ])riiuitive  man  lived  during  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "stone 
age." 

In  all  |)robability  during  his  search  fur  suitable  stones  early  man  occasionally 
stumbled  across  meteoric  iron.  Finding  that  it  did  not  crack  on  being  ham- 
mered,* that  it  ixjssessed  great  tenacity,  and  admitted  of  being  rubbed  to  a 
fine,  hard  edge,  he  would  greatly  prize  it  and  pieces  would  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  as  valued  heirlooms,  far  too  precious  and  rare  to  be  buried 
in  the  warrior's  grave.  This  does  not  constitute  the  l)eginning  of  what  anti- 
<|uaries  term  the  '"iron  age,"  for  man,  at  the  jjeriod  of  which  we  si)eak,  bad  no 
idea  of  the  connection  between  meteoric  or  native  iron  and  the  red  or  brown 
earthy  hxmatites  around  him.  He,  regarded  the  iron  as  a  particularly  useful 
and  rare  kind  of  stone,  and  probably  there  the  matter  ended  in  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned. 

*  *  * 

Rust  is  essentially  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  the  extent  of  hydration  varying 
considerably  according  to  circumstances.  In  color  rust  ranges  from  brown  to 
red.  and  it  usually  ha])pens  that  the  red  is  less  hydrated  than  the  brown.  .Some 
ferrous  oxide  is  generally  present,  particularly  if  the  metal  has  not  been  com- 
pletely oxidized  away.  This  oxide  has  a  blackish  api)earance  and  mav  be 
found  in  the  innermost  layers  close  to  the  metal.*  Ru.st  also  contains  free 
water  in  addition  to  that  chemically  combined  with  it,  for  it  is  a  hygroscopic, 
porous  mass.     It  also  readily  absorlxs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.    These  two 

•Zlmiiicr.  .T.  Iron  Steel  Inst..  HIIC,  II..  306. 

•See  Analyses  by  Moody.  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.,  1808,  89,  TX. 
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properties  serve  to  render  it  an  active  stimulator  of  corrosion.  The  carbon 
dioxide  dissolves  in  the  water  to  carbonic  acid,  which  attacks  a  portion  of  the 
iron  yielding  ferrous  carbonate.    This,  in  turn,  is  oxidized  by  the  air  to  rust. 

According  to  Bauermann.  when  iron  rusts  it  expands  to  some  ten  times  its 
original  volume.  This  may  possibly  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  very  appreciable  expansion  does  take  place  on  rusting,  a 
property  that  is  made  use  of  by  the  plumber  in  his  rust  joints.  This  expansion 
is,  to  the  worker  in  ferro-concrete,  a  serious  problem.  If  the  metal  once  begins 
to  rust  a  cracking  of  the  concrete  is  inevitable :  more  air  and  water  enter  so 
that  corrosion  now  proceeds  apace,  and  the  structure  becomes  proportionately 
weakened. 

The  influence  of  aqueous  solutions  of  inorganic  salts  upon  the  corrosion  of 
iron  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors  such  as,  for  example,  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  salt,  its  concentration  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  con- 
siderablv  more  corrosive  than  tap  water,  liut  if  the  concentration  be  increased 
to  0.25  per  cent  and  above,  the  metal  is  entirely  protected  from  rusting.  Simi- 
larly, a  3  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  at  about  10°  C.  is  much  more  cor- 
rosive than  tap  water  at  the  same  temperature,  but  as  the  temperature  rises  the 
relative  corrosivity  falls,  so  much  so  that  at  21°  C.  the  solution  is  a])preciably 
less  corrosive  than  tap  water.  Since  sea  water  contains  soire  3  per  cent  of 
sodium  chloride  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  effect  upon  its  corrosive 
powers  of  diluting  it  with  river  water,  for  this  occurs  in  nature  at  the  mouths 
of  many  rivers  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  engineer. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  Fig.  1. 

The  broken  line  represents  the  loss  in  weight,  due  to  corrosion,  of  iron  in 
tap  water.  This,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  is  taken  as  100  for  each  tem])erature 
studied.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  18°  C.  (64°  F. )  and  above,  all  dilutions  of 
sea  water  are  less  corrosive  than  tap  water,  whilst  at  lower  temperatures  they 
are  more  corrosive. 

Figure  2.  showing  the  relative  corrosive  action  of  sea  water  at  various  tem- 
peratures, is  very  interesting.  At  11°  C.  sea  water  is  considerably  more  cor- 
rosive than  tap  water.  At  13°  C.  the  two  waters  act  sinnilarly,  whilst  at  all 
higher  temperatures  sea  water  i>;  less  corrosive  than  tap  water.* 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  means  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  iron 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  pass  briefly  in  review  a  few  of  the  more  impiirtant 
facts  concerning  the  cause  of  rust  formation. 


•Fiienil  and  Rn 
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1.  Water,  alone,  is  witlioiU  aiiprecial>le  action  upon  iron  at  ordinary  teni- 
()eratures.  Tliis  is  well  ilhistrated  by  the  tubes  exhibited  here  containin<>-  iron 
and  air-free  water.  The  tubes  were  hermetically  sealed  eleven  and  one-half 
years  ajifo.  Apart  from  the  merest  trace  of  tarnishiuij,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected under  a  |)owerful  lij^^ht,  the  metals  apjiear  to  have  undert,fone  no  change 
whatever. 

2.  Water  vapor  is  without  visible  action  upon  iron  at  ordinary  temi>era- 
tures.  Indeed,  iron  may  be  heated  for  prolonged  periods  in  steam  up  to  about 
300°  C.  without  undergointj  any  api)arent  change.  .\t  ^50°  C.  and  somewhat 
alx>ve.  ferrous  oxide  is  |iroduced,  the  surface  of  the  metal  being  tarnishetl  and 
gaseous  hydrogen  evolved.*  .At  still  higher  temperatures  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  results  and  forms  a  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  lends  to  |)rotect 
the  under  layers  from  attack.  This,  however,  is  not  rusting  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  oxidation,  and  is  the  princi]>lc  of  the  I>arff  process 
of  protecting  iron  from  corrosion. 

3.  Dry  air  or  oxygen  has  no  visible  action  upon  iron  at  ordinary  teiu|)era- 
tures,  but  when  the  temjierature  is  raised  to  220°  C.  iron  accjuires  a  ])ale  yellow 
tint  and  at  higher  tem|)eratures  becomes  straw  colored,  purple,  and  finally  blue. 
These  arc  known  as  tempering  colors  and  are  caused  b\'  thin  superficial  layers 
of  oxide,  as  is  i)roved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  produced  even  by  prolonged 
heating  in  vacuo.*  They  are  obtained  even  in  perfectly  drv  air,  such  as  that 
resulting  from  ])rolonged  exposure  to  phosphorous  pento.xide.f  These  lavers 
tend  to  protect  the  underlying  metal  from  attack  and  differ  from  rust  in  being 
anhydrous  and  tenacious.  F<ust,  on  the  other  liand.  is  usually  hydrated,  porous, 
hygrosco])ic,  and  friable. 

4.  A  mixture  of  water  va|x>r  and  air  is  without  action  on  iron  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  provided  no  lic|uid  water  is  allowed  to  condense  on  the  metallic 
surface.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  1903  by  Dunstan  and  his  co-work- 
ers,} who  kept  iron  in  tubes  at  constant  temperature  exposed  for  three  months 
to  moisture  and  air  without  any  sign  of  rust  forming. 

On  allowing  the  tem])erature  to  fluctuate,  however,  in  order  that  liquid 
water  might  form  u|)on  the  iron,  corrosion  readily  took  place.  This  disposes 
t)f  the  possibility  that  rusting  is  a  simple  case  of  direct  oxidation  such  as  occurs 
when  the  metal  is  heated  in  air. 

I""rom  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  ox\gen  and  li(|uid  water  are  osential 
to  corrosion. § 

The  preservation  of  iron  in  cniicrcte  may  be  eft'ected  in  one  or  more  of  tiiree 
ways,  namely : 

1.  lly  com])lete  exclusion  of  air. 

2.  l'>y  complete  exclusion  of  water. 

.^.  liy  rendering  the  concrete  sufficientlv  alkaline  to  ])lace  it  within  the  in- 
iiibiting  area. 

I  f  the  engineer  can  make  his  concrete  conform  perfectly  to  any  one  of  these 
con<litions  he  has  achieved  his  object,  for  the  reinforcing  metal  will  not  rust. 
L'nfortunately,  in  ])ractice.  materials  cannot  be  relied  uynyn  to  yield  jierfect  re- 
sults and  the  engineer's  l)e.st  i>olicy  is  to  conform  as  nearly  as  is  reasonably 
jjossible  with  all  three  conditions.  In  this  way  he  may  hope  so  to  reduce  the 
tendency  to  corrode  as  to  render  it  negligibly  small  within  finite  time. 

•KrU'iid.  .T.  West  Swllaiid  IriHi  Stepl  Inst.,  Iftli).  17.  iV..     .1.  lion  Siivl   Insl..  VMf.i.   II..  172. 

•lSol)erlH.  Traiis.   In«t.  Mwh.  Kng..  ISM.  p.  710. 

tKrlond,  J.   Iron  Stwl   In.«t..  I'HKI,   II..  172 

jlliinstan,  Jowett  and  (iouldlns.  Trans.  Clipin.  Soc  11MX>.  S7,  1.jI.S. 

jWi'  arc  not  liwe  ooncernwl  with  the  ncailcnilo  question  as  to  wlietlirr  ■>!•  ni>l  porfi'i'tly  |inrr 
Iron  will  corrode  in  i>erfe<'Ll.v  pure  water  and  ox.vjien.  Perfectly  pure  ninli'ri:ils  iln  n.it  mim"'-"' 
iti  coinnierce. 
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The  following  considerations  suggest  themselves  as  worthy  of  careful 
study  : — ■ 

1.  None  of  the  concrete  materials  should  be  too  coarse,  otherwise  thorough 
mixing  and  good  contact  between  the  different  ingredients  will  not  be  as  per- 
fect as  is  desirable. 

2.  It  is  essential  to  press  or  pun  the  mixture  well  into  position  in  order  to 
eliminate  voids  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  voids  tend  to  increase 
permeability  to  water  and  air  and  are  in  consequence  highly  dangerous. 

3.- A  sufficient  thickness  of  concrete  should  be  applied  to  the  metal.  If  too 
thin  the  concrete  may  not  be  sufficiently  impervious  or  it  may  crack  mechanical- 
ly and  thus  admit  air  and  water  to  the  metal. 

4.  Stray  electric  currents  must  be  avoided.  If  the  metal  should  become 
anodic,  rusting  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  oxygen, 
and  this,  leading  to  cracking,  would  rapidly  destroy  the  cement.* 

5.  Substances  likely  to  contain  acids  or  acid  producing  bodies  should  be 
avoided.  Coke  breeze  and  slags  are  cases  in  point,  as  they  frequently  contain 
injurious  sulphur  compounds. 

6.  The  concrete  may  be  advantageously  coated  with  some  waterproofing' 
material  to  render  it  still  more  impervious,  provided  such  proofing  is  entirely 
free  from  acid  or  acid-producing  substances. 


Concrete  Ship  Production  on  a  Large  Scale 

THE  accompanying   diagrams    from   Concrete   embody   the   suggestion   of 
Mr.  Howard  Egleston  for  the  rapid  construction  of  concrete  ships.     It 
is  proposed  that  a  series  of  dry  docks,  provided  with  gates  as  a  means  for 
admitting  and   ejecting  water,   be   constructed   adjacent   to   a   suitable   water 
front.     At  the   landward   end   of   the   construction   basin,   space    for   suitable 

■- "-'  buildings,  storehouses,  etc.,  is  reserved.   A 

slip  is  dredged  around  the  whole  plant, 
giving  access  by  v/ater  to  any  part.  Con- 
struction materials  are  brought  in  by  water 
or  rail,  and  distributed  by  suitable  means. 


TnLOTT 


PL.AN  AND  TYPICAL  SECTION  OF  CONCRETE  SHIP  YARD  LAYOUT 

Ships  are  to  be  constructed  in  forms  placed  at  the  landward  end  of  the 
dock.  The  hulls  having  been  poured,  the  forms  for  the  bow  and  stern  are 
stripped  and  the  forms  moved  laterally  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
hull.  The  water  is  then  admitted  and  the  boat  floated  ahead  its  length,  and 
in  this  section  receives  machinery  and  heavy  equipment.  It  is  again  floated 
ahead  and  the  final  linishing  completed.  In  the  meantime  forms  are  re-used 
and  in  this  way  a  continuous  stream  of  boats  is  turned  out.  The  diagram, 
as  shown,  provides  for  ten  construction  basins,  so  that  the  entire  plant  would 
have  a  capacity  of  ten  ships  at  each  stage  of  the  operation 

•See  Nicholas,  J.  Iron  Steel  Inst.,  1909,  I..  659. 
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Constructive  Criticism 

I'.y  OSCAR  W  l-'.Xni'.ROTIi 
I'ornicf  Supervising  Architect  ol  the  U.  S.  Treasury  ncpartiiiciit 

THE  i)rcsent  Wdrld  war  is  causing  many  of  us  tu  tliink  more  deeply  about 
thing's  than  \vc  ever  have  done  and  undoubtedly  will  effect  more  than 
one  revolution  in  previously  accepted  methods  and  systems.  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  one  of  these  changes  will  be  to  deprive  the 
architect  of  much  of  the  autocratic  authority  which  he  has  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  the  architect  has  had  the  wrong 
point  of  view  in  considering  himself  jiurely  as  a  professional  man  and  in 
arrogating  to  himself  a  position  in  society  beside  the  recognized  professions 
— such  as  medicine  and  the  law — and  in  trying  to  place  himself  in  much  the 
same  category  with  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors. 

The  architect's  work  is  not  personal  in  the  manner  oi  the  work  of  those 
with  whom  he  seeks  to  class  himself.  When  the  painter  has  comjjleted  a 
canvas ;  when  the  writer  has  set  down  the  last  word  of  his  manuscript ; 
when  the  composer  has  placed  the  last  hieroglyphic  on  his  score,  he  is  fin- 
ished. It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  composer,  that  his  ideas  must  be 
expressed  in  another  medium  than  that  he  used  in  recording  them,  but  a 
musical  coinposition  is  performed  directly  from  the  composer's  score  and 
the  performances  may  be  repeated  in  all  their  pristine  freshness  of  inspira- 
tion long  after  the  composer  himself  has  "gone  west."  That,  however,  is 
merely  a  matter  of  method  imposed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  art  of  music. 

When  the  work  of  an  architect  reaches  the  stage  attained  by  a  com- 
poser upon  the  com])letion  of  a  musical  score,  he  may  be  said  only  to  have 
commenced.  Up  to  that  point,  the  architect's  work  has  been  largely  intel- 
lectual. It  has  been  concerned  with  the  academic  solution  of  the  particular 
problem  ;  with  matters  of  design,  with  the  preparation  of  highly  technical 
drawings,  highly  technical  specifications,  etc.  Up  to  this  time,  the  archi- 
tect may  be  said  to  work  much  in  the  manner  of  the  attorney  who  seeks 
a  legal  solution  of  a  given  legal  problem  and  then  embodies  his  conclusions 
in  a  legal  brief.  .\t  this  stage  the  lawyer  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his 
work,  but  not  so  the  architect. 

The  architect's  ideas  are  expressed  conventionally  by  means  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  but  they  may  be  translated  into  terms  of  building 
construction  only  by  setting  in  motion  numerous  agencies  that  trade  in  the 
elements  of  building  construction — not  as  matters  of  art — but  purely  as 
matters  of  business.  And  the  architect  must  deal  with  these  agencies  on  a 
business  basis. 

I'.ecause  of  this  necessity  of  dealing  with  business  agencies  before  his 
ideas  may  be  expressed  in  jjhysical  forms,  the  position  of  the  architect  in 
the  scheme  of  things  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  physician,  the 
attorney,  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  the  musician. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  cannot  be  allied  with  the  exponents  of 
the  various  industrial  arts.    Flighting  fixture  manufacturers,  furniture  manu- 

Editor's  Note. — Eveiy  .irchilect  should  read  Mr.  Wenderoths  splendid  answer  to  Mr.  Com- 
sloek's  comments  on  -Profc^'ional  Ferment"  which  was  published  in  the  .Jul.v  .\rchitect  and  Engineer 
by  courtesy  of  .Architecture  and  Buikiinir.  Some  of  the  profession — members  of  the  old  school — 
probably  will  not  arree  v,iih  all  Mr.  Wenderoth  sa.vs.  but  he  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
when  he  declares  that  the  successful  architect  today  is  the  man  who  is  not  alone  an  architect  but 
i3  a  business  welter  as  well.  and.  lacking  the  latter  o.ualification.  it  behooves  him  to  associate  him- 
self with  some  one  who  can  g-et  the  business.  Otherwise  his  talents  as  an  artist  and  designer  are 
'ikcly  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  starvation,  or  the  ne.xt  thing  to  it. 
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facturers,  silver  and  gold  smiths  stand  on  the  same  plane  with  architects  in 
matters  of  design.  In  fact,  some  of  them  produce  works  that  in  genuine 
inspiration,  individuality  and  skill  are  more  really  akin  to  the  work  of  the 
true  artist  than  is  the  work  of  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  architects. 
But  these  artificers,  cunning  and  skilful  as  they  are.  do  not  sell  a  "service": 
they  market  a  finished  product. 

The  architect  will  find  his  "place  in  the  sun"  only  when  he  understands 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  service  he  should  render  to  society.  More 
than  anything  else,  his  position  is  that  of  a  trust  ofificer. 

A  client  places  in  the  hands  of  his  architect  a  sum  of  money.  The  archi- 
tect is  asked  to  e.xpend  this  sum  for  the  client  in  the  creation  of  a  building 
in  which  the  client  may  conduct  his  business  more  econoiuically  or  effici- 
ently, or  in  which  he  may  live  in  greater  comfort,  or  out  of  which  he  may 
derive  an  income,  or  by  means  of  which  the  health  or  convenience  of  the 
public  may  be  conserved. 

It  is  true  that  a  limited  portion  of  the  architect's  work  is  concerned 
with  purely  decorative  matters — such  as  the  design  of  monuments,  foun- 
tains, etc.,  but  even  these  investments  bring  in  a  return. 

Save  when  the  architect  has  the  luck  to  marry  a  rich  wife  and  so  may 
build  a  house  for  himself,  he  is  solely  occupied  with  directing  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  others.  This  is  a  serious  and  sacred  responsibility ; 
it  is  the  function  the  exercise  of  which  differentiates  the  architect  absolutely 
from  the  lawyer,  the  physician  and  the  members  of  the  other  so-called 
"professions"  and  is  the  thing  that  allies  him  with  the  trust  officer  in  so  far 
as  his  relation  to  society  is  concerned. 

No  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  place  any  part  of  his  own  estate,  or 
the  estate  of  another,  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  company  the  officers  of  which 
were  notorious  for  iridescent  financial  dreams  but  criminally  lacking  in 
judgment  regarding  the  value  of  investments. 

No  man  in  his  sober  senses  should  place  any  of  his  monev  in  the  hands 
of  an  architect,  for  investment  in  building  construction,  if  the  architect  is 
able  only  to  produce  clever  and  enticing  things  on  paper  and  lacks  the  busi- 
ness organization  for  translating  them  efficiently  into  terms  of  building. 

The  architect  who  does  not  surround  himself  with  a  business  organiza- 
tion, who  does  not  know  business  methods,  who  is  unfamiliar  with  build- 
ing costs,  who  is  not  skilled  in  buying,  as  the  agent  of  his  client,  and  who 
does  not  obtain  for  his  client  the  best  quality  of  building  construction  at 
the  proper  price  is  not  discharging  his  whole  duty  to  his  client.  Ife  is  a 
menace  to  society  and  he  should  be  restrained  from  practising  independ- 
ently. 

The  autocratic  attitude  of  the  architect  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  years  he  has  been  trained  to  believe  that  when  he  has  conceived  an 
academic  solution  of  a  problem,  everything  else  is  of  minor  importance. 
Obsessed  with  this  idea  of  superiority,  the  architect  assumes  a  contemptu- 
ous attitude  towards  all  matters  of  business,  towards  contractors,  towards 
engineers,  and  may  even  place  but  little  value  upon  the  technical  adequacy 
of  his  own  working  drawings  and  his  own  specifications. 

That  this  autocratic  attitude  brings  its  own  punishment  is  commencing 
to  become  evident.  Owners  are  going  to  "others  who  build  better,  more 
efficiently  and  more  economically  under  the  name  of  architectural  or  en- 
gineering contracting  firms."     This  the  architect  has  brought  upon  himself. 

There  is  much  fine  architecture  produced  in  this  country,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  it  is  done  by  individuals  and  firms  with  enviable  reputations 
— in  the  "profession."     We  think  of  these  individuals  as  acquiring  their 
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reputations  jitkI  tlicir  lart^c  practices  sulcly  tliroit^li  tlic  arcliitectural  quality 
(.if  tlu'ir  work,  lint  if  we  analyze  the  situation,  we  find  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  architects  who  stand  hit^hest  are  as  keen  "business  getters"  as  is 
anyone  else.  They  do  not  advertise  directly — yet — and  they  may  avoid 
unreirulated  conijietitions  as  much  as  possible,  init  they  seek  w'urk  by 
means  of  i)ersonal  and  social  connections  to  an  extent  that  would  make  a 
reputable  pliysician  blush  v.ith  sliame.  Hut  tlie  architect  has  l)een  forced 
Ui  ado])t  these  devious  methods  of  obtainini^  work  because  he  has  thougjht 
it  necessary  to  hide  behind  a  thin  canioutla|Lje  of  allesied  "professionalism." 
which  prevents  him  from  seekin.y;  em])loyment  openly.  When,  however, 
the  architect  realizes  that  his  service  to  his  client  must  rest  upon  a  firm 
ioundation  of  business  efficiency  he  will  be  able  to  approach  the  client  from 
that  anjJi^le  and  he  will  obtain  work  because  of  what  he  can  do  rather  than 
because  of  the  number  of  friends  he  has. 

There  are  architectural  organizations  that  have  rtiiancial  cunne.tions  and 
that  assist  clients  in  tinancinsj  buildins;  ])rojects.  This  is  an  entirel\'  legit- 
imate service  ft>r  which  these  organizations  are  as  much  entitled  to  demand 
fees  as  are  the  bond  an<I  mortgage  houses.  Rut  it  is  looked  down  ujjon 
more  or  less.  Why?  because  these  organizations  use  their  financial  con- 
nections as  levers  to  obtain  employment  for  themselves  as — architects. 
They  are  "playing  both  ends  against  the  middle" ;  they  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  they  are  considered  as  engaged  in  unethical  and  repre- 
hensible ])ractices  merely  because  the  "professional"  standing  which  the 
architects  of  this  country  are  trying  vainly  to  attain  for  themselves  is  based 
upon  entirely  false  jjremises  through  iirnoring  the  futKlaineiitally  important 
function  of  the  architect  as  a  business  man. 

The  offices  in  this  country  that  have  great  architectural  reputations  do 
not  exist  solely  because  of  the  quality  of  their  architectural  work.  They 
survive,  first,  because  they  are  business  getters — regardless  of  their  devious 
methods  of  obtaining  work — and,  second,  because  in  each  such  organization 
there  is  a  "power  behind  the  throne."  The  "power"  is  usually  an  engineer! 
He  has  an  understanding  of,  and  an  appreciation  of,  matters  architectural 
because  he  is  educated  and  a — gentleman.  This  is  the  chap  who  prevents 
the  "long-haired"  contingent  from  sending  the  concern  on  the  rocks.  He 
is  looked  down  upon  somewhat  because  he  is  engaged  in  such  sordid  activi- 
ties as  directing  the  business  end.  managing  the  office  at  a  |)rofit.  discussing 
business  matters  with  clients,  checking  bids  and  estimates,  directing  the 
specification  writing,  passing  upon  engineering  and  structural  matters,  ad- 
justing costs  with  contractors  and  doing  quietly  the  things  that  to  the 
client  re])resent  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  architect's  service. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  client  should  appreciate  the  purely 
architectural  worth  of  the  architect's  service,  because  the  future  of  the  "art" 
side  of  architecture  in  this  country  (le])ends  u])on  the  intelligent  encourage- 
ment of  the  architect  b\'  the  client — as  a  patron — but,  after  all,  the  thing 
that  touches  the  client  closest  is  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  spends 
his,  the  client's  money,  and  the  value  obtained  for  it. 

The  business  of  architecture  today  is  doubtless  more  comjilicated  than 
any  other  activity.  The  architect's  office  is  a  sort  of  department  store,  deal- 
ing in  miscellaneous  service  instead  of  in  miscellaneous  merchandise. 

The  matter  of  architectural  design  is  a  ])rofession  in  itself.  A  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  design  and  the  experience  necessary  to  apply  this  knowl- 
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fdge  to  the  solution  of  actual  problems  is  as  much  as  any  one  man  can 
master  in  the  short  span  of  a  lifetime — and  many  of  us  do  not  proceed  very 
far  along-  this  difficult  road,  at  that.  But  the  capable  designer — the  man 
whose  work  can  be  used — must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  character- 
istics of  materials.  In  addition,  he  is  required  to  be  familiar  with  color  in 
design,  with  ornament,  etc.  He  must  know  the  industrial  arts  in  order  that 
he  may  select  intelligently  the  lighting  fixtures,  the  rugs,  the  furniture,  the 
hangings,  etc.,  that  will  best  compose  with  his  own  work. 

But  these  academic  matters  are  not  the  sum  total  of  the  architect's 
service. 

If  he  succeeds,  his  organization  must  be  able  to  obtain  business.  Some- 
body must  be  a  salesman,  whether  he  resents  being  known  as  such  or  not. 
If  there  is  no  salesman  in  the  organization,  the  service  of  the  organization 
will  not  be  marketed. 

In  the  development  of  the  working  drawings  and  specifications  the  archi- 
tect is  assisted  by  men  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  are  chosen 
because  their  mental  bias  does  not  incline  them  towards  architectural  de- 
sign, per  se.  These  are  the  "job  captains"'  who  must  have  executive  ability 
and  must  know  how  all  kinds  of  materials  used  in  building  construction 
are  combined,  in  order  that  they  may  be  intelligently  indicated  on  the  draw- 
ings, and  these  are  the  men  who  must  know  all  about  qualities  of  materials, 
sources  of  supply,  etc.,  in  order  that  they  may  include  in  the  specifications 
the  information  that  may  not  be  placed  on  drawings. 

Then  there  is  the  engineering  contribution,  none  of  which  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  considerations  of  architectural  design.  This  work  calls 
for  a  ver}'  high  order  of  skill  and  intelligence,  and  let  it  be  noted  here  that 
the  "big"  engineers  display  in  their  work  the  same  qualities  of  imagination 
— the  same  creative  instincts — that  make  for  distinction  in  the  work  of  the 
"big"  architects. 

Then  there  are  all  the  dealings  with  contractors.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  two  hundred  trades  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  contribute 
to  the  various  classes  of  building  construction  for  which  the  architect  pre- 
pares designs.  To  each  one  of  these  businesses  a  man  will  devote  the  study 
of  a  lifetime  and  then  only  become  versed  in  one  phase  of  it.  But  the  archi- 
tect must  have  some  familiarity  with  all  of  these  things. 

But  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  building  materials  and 
liuilding  products  does  not  in  itself  give  a  man  the  ability  to  deal  success- 
fully with  building  contractors  and  the  manufacturers  of  building  products. 
That  is  a  matter  of  business  and  demands  a  knowledge  of  business  relations. 
It  is  an  executive  rather  than  a  technical  function. 

The  direction  of  the  construction  of  a  building  "in  the  field"  is  not  an 
artistic  matter,  save  for  the  passing  upon  carving,  colors,  textures,  etc.,  and 
this  is  done  by  most  busy  architects  in  the  office — many  of  them,  in  fact, 
never  actually  see  the  buildings  that  are  erected  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  their  offices.  Capable  superintendence  is  a  thing  in  itself.  A  man  mav 
be  a  good  job  captain,  may  write  a  fine  specification  or  may  direct  the  busi- 
ness details  of  a  considerable  operation  and  yet  may  not  be  able,  for  the 
life  of  him.  to  tell  whether  a  certain  batch  of  concrete  is  or  is  not  being 
mixed  properly. 

The  architect  does  considerable  bookkeeping  in  connection  with  his 
clients'  accounts,  with  payments  to  contractors,  with  extras,  credits,  etc.. 
and  if  he  is  to  keep  things  straight  this  work  must  be  managed  as  carefully 
as  it  is  in  any  business  office. 

In  matters  of  correspondence,  adjusting  contro\'ersies,  making  final 
settlements,  dealings  with  clients,  etc.,  etc.,  the  architect  discharges  a  busi- 
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ness  function  that,  in  essence,  is  no  wliit  different  frmn  the  business  func- 
tion of  the  despised  contractor — except  that  the  hitter  pruljably  does  these 
thinsjs  much  more  intcllijiently  and  effectively. 

There  is  no  one  man  livintr  and  tliere  never  will  l)c  a  man  Ixirn  who.  of 
Iiimself.  can  do  all  these  thinsj^s.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  architect  ever 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  do  all  of  them.  The  trouble  is  that 
he  has  been  compelled  to  think  of  himself  as  a  professional  man  doing'  a 
personal  thing.  The  result  is  that  he  places  an  importance  upon  the  jiarticu- 
iar  element  of  his  service  in  which  he  has  skill  and  considers  everything 
else  as  subordinate  and  immaterial. 

If  it  is  true  that  no  living  being  could  render  with  uniform  skill  all  the 
kinds  of  service  that,  together,  make  up  the  contribution  of  the  architect,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  com]jlete  service  may  only  be  ofifered  by  a 
number  of  men  working  together,  each  one  contributing  an  important  and 
necessary,  but  different,  element. 

Such  a  group  must  be  made  up  of  a  business  getter,  a  master  of  archi- 
tectural design,  a  structural  engineer,  a  mechanical  engineer  (heating. 
ventilating,  sanitation),  an  electrical  engineer,  a  business  administrator  and 
a  technical  director.  .\n  organization  thus  constituted  is  a  business  organi- 
zation :  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be  considered  as  a  profes- 
sional organization.  1  s])eak  now  of  an  organization  in  which  each  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  architect's  service  is  given  its  proper  relative  weight  and 
is  directed  by  a  man  who.  in  his  particular  thing,  is  as  skilled  as  is  "the  archi- 
tect."' That  the  architect  may.  and  usually  does,  employ  outside  practition- 
ers to  supply  to  him  the  necessary  engineering  skill  does  not  affect  the  main 
argument  which  is  that  a  projDerly  balanced  architectural  organization  must 
be  a  business  organization  ;  it  cannot  be  a  jjersonal  and  professional  one. 

The  reason  that  the  architect  must  surround  himself  with  men  of  busi- 
ness and  executive  ability  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  his  service  to  his  client 
and  to  the  community  is  a  business  service:  in  fact,  architectural  design, 
per  se,  is  really  the  smallest  element  in  the  architect's  service,  although 
most  conspicuous. 

That  architectural  design  is  the  least  weighty  element  in  the  architect's 
service  is  proved  by  the  number  of  architects  in  this  country  who  build  uo 
large  businesses  without  using  it  at  all.  These  men  do  everything  else  that 
the  complete  architectural  organization  should  furnish  and  they  succeed 
because  of  the  value  to  their  clients  of  the  things  that  they  actually  do 
furnish. 

The  man  who  is  a  luisiness  getter,  who  has  an  efficient  organization, 
who  handles  his  practice  as  a  "business  i)roposition,"  who  administers  the 
work  of  construction  ade(|uately,  who  is  a  ca])able  buyer  for  his  client  and 
who  keeps  measurably  within  his  client's  limit  of  cost  will  build  up  a  large 
and  well-paying  "practice"  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  thought 
on  matters  of  academic  design.  .And  such  a  man  earns  all  of  the  c<Misider- 
able  sums  he  is  paid  because  he  "delivers"  goods  that  have  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  have  great  talent  and  may  be  highl}^ 
trained  in  matters  of  pure  design  and  may — starve  in  a  garret  because  he 
has  neither  the  necessary  business  cpialitics  for  success  nor  the  sense  t(j 
connect  with  the  right  people. 

-After  all,  it  is  success  we  all  are  aiming  for.  What  good  does  it  do  a 
man  to  have  great  talent  if  he  is  given  no  opportunities  for  exercising  it? 
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And  in  architecture,  above  everything  else,  the  opportunities  for  doing-  big 
and  interesting  things  depend  ahnost  entirely  upon  "getting  the  lousiness." 

The  architect  today  who  is  trying  to  impress  his  client  v.'ith  the  idea  that 
he.  the  architect,  is  engaged  in  personal  and  professional  work  is  constantly 
playing  a  heart-breaking  game  of  bluff.  Instead  of  telling  the  client  frankly 
that  he  is  but  one — though  perhaps  the  principal — member  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  offering  the  client  a  \ery  complete  service,  he  must  try  to  im- 
press the  client  with  the  belief  that  he  is  the  "whole  thing."  .So  he  keeps 
his  associates  in  the  background,  for  to  admit  that  their  contribution  was 
as  essential  as  his.  would  destroy  the  air  of  professionalism  and  of  personal 
service  that  a  mistaken  theory  requires  him  to  tr\-  and  maintain.  So  he 
bluffs  and  bluff's,  making  wild  guesses  now  and  then,  until  finally  he  is 
found  out. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  engaged  in  true  professional  w(jrk  having 
about  him  an  organization  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  architect 
if  the  latter  is  to  discharge  fully  his  obligation  to  his  client  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Xo  professional  man  would  undertake  to  do  a  number  of  things 
in  most  of  which  he  had  no  skill.  Such  a  professional  man  would  be  set 
down  immediately  as  a  charlatan  because  he  would  be  operating  a  busi- 
ness under  the  guise  of  a  profession. 

Plenty  of  instances  of  similarity  may  be  found  between  the  organization 
of  the  architect's  ideal  office  and  the  organization  of  business  institutions, 
but  none  w-hatever  can  be  discerned  between  the  organization  of  such  an 
office  and  a  professional  establishment.  The  reason,  to  reiterate,  is  that  the 
architect's  relation  to  society  is  tliat  of  a  business  man  and  not  that  of  the 
professions. 

Consider  the  ideal  office.  It  is  organized  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  corporation  engaged  in.  say,  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars.  There  is 
the  business  getting  department  (the  advertising  department),  w'hich  may 
be  the  function  of  some  one  member,  or  of  more  than  one  member,  of  the 
organization:  there  is  the  architectural  designing  department  (which  cor- 
responds to  the  laboratory  of  the  motive  engineer!  ;  there  is  the  engineering 
department  (which  corresponds  to  the  machine  shop)  :  there  is  the  superin- 
tending department  (which  corresponds  to  the  assembling  shop)  :  there  is 
the  business  manager's  department  (which  corresponds  to  the  sales  de- 
partment )  and  there  is  the  executive  department. 

In  the  e.xecutive  department  the  architect's  organization  resembles  the 
scheme  of  organization  of  the  professional  man.  But.  then,  ex^ery  activity 
must  have  a  head — a  directing  impulse — whether  it  is  a  doctor's  office,  an 
architect's  office,  a  motor  factory  or  a  (lovernmental  establishment.  Even 
so,  the  architect's  office  may  more  closely  resemble  the  motor  factory  than 
the  doctor's  office.  The  latter  must  at  least  be  his  own  executive  while  in 
the  architect's  office  the  real  "'boss"  may  be  the  "power  behind  the  throne" 
and  not  the  titular  head  of  the  organization. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  architect's  organization  resembles  a 
business  organization  and  not  that  of  a  professional  man.  One.  or  two.  or 
all,  of  the  members  of  an  architectural  firm  may  die  and  the  business  be 
continued  under  their  name  and  without  loss  in  so-called  "professional" 
standing.  What  would  happen  if.  on  the  death  of  a  physician,  his  office  as- 
sistant— himself  a  graduate  physician — should  calmly  "succeed"  to  the  dead 
man's  "business,"  continue  to  use  the  dead  man's  name  and  in  the  name  of 
the  dead  man  write  prescriptions?  That  is  inconceivable  in  a  profession, 
because  a  profession  is  a  personal  thing:  a  professional  practice  cannot 
leave  behind  it  a  "good-will"  that  can  be  traded  in.    But  this  is  possible  and 
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legitimate  in  a  l)nsiiie>s.  and  that  it  is  known  and  used  in  the  "iirofession" 
I'i  arcliitectiire  shows  that  nntwitiistandini,''  their  claim  to  being  "proles- 
sional  men,"  ardiitects  du  realize  the  ])urely  business  aspects  nf  their  rela- 
tion to  alTairs. 

Can  anyone  conceive  of  several  physicians  being  known  as  "Dr.  Smith 
&  Co."  save  as  comi)ounders  of  nostrums?  Can  anyone  imagine  giving  his 
legal  business  to.  say.  "Brown,  Jones,  Robinson.  Tompkins  &  Co.""'  Did 
anyone  ever  hear  of  a  sym|)hony  being  composed  by  "I'.eetho\en.  ilaxdn  iK: 
Company"?  Vet  such  firm  ap])ellations  are  fre(|uent  in  the  co-calied  archi- 
tectural "])rofession."  In  fact,  tiie  head  of  the  firm  of  D.  11.  lUirnham  &  Co. 
became  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  lUiridiam. 
by  the  way.  had  the  right  idea.  He  gathered  about  him  men  skilled  eacii  in 
doing  one  of  the  many  things  recpiired  of  an  architect,  while  he.  him.-;eli. 
did  the  one  thing  that  he  knew  how  to  do  best.  Whether  accurately  or  not, 
he  was  (pioted  as  saying  that  he  was  a  business  ni:in  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  building. 

The  architect's  ideal  office,  organized  as  I  ha\e  described,  wiuild  raise 
the  architectural  standard  in  this  country  immeasurably.  Tn  such  an  office, 
the  department  of  architectural  design  would  have  its  own  recognized  place 
and  matters  jnirely  architectural  would  be  given  due  weight.  The  chief  of 
design  would  jirobably  not  be  concerned  with  hustling  for  business,  nor  with 
sj)ecification  .vriting.  nor  with  matters  of  business  administration — all 
things  foreign  to  the  designing  "temperament."  .All  these  things  would  be 
looked  after  by  men  to  whom  that  sort  of  work  is  congenial.  Tiach  man 
would  become  highly  skilled  in  his  particular  subject  and  the  result  achieved 
for  the  client  would  be  a  fusing  of  the  best  skill  and  judgment  of  the  several 
dejKirtment  heads.  F.etter  architecture  would  be  possible  for  two  reasons, 
l-irst.  the  chief  of  design  would  be  left  free  to  develoj)  matters  of  design  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  second,  his  authority  as  chief  of  design  would 
be  respected  because  one  of  the  elements  in  the  reputation  of  the  organiza- 
tion would  be  the  character  of  its  output  as  architecture.  .\11  of  that  would 
be  controlled  solely  according  to  the  "policy"  of  the  firganization.  At  tlie 
inception  of  a  i)roject.  there  would  be  a  "cabinet"  meeting  at  which  each 
department  head  would  sec  to  it  that  th-e  thing  for  which  he  was  to  become 
personally  resixmsiblc  later  was  gi\-en  its  pro]ier  share  of  consideration. 
The  result  would  be  something  that  would  represent  to  the  client  the  best 
judgment  of  several  tr;iincd  nu-n.  In  this  \va\-  the  client  would  be  iimtected 
from  having  foisted  on  him  things  that  wduld  be  horribly  c.\pciisi\e  to  con- 
struct, things  that  were  not  a<lai)te(i  to  his  re(|uirements.  things  that  wuild 
inevitably  cost  more  than  his  stated  limit  or  things  that  merely  exiiressed  a 
fit  of  indigestion  on  the  i)art  of  the  designer. 

Such  an  organization  would  tjuickly  put  out  of  business  the  other  tvi>e 
of  organization  to  which  I  have  referred — the  organization  that  is  elTectivc 
as  a  business  unit  but  ])roduces  work  inferior  architecturally.  The  ideal 
organization  would  do  as  efifectively  evervthing  that  the  other  kind  of 
organization  is  doing  and  in  addition  would  produce  good  architecture  be- 
cause a  reputation  for  excellence  in  design  would  be  as  much  one  of  its 
assets  as  good  business  administration  is  the  sole  asset  of  the  other  tyjie 
of  organization. 

I'.ut  it  may  be  objected  that  this  scheme  of  organization  would  impose 
such  a  restraint  ui)on  the  creative  im])ulse  of  the  designer  as  \irtually  to 
destroy  all  inspiration. 

.Any  designer  wdio  is  able  to  work  only  when  his  fancy  is  given  free  rein 
is  an  unsafe  (jerson  and  should  be  restrained — in  an  asylum.     Much  of  the 
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discredit  -that  has  been  brought  upon  the  "profession"  of  architecture  is  due 
lo  the  wild  schemes  of  architects  who  will  not  consider  the  wishes  of  clients, 
who  ignore  limitations  of  cost  and  who  think  they  are  not  giving  play  to 
their  creative  instincts  unless  they  are  doing  something  thoroughly  irre- 
sponsible. 

A  business  organization  that  is  engaged  in  rendering  a  highly  articulated 
service  naturally  forms  itself  into  a  corporation.  In  fact,  this  is  required 
by  law  of  certain  types  of  business  organi.zations — banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, for  instance. 

The  ideal  organization  for  an  architect  should  be  a  corporation.  This 
form  tends  to  stability.  Each  head  of  a  department  is  a  stockholder  and  the 
interests  of  the  corporation  are  his  interests  also.  Such  an  organization 
tends  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  client. 

.\n  architect  may.  of  course,  gather  around  him  men  who  work  with  him 
congenially  and  who  add  to  his  contribution  the  things  necessary  to  the 
complete  service  to  which  the  client  is  entitled.  The  minor  employees,  of 
course,  go  and  come,  but  when  all  the  principals  except  the  head  hold  posi- 
tions that  are  subject  to  similar  mutations  there  necessarily  exists  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  the  organization.  An  organization  in  which  the  direct- 
ing personnel  changes  frequently  can  never  become  well  knit  and  effective. 
It  is  only  when  the  directing  heads  are  part  owners  and  have  a  sav  in  the 
business  policy  and  management — to  the  extent  of  their  ability — and  have, 
also,  a  say  in  the  important  matter  of  hiring  and  firing  that  they  become 
wedded  to  the  particular  business  and  give  it  their  best  efforts. 

These  are  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  the  architects  are  to  hold  their  own 
they  must  understand  that  before  everything  else  they  must  be  effective 
business  men  ;  that  their  organizations  must  be  founded  upon  business  prin- 
ciples ;  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  produce  fine  "paper  architecture"  and  to 
ignore  or  subordinate  all  the  other  elements  in  the  service  to  which  the 
client  is  justly  entitled;  that  they  must  cease  to  worship  the  fetish  of  "pro- 
fessionalism," and  they  must  cease  to  pose  as  self-contained  individuals 
rendering  an  exclusive  personal  service. 

The  published  statement  that  the  clients  are  commencing  to  go  to  the 
"others  who  build  better,  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  under  the 
name  of  architectural  and  engineering  contracting  firms,"  may  be  true.  That 
these  "others"  have  found  a  profitable  field  is  because  they  are  capable  and 
shrewd  business  men.  .\nd  because  they  are  capable  and  shrewd,  they  will 
fortify  themselves  against  the  criticisms  and  jealousy  of  the  "legitimate" 
architects  b\'  doing  as  good  architectural  work  as  the  latter.  For  the 
"others"  may  employ  skilled  designers  merely  by  making  the  working  sur- 
roundings attractive  and  they  will  be  smart  enough  to  do  that  little  thing. 
And  at  that  they  will  merely  be  doing  what  many  architects  are  doing  any- 
way— except  that  they  will  not  allow  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog.  They  realize 
that  it  would  hurt  their  business  reputations  to  be  classed  as — architects. 

The  only  way  the  architects  can  meet  this  new  situation  and  save  them- 
selves is  to  change  their  point  of  view,  reorganize  as  business  institutions 
and  by  building  better,  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  try  to  meet 
the  growing  competition  of  the  "architectural  and  engineering  contracting 
firms"  that  already  are  taking  work  away  from  them. 
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Steel  Ship  Fabricated  Like  Tall  Buildings 

r.y    l-KI-:i)KKl(K    M.    KERHV 

RKt"I-l\"II.\'  I  talked  with  the  father  of  the  most  important  set  of  trip- 
lets the  \vi>rl'l  has  ever  known.  They  were  horn  on  the  morning^  of 
July  4.     Their  names  are  Alamosa,  Alcona  and  Chetopa. 

They  are  ffirls.  and  they  have  one  older  sister,  who  is  onlv  thirty-five 
days  older  than  ihcy.  The  older  sister  is  named  Agawana,  and  she  was  born 
May  30.  ]!y  the  end  of  1''18  there  will  be  150  children  in  this  family  alone, 
and  there  will  be  lumdreds  of  cousins. 

The  Alamosa,  .Alcona  and  Chetopa  are  steel  fabricated  ships,  and  with 
their  older  sister  are  the  only  four  ships  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  most  sifjnificant  of  the  Jiulls  that  took  the  water  when  the  ""big 
splash"  came  July  4. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Sutphen  is  the  man  whose  remarkable  brain  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  of  building  ships  like  skyscrapers  or  bridges.  .A  vear  ago  last  April  he 
presented  the  idea  to  (leneral  Goethals  of  the  Shipping  Hoard,  but  it  was 
not  until  Sei^tember  14.  1917,  that  the  first  contract  for  these  .ships  was 
awarded  to  the  company  of  which  he  is  vice-president,  the  Submarine  P)oat 
Corporation. 

"It  was  not  easy  to  convince  tlie  Shipj)ing  Hoard  that  fabricated  steel 
ships  were  a  possibility,"  said  Mr.  Sutphen.  We  sat  in  a  room  the  windows 
of  which  give  a  view  of  the  complete  sweep  of  twenty-eight  shipvvavs.  with 
their  towering  shapes  in  every  stage  of  ncar-compleiion,  v,-ith  the  busv 
fingers  of  enormous  cranes  incessantly  moving  back  and  forth  picking  and 
gingerly  placing  the  masses  of  steel  that  go  to  make  up  tlie  ships,  while 
through  the  ojien  windows  with  the  breeze  from  Xewark  P>av  comes  the  in- 
cessant "bu-r-r-rap !"  of  hundreds  of  riveters. 

"The  idea  was  new  to  shii)builders."  Mr.  Sutphen  c')ntinued.  "They  could 
not  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  standardize  and  fabricate  ships  as  we  would 
a  bridge.  But  the  thing  sim])ly  had  to  be  done.  The  rolling  mills  producing 
plate  for  ordinarx-  shipbuilding  operations  were  scarcely  able  to  sup])ly  the 
steel  necessary  to  meet  the  building  needs  for  warships.  But  it  seemed  to  us 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  organize  the  steel  mills  producing  structural  shapes 
so  that  fabrication  and  as.sembling  could  be  done  at  the  shipyard,  then  quan- 
titj'  production  of  ships  would  be  possible. 

"That  is  what  we  are  doing.  This  that  you  see  is  not  :i  shi]iyard  ;  it  is  a 
factory;  we  arc  assembling  material  and  putting  it  into  place.  Xinety-five 
per  cent  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  fifty-six  steel  plants  located  all  through 
the  Middle  Western  States  that  proiluce  the  steel.  We  furnish  the  drawings 
and  specifications  to  those  plants;  thev  turn  out  parts  to  ,irder,  pro])crly  num- 
bered and  lettered.     We  fit  them  together." 

As  I  climbed  over  the  endless  jjiles  of  steel  and  up  onto  the  scaffolding 
around  Xos.  3,  4  and  6,  which  soon  will  be  the  completed  Alamosa,  Alcona 
and  Chetoi)a,  I  realized  what  Mr. .Sutphen  meant.  Behind  the  row  of  twenty-eight 
ways,  each  holding  a  ship,  arc  the  yards  p\\e(]  high  with  the  various  shai)es 
of  steel.  A  spur  track  from  the  railroad  nms  down  between  each  shipway. 
A  busy  little  donkey  engine  drawing  a  crane  puffs  up  and  down  each  s|)ur, 
bringing  forward  as  needed  each  piece  of  steel  to  fit  in  its  place,  while  the 
swarming  army  of  riveters  on  the  sides  of  each  ship  keep  busy  with  (heir 
eternal  rivets. 

I  actually  saw  these  shijjs  grow  up  as  1  watched.  I  saw  piece  after  piece 
put  in  place  and  the  sides  rise  almost  by  magic. 

"The  work  of  building  this  yard  had  to  be  done  from  the  ground  up," 
said  Mr.  Sutphen.  "Last  fall  this  was  a  marsh.  You  see  what  it  is  today — 
buildings,   shops,   railroad   tracks,   cranes,   everything  —  is   90  per   cent   com- 
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pleted ;  in  another  month  the  last  lick  will  be  struck,  and  then  we  will  devote 
ourselves  wholly  to  the  joh  of  getting  our  150  ships.  Working  at  capacity, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  launch  a  ship  every  three  working  days." 


Small  Concrete  Garages 

INSTEAD  of  being  built  of  permanent  fireproof  materials,  most  garages  in 
the  past  have  been  constructed  of  impermanent  and  thoroughly  combustible 
ones — ^built  to  increase  fire  risk  rather  than  reduce  it.  says  a  booklet  on  small 
concrete  garages,  published  by  the  Portland  Clement  Association.  Some  day 
insurance  companies  and  fire  protection  associations  may  be  able  to  influence 
legislation  that  will  solve  the  garage  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
I^elling  that  all  structures  where  automobiles  are  housed  shall  be  built  of  fire- 
jjroof  materials. 

Concrete  may  be  applied  in  garage  construction  in  several  wavs — mono- 
lithic, concrete  block,  stuccu  on  metal  lath  supported  by  metal  frame,  to  sav 
nothing  of  concrete  tile  and  concrete  brick.  Yet  the  full  advantages  of  con- 
crete from  the  standpoint  of  fire-safe  construction  are  not  realized  unless  the 
material  is  used  to  build  the  entire  structure.  When  built  two  stories  high  so 
that  living  quarters  are  provided  for  a  chautTeur  and  his  family,  fire-safe 
garage  construction  implies  that  the  fioor  of  the  second  story  should  be  of 
concrete. 

There  is  a  jjeculiar  combination  of  merit  and  adaptability  in  concrete. 
Structures  built  of  it  are  not  only  firejiroof  but  have  been  built  in  man\-  places 
for  the  same  price  as  less  durable  construction  would  have  cost.  Where 
there  have  been  occasional  exceptions  to  this,  the  slight  additional  first  cost 
has  soon  been  ofl'set  by  the  saving  in  maintenance  and  insurance. 

Everywhere  increasing  preference  is  being  shown  for  concrete  construc- 
tion, not  only  in  cities  but  in  the  rural  districts.  The  farnier  builds  concrete 
dairj'  barns,  concrete  silos,  concrete  feeding  floors,  concrete  tanks  and  troughs 
— in  fact,  the  farm  uses  of  concrete  are  almost  innumerable.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  permanent  concrete  pavement  now  provide  365-day-a-year  roads 
through  communities  that  formerly  were  all  but  inaccessible  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  highways.  The  fact  that 
l)ermanent  concrete  hi.ghways  are  increasing  in  mileage  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  increase  in  popularity,  susfgests  that  the  automobile  should  leave 
the  permanent  concrete  highway  only  to  enter  the  ]iermanent,  fireproof,  con- 
crete garage. 

If  careful  thought  is  givf-n  to  planning  a  garage,  a  number  of  desirable 
features  may  be  incorporated  in  the  structure  that  will  not  Hiateriallv  in- 
crease expense,  yet  will  add  considerably  to  the  convenience  of  the  .'itructure. 
( )ne  of  these  consists  of  a  repair  pit  of  suitable  dimensions,  over  which  a 
car  can  be  run  when  necessary  to  go  underneath  to  clean  it  or  make  light 
rejaairs. 

At  one  end  there  should  be  a  small  work  bench  with  vise  and  other  neces- 
sary tools  all  placed  in  front  of  a  window  where  good  light  will  add  to  the 
ease  of  making  repairs.  For  the  same  reason,  windows  should  be  low 
enough  so  that  interior  lighting  will  be  low  down  on  the  car  rather  than  up 
toward  the  ceiling.  All-fireproof  construction  implies  windows  with  wire 
glass  in  metal  frames,  and  iron  shutters  outside,  especially  where  the  garage 
is  located  near  other  buildings.  This  secures  effective  protection  from  within 
and  without  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  average  car  it  is 
just  as  advisable  to  protect  it  from  without  as  to  protect  other  structures  from 
the  menace  of  the  car.     Fireproof  doors  also  should  be  used. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  heating  plant  be  placed  in  the  structure. 
If  near  the  house  and  there  is  a  steam  or  hot  water  heating  system  in  the 
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residence.  iii])cs  may  lie  extended  to  tlie  t^araije.  (  )tlier\vise  a  sejiarate  heat- 
ini,'  plant  nnisl  lie  maintained  outside  of  tlie  i;,'^aia_<;e.  In  tiie  cinintrv  it  may 
n(jt  he  desirable  to  heat  ihe  structure.  In  the  town  or  city,  the  residence  and 
i:ara^e  are  usually  located  on  the  .same  lot,  not  far  from  each  other,  and 
therefore  connection  can  readily  he  made  to  the  house  heating  system  if 
desirable. 

.A  gasoline  storage  tank  of  steel,  encased  in  six  inches  of  concrete,  and 
it|uii)])ed  with  a  gasoline  iiuni]),  should  he  placed  outside  of  the  garage  under- 
ground, and.  say,  10  feet  <listant  from  the  structure.  The  Uip  of  this  tank 
may  be  two  feet  below  groiuid  level. 

If  the  car  is  to  be  washed  out  of  doors,  then  a  small  concrete-paved  area 
at  the  front  of  the  .structure  will  serve  as  a  convenient  washing  platform  and 
I'fevent  a  nmdhole.  Locker  rooms  for  storing  blankets  and  miscellaneous  car 
accessories  will  suggest  themselves  as  desirable  conveniences  to  be  provided. 
These,  of  course,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  tlie  build- 
ing, but  rather  as  the  cost  of  gratifying  indi\idnal  tastes  and  desires. 


Remodeling     A  Conservation  Move 

Till';  remodeling  and  modernizing  of  old  buildings.  \\  hich  is  being  carried 
on  so  extensively  today,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  conserv.ition 
iiiovemeTits  in  the  history  of  the  countr\. 

What  "to  do  with  the  older  ty|>e  of  building  was  a  question  which  a  lew 
years  ago  seemed  impossible  to  answer.  The  constant  o])ening  of  new  btiild- 
ings  with  every  modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  tenants  proved  a 
magnet  which  drew  from  the  older  building  its  most  desirable  tenants.  .Sub- 
stantial structures,  honestly  built,  v.ere  in  instance  upon  instance  ruthlessly 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  modern  buildings  because  there  seemed  no  other 
way  out. 

The  war  solved  the  problem.  \\'ith  the  cessation  of  original  construction 
due  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  other  conditions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
the  over-lniilt  condition  so  prevalent  in  most  cities  graduallv  disappeared. 

I'.anks.  for  instance,  with  the  taking  on  of  Liberty  Loan  work.  re(|uired 
more  and  more  si)ace;  the  (iovernmenl.  with  its  mushroom  growth  of  every 
de|)artment  connected  with  the  v.ar.  simjily  ate  up  sjiace  :  industrial  firms  and 
commercial  houses  expanded  until  the  overflow  seeiied  into  the  older  t\pe  of 
office   building. 

'I'he  older  building  canu-  iuto  its  own.  Space  was  leased  at  higher  rentals. 
With  the  increased  revenue  and  the  healthy  demand  for  space,  the  progres- 
sive manager  of  the  building  at  once  began  extensive  remodeling  operations, 
."service  must  be  rendered  ecouoniically.  waste  space  utilized.  Old  lighting 
fixtures  nmst  male  way  for  newer  and  more  modern  systems — store  fronts 
must  be  changed — heating  systems  revised  to  produce  better  i-esults  with 
lower  fuel  consumption — walls  must  be  torn  out.  space  relaid.  new  partitions 
erected — old  window  shades  re|)laced — toilet  rooms  in  which  .so  much  s]iace  is 
needlessly  wasted  rearranged,  new  [lartitions  put  in — in  fact,  worn,  anti(|uated 
fi.xtures,  ample  in  their  day  but  inetficient  now,  must  be  shelved. 

'S'ou  have  only  to  look  out  of  your  ofifice  window  and  count  the  number 
of  older  type  of  buildings  to  every  modern  one  to  apjjreciate  the  vastness  of  the 
work.  When  it  became  ajjparent  that  new  building  operations  could  not  be 
carried  on,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  to  leave  an  awful  crater  in  the  con- 
struction field.  But  the  law  of  ef|ualization  soon  asserted  itself  and  a  new 
outlet  for  business  was  established. 

.\nd  this  great  work  of  conservation,  which  has  onlv  just  started,  will 
continue  during  the  |)eriod  of  the  war  and  undoubtedlv  for  some  time  there- 
after.— Huildinfr  Review. 
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The  Architect  in  Induslrial  Building* 

I'.y   Al.l'.ICKT    KAIIX,   Architect 

I  FEEL  it  a  very  <li>tinct  lionor  to  have  been  asked  by  the  president  of  the 
Institute  to  contribute  a  word  to  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  on  a 
subject  on  which  I  Iiave  certain  convictions,  and  about  which  tliert-  exists 
at  the  moment  considerable  sjieculation. 

Our  particular  office  is  larg;ely  engaged  in  industrial  work  for  a  class  of 
clients  which,  too  often,  employs  the  engineer  or  contracting  engineers,  vir- 
tually contractors,  who  jirepare  their  own  ])lans.  This  fact,  then,  perhaps 
qualifies  n:e  to  call  attention  to  certain  points  of  which  the  profession  at  large 
must  take  cognizance  if  industrial  work  is  to  be  done  more  generally  In' 
architects. 

The  war.  of  course,  has  brought  the  ni;itter  to  our  iiarticuiar  attention. 
General  building  work  lia.^  practically  come  to  a  standstill  and  must  neces- 
sarily remain  so  while  the  (jovernment  needs  every  bit  of  energy  expended  on 
war  work.  <  )nly  (iovernnient  work  and  buildings  for  concerns  doing  war 
work  are  being  constructed,  and  since  so  much  of  this  has  been,  and  is  being 
entrusted  to  large  contracting  firms,  the  question  very  logically  arises,  why? 
.And  then  the  further  c|uestion,  what  is  to  be  done  to  alter  the  situation? 

The  war  has  acted  like  an  electrical  storm  in  clearing  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  practice  of  architecture,  and  in  revealing  the  architect's  jjosition 
in  the  commonwealth.  That  it  is  not  altogether  what  it  should  be  is  very 
evident  and  that  remedies  to  correct  the  situation  must  be  found  is  e(|ually 
apparent. 

Primarily  the  past  generation  has  been  a  period  of  tremendous  imlustrial 
Hctivity.  .Science  has  been  pressed  into  practical  service  and  has  become  the 
hand-maid  of  our  daily  life.  Xew  forces  and  new  machines  now  at  our  com- 
mand were  unheard  of  three  decades  ago.  Structural  steel,  sanitary  i>lumb- 
ing.  modern  heating  and  lighting,  and  reinforced  concrete  were  unknown  a 
generation  ago.  Tliese  developments  must  obviously  exert  their  influence  on 
iiuilding.  jjut  while  the  busy  world  was  perfecting  one  invention  ujion  an- 
other, architects,  as  a  class,  failed  to  heed  the  trend  of  the  times.  ( )nlv 
grudgingly  would  they  allow  the  utilitarian  to  enter  into  the  building  pro- 
gram. Modern  i<leas  were  all  riglit  if  they  did  not  tresjiass  upon  artistic 
concepts.  Modern  re(|uircments  had  the  unhajipy  habit  of  interfering  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  beauty.  I'.ut  the  new  methods  were  economically  sound 
and  practically  sane,  so  they  advanced  under  their  own  im]5ctus,  and  if  con- 
servative architects  would  not  ada])t  tiieniselves  to  new  conditions  then  an- 
other class  must  rise  who  would. 

The  impression  i)revailing  in  tiie  minds  of  owners  regarding  architects  in 
connection  with  industrial  work  has  grown  to  be  analogous  to  Mark  Twain's 
comment  on  Christian  Science  when  ])araphrased,  "If  ])hysicians,"  he  says, 
"only  knew  more  about  Christian  Science  and  Christian  Science  more  about 
medicine,  the  chances  are  the  patient  would  get  well  with  either,  provided  he 
had  a  good  nurse."  .-Xnd  the  paraphrase,  "If  architects  only  knew  more 
about  engineering,  and  engineers  more  about  architecture,  the  chances  are  the 
owner  would  have  a  good  building  with  cither,  provided  he  had  a  first-class 
contractor,"  is  the  general  conviction  among  owners  of  industrial  buildings. 

Just  as  I  started  to  write  this  \mper  the  March  niunber  of  the  .Architec- 
tural Forum  came  to  hand.  You  have  read  the  several  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  editor,  "In  what  manner  and  by  what  means  can  the  practice 
of  architecture  be  developed  in  order  to  win   larger  recognition?"     To   me, 
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practically  all  the  answers  seem  far  of  the  mark.  The  very  remedies  |)ro- 
posed  by  the  majority  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  niisg-ivinujs  concerniiitf  archi- 
tects. I  take  it  that  in  |)iittinj;'  the  (jiiestion  the  editor  meant  to  ask.  "Whv 
are  architects  not  more  trenerally  called  upon  to  render  service  in  this  vast 
amount  of  industrial  work  under  way?"  I"or  the  question  of  j^roper  recoy;^- 
nition  would  scarcely  enter  were  the  work  of  a  mnnuiiiental  character. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  ])ublic  would  undertake  sucli  without  the 
assistance  of  the  architect.  The  most  inijiortant  work  is  <|uite  generally  now 
entrusted  to  the  best  men.  and  a  very  high  (|urdity  of  results  obtains,  for  dis- 
crimination and  ai)preciation  have  grown  largel\'  among  the  peo])le.  .Archi- 
tects have,  therefore,  very  little  to  comi)lain  of  in  this  lield.  They  iiave 
jiroven  their  worth  and  have  made  themselves  indispensable.  .And  this  is 
e.xactly  what  many  have  not  done  in  tlie  province  of  industrial  work.  When 
a  company  decides  to  build  a  bank  or  a  board  a  librarv  or  an  individual  a 
fine  residence,  they  call  in  the  best  architect  they  can  find.  ))ut  when  a  cor- 
poration or  the  Government  decides  to  build  a  large  industrial  plant,  they,  too 
often,  call  in  not  the  architect,  but  the  engineer  or  the  contractor. 

Now.  gentlemen,  (jue  <ir  several  corporations  doing  this  might  mean  noth- 
ing. When,  however,  the  jiractice  grows  to  be  general,  make  up  your  minds 
that  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  cor])oration  but  with  the  architects. 

To  me  the  reason  for  the  existing  condition  is  sim])le.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  strange  about  it.  Educational  work  among  owners  and  propa- 
ganda are  the  remedies  jiroposed  by  those  answering  in  the  Forum.  It  is 
not  the  owners  who  must  be  educated,  it  is  the  architects  themselves.  .And  as 
lor  advertising,  such  never  bore  results  unices  the  goods  were  delivered. 

Put  yourselves  in  the  ]ilace  of  a  man  about  to  build  a  factory.  Would 
you  call  ujwn  the  artistic  superman,  the  ardent  idealist  who  soars  in  the  skies, 
discourses  on  beaut)'  of  design  and  everything  else  but  practical  recjuirements. 
or  would  yon  .seek  the  man  who  would  suggest  a  practical,  common-sense 
layout  to  meet  your  re(]uirements.  the  man  who  would  look  at  the  problem 
from  your  own  standi)oint.  who  would  ]ilace  himself,  as  it  were,  in  your  shoes, 
and  strive  to  solve  the  problem  with  and  for  you?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
^'ou  would  ])lace  your  work  with  the  man  of  sound  understanding  and  sane 
judgment,  rather  than  with  the  artist,  even  if  real  and  not  imaginary,  as  is 
so  often  the  case.  Vou  would  seek  an  organization  composed  of  men  com- 
jietent  and  ([ualified  to  handle  the  i)roject  in  its  various  ))hases  of  i)lan,  de- 
sign and  engineering,  both  structural  and  mechanical.  Xow  such  organiza- 
tions are  not  built  in  a  da}',  but  re(|uire  time  to  bring  together  and  ])erfect  in 
team  work. 

That  anyone  can  do  a  good  manufacturing  Imilding,  ;uid  that  it  re(|uircs 
no  jjarticnlar  skill,  has  been  the  general  impression  of  the  profession.  The 
owners,  however,  know  it  to  be  f|uile  ilifFerent  and  no  amount  of  propaganda 
will  convince  them  otherwise.  No  more  can  the  general  Imuse  ])hysician  at 
one  moment  turn  to  surgery  and  achieve  distinguished  residts  than  can  the 
architect  to  industrial  work  unlil  he  has  devoted  himself  energetically  to  such. 
work  in  all  its  complexities,  and  \r.{<  therein  gained  exi)erience. 

Here  is  the  situation  in  a  mit  shell.  Industrial  buildings  must  need  deal 
largely  with  practical  ref|uirements,  structural  design  and  mechanical  eciuip- 
ment.  To  be  sure,  every  owner  |)refers  to  have  his  building  of  good  ajijiear- 
ance.  but  this  is  rinly  incidental.  The  plant  must  he  economically  designed. 
I'irst  and  last,  it  must  serve  as  an  investment,  not  as  a  monument  to  the 
designer.  .And  there  is  the  rub.  The  verv  title  "architect."  which  imiilies 
the  building  of  the  beautiful,  fills  the  o\vner  with  fear  that  more  .-ittention 
will  be  paid  the  exterior  to  decorative  details,  than  U'  the  many  practical 
features  so  vastly  more  im])ortant   in  the  prolilem.     Thi-  ciigineer,  little  con- 
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ceriK'd  witli  ;i|)i)earaiico.  more  iiilere^lcd  in  tlie  CMiistrnctioii  and  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nicchaiiical  installatimi,  i?  thcroforc  called  in.  and  ihor.Ljh  his 
Iniildins^s  are  <j;cneraliy  monotonous  and  nniiiterestinj,''.  nianasjj-es  lo  satisf\-  his 
client.  Hut  even  he  is  often  disjjensed  with  and  the  contracting'  entiineer  is 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  design,  as  well  as  the  construction.  Whatever 
the  "general  c>])inion  of  the  architectural  profession  reg'ardini;  the  contractinsj 
engineer,  certain  advantages  which  commend  themselves  to  the  owner  must 
be  obvious.  The  manufacturer  naturally  welcomes  every  idea  whicii  tends 
to  assist  him  in  simplifying  his  problems.  If  he  can  call  in  a  construction 
company,  which  has  on  its  staff  competent  architectural  men.  good  engineers. 
capable  building  suj^erintendents,  and  if  the  company  has  jiroven  itself  able 
to  produce  successful  results  economically,  he  naturally  jirefers  to  deal  with 
one  jjerson  rather  than  a  number.  Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  dav. 
Directness  of  results,  good  business  methods  and  speed  in  construction  are  the 
desired  ends.  Contracting  firms  have  been  more  awake  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  than  have  most  architects,  wherefore  their  success.  Thev  have 
appreciated  the  value  of  concerted  effort,  of  full  co-operation  and  of  proper 
co-ordination,  wherefore  they  have  won  the  favor  of  the  owner  at  the  expense 
of  the  architect.  We  know  very  well  that  in  such  an  arrangement  the  owner 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  contractor,  that  he  is  unprotected,  that  he  doesn't  kni;w 
whether  he  is  receiving  full  value  for  the  money  expended,  but  the  owner  is 
quite  willing  to  take  his  chances  on  this.  To  decry  the  system,  then,  is  use- 
less.    The  whole  problem  must  finally  be  a  matter  of  "survival  of  the  fittest."' 

There  is  just  one  way  for  the  architectural  profession  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  by  serving  the  owner  better  and  more  efficiently  than  do  con- 
tractors. By  planning  better  buildings,  by  working  more  assiduously,  more 
interestedly,  by  designing  more  economically  and  hv  obtaining  results  more 
direct  and  more  efficient  than  the  contractor.  Tf  we  can  show  buildings  bet- 
ter arranged,  better  constructed,  at  less  cost,  and  incidentally  more  attractive. 
if  we  can  handle  an  operation  in  a  business-like  manner,  expeditiously  and 
without  friction,  shall  we  need  to  worry  about  lack  of  appreciation  or  recog- 
nition? .Absolutely  not.  In  just  the  measure  that  we  are  equipped  and 
capable  to  handle  the  work  we  seek,  in  just  that  measure  will  it  be  entrusted 
to  us. 

Service,  satisfaction  at  all  costs,  sustained  interest  in  the  work  at  Irmd. 
strict  attention  to  the  detailed  rcouiremcnts  of  the  client,  a  quick  grasp  of  his 
needs,  a  prompt  acceptance  of  his  viewjxjint.  and  a  sincere  desire  to  co-oper- 
ate and  to  solve  his  problem  for  and  with  him:  these  are  what  he  exj^ects. 
And  yet,  how  often  is  the  owner  served  otherwise,  and  his  vieujioint  cutirel\' 
ignored.     This  is  not  on  industrial  work  alone. 

It  is  only  a  shi)rt  time  since  I  visited — with  several  professors,  the  bin- 
logical  buildings  of  various  universities.  This  in  connection  with  a  building 
of  the  kind  we  were  to  do.  The  one  prime  essential  for  such  structures  is 
'ight  and  a  minimum  of  obstruction,  for  microsco])ic  work.  Practically  everv 
building  we  saw  was  either  Collegiate  Gothic  or  an  adaptation  of  an  Italian 
palace,  with  glass  but  sparingly  used,  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  departments,  "Why  so  little  light?"  his  answer  was 
invariably,  "W'ell,  our  architect  felt  that  more  would  ruin  the  appearance  of 
the  building."  Now  is  this  right?  Is  this  living  up  to  our  duties  as  archi- 
tects, or  to  the  be--t  traditions  of  the  art?  In  our  particular  building  we 
frankly  accepted  the  situation.  We  built  them  what  we  felt  they  needed — a 
modern  industrial  building  with  a  maximum  of  glass  surface  and  a  minimum 
of  masonry.  The  building  is  being  used  today  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  faculty.     Now,  if  the  best  work  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  accom- 
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plished  ill  a  iiinikTii  work  sliDp,  \vli\'  fon-c  a  iiinseiiin  ii|.i)n  tlic  "-cicinists? 
And  yet  this  is  dune  only  too  often  in  iiracticaliv   every  tielil  of  hniMinij. 

This  brinj^^s  nie  to  a  point  wliich  so  often  makes  for  ilistru>t  of  the  arclii- 
tect — the  eternal  dis])osition  of  many  to  occupy  a  jiedestal  of  exalted  im- 
|)ortance  and  superiority.  It  is  their  intent  to  make  u]>  by  an  air  of  profound 
wisdom  what  they  lack  of  actual  knowledge.  F.dncate  the  client  is  their  cry, 
and  while  they  are  attempting  to  educate  him  in  somethinj^'  he  knows  n^ore 
about  than  they,  some  saner  nian  rightfully  walks  away  witii  the  work.  This 
attitude  is  particularly  offensive  to  the  huiUler  of  an  indu--trial  ])lant.  who.  as 
a  rule,  has  definite  ideas  of  what  he  wants. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  client  unwilling  to  be  advised,  but  in  the  proper 
manner,  if  you  show  him  both  that  which  he  h.as  in  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  a  better  .scheme,  ten  chances  to  one  he  will  acce])t  yours,  liut  neglect 
to  show  him  on  paper  his  own  ideas  and  submit  merely  yours,  and  you  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Psychology  here  plays  an  imijortant  part.  Xo  owner 
wants  his  pet  ideas  ignored,  no  matter  how  im])ossible.  He  feels  himself 
entitled  to  their  careful  consideration  and  rightfully  insists  uixjn  this.  We 
must  have  the  owner's  confidence,  and  in  no  manner  can  rhis  be  won  more 
lully  at  the  outset  than  by  proper  attack  of  the  jirobleni. 

.Another  point — how  many  architects  keep  abreast  of  the  times?  How 
long  is  it  since  reinforced  concrete,  for  instance,  has  proven  itself  an  invalu- 
able building  material?  It  was  strange  enough  that  its  accejitance  was  at 
first  so  long  delayed  by  architects  in  this  country,  but  there  are  manv  even 
today  who  have  their  misgivings  and  prefer  to  advise  the  use  of  luijnber  in- 
stead. And  what  is  the  reason?  This — that  concrete  must  be  carefully 
mixed  if  used.  .Are  they  not  engaged  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing  to  this? 
fust  as  well  object  to  the  use  of  steel,  for  the  riveting  must  be  properlv  done 
if  it  is  to  stand  up.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  a  firm  I  know  liad  positively 
to  be  forced  by  the  owner  into  using  reinforced  concrete,  and  then  only  ac- 
i|Uiesced  in  order  not  to  lo.se  the  commission.  Xow.  is  this  thoughtful  con- 
>ervatism  or  is  it  deliberate  neglect  of  the  architect's  duty  toward  his  client, 
which  duty  re(|nires  that  he  keep  advised  of  modern  methods  and  improve- 
ments, and  that  he  give  his  client  the  benefit  of  such  knowledge?  If  the 
architects  will  not.  can  we  blame  the  owners  for  employing  others  who  will? 

This  is  a  technical  age,  an  age  of  ra|)id  advancement  and  .ichievement. 
.\ction  is  the  watchword  of  the  dav.  L'tility  must  have  recognition  before 
beauty.  And  if  architecture  is  to  remain  a  living  force,  the  expression  of  tiie 
sjjirit  of  the  age,  we,  the  architects,  must  ex])ress  the  demand  of  the  times 
in  our  work. 

If  anything  I  have  said  has  given  the  imjjre^sion  that  beaut\'  as  sucli  is 
to  be  ignored  in  building.  I  want  to  correct  it.  1  believe  as  firmly  as  anyone 
in  carefully  studying  the  work  for  appearance,  but  beauty  is  a  term  not  so 
easily  defined.  The  beauty  we  recognize  in  the  dreek  temple  fails  to  e.xist  if 
the  same  tem])le  with  all  its  refinements  be  transferred  to  do  duty  as  a  brewery. 
Wherefore,  then,  suitability  is  an  imjiortant  element  in  establishing  ^\•hHt  is 
beautiful.  I'or  which  same  reason,  then,  the  ailmirable  wall  surfaces  of  Ital- 
ian palaces  transferred  to  this  countr\'  to  ■^crvc  as  factory  buildings  would 
spell  failure  artistically  as  well  as  ])ractically.  Each  new  |)robIem  must,  of 
necessity,  develoj)  standards  of  beauty  entirclv  its  own.  Those  aj^plving  to 
one  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  another.  We  km^w  the  value  of  liglit  and 
air  and  sunshine,  and  also  know  that  to  sui)ply  such  is  a  first  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  industrial  building.  .\  building  which  ade(|uately  fails  to  jiro- 
vide  this  fails  in  beauty,  no  matter  how  fine  its  details.  I'ulfillment  of  prac- 
tical re(|iurement-  aud  iieat'.tx'.  however,  iwv  not  inconi]ialiliK'.  indeed.  \hvv 
are  closely  allied. 
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And  now  a  few  words  as  to  organization  for  service,  the  all-important 
flenient  in  satisfyinij  the  client  and  equally  im])ortai:t  element  in  the  archi- 
tect's success.  (Md  methods  and  systems  have  grown  ohsolete.  The  work 
of  building  has  grown  so  complex  in  its  man\-  requirements  that  the  one-man 
institution  can  no  longer  serve  with  satisfaction.  With  the  manv  details  in- 
volved today,  no  one  individual  can  possibly  know  all  of,  or  even  a  part  of. 
our  work.  Therefore,  it  requires,  besides  planners,  designers,  structural  en- 
gineers, heating  and  lighting  and  ventilating  experts,  competent  outside  su- 
perintendents, the  necessary  clerical  force  for  business  administration,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  head  to  ijrojjerly  direct  the  entire  group.  All  of  these, 
however,  form  only  one  element  of  the  properly  organized  office.  .\  spirit  of 
co-operation  must  exist  as  well  as  a  full  faith  in  the  principles  of  an  owner's 
rights  and  a  complete  devotion  to  his  interests  from  the  material  dollars  and 
cents  point  of  view.  iCnthusiasm  must  prevail  and  there  must  be  keen  open- 
mindedness  towards  all  things  new  and  progressive,  eagerness  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  willingness  to  work  hard,  and,  above  all  else,  a  liberal  amount 
of  good,  hard,  sound  common  sense. 

To  keep  alive  to  all  these  things  new  i.-~  the  one  thing,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  How  mucii  is  lost  to  many  through  their 
unwillingness  to  be  shown.  Often  the  most  valuable  advice  can  be  obtained 
from  experts  connected  with  manufacturers  of  building  materials.  In  place 
of  freely  accepting,  however,  the  assistance  so  widely  offered  by  men  who 
have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  just  one  particular  subject,  they  prefer 
to  rely  upon  their  own  limited  experience,  and  in  their  egotism  thrust  upon 
the  owner  results  wliicli,  though  their  own,  are  often  not  the  best  or  the 
most  economical.  The  efficiently  organized  office  draws  u]ion  all  resources 
about  it,  profits  bv  all  information  that  is  to  be  obtained,  makes  certain  that 
the  best  expert  knowledge  ivherever  this  is  to  be  found  is  secured,  consults 
with  whomever  jxjssible  to  bring  alxnit  better  results,  and  prides  itself  upon 
the  final  success  achieved,  rather  than  individual  effort — on  team  work  rather 
than  star  play. 
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Mr.  Rrvan's  million  men  —  and 
mure — have    sprung   to    arms,    if    not 

over  night,  in  an  al- 
IVhy  Not  a  most  incredibly  short 
'Building  time.     This  country  has 

Administrator?    f^lv  made  its  business, 

war.  Some  industries 
have  made  war  their  business.  They 
are  the  ones  which  have  prospered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  pre- 
war business  organization  has  found 
the  going  difficult. 

No  one  expects  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  or  of  general  business,  to  be 
normal  in  these  times.  Things  either 
are  abnormal  or  subnormal.  There  is 
great  business  prosperity  or  great 
business  depression.  It  is  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  curtailment  in 
])ractically  every  line  of  industry. 
lUit  how  far  can  curtailment  go  be- 
fore there  is  nothing  left  to  curtail, 
or  before  there  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  let  us  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  business? 

Shortly  after  this  country  entered 
the  war.  President  Wilson  cautioned 
the  strictest  economy.  This  caution 
was  taken  so  literally,  and  forecast 
such  serious  consequences  to  all  busi- 
ness, that  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  explained  in  an 
interview,  given  the  widest  circula- 
tion, that  the  President  had  not 
meant  that  in  practicing  economy  we 
should  kill  business.  It  was  declared 
that  "waste  is  bad,  but  an  indiscrim- 
inating  economy  is  worse.  Unem- 
ployment and  closed  factories,  brought 
about  through  fitful  and  ill-advised 
cam])aigns  for  public  and  private 
economy,  will  prove  a  veritable  foun- 
dation of  quicksand  for  the  serious 
work  we  have  on  hand.  We  need 
jirosperitv  in  war  time  even  more 
than  when  we  are  at  peace.  Busi- 
ness depressions  always  are  bad,  but 
doubly  so  when  we  have  a  fight  on 
our  hands.  We  need  more  business, 
not  less.  There  is  real  danger  in 
listeria.  Indiscriminate  economy 
would  be  ruinous.  Now  is  the  time 
to  o]5en  the  throttle." 

Those  statements  are  as  true  now 
and  even  more  in  point  than  when 
thcv  were  issued.  Business  must  be 
allowed  to  live.     It  is  necessarv  that 
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all  businesses  essential  to  the  iionnal 
activities  of  tlie  country  continue  on 
a  sound  basis.  It  is  the  refjular.  nor- 
mal business  industries  that  must 
really  bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 
and  contribute  most  lar<a;ely  to  the 
supjxjrt  of  the  war.  by  buyins;  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  aiding  the  Red  Cross. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knifjhts  of  Columbus. 
and  other  war  activities.  Ta.xes  on 
profits  made  by  war  industries  will 
provide  enormous  sums  now.  but 
neither  the  war  nor  war  i)rofits  will 
last  forever.  So  it  is  the  normal 
business,  the  averaf,^e  individual,  who 
pays  the  taxes  and  actually  su|)i)orts 
the  riovemment. 

l!ut  how  lon.>;  will  normal  business 
be  able  to  pay  a  tax  on  its  profits? 
I'nless  we  are  careful,  there  will  be 
no  business  in  certain  lines,  and  with 
no  business  there  will  be  no  profits, 
and  with  no  profits  no  tax  returns. 

Take  the  buildiufj;  business.  In 
any  sort  of  depression,  such  as  finan- 
cial stringency  or  panic,  the  first 
business  to  sufifer  is  that  of  building. 
It  is  the  la.st  to  recover.  Just  now 
the  building  business  is  suffering  its 
worst  slum]).  Private  building  is  nil. 
It  is  not  because  there  is  no  private 
building  work  to  be  done ;  not  be- 
cause private  building  work  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  because  certain 
unofficial  individuals  began  advising 
that  building  be  stopped.  They  pre- 
vented banks  from  building  when  the 
banks  were  in  |)articular  need  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  carrying  on  their 
work.  They  were  the  cause  of  stop- 
I)ing  nearly  all  construction  work. 
They  spread  a  rejjort — and  it  was 
I)retty  generally  believed — that  the 
(iovernment  desired  that  no  i)rivate 
building  work  be  done. 

Then,  only  a  short  while  ago.  .Sec- 
retary Mc.Xdoo  stated  very  emphatic- 
ally that  the  Treasury  Department 
had  never  even  suggested  that  "build- 
ing actually  needed  for  the  health 
and  protection  of  the  civil  poi)ulati(>n 
or  for  the  conduct  of  essential  busi- 
ness of  the  country  should  not  be 
constructed  during  the  i)eriod  of  the 
war." 

Secretary  McA(loo"s  statement  has 
by  no  means  ofTset  or  couiiteracle<l  the 


erroneous  impression  that  ha^-  pre- 
vailed, liuildings  are  needed,  but 
owners  are  really  afraid  to  go  ahead 
with  their  ])lans.  so  conscientious  is 
the  average  in<lividnal  about  not  in- 
terfering   with    the    war    jirogramme. 

The  building  business,  e.xcept  for 
war  activities,  is  i)ractically  at  a 
standstill.  What  is  needed  is  a  lluild- 
ing  .Administrator,  who  would  do  for 
building  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done 
for  food.  Xo  builder,  and  no  owner, 
would  object  to  strict  regulation. 

.\  I'luilding  .Administrator  would 
solve  the  entire  building  ]>roblem. 
lie.  through  his  organization,  could 
determine  in  short  order  whether  a 
contemplated  building  was  essential 
or  not.  whether  materials  could  be 
sjjared  for  its  erection,  whether  the 
labor  situation  was  favorable.  He 
would  be  governed  by  the  facts  in 
each  individual  case. 

In  a  recent  address  at  -Atlantic 
City  to  the  National  Federation  of 
lUiilding  Industries  Senator  Calder 
(if  Xew  A'ork  said: 

To  .nliantlon  constructive  intent  is  to 
shut  ()ff  the  source  of  power  and  attempt 
to  run  on  the  momentum  of  previous  con- 
structive achievement,  thus  making  of 
time  an  enemy  rather  than  an  ally.  To 
sliut  off  the  wealth-producing  industry  of 
a  nation  is  Hke  sliuttinjj  off  the  motive 
power  of  an  airplane — instead  of  con- 
trfilled  and  accelerated  progress  it  means 
an  involuntary  lanchng  within  a  hmited 
radius. 

No  industry  in  all  the  country  is  more 
wealth-producing  than  the  huilding  indus- 
try. It  creates  wealth;  it  makes  addi- 
tional taxable  property  from  which  taxes 
are  more  easily  collected  than  from  any 
ether  source.  It  increases  land  values, 
in  fact  it  is  the  fundamental  source  of 
wealth,  and  it  any  line  of  endeavor  should 
lie  encouraged  it  seems  to  me  the  one  in 
whicli  v<iu  are  interested  ought  to  receive 
the    fullest    consideration. 

The  building  business  will  be  the 
greatest  and  most  essential  business 
after  the  war — not  only  at  home  but 
abroad.  The  men  who  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  creating  organizations  for 
carrying  on  building  construction 
should  certainly  not  be  wiped  otit 
now.  .Matters  should  be  regulated 
so  that  when  the  reconstruction  period 
comes  the  louilding  industry  will  be 
equippecl    to    a(le(|uatelv    handle    the 
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big    tasks     which     will     confront     it. 
Theodore  Starrett  once  said : 

Merely  as  a  word — an  idea — the  term 
building  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  our 
language.  Builders  are  the  successors  of 
the  soldiers  of  old.  When  this  present 
business  of  soldiering  is  done  and  peace 
comes,  it  will  be  ithe  builders  who  will 
inherit  the  indomitable  soldier  spirit,  and 
upon  them — the  constructors — will  be  cen- 
tered tlie  interest  the  warrior  has  inspired. 

Let's  prepare  for  that  time  now. 
Keep  the  building  industry  on  its 
feet.  And  one  way  to  do  this  will  be 
through  the  appointment  of  an  intel- 
ligent "Building  Administrator." 

Noble  Foster  Hoggson. 


Wireless  Plant 

Mir.  Carl  Siebrand,  arcliitect,  in  the 
Northern  Life  building,  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  proposed  wire- 
less manufacturing  plant  of  Kilbotirne  & 
Clark  Manufacturing  Company  at  the  cor- 
ner of  East  Marginal  wav  and  Spokane 
street,   to  cost  about  $80.000. 
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Interest  to  the  Profession 


Pefsonal 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown.  Jr..  of  the  firm  of 
I'.aki'well  &  Brown,  architects,  who  re- 
cently returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
Harvard  University,  has  heen  appointed 
professor  of  architectural  desiKn  and 
theory  of  architecture  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. Dr.  J.  B.  Stoughton-Holhorn  has 
been  appointed  a  lecturer  on  arcliitec- 
ture  in  the  same  institution, 

Mr.  .\,  J,  Russell,  architect,  Taconia. 
Washington,  was  the  winner  in  a  contest 
lor  the  naming  of  a  new  revolving  siphon 
ventilator  for  industrial  l)uildings.  ".W- 
pina."  w'as  the  name  Mr.  Russell  sub- 
mitted, and  as  a  slogan  he  suggested, 
"The  Peak  of  Efficiency."  Unanimously 
the  judges  gave  him  the  prize  which  was 
a  check  for  $100. 

Mr.  Harlan  D.  Miller,  Oakland  civil 
engineer,  has  been  notified  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  he  has  been  given  the  highest  rank 
of  any  engineer  examined  by  that  com- 
mission for  the  newly  created  position 
of  construction  engineer.  Mr.  Miller  is 
the  engineer  who  prepared  plans  for  the 
proposed  San   Francisco-Oakland  bridge. 

Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  architect 
and  head  of  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  grantcfl  leave  of  absence  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  Mr.  Howard  is 
now  in  F'rance.  where  he  is  engaged  in 
war  work  tor  the  Y.  M.  C.  -A.  Mrs, 
Howard   and   son   are   at   Carmel. 

Colonel  .X.  A.  Fries,  formerly  Dis- 
trict United  States  Engineer,  stationed 
in  Los  Angeles,  is  now  in  France  do- 
ing his  bit  as  head  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.  While  in  Los  Angeles 
Colonel  Fries  was  president  of  the  En- 
gineers and  Architects  Association  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Xevins,  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, 1709  Hoge  building,  Seattle,  has  been 
commissioned  by  Mr.  .\.  A.  .-\lbertson. 
architect  in  charge  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Xavy  Yard  housing  project,  as  structural 
and  e<|uipment  engineer  of  the  govern- 
ment building  programme  at  Bremerton, 
W'ashington. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  CrifF,  Sacramento 
architect,  has  been  appointed  sccretarj' 
of  the  Home  Products  League  of  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  .\ugust  Wackerbarth,  architect,  has 
moved  his  office  from  202  North  Main 
street  to  956  Court  Circle,  Los  .\ngeles. 

Mr.  David  Allison,  of  Allison  &  Alli- 
son. Los  .\ngeles  architects,  is  now  in  the 
Government  war  service. 

Mr.  John  O.  Lofquist  of  Shea  &  Lof- 
quist,  architects,  in  the  Bankers'  Invest- 
ment building,  San  Francisco,  has  passed 
a  successful  examination  for  service  in 
the  constructing  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, U.  S.  War   Department. 

Mr.  John  Bakewell  of  Bakewell  & 
Brown,  architects,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  commissioned  to  Red  Cross  work 
in   F'rance. 

Mr.  .Mian  D.  Fellows,  well  known  East 
Auburn  architect,  is  in  San  F'rancisco, 
undergoing  treatment  at  the  Lane  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  William  Raiguel,  formerly  with 
Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  architect,  is 
now  in  Washington,  engaged  in  war  work 
for  his  country, 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Eley,  architect,  has 
closed  his  Santa  .Ana  office  for  the  pres- 
ent, is  located  for  the  present  at  730 
Daisy  avenue.  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  F"rank  O.  Eager,  architect,  has 
moved  his  office  from  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  Los  Angeles,  to  101 
East  Greystone  avenue,  Monrovia. 

Mr.  Milton  Latham,  architect,  witli 
offices  at  111  Ellis  street.  San  Francisco, 
has  passed  the  examination  for  lieuten- 
ant in  the  engineer  corps. 

Mr.  Hart  Wood  has  moved  his  office 
from  the  French  Bank  building  to  S04 
Merchants  National  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Cory,  consulting  engineer, 
is  in  Washington  in  response  to  a  call 
from   the   Government   for  war  work. 

Mr.  Louis  Stone,  of  Stone  &  Wright. 
Stockton  architects,  is  in  France  engaged 
in  war  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Loring  P.  Rixford,  architect,  with 
offices  formerly  in  the  Sharon  building, 
San  Francisco,  is  in  F'rancc. 


Tacoma  Society  of  Architects 

The  Taconia  Society  of  .Architects  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year;  Roland  F.  Borhek,  nresident; 
Earl  Dugan,  vice-president;  .A.  J.  Russell, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 
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©bituary 


Sudden  Death  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Drysdale 

Mr.  Charles  VV.  Drysdale,  who  for  the 
past  twelve  years  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  Mr.  George  W.  Kelham, 
architect  in  the  Sharon  bnilding,  San 
Francisco,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
September  4th.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  Mr.  Drysdale  was  conversing  with 
his  chief  and  apparently  was  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  He  expired  at  his  desk 
before  medical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured. Mr.  Drysdale  came  to  Mr.  Kel- 
ham from  Chicago  in  October,  1906,  and 
had  been  intimately  associated  witli  him 
in  carrying  througli  all  the  large  projects 
that  have  been  handled  by  Mr.  Kelham 
since  taking  up  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Kelham 
was  especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Drys- 
dale's  work  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Carnegie  Library  in  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Center.  The  minutest 
detail  was  not  overlooked  here.  Mr. 
Drysdale  personally  designed  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  new 
Elks'  home  in  San  Rafael,  himself  being 
an  active  member  of  that  order.  Mr. 
Kelham  pays  a  higli  tribute  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  "He  was 
a  tine  type  of  man  and  in  every  way  a 
credit  to  the  profession,"  said  Mr.  Kel- 
ham. Mr.  Drysdale  was  45  years  old 
and  is  survived  by  a  widow. 


Noted  Architect  Dies  Suddenly 

Mr.  George  M.  Bryson,  well  known 
Utah  architect  and  formerly  president  of 
the  Caledonia  club,  died  suddenly  in  his 
bachelor  apartments  at  the  Commercial 
club.  Salt  Lake  City,  August  12. 

Although  having  complained  of  failing 
health  for  several  months,  he  continued 
his  work  actively  and  up  until  Saturday 
spent  the  major  part  of  each  day  at  his 
office  in  the  Boston  building. 

Mr.  Bryson  was  about  50  years  old 
and  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  never  mar- 
ried. He  made  his  home  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club  since  the  erection  of  the  new 
club  building  in  1909. 

So  far  as  is  known,  he  had  no  relatives 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  Scotch  family,  all  of  whom  are 
said  to  reside  in  Scotland.  He  came  west 
from  his  native  land  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  first  settled  in  Colorado,  where 
he  engaged  in  his  profession  as  an  archi- 
tect. 


Death  of  Naval  Architect 

Mr.  George  W.  Dickie,  well-known  naval 
architect  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo  at  the 
age  of  74.  Mr.  Dickie  was  for  thirtv-two 
years  manager  of  the  Union  Iron  Works 
and   was   best   known   at   one    time   as   the 


"l)uilder  of  the  'Oregon.' "  He  designed 
and  constructed  the  -great  revolving  dome 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  in  ship  construction  and, 
indeed,  played  an  important  part  in  all 
lines  of  advance  in  marine  engineering  on 
this  Coast.  He  was  devoting  himself  to 
Government  service  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  being  employed  as  chief  inspector 
at  the  Moore  &  Scott  shipbuilding  yards, 
Oakland. 

Death  of  Portland  Architect 

Mr.  William  P.  Lewis,  prominent  Port- 
land architect,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  recently  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Port- 
land since  1880  and  was  identified  with 
many  of  its  important  building  enter- 
prises. He  superintended  construction  of 
the  Lincoln  High  school  and  other  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  residences  of 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Ladd  and  W.  W.  Spauld- 
ing.  His  work  in  architecture  began  in 
1896.  He  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  in  1852.  He  left  his  home  at 
17  years  of  age,  coming  to  the  United 
States.  For  a  time  he  resided  in  the  east 
and  later  he  moved  to  California.  A 
widow  and  two  sons  survive  him. 

Modesto    Engineer   Dies   in   Service 

Captain  Edgar  H.  Annear,  former 
count3'  surveyor  of  Stanislaus  county, 
<lied  in  a  hospital  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
on  -August  28,  and  the  body  was 
brought  to  Modesto  for  interment.  Cap- 
tain Annear  was  popular  in  Stanislaus 
county  and  flags  were  placed  at  half 
mast  in  Modesto  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  his  death.  Cap- 
tain .Annear  recently  enlisted  in  the 
L'nitcd  States  Engineer  Reserve  Corps. 
He  was  on  his  wav  to  France  when  stricken. 


Pioneer  Architect  Dead 

Mr.  .A.  J.  Barnett,  a  fi>rmer  practicing 
architect  in  the  earlv  days  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, recently  passed  away  at  his  home, 
138   Hermann   street,   San   Francisco. 


Terminal  Docks  and  Warehouses 

Preliminary  plans  for  a  duplicate  of 
the  Bush  Terminal  warehouses  and 
docks  in  New  York  harbor  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Meyer  for 
.San  Mateo  harbor.  Prominent  San 
Francisco  capitalists  are  promoting  the 
enterprise,  which  if  carried  out  will 
prove  a  wonderful  boon  to  coast  ship- 
ping and  very  materially  relieve  the 
steadily  increasing  freight  congestion. 


Description  Baffled  Again 

"I  don't  suppose  there  are  w-ords  to 
describe  your  new  bungalow." 

"Yes,  there  are  words — but  my  wife 
won't  let  me  use  them." — Ex. 
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After  the  "Beast  of  Berlin" 

Mr.  August  (i.  lli-.nlm.in.  ;ircliiu-ct.  in 
the  CalI-Po>t  lniil(liii>r,  S.iu  Francisci). 
writes  that  he  is  personally  engaged  and 
will  he  for  several  months  in  supervising 
the  consiruelion  of  shipways.  wharves  and 
a  dry  dock  at  a  Southern  California  ship- 
yard. Mr.  Headman  writes  that  he  is  glad 
to  he  in  this  interesting  work,  in  that  it 
affords  him  an  opportunity  to  do  his  bit 
toward  putting  one  over  on  the  Beast  of 
Berlin.  In  his  absence  from  San  I'ran- 
cisco  Mr.  Headman's  business  affairs  arc 
being  looked  after  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Joseph. 
who  is  sharing  the  offices  jointly  with 
Mr.  Headman  and  .\lr.  A    l.acv  W'orswick. 


$125,000  "Sacramento    Factory 

Mr.  E.  C.  I  leniniiM.LTS.  architect,  of 
Sacramento,  has  com])leted  plans  and 
contracts  will  be  awarded  shortly  for 
the  construction  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  at  Xineteenth  and  C  streets,  Sac- 
ratTiento.  for  the  Northern  California 
Milk  Producers'  .\ssociation.  The  main 
building  will  be  6J^xll)0  feet,  four  stories, 
and  of  reinforced  concrete  with  Hauser 
windows  and  Maurene  waterproofing. 
There  will  be  a  one-story  boiler  house, 
30x50,  of  hollow  tile  and  cement,  also  a 
tile  oil  tank  and  a  3(),0(S)-gallon  concrete 
water  tank.  The  buildings  will  cost 
$125,000.  

Many   Architects    Seek    Government 
Service 

.V  large  number  of  .San  l-'rancisco 
architects  and  draftsmen  midertook  to 
register  for  ("jovernmcnt  service  at  an 
cxairiination  held  during  the  fore  part 
of  this  month  in  the  Santa  l"e  building. 
Only  those  who  had  previously  applied 
at  Washington  and  who  held  telegrams 
instructing  them  to  rcijort  to  the  local 
boarti  were  given  an  audience.  The 
others,  after  waiting  in  line  for  hours. 
were  obliged  to  go  away  without  get- 
ting   any    satisfaction. 


Residence    Alterations 

.Mr.  John  li.  Thomas,  architect,  in 
the  1-irst  .Xational  Bank  building,  Berke- 
ley, has  quite  a  little  residence  altera- 
tion work,  including  additions  to  the 
Piedmont  home  of  Dr.  Mrgo  .A.  .Majors, 
that  wi'l  cost  $3.0(X):  alterations  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Cherry  in  Rock- 
ridge,  and  additions  to  the  Josi.ih  Stan- 
ford  place    in    Piedmont. 


Farm  Buildings 

Mr.  Han  Wcod.  archilccl.  in  the  bVcncli 
Bank  building,  has  cumpleled  plans  for  .-i 
group  of  ranch  buildings  to  be  built  on 
Union  Island,  between  Tracy  and  Stock- 
ton. Construction  will  be  frame  with 
shingle  roofs  and  rustic  siding.  It  is  es- 
tiinated  the  imi)rovements  will  cost  $15,000. 


Profiteers  Retard  Housing  Plans 

l-'avorable  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Mouse  Buildings  and  (irounds  Commit- 
tee on  a  bill  to  give  the  Government  au- 
thority to  requisition  buildings  to  bouse 
war  workers.  It  seems  that  real  estate 
profiteers  in  many  communities  arc  re- 
tarding the  Government's  housing  pro- 
gramme by  demanding  c.vorbitanl  prices 
for  property. 

Captain  Harry  George,  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  Xavy  Vard,  reported  to 
the  Government  that  160  families  of 
civilian  employees  working  on  the  island 
and  living  in  \'allejo  had  filed  complaints 
with  him  against  their  landlords.  In 
some  instances  it  was  shown  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  ISO  per  cent  in 
rents.  

Hospital  Work  for  San  Francisco 

The  United  States  Government  will 
probably  spend  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000  for  hospital  buildings  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  during  the  ne.xt 
twelve  months.  This  city  is  one  of  six- 
teen military  districts  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  hospitals  will  be 
established  by  Uncle  Sam,  to  take  care 
of  convalescent  soldiers  who  will  soon  be 
returning  from  France.  The  Govern- 
ment will  also  spend  $250,000  building  an 
additional  unit  to  the  marine  hospital, 
and  probably  as  much  more  for  exten- 
sions to  the  Letterman  hospital,  Presidio, 
San  Francisco. 


Mountain  Residence 
Mr.  Frederick  Whitton,  manager  of 
construction.  369  Pine  street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  prepared  plans  for  a  large  Mis- 
sion style  mountain  home  to  be  erected 
near  Wrights  in  the  Santa  Crui!  moun- 
tains, for  Mr.  .\.  E.  Schmidt,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $35.0(X).  There  will  be 
fourteen  rooms  built  around  a  patio.  Ex- 
terior will  be  white  cement  plaster,  with 
terra  cotta  tile  roof. 


In  Need  of  Draftsmen 

Mr.  Warren  II.  Mcliryde.  assistant 
su|)crintendent  of  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company,  writes  tltat  draftsmen — archi- 
tectural, structural  and  mechanical — are 
needed  in  order  to  complete  extensive 
construction  work  at  the  Hercules 
Povyder  Works,  Hercules,  California. 
Satisfactory  applicants  will  be  paid  as 
liigh  as  $150  a  month  for  their  services. 

Palo  Alto  Residence 

Mr.  Warren  Skillings,  (iarden  City 
Bank  building,  San  Jose,  who  is  the  archi- 
tect of  two  houses  under  construction  at 
Palo  .Alto,  has  just  com|)leted  plans  for 
a  third  house  to  he  built  in  the  same  city, 
the  newest  one  for  Mr.  Douglas  Watson. 
It  will  cost  $7.5(X). 
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Exhibit  of  Small  Houses 

At  the  request  of  the  "More  Homes 
Committee"  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  Washington  State  Chapter. 
A.  I.  A.,  is  preparing  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  photos  and  slietches  of  small  houses, 
a  large  number  of  which  have  already 
been  prepared  and  are  now  on  view  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  "More  Homes 
Committee."  Mr.  Stephen  has  offered  his 
services  in  connection  with  this  work 
and  is  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  assist- 
ing the  chamber.  The  chapter  will  pre- 
pare working  drawings  of  these  houses 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  building 
drive  of  the  chamber. 


Concrete  and  Tile  Buildings 

Mr.  R.  Kelly.  110  Story  building.  Los 
Angeles,  has  taken  bids  for  the  erection 
of  twenty  concrete  and  hollow  tile  dwel- 
lings at  Clarkdale.  Arizona,  for  the 
United  Verde  Copper  Company.  The 
houses  will  have  concrete  footings,  hol- 
low tile  exterior  walls,  composition  and 
tile  roofing,  pine  interior  finish,  cement 
plaster  exterior,  plumbing,  wiring.  Bids 
will  also  soon  be  called  for  the  erection 
of  a  Class  .\  hospital  building,  forty-eight 
3-room  hollow  ti'e  dwellings,  a  clubhouse 
and  a  number  of  bunkhouses. 


Store  Building  and  Studio 

Mr.  I.  Zanolini,  formerly  in  the  office 
of  Willis  Polk  &  Company,  now  a  prac- 
ticing architect  at  604  Montgomery 
street.  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  one-story  addition  to  the  building 
on  Columbus  avenue,  near  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Vita- 
lini.  The  additional  floor  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a  photograph  studio.  The  im- 
provements will  cost  $15,000. 

Oakland  Hospital 

A  down-town  hospital  in  East  Oak- 
land to  cost  $1,000,000.  the  first  unit  to 
be  built  at  once  at  an  outlay  of  $300,000. 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Alameda 
County  supervisors,  and  the  plans  are 
now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Meyers.  Kohl  building.  San  Francisco, 
who  is  the  official  county  architect. 


Housing  for  Sacramento  Cannery 

Mr.  \\'ashington  Miller.  417  Market 
street.  San  Francisco,  has  made  some 
preliminary  drawings  for  additional  hous- 
ing facilities  for  the  employees  of  the 
Lililiy.   McNeil   &  Libby  cannery. 


Oroville  Detention  Home 

Mr.  Chester  Cole,  architect  of  Chico. 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  $20,000  one-story 
reinforced  concrete  and  hollow  tile  deten- 
tion home  to  be  built  at  Oroville  for  the 
Butte  County  Supervisors. 


Economizing  on  Steel 

Mr.  Clarence  Tantau.  Clunie  building. 
San  Francisco,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
$40,000  concrete  and  tile  store  building  to 
he  erected  on  Mission  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  San  Francisco, 
for  Dr.  George  B.  Somers.  Concrete  gird- 
ers and  beams  will  be  used  in  place  of 
steel  and  in  other  features  of  the  building 
the  architect  has  provided  suitable  substi- 
tutes to  conserve  materials  essential  for 
war  work.  Tlie  Larsen-Sampson  Com- 
pany  are   the    successful   contractors. 


Hospital  for  Soldier  Boys 

The  Supervisors  of  Alameda  county  have 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $250,000  or 
more  for  a  down-town  hospital  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  wounded  soldier  boys 
sent  home  from  the  battlefield.  The  hos- 
pital will  be  located  at  East  Twenty-sev- 
enth street  and  Fourteenth  avenue  and 
will  be  designed  to  accommodate  from  200 
to  300  patients,  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Mey- 
ers,   the    count)''s    official    architect. 


Warehouse   and   Compressor   Building 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Leland  S.  Rosener,  C.  E.,  Insurance  Ex- 
change building.  San  Francisco,  for  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
plant  in  Oakland.  All  work  is  being 
done  by  day  labor.  Permits  have  been 
granted  b^'  the  Oakland  building  inspec- 
tor for  a  one-story  warehouse  to  cost 
$20,000.  a  compressor  house  to  cost 
$5,000  and  a  store  room  to  cost  $1,800. 


Alterations  to  Hotel 
Mr.  William  Mooser.  Nevada  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  altera- 
tions to  the  Poodle  Dog  Hotel  property 
on  Mason  street,  near  Eddy.  San  Fran- 
cisco. About  $10,000  will  be  expended  on 
the  work.  The  new  owners  are  the 
Goewey  Investment  Companj',  505 
Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


Postoffice  Building 

Mr.  R.  Kelly.  1110  Story  building.  Los 
ing.  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  prelimin- 
ary plans  for  a  building  to  be  erected  at 
Fifth  street  and  Central  avenue  to  be 
occupied  as  a  postoffice  station.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000.  Offi- 
cials of  the  postoffice  department  are 
conducting  negotiations  for  leasing  the 
proposed  building. 


Bridge  and  Pipe  Line 

Messrs.  Couchot  &  Markwart.  San  Fran- 
cisco engineers,  have  made  drawings  for 
a  wood  suspension  bridge  and  pipe  line  at 
Floriston  for  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper 
Company  of  San   Francisco. 
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Architectural  Firm  Reorganized 
Tlif  architi-ctiiral  lirni  ol  Woodroofc. 
Griffin  &  Kill.  Taconia.  has  hecn  reor- 
ganized, Mr.  A.  W'dodroofe  retiring.  The 
lirni  name  is  now  Hill.  Mock  &  Griffin. 
Mr.  Ernest  T.  Mock  is  the  new  member. 
He  was  for  twelve  years  associated  with 
Messrs.  Bullard  &  Hill  of  Tacoma.  Mr. 
Mock  was  at  one  time  draftsman  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Meyers,  archi- 
tect of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Woodroofe. 
the  retiring  member,  will  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  business  affairs  in  Spokane. 
Mr.  Friffin.  the  other  member,  is  attend- 
ing the  officers'  training  school  at  Camp 

Lewis.  

Much  Building  in  Fresno 
Recent  (h>:istr(His  tires  in  I'rcsno,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  more  than  $1.00().(XK).  have 
made  that  city  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the 
State  from  a  building  construction  stand- 
point. The  Kutner-Goldstein  Company  is 
to  replace  its  burned  building  with  a  one- 
story  Class  A  store  and  mercantile  .struc- 
ture to  cost  $50,000.  The  Madarv  Planing 
Mill  Company  will  spend  $100.0(X1  on  a 
new  reinforced  concrete  factory,  while  the 
Hollingbeck-Bush  Company  will  construct 
a  group  of  fireproof  buildings,  including 
besides  a  planing  shop  four  sheds  each  800 
feet  in  length,  a  stock  room  150  feet  square 
and  an  office  building  24x50. 


Schools  Given  War  Board  Ban 

According  to  Washington  advices  no 
new  schoolhouses  may  be  built  during  the 
war.  The  War  Industries  Board  made 
this  ruling  when  approval  was  asked  of  a 
plan  to  expend  $9,000,000  for  schools  in 
\ew  York. 

This  ruling,  it  was  said,  will  apply  also 
to  the  construction  of  any  public  build- 
ings, including  postoffices.  not  actually 
needed  for  war  purposes. 


Foundry  and  Pattern  Shop 

Mr.  Cliarles  .Smnner.  formerly  Chas.  S. 
Kaiser,  architect,  with  offices  in  the  Me- 
chanics Institute  building.  San  I'rancisco, 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  foundry  and 
pattern  shop  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Braun.  The 
i)uilding  will  be  70  by  100  feet,  part  one 
and  part  two  stories,  and  will  cost 
$10,000.  The  location  is  Shipley  and  Ellis 
streets.  San  Francisco. 


Hospital  Addition 

Messrs.  R.  A.  ilarrjld  and  J.E.Stanton 
are  preparing  plans  for  an  additional 
wing  to  the  White  hospital  at  29th  and 
"J"  streets.  Sacramento,  and  which  will 
provide  accommodations  for  thirty-five 
more  patients. 


Berkeley  Store  Building 

Mr.  James  \V.  Plachek.  2014  Sbattuck 
avenue.  Berkeley,  has  completed  plans 
and  bids  have  been  taken  ff)r  adding  two 
stores  to  the  building  of  Dr.  Roscoe  L. 
Logan  on  Center  street,  Berkeley. 


Contract  for  School  Addition 
Mr.  G.  .A.  .Applegarth.  architect  in  the 
Claus  Spreckels  building.  San  I-'rancisco. 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Mr.  A.  1). 
Collman.  110  Jessie  street,  for  the  gen- 
eral construction  of  a  one  and  two-story 
Class  "C"  addition  to  the  Monson  School 
at  Sutter  and  Mason  streets.  San  F'ran- 
cisco.  The  heating  and  ventilating  on 
the  same  building  will  be  done  by  the 
Scott  Company. 

The  same  architect  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  addi- 
tion to  a  two-story  mercantile  building 
on  Post  street,  between  Grant  avenue 
and  Stockton  street.  San  Francisco.  This 
improvement  is  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 


Architect  Gets  Verdict 

Mr.  C.  Lewis  Wilson,  a  practicing 
architect  at  Monrovia.  Cal..  has  been 
awarded  a  judgment  by  the  Butte.  Mon- 
tana courts  for  $1100  against  Mr.  D,  T.  J. 
Murray  of  that  city,  in  a  suit  to  recover 
tlie  value  of  plans  and  specifications  made 
for  a  projected  new  building  at  Butte. 
The  owner  alleged  that  defects  in  the 
plans  made  them  worthless.  The  archi- 
tect asserted  the  plans  were  right  but 
that  the  site  of  the  proposed  building  has 
caused  unfavorable  complications  which 
made  completion  of  the  structure  unfeas- 
ible.    The  suit  was  brought  for  $10,950. 


Brick  Factory 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  two-storj' 
brick  factory  building  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  optical  goods  at  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Solar  Observatory  grounds  on  Santa  Bar- 
bara street.  Los  Angeles.  The  building 
will  be  45x90  feet,  with  common  brick 
walls,  composition  roof,  plumbing,  wiring 
and  heating.  The  interior  brick  walls 
will  be  painted.  The  structure  will  cost 
about  $25,000.  Mr.  Myron  Hunt.  Hiber- 
nian building.  Los  Angeles,  is  the  archi- 
tect.   

Los  Angeles  Cannery 

Mr.  T.  Ronneberg.  C.  E.,  with  offices 
in  the  Crocker  building.  San  Francisco, 
recently  completed  plans  for  a  large  two- 
story  brick  and  mill  construction  cannery 
for  .Messrs.  Nielson  &  Tittle,  Los  An- 
geles. The  erection  of  the  building  has 
just  been  started  by  Mr.  Marcus  Marcus- 
sen,  a  San  Francisco  contractor.  The 
structure  will  cover  ground  area  300x200 
feet  and  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 


School  Alterations 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Oiai  grammar 
school  district  has  received  bids  for  alter- 
ations to  be  made  to  the  frame  school 
building  at  Ojai,  Ventura  county,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  specifications  by 
Mr.  Homer  W.  Glidden,  704  Wright  & 
Callender  building,  Los  .\ngeles. 
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Architect  Punished  for  Disloyalty 

The  heavy  hand  of  mihtary  disciphiie 
has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Francis  J.  Catton, 
Hilo  architect,  for  his  defiance  of  draft 
orders.  Catton  has  received  a  sentence 
of  six  months  at  hard  lahor  in  the 
guardhouse  at  Fort  Shafter  and  will 
forfeit  two-thirds  of  his  monthly  i)ay 
during  the   period   of  the   sentence. 

Catton  was  tried  by  court  martial  on 
charges  preferred  liy  Captain  H.  Gooding 
Field,  draft  officer.  The  sentence  is 
approved  hy  Colonel  Riley,  commander 
F'irst  Hawaiian  Infantry,  under  whose 
direction  the  trial'  was  held. 

Three  charges  were  preferred  against 
Catton,  as  follows : 

1.  That  he  violated  the  63d  Article  of 
War  by  behaving  disrespectfully  toward 
his  superior  officer.  Captain  Field,  by  say- 
ing that  "he  would  punch  his  nose." 

2.  Violation  of  the  61st  Article  of  War 
by  fadure  to  report  for  induction  at  tlie 
time  ordained. 

3.  Violation  of  the  96tli  Article  of  War 
in  that  he  failed  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
superior  officer. 

Significance  of  the  Catton  case  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  although  not  in  uniform  at 
the  time  of  the  offense,  he  was  still  under 
military  discipline,  already  having  received 
instructions  to  report   for  the  draft. 

Catton,  after  being  ordered  to  report  f(jr 
enrollment,  departed  from  Oahu  and,  re- 
turning on  a  Saturday,  informed  Captain 
Field  that  he  had  to  go  away  on  busi- 
ness. He  was  then  instructed  to  report 
immediately,  but  did  not  heed  the  instruc- 
tions, and  on  the  following  Monday  was 
rounded  up  on  the  order  of  Captain  Field. 
On  the  way  to  the  police  station  he  is 
said  to  have  used  the  above  language  with 
reference  to  Captain  Field.  Following  his 
arrest  he  was  turned  over  to  ^thc  custody 
of  Major  E.  F.  Witsell,  at  Fort  Arm- 
strong, and  following  his  induction  was 
placed  on  trial. — Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


Extensive  Alterations  Planned 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  John  H.  Rosseter, 
director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Coroora- 
tion  and  president  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  San  Francisco,  will  spend  $70,- 
OCO  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  remod- 
eling and  adding  to  his  new  home,  recently 
purchased  from  Livingston  Jenks,  at  Green 
and  Jones  streets,  San  Francisco. 


$40,000  Concrete   Residence 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dickey  is  preparing  revised 
drawings  for  a  $40,000  reinforced  concrete 
residence  to  be  built  in  Honolulu  for  Mr. 
A.  S.  Wilco.x.  Mr.  Dickey  also  has  plans 
on  the  boards  for  a  number  of  farm  Iniild- 
ings  to  be  built  near  Winters.  Ynln  county, 
for  tlie  Kahn-Furth  orchard. 


Berkeley  Divinity  School 

Miss  Julia  Mjorgan.  arcliitect.  in  the 
Merchants'  E.xchange  building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  commissioned  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  building  for  the  Berkeley 
Baptist  Divinity  School,  Dr.  Hill,  presi- 
dent. Preliminary  drawings  calling  for  a 
five-story  building  of  brick  and  terra  cotta 
have  been  approved  and  it  is  hoped  the 
Government  will  permit  the  construction 
of  at  least  part  of  the  scheme  now.  This 
will  call  for  an  outlay  of  about  $75,000, 
which  money  is  available.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  Dwight  way  and  will 
cover  an  area  150x150  feet.  There  will  Ik- 
classrooms,    dormitorv.    office    and    lilirarv. 


To  Build  Oakland  Houses 

The  Wickham  Havens  Co..  Inc.,  has 
started  construction  of  twenty-five  houses 
of  five  and  six  rooms  each  in  Havens- 
court,  Oakland.  These  will  be  followed 
by  others  in  groups  of  twenty-five  until 
a  total  of  500  has  been  built.  The  houses 
will  cost  about  $3,500  each  and  will  have 
plaster  or  rustic  exteriors,  shingle  and 
composition  roof,  hardwood  floors,  sleeping 
porches,  etc. 

Vallejo  Apartment  House 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  Bank 
of  Savings  building,  Oakland,  have  com- 
pleted plans  and  awarded  a  contract  for 
a  three-story  and  basement  brick  apart- 
ment house  at  Georgia  and  Sutter  streets, 
Vallejo,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Stremmel.  The 
building  will  contain  twenty-five  apart- 
ments of  two  rooms  and  bath  each,  and 
will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 


Red  Cross  Building  for  Oakland 

The  Oakland  Red  Cross  Chapter  has 
raised  $10,(X>0  to  lie  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  office  building  and  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  city  authori- 
ties to  erect  a  building  on  the  Citv  Hall 
Plaza.  

Working  for  Uncle  Sam 

Mr.  Norwood  W.  Howard,  manufac- 
turers' agent,  and  for  several  years  Los 
Angeles  distributor  for  Ceresit  water- 
proofing, has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  building  industry  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  has  entered  government  service 
as  computer  draftsman  in  the  twelfth 
naval  district.  Mr.  Howard  has  reported 
at  San  Diego. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hurley,  consulting  engineer 
and  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Hurley 
Co.,  heating  and  ventilating  contractors. 
is  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sain,  and 
in  his  absence  from  San  h'rancisco  the 
business  of  the  firm  is  being  attended 
to  bv  his  partner,  Mr.  J.  .\.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Hurley  is  at  Vallejo,  California. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS.  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


General  Contractors  Standing  as  a  Class 

A  San  I'raiuisco  material  man  takes 
issue  with  tlic  Kt^'K-'ral  cmitractors 
of  that  city  on  the  reasons  tor  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  contracting 
business.  He  ventures  the  opinion  tliat 
the  general  contractors  do  not  have  tiie 
standing  as  a  class  in  the  business  coni- 
nninity  that  tliey  should  have;  that  their 
troubles  are  chiefly  of  their  own  making 
and  that  the  remedies  arc  in  their  own 
hands.  These  views  are  set  forth  by 
.\lr.  O.  P.  Shelley,  who,  after  listening  to 
a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  general 
contractors  on  the  ills  of  the  craft,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  B.  I'arquhar- 
son,  a  general  contractor,  in  which  he 
says: 

It    api>eals   to    me    that    the   general    contractors 
are   too   apt    to    be   merely    resentful    because    they 
do   not    have  the   standing  as   a   class   they   should 
ss  community;  why  not  look  the  facts 
Dunn   or   liradstreet  hardly   list   any 
reason,    when   asked,   that 
unstable    and    in 


the  bus 


the  fa 
contractors,  gi' 
their  assets  an 
fact,  consist  too  often  of  prospective  profits.  Huw 
can  a  business  section  or  class  get  cnmnu'rcial 
weight  or  standing  when  they  are  unable  for  the 
most   part  to  get  commercial   rating? 

Contractors  cannot  get  standing  as  a  class  as 
long  as  they  arc  inadequately  financed.  Instead 
of  lieing  jjroperly  financed  through  the  banks, 
most  of  the  contractors  figure  on  i>utt)ng  only  a 
very  little  money  into  the  job  for  the  first  labor 
payrolls  and  thereafter  letting  the  job  finance  it- 
self: the  material  men  and  sub-contractors  being 
told  to  "wait  till  the  owner  makes  his  payments" 
to  the  general  contractor.  It  is  certainly  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  standing  of  the  general 
contractor  that  membership  does  not  mean  that  a 
mcmljer  is  properly  financed  nor  even  that  he 
pays  his  bills. 

No  class  can  have  the  standing  it  should  ha\e 
while  its  members  themselves  usually  attribute  the 
success  of  some  member   in   landing  a  contract   to 


"forgetting"  or  "leaving  out"  [lart  of  the  esti- 
mate;  in  other  words  to  a  "mistake." 

Why  not  follow  the  lead  of  all  other  associa- 
tions in  reports,  analyses,  standardized  forms  and 
methods?  Why  not  get  up  model  estimate  forms, 
model  specifications,  standardize  the  methods  of 
estimating  "quantities"  for  each  branch  of  con- 
tracting, average  unit  prices  for  the  ditTerent 
units,  average  square  foot  or  cubic  foot  prices  for 
different  classes  of  buildings  to  check  estimates 
by? 

When  the  general  contractors  make  themselves 
into  a  progressive,  forceful  business  unit  then 
they  will  forge  ahead  and  of  a  certainty  take  a 
forward  place  in  the  business  community,  but  not 
before. 

While  some  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Shelley  are  well  taken  his  general  view 
ignores  the  primary  cause  for  the  de- 
moralization of  the  building  contracting 
business  and  its  consequently  unfavor- 
able positioti.  There  was  a  time  when 
no  one  thought  of  becotning  a  contractor 
until  he  bad  acquired  a  certain  delinite 
knowledge  of  building  construction  and 
methods  of  handling  it  and  had  accumu- 
lated some  capital  of  his  own  or  had  se- 
cured adequate  financial  backing.  That 
was  liefore  the  days  of  tlie  present  me- 
chanics' lien  laws,  when  the  liuilding  busi- 
ness was  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles  that  applied  to  all  other  lines 
of  business. 

The  mechanics'  lien  law  was  invented 
to  protect  laborers  and  material  men 
against  fraud  at  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous persons,  contractors  and  owners 
alike.  The  hope  that  it  would  eliminate 
these  evils  has  never  been  realized.  In- 
stead of  operating  to  the  advantage  of 
the  legitimate  skilled  contractor  possess- 
ing adequate  rin;incial  backing  it  has  in- 
tensilied    the    competition    which    be    has 
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had  to  meet  from  unskilled  and  inex- 
perienced persons  embarking  in  tlie 
business.  The  lien  laws  have  made  it 
possible  for  men  with  no  knowledge  of 
building  construction,  and  without  finan- 
cial backing  to  obtain  contracts  and 
do  business  on  the  credit  at  least  of  the 
land  on  which  the  building  was  erected, 
if  not  on  the  credit  of  the  owner. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  legitimate  contractors  in  ever5'  com- 
munity to  organize  their  craft  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  this  unwhole- 
some competition.  That  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  is  due  more  to  the 
fact  that  their  skill  and  capital  have 
not  received  the  substantial  recognition 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  Contractors 
do  not  fix  their  own  credit  ratings  on 
the  books  of  the  material  dealers.  That 
is  done  by  the  material  dealers  them- 
selves, and  unfortunately  credit  is  too 
often  extended  upon  the  contract  in- 
stead of  on  the  credit  rating  of  the  con- 
tractor. As  long  as  men  can  do  busi- 
ness without  putting  their  own  capital 
into  it.  that  business  will  remain  open 
to  anyone,  regardless  of  qualifications 
or  individual  financial  responsibility  who 
can  secure  materials  on  credit  and  meet 
payrolls  from  money  advanced  on  con- 
tracts. This  is  a  situation  which  the 
legitimate  contractors  alone  can  never 
control  or  remedy  because  they  repre- 
sent only  one  of  several  interests  in- 
volved.     It   is   a   matter    of   cooperation. 

Legitimate  contractors  may  formulate 
standards  for  estimating  and  methods 
of  doing  work  and  do  many  other  things 
that  would  be  of  mutual  benefit,  and. 
no  doubt,  redound  to  their  credit  and 
standing,  but  this  will  not  prevent  the 
eternal  errors  of  the  human  mind  or 
eliminate  the  irresponsible  and  incom- 
petent contractors.  .And  until  the  irre- 
sponsible contractor  is  eliminated  the 
legitimate  contractor  will  continue  to 
suffer  because  of  the  too  common  error 
of  judging  contractors  as  a  class  by  the 
unqualified  and  irresponsible  men  in  the 
business,  for  publicity  is  always  given 
heard  about  the  work  of  the  skilled  and 
responsible  men. — Southwest  Contrac- 
tor  and    Builder. 


Editor's  Note. — To  the  above  Mr. 
Shelley  adds  the  following  comment; 

A  perusal  of  the  back  numbers  of  this 
and  other  magazines  of  that  period  \y\\\ 
show  that  wben  the  present  Mechanics' 
Lien  Law  w-as  up  for  passage  a  few 
years  ago.  the  strongest  advocates  of  it 
were  the  general  contractors,  their  argu- 
ments being  that  by  putting  the  final  re- 
sponsibility up  to  the  owner,  the  latter 
would  care  to  deal  only  with  financially 
responsible  and  able  contractors,  and  that 
this  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  "fly-by- 
night"   element. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  line 
law  did  tend  to  steady  the  contracting 
business  greatly  and  it  is  too  bad  the 
general  contractors  do  not  see  more  in 
its  possibilities  than  to  keep  in  good 
standing  a  member  who  may  hide  be- 
Iiind  it. 

Bonding  companies  have  been  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  keeping  irresponsible 
contractors  in  the  field;  the  lowest  bid- 
der being  fairly  pursued  to  take  out 
a  bond  without  adequate  checking  of 
either  plans,  quantities,  or  estimate,  nor 
sufficient  knowledge  gained  of  the  con- 
tractor's resources.  This  has  been  largely 
curtailed  in  the  elimination  of  price  cut- 
ting on  bonds,  but  in  the  past  many 
Iionding  companies  undoubtedly  relied 
in  case  of  a  contractor's  failure  to  wear 
down  the  claimants  through  legal  pro- 
cesses. 

".\s  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  he 
is."  is  a  truth  being  slowly  but  surely  ap- 
preciated, and  certain  it  is  that  tlie  gen- 
eral contractors  can  make  themselves  a 
distinct  and  respected  power  in  the  busi- 
ness community  if  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so. 


Concrete  Boards  Used  in  Building  Con- 
struction 

Boards  of  concrete,  with  joists,  rafters 
and  stair-frames  of  the  same  materials  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  novel  build- 
ing in  Los  -Angeles,  California,  the  whole 
being  set  upon  a  concrete  foundation. 
Thougli  put  together  after  the  manner  of 
a  frame  structure,  the  building  is  as  fire- 
proof and  durable  as  the  more  common 
types  of  cement  houses,  but  it  requires 
less  material  and  is  lighter  in  weight. 

The  various  parts  are  poured  into  forms 
on  the  ground  near  the  site,  and  in  that 
way  the  danger  of  breakage  is  eliminated. 
The  claplx)ards  are  poured  in  sets  of  ten, 
the  forms  being  securely  clamped  together, 
and  the  cement  allowed  to  harden  in  them 
for  several  days.  Then  they  are  taken 
out  and  allowed  to  cure  before  being  set 
up.  This  is  done  while  the  preliminary 
work  is  going  on,  such  as  excavating  and 
laying  the  foundation. 

The  joists,  rafters  and  other  parts  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  various 
types  of  reinforcing  are  used  for  each. 
The  boards  are  reinforced  with  mesh  like 
chicken  wire,  while  the  timbers  have  iron 
rods  of  var\-ing  thickness  to  strengthen 
them.  These  are  allowed  to  project  at  one 
end  in  order  to  fit  into  corresponding  holes 
in  other  timbers,  so  that  the  whole  frame- 
work dovetails.  The  method  of  attaching 
the  boards  to  the  2x4s  is  with  nails,  and 
nail  holes  are  bored  into  the  cement  boards 
liefore  they  have  set  by  running  a  wire 
through  them.  .As  the  cement  timbers  will 
not  take  the  nails  a  strip  of  wood  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick  is  wired  to  the 
cement  scantling. — Scientific  .American. 
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Stanley  / 

Storm  Sash 
Hardware 

You  can  assist  materially  in  con- 
serving coal  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  windows  of  your  clients  are 
ei|uippe(l  with  Storm  Sash — and  hard- 
ware (if  tlic  most  effective  type. 

Stanley  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and 
Fasteners  are  correctly  designed  and 
snhstantially  made. 

I'fioii  request  we  sluiU  be 
^'/irrf  /()  iiiriil  you  our  latest 
t>riiitecl  nuitler  uiviiig  eoin- 
flele  delifils. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U. 


New  York 
100  Lafayette  Street 


Chicago 
73  East  Lake  Street 
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National  Contractors'  Association  Organ- 
ized at  Atlantic  City 

AT  a  meeting  of  representative  general 
contractors  at  the  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim  hotel,  Atlantic  City,  in  July,  resolu- 
tions calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
national  association  of  general  contrac- 
tors were  adopted  in  the  following  terms: 

"Resolved,  That  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  National  Association  of  General 
Contractors,  and  that  the  general  con- 
tractors here  present  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  work  out  ways  and  means  in  order 
to  perfect  a  permanent  national  organiza- 
tion of  general  contractors:  that  we 
pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  government  at 
all  times  and  support  this  convention  in 
the  objects  of  its  organization." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  name  of  this 
organization  be  the  General  Contractors' 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Among 
those  who  addressed  the  meeting  was 
Mr.  C.  P.  Massard  of  Des  Moines,  la. 
.Among  those  in  attendance  from  the 
Northwest  was  Mr.  Fred  H.  Romer,  of 
the  F.  J.  Romer  Construction  Company, 
general  contractors,  St.  Paul. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  with 
power  to  take  up  with  different  associa- 
tions and  individuals  the  consideration  of 
the  formation  of  a  national  association, 
the  objects  of  which  will  be: 

1 — To  co-operate  with  the  government 
for  the  winning  of  the  war  by  placing 
every  resource  of  the  building  industry 
at  the  immediate  service  of  the  country. 

2 — To  save  the  non-war  branches  of 
the  building  industry  from  impending  dis- 
aster, and  to  spur  on  private  building. 

In  order  to  further  this  second  pur- 
pose, a  war  industries  committee  was 
elected  to  establish  headquarters  in 
Washington.  This  board  is  to  work  for 
concessions  which  will  enable  the  build- 
ing trade  to  survive  material  and  trans- 
portation embargoes.  It  will  also  co- 
operate with  the  government  by  placing 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  build- 
ing trades  in  such  shape  that  immediate 
service  can  be  given  when  needed. 

The  convention  was  called  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  the  instigation  of  the  commit- 
tee elected  at  an  informal  meeting  he'd 
June  14  in  New  York  City.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  representatives  of  the 
branches  of  various  industries  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  being  present. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Garber  of  the  Northeastern 
Construction  Co.,  225  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  city,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Building  Costs  Today  and  in  1915 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion e.xtant  about  increased  building 
costs.  Of  course  it  costs  more  to  l)uild 
now  than  before  the  war,  and  the  recent 
raise  in  freight  rates  has  been  an 
added  factor  tending  to  increase  costs. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  building  contrac- 
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tors  are  figuring  very  closely,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  producers  of  build- 
ing material.  An  illustration  of  this 
point  is  found  in  a  recent  experience  of 
the  A.  Moorman  company,  of  St.  Paul, 
builders  of  banks.  In  191i5  the  Bedford 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bank 
in  western  Wisconsin,  built  by  this  com- 
pany, cost  $525.  The  company  recently 
built  a  bank  after  similar  plans  in  Minne- 
sota. The  Bedford  stone  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  bui'ding  cost  $554, 
and  the  increased  rate  accounted  for  the 
increased  cost. 


Big  Order  for  Steel  Sash 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  tlie  Detroit 
Steel  Products  Company  announces  that 
a  contract  for  "Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Sash'' 
has  been  secured  through  the  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company  for  the  Liberty 
Shipbuilding  plant  at  Alameda.  Approx- 
imately 51)0,000  square  feet  of  sasli  is  re- 
quired for  this  operation,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  mechanical 
operators. 


rm-:   \k(  ii  nia'  c   wd  i;\(;i  m-jck 


Why  Did  This  Floor  Fail? 

An  iiiiu~ii;il  f.iiliiri-  in  .1  cuncritc  Hour 
>lab  is  <li-cii-.sc<l  l.y  Mr.  Ii.  II.  Wait,  Dist. 
Kng.  of  the  Portlaiul  Ci-inont   Association: 

A  floor  rc'CiMitly  laid  in  a  hakory  did  not 
get  hard.  The  aggregates  were  tliose  suc- 
cessfully used  in  otlier  work  and  the  ce- 
ment of  a  stan<lar(I  brand.  Both  were 
suhse<)uently  tested  and  found  satisfactory. 
.A  second  trial  in  the  bakery  gave  sim- 
ilar results.  The  work  was  done  by  ex- 
perienced workmen. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
job  in  question  and  find  there  was  intense 
heat  present  in  the  bakery,  and  as  the 
sand  and  stone  used  were  excellent,  the 
failure  was  without  doulit  due  to  tlic  dry- 
ing out  of  the  mortar  too  cpiickly,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  cement  had  1)een  stored 
close  by  the  furnace  for  some  time.  When 
inixed,  the  materials,  having  been  stored 
inside  and  being  hot,  the  cement  evidcntlv 
flashed,  with  the  resultant  failure.  This 
happened  the  second  tiiue  with  a  new 
batch  of  cement  stored  under  the  same 
conditions.  -After  the  .second  failure,  the 
work  was  replaced  with  mortar  mixed 
outside  the  bakery,  and  the  work  was  suc- 
cessful. The  patches  last  placed  are  in 
excellent   condition. 

There  may  be  the  possiliility  that  the 
concrete  in  the  lirst  place  was  not  prop- 
erly wetted  down  and  cured  before  plac- 
ing, but  it  would  be  well  to  note  the  dan- 
ger of  using  material  in  the  aggregate  that 
has  been  subjected  to,  and  mixed  in,  an 
excessive  heat. 


Licensed  Architects 
There   are   now  twenty-four   resident    li- 
censed architects  in  \orth  Dakota  and  six 
non-resident  architects,   with   sever.al   appli- 
cations  pending. 


Three  Homes  Planned 
Three  new   lionies  are  soon   to  be  built 
in  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro;  one  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Manslleld,  one  by  Mr.  O,  L.  Starr, 
and  a  third  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Best. 


Building  Laws  Must  Be  Changed  to  Make 
Concrete  Houses  Possible 

The  coiK-rete  boii-.e  |K1^  iu\ir  yil  b;i(l  ;i 
real  chance.  It  bas  in  effect  l]een  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  by  our  building 
codes. 

This  magazine  bas  repeatedly  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  existing  building  laws  as 
applied  to  concrete  bouses.  Tlie  present 
laws  were  framed  in  tlie  most  part  for  con- 
servative construction  in  large  buildings. 
They  fail  completely  to  recognize  concrete 
as  a  house  building  material,  except  in 
some  instances  in  the  case  of  concrete 
block. 

More  than  this,  there  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  makers  of  other  building  ma- 
terials have  been  alive  to  the  potentiali- 
ties of  concrete  and  have  seen  to  it  that 
laws  in  many  cities  are  such  as  to  make 
concrete  bouse  building  prohibitory.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  fireproof  dwellings, 
building  laws  actually  put  a  reward  upon 
tinder-box  construction  by  insistence  upon 
grosslv  excessive  use  of  I'lreproof  mate- 
rials.  ■ 

On  page  55,  in  his  report  on  concrete 
houses  before  the  .American  Concrete  In- 
stitute, Leslie  .-Mien  of  the  .M)erthaw  Con- 
struction Co.,  signifies  the  intention  of 
the  bousing  committee  of  the  Institute  to 
compile  a  model  code  for  concrete  bouses 
— a  code  that  will  he  just  to  concrete  and 
to   home  builders. 

This  is  a  work  that  is  needed  now.  It 
will  take  time  to  draft  the  code,  and  much 
more  time  to  secure  its  adoption  by  any 
considerable  number  of  cities.  Presumably 
such  work  may  have  little  effect  on  war 
work;  for  Government  activities  w'ill  no 
doubt  have  right  of  way  over  local  an- 
achronisms, but  it  should  be  done  now, 
that  the  track  may  be  clear  for  the  con- 
crete bouse  after  the  war. — Concrete. 


Development  of  Islais  Creek 

Plans  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  India  Basin-lslais  Creek  section  of 
the  San  Francisco  water  front  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  G.  White,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
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missioners.  Tlie  plan  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive that  has  ever  been  sug-gested 
for  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  vast  section  of  water  and  rail  terminal 
property  owned  by  the  State  in  'that  sec- 
tion, which  is  expected  ultimately  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centers 
on   the   Pacific   Coast. 

Recognizing  that  a  general  scheme  of 
development  must  be  adopted  that  would 
co-ordinate  with  existing  water-front  im- 
provements, the  Harbor  Commissioners  ex- 
pect to  develop  the  property  along  logical 
lines,  beginning  at  the  south  side  of  the 
channel  and  gradually  extending  the  oper- 
ations until  a  complete  line  of  wharves, 
bulkheads,  warehouses  and  other  facili- 
ties, including  railroads,  stretches  along 
the  water  front  from  Fort  Mason  to  Hun- 
ter's  Point. 

Included  in  the  inunense  plan,  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  cost  more  than 
$10,000,000.  are  the  following  features : 

Eight  large  piers.  1500  feet  long  and 
235  feet  in  width,  with  a  slip  breadth  of 
350   feet   between   piers. 

Multi-storied  warehouses  extending  on 
the  bulkheads  in  front  of  the  piers. 

Coaling  and  heavy  cargo  bulkhead  wharf 
on  south  side  of  the  channel  to  be  equip- 
ped with  electric  cranes  for  handling 
heavy  nieces  of  cargo. 

Coaling  sheds  and  car  ferry  slips. 

Extension  of  the  Belt  Railway,  with  ade- 
quate terminals  and  yardage. 

A  new  plan  for  laying  out  an  industrial 
center  to  be  projected  by  the   State. 

Progressive  development  to  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  business 
enterprises   dictate. 


Friction  of  Water  in  Pipes 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  and 
Technology,  University  of  Texas,  has  re- 
cently published  a  bulletin,  "The  Friction 
of  Water  in  Pipes  and  Fittings,"  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Giesecke,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Engineering.  Bureau  of  Economic  Geol- 
ogy and  Technology. 

This  bulletin  describes  in  detail  a  series 
of  experiments  made  at  the  University  of 
Te.xas  to  determine  the  friction  of  water 
in  pipes  dud  fittings,  with  particular  ref- 
erences to  the  application  of  the  devel- 
oped data  to  the  design  of  hot  water 
heating  systems.  The  experiments  de- 
scribed in  this  bulletin  show  that  the 
friction  of  water  decreases  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  increases  and  that, 
for  ordinary  ranges  of  temperature,  the 
friction  of  water  in  one  foot  of  new  and 
clean   black  pipe   is 

■01.^33     V''" 

t  '9        d  i-^^s 

feet  of  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
that  flowing  through  the  pipe:  t  being 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  Fahren- 


heit degrees;  v  velocity  of  the  water  in 
feet  per  second,  and  d  the  internal  diam- 
eter of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

The  experiments  also  show  that  the 
friction  of  water  in  galvanized  iron  pipe 
is  slightly  greater  than  that  in  black 
pipe,  that  it  is  somewhat  greater  in  used 
pipe  than  in  new  pipe;  that  the  friction 
in  drainage  elbows  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  ordinary  elbows,  and  that 
the  relation  between  the  friction  in  short 
radius  and  that  in  long  radius  elbows  is 
quite  variable ;  that  the  friction  due  to 
unreamed  ends  is  relatively  much  greater 
in  small  pipes  than  large  pipes,  and  other 
interesting  facts. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  secured 
by  writing  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publications,  University  of  Texas, 
.■\ustin,  Texas. 


Comparative  Costs  of  Building 

A  WRITER  in  the  Building  Age  at- 
tempts a  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  building  in  1916  and  1918,  a  simple 
workman's  cottage,  and  figures  the  in- 
crease at  26  per  cent.  Here  is  how  he 
figures  it  out: 

House.  24.x26.     Cellar  wall  of  cement  blocks. 

1916       1918 

Cost  of  excavation  and  cellar  wall $250       $300 

Concrete  bottom  of  cellar    60  75 

One  coat  patent  plaster  throughout  the 

house    85  100 

Lathing,  labor  only    15  25 

Hardware,  nails,  hinges,  locks,  etc....      -10  75 

Plumbing  fixtures,   kitchen   sink,   range 

boiler,  laundry,  toilet,  bath 200  300 

Lumber,  windows,  inside  finish  Georgia 

pine:    clapboards.    No.     1     pine:    all 

lumber  and  lath    830       1,000 

Material  and  labor  on  chimney — cellar 

to  top : 30  40 

Slag  roofing,  three-ply 35  50 

Paint  for  two  coats;  labor 35  60 

Varnish  and  labor;  two  coats  inside...      25  35 

Labor — carpenter    and    helpers 500         600 

The  writer  continues:  I  obtained  a  bill 
of  material  from  tlie  owner  and  builder. 
In  figuring  up  the  (|uantities  I  find  the 
total  cost  at  1916  prices  would  have  been 
about  $2,125. 

I  have  taken  prices  given  by  a  lumber 
company  on  this  house  in  1916  and  on  the 
same  in  1918.  The  prices  on  the  largest 
items,  the  material,  practically  agree  with 
those  which  I  give.  For  further  data  I 
have  taken  the  prices  given  by  a  mail 
order  house  in  1916.  and  again  in  1918 
on  a  number  of  houses,  and  find  the  ad- 
vance average  some  26  per  cent.  Labor, 
masonry  work  and  material  will  have 
about  the  same  rate  of  increase,  there- 
fore I  believe  we  can  call  this  about  the 
actual  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  in  the 
last  two  years. 


Shipbuilding  Plant 

Mr.  John  Reid.  Jr..  is  designing  the  new 
Rolph  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  built  on 
the   Alameda   estuarv. 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rauscb  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


"A    Street    Ought    to    Be    Built    Like    a 
Hospital  Floor" 

Eor  j^ears  tliis  journal  lias  contended 
tliat  city  pavements  should  be  so  hard 
and  smooth  that  they  can  be  washed  like 
a  door,  and  kept  free  of  germs.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  others  are  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  health  com- 
missioner of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Bishop,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  recently  said: 

The  conditions  of  this  warfare  are  not  satisfied 
when  a  broom  is  passed  across  the  irregular  sur- 
face of  some  worn-out  pavement,  leaving  the  inter- 
stices filled  with  moist  decayed  filth.  A  street 
ought  to  be  built  like  a  hospital  floor,  with  a  uni- 
form, non-adhesive  surface,  so  drained  that  the 
application  of  water  from  a  flusher  will  wash 
every  particle  of  filth  from  its  moorings  and  carry 
it   clear  to  the  sewer   without   interruption. 

The  workingmen  who  make  up  the  population  of 
congested  localities  deserve  the  best  that  the  muni- 
cipality can  do  for  them.  The  first  thing  I  would 
suggest  would  be  the  wholesale  tearing  up  and  re- 
surfacing of  every  battered  street  in  the  populous 
districts.  The  objection  that  better  public  im- 
provements would  be  reflected  in  higher  rents, 
thereby  compelling  the  poor  man  to  move  to  more 
poorly  paved  streets,  is  not  valid  because  our 
paving  program  includes  all  streets.  Dr.  Gorgas' 
work  in  Panama  became  effective  only  after 
grouted  brick  pavements  had  been  laid  upon  prac- 
tically every  street  of  the  city,  thus  establishing  a 
basis  for  public  cleanliness.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  American  cities  can  learn  for  them.selves 
what  the  United  States  has  already  taught  the 
tropics. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  put  the  matter  none 
too  strongly.  Streets  should  be  made  to 
be  flushed,  and  they  should  be  fluslied 
clean  every  day  or  every  few  days,  de- 
pending on  conditions.  Infantile  paralysis, 
"colds"  and  lung  diseases  are  all  undoubt- 
edly spread  as  part  of  the  dust  that  is 
blown  about.  Knowing  this,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  civil  engineers  to  persuade  the 
public  to  authorize  the  flushing  of  all 
streets,  and,  to  this  end,  the  laying  of 
pavements  "built  like  a  hospital  floor." — 
Engineering-Contracting. 


Alter  Bank   Buildings 

Mr.  VV.  H.  Toepke,  942  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for 
alterations  and  new  lixture  and  vault 
work  in  the  Bank  of  Half  Moon  Bay. 


Good  Work  by  Contractor  Hannah 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hannah  has  been  awarded  two 
important  contracts  the  past  month.  He 
is  buildinp;  the  new  wharf  and  ways  for 
the  Rolph  shipbuilding  plant  in  Ala- 
meda and  the  city  of  Richmond  has 
awarded  him  some  water-front  work  that 
will  keep  a  large  force  of  men  busy  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Hannah  has  recently  com- 
pleted two  important  water-front  contracts 
and  Chief  Engineer  White  of  the  Harbor 
Commission  has  complimented  the  builder 
for  his  thorough  workmanship.  Pictures 
of  the  piers  and  sheds  constructed  liy  Mr. 
Hannah  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 

In  1914  the  contractors  of  Wisconsin 
paid  nearly  $4(1(1,000  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance.  About  one-half  of 
this  sum  was  returned  to  the  workmen 
in  the  form  of  benefits  and  the  remainder 
went  for  the  expenses  and  profit  of  the 
insurance  companies. 


Dairy  Building 

O'Brien  Brothers,  240  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  have  coiupleted 
])lans  for  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete 
dairy  on  Turk  street,  near  Pierce,  for  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Company. 
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This 
Old  Iron  Hoop 

After  90  Years  in  The  Ground 
Is  Sound  and  Strong 


In   1823,  water  mains 
constructed    of    bored- 
cut  logs  were  installed 
in  the  streets  of  the  lit- 
tle frontier  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati.     The    logs    were 
reinforced    at     the    ends 
with   old  -  fashioned   iron 
bands   like  the  one  here 
pictured. 

Excavations     in 
the  streets  of  the  mod- 


ern    city     often     un- 
cover    these    relics    of 
early  days. 

The    good    serviceable 
condition    of    the    iron 
bands   invariably   causes 
remark,    so    sharply    is    it 
contrasted     with     that     of 
most    of    the    products    of 
modern    furnaces    after 
but    a    few    years    of 
service. 


Chemical      analysis      reveals      the     reason      for 
this     striking     difference.       This     iron     is     of 
remarkably     high     purity.     The   Carbon 
content   is   very   low,   and   Sulphur, 
Copper  and  Manganese  are  re- 
duced almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing  point.      The   iron 
content     is     99.83 
per  cent. 


iron  bcotini  that  mark  Is 
tared  by  The  American  RoUms  Mill 
Company  »ilh  the  still,  intellicencc 
.ml  fidelity  assoclatt.l  wUh  Us  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  poss<-ss  In  the  highest  degree 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed    Mar.ufacUircrs    u,ulcr    P^Uents    grai.lfJ    lo    the 
International   Metal  Products  Comfany 

ARM  CO   Iron    Sheets,  Plates,  Roofing, 
Pipe,  Gutter  and  Metal  Lath 

p-ir-iflc  roast  Sales  Offlre  —  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco; 
otlur  Brand?  omc?.  In  New  York.  Chicago  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland, 
Detroit.  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  Atlanta,  and  Washington,  n.  C. 


When  wriling  to  Advertisers  please  ment 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

port     BUIUDIINGS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

683-87  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BldE)  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutter  521 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.   SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with   General   Electrical   Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco 


The  New  Town  of  Clyde  the    architects    of    the    homes    and    other 

Work  is  now  being  pushed  on  the  con-  buildings.    The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Sloan 

struction  of  a  new  town  in  the  San  Fran-  and  Robson  and  the  consulting  engineer  is 

CISCO  bay  region  called  Ch-de  and  designed  Mr.   H.   T.   Corv-.     The  grading  is  advanc- 

especially     for     shipbuilders     employed     by  ing  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 

the    Pacific    Coast    Shipbuilding    Company,  Bos  and  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Maganini, 

whose  yard  is  on  the  upper  Suisun  bay.  contractor,  is  at  work  on  the  houses. 

The   initial   investment,    it   is   announced,  xhe   work   has   been   started   on   a    scale 

will    exceed   $1,000,000.     A    feature    of   the  calling   for   the   completion   of  two    houses 

plan  IS   to  be  a   special  track  between   the  ^  ^^(.      y^r-^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^-^^   ^-^  ^^^„  ^^.j,, 

tovvii    and    the    shipyard    gates     providing  ,,p  ^j  ^^.^^y.  „„  the  town  site.     The  houses, 

rapid  transit  capable  of  virtually  mdehnite  ,„  ^e   so  placed  over  the   site  that  present 

expansion.                  .        .    ^   .              .    ,  and  future  crowding  is  avoided,  are  to  be 

This  housing  project  is  being  earned  out  ,(         j^,  ynjts  of  twentv  to  facilitate  con- 

with     the     backing    of    the    Pacific     Coast  struction 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet   Corporation.  Personal 

.'K  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  are  in- 
cluded  in    the    town   site,    which   has   been  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kelham  of  San  Francisco 
laid   out   along   lines   embodying  the   latest  is    preparing   plans    for   a   bank   building 
ideas  of   town  planning.  at    Tracy    to    cost    $35,000.      It    will    be 

Messrs.   G.   A.   Applegarth  of  San  Fran-  constructed   by   the    P.   J.   Walker   Com- 

cisco   and   E.   W.    Cannon   of   Oakland  .-ire  pany. 
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Sand  and  Gravel  to  Be  Given  Priorities 
in  Accordance  with  Utilization 

A  war  M-rvicc  oi>inniitti-i'  rcprosoiitiii^' 
the  sanii,  stone  .iiul  gr;ivi'l  industry  li;is 
been  api)ointccl  following;  a  conference  be- 
tween men  engaged  in  the  industry  with 
the  War  Industries  Board.  For  purposes 
of  war  administration  the  country  has  been 
divided  into  seventeen  regions.  Ohio  and 
M.ichigan  comprising  one.  As  a  result 
of  the  conference,  it  is  stated,  priority 
orders  will  be  issued  according  to  the 
following  programme:  Producers  of  flux- 
ing stone  w-ill  have  a  clear  way.  as  their 
product  is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel :  ballast  producers  will  also  be  given 
transportation  facilities,  in  order  to  keep 
railroad  beds  in  proper  condition :  lime- 
stone use<l  for  fertilizer  will  be  given  as 
adequate  facilities  as  possible,  while  ma- 
terials used  in  road  building  will  receive 
consideration  when  materials  for  otlicr 
purposes  are  not  demanding  immediate 
shipment.  Exception  will  lie  made  for 
urgent  road  work,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses road  building  material  will  be  piven 
consideration  after  stone  and  ^r^'vel  for 
other  purposes  mentioned  lia\c  liLi.n  t.iken 

care  of. • 

Some    of    the    Bits    Your    Liberty    Bond 
Will  Do 

If  you  buy  a  $l(JO  bond  of  the  Fourtli 
Liberty  Loan,  you  are  lending  the  United 
States  Government  enough  money  to  feed 
a  soldier  in  France  a  little  more  than 
seven  months.  Or  you  have  furnished 
enoi'gh  money  to  give  him  a  complete 
cutf'*  of  wHnter  and  summer  clothing,  in- 
cluding shoes  and  stockings,  and  slicker 
."M'l  overcoat  and  blankets,  with  enough 
'e't  over  to  arm  him  with  a  .good  re- 
volver. Vou  have  dniie  that  much  to  licat 
1  a-k  the  Hun. 

It  lakes  $35  more  to  arm  him  with  a 
rifle  with  a  bayonet  on  it,  and  if  vou  buy 
a  second  $100  bond  vou  furnish  liini  this 
rifle  and  1000  cartridges  for  it :  and  there 
will  still  be  enough  of  your  money  left 
to  purchase  a  good-sized  bomb  to  throw 
in  a  dugout,  or  demolish  a  machine  gmi. 
together   with    the    Huns   operating   it. 


the  Security  Storage  Company  and  vvliich 
will  cost  $120,000;  a  reinforced  concrete 
commercial  garage  for  Dr.  Shumate  at 
Larkin  and  Sutter  streets,  and  a  large 
concrete  dairy  to  cost  $40,1)00. 


Detecting  Submarines  by  Searchlight 

Slflpmarine^  can  be  detected  ten  ihott- 
sand  \;irds  or  mure  from  sluire  liy  an 
electrical  searchlight.  There  are  cases  on 
record  where  ships  have  been  spotted  at 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  These  figures  are 
based  on  a  sixty-inch  mirror  and  twentv- 
thousand-watt  arc  and  are  said  to  be  ac- 
curate.   

O'Brien  Bros.  Busy 

O'Brien  Bros.,  Inc.,  architects  at  240 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  have 
completed  plans  and  let  contracts  the 
l)ast  month  for  new  work  aggregating 
in  value  over  $200,000.  The  improve- 
ments include  a  concrete  warehouse  to 
be  erected  at  Eddy  and  Jones  streets  for 


"I  Have  Nothing  to  Sell" 

"My  product  is  'way  over-sold.  I 
cannot  get  enough  materials.  1  have 
difficulty  getting  freight  cars.  Labor 
shortage  and  various  other  things 
have  reduced  my  production  so  that 
I  cannot  begin  to  fill  orders,  livery 
new  order  is  an  embarrassment.  I 
have  nothing  to  sell." 

"Possibly  so,"  we  answer,  "but  you 
have  still  to  sell  and  to  keep  sold  that 
part  of  your  assets  which  outweigh 
in  value  your  entire  plant,  equipment 
and  material — your  name  and  your 
good  will.  Your  name  and  your 
brand  should  be  kept  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer— so  that  he  will  keep  on 
wanting  your  goods  until  the  day 
when  he  can  t:et  tluin." 


How 

about 

it! 

Don't  you 
think  that 
a  concern 
that  has 
spent  about 
40  YEARS 
at  it,  ought 
to  come 
pretty  near 
being  able 
to  make 
this  class  of 
machinery 
to  suit  You? 

Oinllfrirb 

ENGINEERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Quarry  and  Electrical  Public  Hearings 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
has  recently  conducted  a  series  of  public 
hearing's  to  consider  tentative  quarry 
safety  rules  and  tentative  electrical  sta- 
tion safety  orders.  For  some  time  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  emploj'ees  have 
co-operated  with  the  safety  engineers  of 
the  commission  in  preparing  the  tentative 
rules  and  orders,  ilr.  A.  R.  Wilson,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  Granite 
Rock  Company,  is  cliairnian  of  the  Quar- 
ries committee.  Mr.  J.  P.  Jollyman,  en- 
gineer of  electrical  construction  for  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  ^/' 
the  representative  of  the  National  Elec-  t 
trie  Light  Association,  served  as  chair-  >■«»_ 
man  of  the  Electrical  Station  committee. 

During  the  twenty-four  months  of  191 S 
and  1916  there  were  32  fatal  injuries.  60 
permanent  injuries  and  2314  temporary 
injuries  in  the  ijuarries  of  California.  The 
total  cost  in  compensation  and  medical 
fees  was  $176,034. 

Electricity  caused  739  injuries  in  Cali- 
fornia during  1915  and  1916.  divided  as 
follows:  Fatals.  50:  permanents,  13;  tem- 
poraries. 676.  The  sum  of  $153,566  repre- 
sents the  medical  and  compensation 
costs. 


N-i"l  Wh 


Concrete  Ships  Win  Approval  of  U.  S. 

The  unqualified  declaration  that  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  is  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  concrete 
cargo  carriers  and  proposes  to  build 
them  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  was 
made  recently  at  .Atlantic  City  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Brunnier,  of  San  Francisco,  super- 
visor of  concrete  ship  construction  for 
the  Emergencj-  Fleet  Corporation.  Mr. 
Brunnier  said: 

Forty-two  concrete  ships  provided  for  in  our 
present  program  are  only  a  beginning,  for  more 
are  to  lie  provided  for  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
now  that  their  practicability  has  been  established 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Emergency 
Corporation. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  concrete 
ship  is  not  only  lighter  but  costs  less  than  wooden 
vessels.  The  Faith,  our  first  reinforced  concrete 
craft,  cost  little  more  than  $32  a  ton  deadweight, 
but  her  successors  probably  will  cost  as  high  as 
%h{\  a  ton.  Wooden  ships  today  cost  the  "Govern- 
ment from  $87  to  $100  a  ton  deadweight  and  some 
much  higher.  Steel  ships  cost  $12.i  a  ton  dead- 
weight   and    upward.      These    figures   are    for    hull 


alo 


The 


allot 


ne  of  construction  is  virtually  the  same 
How  long  concrete  ships  will  last  is  the 
ition  that  is  now  causing  any  worry  for 
hat  a  concrete  vessel  during  the  life 
1  is  equally  as  strong  as  a  steel  ship. 


Dissolve  Partnership 

Messrs.  John  H.  Robertson  and  Frank 
M.  Hall  announce  the  dissolution  of  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Robertson  &  Hall, 
First  National  Bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Hall  will  be  associated  with 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Comnany,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  will  continue  business  as  a 
general  insurance  broker,  with  offices  at 
621  First  National  Bank  building. 


SIOAN  VAlVf  COMPANY'S 

ROYAL  fLUSn  VALVES 

Combine  correct  mechanical  de- 
sign and  highest  efficiency 
with  ease  of  operation,  extreme 
simplicity  and  remarkable  dur- 
ability. 

Are  furnished  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  adaptable  to  a  wide 
range  of  method  of  application 
and  working  conditions. 

Moderate  in  cost  to  install — 
maintenance  expense  negligible. 
The  ideal  equipment  for  indus- 
trial, office,  hotel  and  apart- 
ment buildings;  schools,  jails, 
comfort   stations,   etc. 

You  eliminate  risk  when  you 
specify  the  Royal  Flush  Valve 
— its  reputation  is  country-w-ide. 

SLOAN   VALVE  COMPANY 

Chicago,  111. 

MONADNOCK  BLDG. 
San  Francisco 
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Ferry  Building   Built  Twenty  Years 

riio  twi'iiticlli  ;inniviT>ary  of  tin-  cdinpli- 
lioM  of  the  I'Vrry  Imildiiij;  in  S;iii  l-'r;m- 
cisco  \v:is  oliscrvcd.  July  31.  by  llie  Ciili- 
toniia  State  Harbor  Commission.  Tin- 
first  session  of  the  conmiission  was  licld 
in  the  liuihlin>f  on  August  31.  1898.  Re 
marlviuK  on  the  annivcrsarv.  .\ctinj;  Presi- 
dent John  H.  McCallum  declared:  -it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  development  of  har- 
bor facilities  will  be  kept  ahead  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port."  The  huildinsj  cost 
Sl.CXXMXX'  when  it  was  erected,  ami  since 
then  two  bond  issues  of  $2WXXUXX)  each 
have  been  floated  for  harbor  improvement. 
The  income  of  $30,aX1.000  derived  in  tin- 
last  twenty  years  has  been  devoted  to  port 
development.    

French  Mission  to  Visit  American  Indus- 
trial Plants 
.\  mission  composed  of  l-'rench  nrd- 
n.ince  engineers,  technical  experts  and  s1io;> 
foremen  is  now  in  this  country  for  the 
purjMise  of  studying  .\nierican  methods  of 
manufacture  of  war  material.  The  mis- 
sion will  visit  the  principal  arsenals  ami 
private  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  materials  and  will  not  only  con- 
sider the  engineering  features  but  produc- 
tion and  inspection  as  well,  where  the  par- 
ticular projects  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  permit  it.  .All  communications  relative 
to  the  activities  of  the  mission  should  l>e 
addressed  to  Secretary  Franco-.-Xnicrican 
Ordnance  Committee.  .\rmy-Xavy  llldgs.. 
Group   R.  room   H  215.   Washington.   D.   C. 


Engineers'  License  Law 

Representatives  of  eleven  societies  in 
Iowa,  including  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations of  engineers  and  architects 
■ind  clubs  of  engineers,  at  a  recent  meet 
ing  lai<l  plans  for  the  enactment  of  an 
engineers'  license  law.  .\  committee,  in- 
cluding one  representative  from  each 
group,  was  chosen  to  draft  a  bill  to  Ik- 
sent  to  each  society  for  amendment  and 
approval.  The  law  sought  would  classify 
engineers  by  examination,  contain  pro- 
visions for  reciprocal  license  privileges 
with  other  states,  and  be  designed  to 
protect  the  public  in  getting  competent 
engineering  service. 


Architect  in  Shipbuilding  Work 

Editor    Thi-    .\rcliitect    and    Engincirr :  — Tin-    c.pic^ 
of  your  magazine  have  l>een  very  mucli  appreciau-d 


check  in  paymeni  fc 
closed  my  office   for  the 

am  at  present  engaged 
s  with  the  Southwestern 

will  ask  .vou  to  kindly 
sidcnce.  1034  Stratford 
IS   I    only   get    up   to   my 


herewith 
new  subscription.  I  ha 
duration  of  Ihe  war  ai 
in  the  shipbuilding  busii 
Shipbuilding  Comftany. 
send  magazine  to  my 
avenue,  South  Pasaden; 
office  on   rare  occasions. 

I  will  appreciate  notification  of  any  opportunity, 
that  may  come  to  your  notice,  whereby  an  archi' 
led  can  be  of  service  in  war  work.  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  field  in  shipbuilding,  but  a  trained 
architect  might  be  of  more  value  in  some  other 
line.  Yours   verv  truly, 

11.     f"..     lIoRTON. 


See  this 
Pitcher  Hanger? 


Architect  J.  R.  MILLER 
used  them  in  the  Strathmore 
Apartments,  Eddy  and  Fill- 
more Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Ask  Him  WHY  ? 


VVlie 


■iting   to  Advertii 


MANir.^rTt'RFn   by 

NATIONAL 

MILL  &  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

326  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Kearny  3520 

ise    mention    this   magazine. 
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Telephor 

e  DOUGLAS  4I0» 

GRACE 

&  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511-513 

Glaus  Spreckels  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CAL. 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  J047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         sheet  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to    john   g.    SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


A.  LETTICH 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone    —     Park    234 


Plumbing 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328-330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 

LATION.S,   Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Offices: 

217-218  Colman  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash.  826  Paulsen  Building.  Spokane,  Wash 

504-505  McKay  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  563  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Gal. 
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Sixteen  Military  Hospitals 

VVashinRtoii. —  Plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sixici-n  KTcat  convalescent  anil  re- 
construction hospitals  for  American  sol- 
diers, to  be  erected  in  each  of  the  mili- 
tary districts  of  the  country,  have  been 
practically  completed.  Work  on  them 
will    soon   be   started. 

Details  are  now  available  of  the 
method  in  which  America  will  put  her 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  back  on 
their  feet,  ready  to  pursue  careers  of 
usefulness. 

The  plan  as  drawn  by  Major  H. 
Brooks  Price,  sanitary  corps,  national 
army,  the  architect  of  the  division  of 
physical  reconstruction,  shows  a  pro- 
posed group  of  buildings  designed  for 
complete  reconstruction  work.  This 
particular  group  would  accommodate 
1000  beds,  but  e.xtensions  could  easily 
be  made  to  increase  the  capacity  to 
3000  beds   or   more. 

The  advantages  of  this  particular  plan 
over  other  types  of  general  hospitals 
for  reconstruction  are  based  on  its  com- 
pactness, which  will  give  it  increased 
efficiency  and  facility  of  administration. 
Moreover,  it  will  cost  less  to  build,  re- 
quire less  acreage  and  involve  fewer 
steps    in   communication. 

The  erection  of  these  hospitals,  it  is 
felt,  would  do  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle factor  to  facilitate  the  effective  car- 
rying out  of  the  Government's  plans  for 
"reconstruction":  to  hasten  the  soldier's 
physical  and  vocational  restoration  and 
his  return  to  society. 

The  purpose  of  building  the  hospitals 
in  each  of  the  sixteen  military  districts 
is  to  bring  home  influences  to  bear  on 
the  wounded  men  as  much  as  possible. 
The  disabled  heroes  are  not  to  be  iso- 
lated in  strange  corners  of  the  country; 
each  is  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  near- 
est his  home. 


Oakland  Enterprise 

The  most  modern,  scientilic  baking 
plant  in  the  northern  part  of  California 
is  being  erected  in  the  city  of  Oakland. 
where  it  adjoins  Emeryville,  on  the 
block  bounded  by  l-'orty-sixth.  .Xdelino 
and    Linden   streets. 

Tliis  baking  plant  is  the  first  unit  of 
the  Remar  Company,  a  corporation  cap- 
italized for  half  a  million  doll.-irs.  This 
indicates  an  appreciation  of  Oakland's 
growth  and  wonderful  future  that  such 
a  great  p'ant  should  be  located  on  the 
east   side   of   the   bay. 

The  Keniar  Company  lias  also  pur- 
chased the  entire  adjoining  block  to  the 
south,  on  which  are  to  be  built  addi- 
tional units. 

The  first  baking  unit  now  being 
erected  is  to  lie  a  beautiful  two-story 
building  with  a  175-foot  frontage  facing 


on     I'orty-sixth     street,    and    a     160-foot 
frontage    on    Linden    street. 

The  erection  of  the  Remar  plant  is 
under  the  personal  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  I'redcrick  W.  W'hitton. 
Construction   manager. 


Architects  Aid  Great  Housing  Survey 

.\  special  committee  on  Industrial  Hous- 
ing and  Transijortation  appointed  bv  Presi- 
dent IX  II.  Biirnham  of  the  Illinois  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  .Architects 
is  working  with  a  large  commission  in 
making  a  complete  survey  of  the  indus- 
trial district  known  as  the  Indiana  steel 
towns  of  Lake  county,  including  Gary, 
Hammond  and  Indiana  Harbor.  It  is  be- 
ing made  for  the  Industrial  Housing  Cor- 
poration and  follows  in  general  the  plan 
of  similar  surveys  made  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Members  of  the  architects' 
committee  arc  Edward  H.  Bennett  (chair- 
man). Elmer  C.  Jensen.  Richard  E. 
Schmidt.  George  C.  N'inuiions.  William  E. 
Parsons.  Howard  Shaw.  .Martin  Roche. 
D.   H.   Burnham. 

This  committee  is  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  larger  committee  of  twenty 
members  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense,  of  which  Charles  A 
Munroe  is  chairman. 


Oakland's  Concrete  Ship  PJant 

Work  is  being  ruslied  at  the  Govern- 
ment Island  concrete  shipyard  in  Oak- 
land harbor,  where  eight  of  the  new 
stone  ships  are  to  be  built.  Piling,  lum- 
ber and  other  materials  are  being  sent 
to  the  site,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the 
shipyard  in  commission  in  record-break- 
ing time.  .-V  bridge  from  the  Oakland 
side  of  the  estuary  will  expedite  the 
transportation  of  materials. 


Tunnel  for  Market  Street 

Plans  for  the  proposed  subway  across 
the  loop  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  San 
I'Vancisco,  will  be  suljmitted  to  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  City  Engineer  M.  M. 
O'Shaughnessy.  The  cost  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  $150.0(X).  to  be  etjually  home 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  I'nited 
R.'iilroads  and  the  Harbor  Commission. 


Peters  in  War  Work 

Mr.  Lawrence  Peters.  i)resident  and 
(general  manager  of  the  Buttonlath  Manu- 
facturing Company,  has  reported  to  the 
officials  in  Washington  for  service  in  the 
military  transport  division  of  tlie  L'.  S. 
.\riiiy.  When  in  Washington  recently  on 
business  for  his  company  he  w;is  asked  to 
volunteer  in  this  branch  and  immediately 
did  so.  Mr.  Peters  expects  to  remain  in 
Washington  perhaps  sixty  days  assisting 
in  the  reorganization  work  and  then  be 
sent  to   France. 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 
Wall  Paper 

1C42  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman, 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

576  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  5990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KEWANEE  WATER    SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


A  Perfect  Water  Supply 
to  Country  Hon 
Hotels  and  Parks. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-121  New  Montgomer)  St.,  San  Francisco 


MARK-LALLY  CO. 

PLUMBING  and  STEAM  SUPPLIES 

"PERFECTION" 
FLUSH  VALVES 

SHOWROOMS  AND    OFFICE 

235-249  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND 
SAN  JOSE 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suiter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

We  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supply  the 
trade  with  ALVALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  paints. 


When  writing  to  Adverti< 
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We  Must  Provide  for  Our  Crippled 

Soldiers 

««ri"  is  a  SfViTi-  rillictii'ii  upon  :iny  com- 

I  nuinity  as  well  as  an  economic  loss 
that  its  crippled  and  blind  are  forced 
upon  tlie  street  for  a  liviiiR.  The  remedy 
lies  with  the  employer.  Are  YOU,  Mr. 
Manufacturer,  doing  your  part?" 

*  »        * 

"N"o  man  is  a  cripple  from  choice,  and 
because  he  is  a  cripple  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  remain  dependent  on  friends  or 
on  society.  Instead  of  giving  a  cripple 
charity,  give  him  a  chance  to  work." 
»        »        * 

"The  world  owes  no  man  a  living,  but 
it  does  owe  every  man  a  chance  to  make 
a  living,  and  it  owes  his  chance  to  the 
cripple  as  well  as  to  the  ahlebodied  man." 

*  *        * 

"Surround  the  cripple  witli  the  proper 
environment  and  liis  work  will  be  as  sat- 
isfactory as  that  of  any  workman." 

*  »         * 

"Do  not  forget  that  the  cripple  has  tlu' 
same  self-rcsi>cct  and  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence that  you  have.  It  is  his  ambi- 
tion, as  it  is  your  ambition,  to  support 
himself  and  those  depending  upon  him." 

*  *         * 

"It  is  the  experience  of  one  large  in- 
dustry employing  cripples  that  almost 
without  exception  they  produce  as  profit- 
ably as  the  physically  lit." 

"If  the  present  war  continues  three 
years,  it  is  estimated  tliat  20,000  crippled 
.American  soldiers  will  return  during  the 
first  year;  40.(MH)  the  second  year;  6().0:)0 
the  third  year — making  a  total  of  120,0(10 
disabled  men  to  be  alisorlicd  into  the 
industries  of  the  coimtry  in  tlie  ne.\t 
three  years." 


Woman  Architect  Busy 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  .\ustin.  2395  Filbert 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  alterations  to  the  apartment  bouse  at 
56  Thirty-tliird  street.  Oakland,  the  prop- 
erty of  Miss  .Vnna  May.  Miss  .'Xustin  lia^ 
also  prepared  plans  for  an  addition  to  tbf 
residence  of  Mrs.  Minnie  .\giiilar  on  L'liii'ii 
street,   San   Francisco. 


Fixture  Contract  Awarded 

.\  contract  has  lietn  awarded  to  tiur 
Fink  &  Scbindlcr  Company  of  San  b'ran- 
cisco,  for  furnishing  new  bank  fixtures 
for  the  I'armers'  National  Rank  at 
Fresno,  California.  Mr.  E.  Mathewson 
is  the  architect. 


Hospital  Additions 

Mr.  Sam  L.  Ilynian,  Cnu-kcr  buililin-, 
San  l-'rancisco.  is  prep.iring  plnns  for  .ul- 
ditions  to  a  private  tubercular  sanit.iriuni 
near  Los  Gatos,  also  for  alterations  to  ,i 
residence   near   Burlingame. 


Move  to  Better  Quarters 

Messrs.  II.  E.  I'.iitnKinn  and  (I.  II. 
Battee,  successors  to  the  .\yes\vonb 
.\gencies  Company,  have  moved  from  591 
Mission  street,  San  Francisco,  to  84  Sec- 
ond street,  where  they  li.ive  well  ap- 
pointed offices  and  ample  warehouse 
facilities  for  their  varied  stock  of  manu- 
facturers' supplies.  This  firm  arc  agents 
for  such  well  known  bouses  as  the 
Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  motors,  dynamos,  annuncia- 
tors, telephones  and  bells;  Francis  Keil 
&  Son's  push  button  switches,  speaking 
lubes,  letter  boxes,  etc.;  Xewton  Manu- 
facturing Company's  "Toggie"  switches; 
Standard  Lock  Company's  Champion 
door  openers;  Steel  City  Electric  Cf)m- 
pany's  outlet  and  switch  boxes,  floor 
boxes,  etc.,  and  the  Bradsbaw  sanitary 
garbage  chute. 


These   Contractors  Are   Busy 

Mr.  R.  W.  Littlofield.  general  contrac- 
tor of  Oakland,  lias  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  new  quarters  for  civilian 
employees  at  the  Mare  Island  Xavy  \  ard 
hospital,  Vallejo.  ITie  contract  price  was 
$29,795. 

The  Houghton  Construction  Company, 
Flatiron  building,  San  Francisco,  has 
taken  a  contract  for  approximately 
$27,000  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete 
roundhouse  of  nine  stalls  at  Tracy,  for 
the  Soiitlu-rn   Pacilic  Company. 


For  Carved  Work — 

There  is  iioUiint-  more  crfeelive  tli.in  Ver- 
mont   Marble.      Nntiee    tile    niiiKtril II 

refiresents  one  of  our  earvera  at  \miiU  en 
a  White  Rutland  marble  altar  panel,  uhi,-li 
was  plaee<I  in  the  Vinw-ntian  Cononl 
Alban.v.  N.  Y,,  by  the  Mnntajruc(';isl1r 
T.iindoM  Compan.v, 

VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 

.San   Francisco     -     Portland      -      Tacoma 
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GAS 

WITHOUT 

A 

MASK 


NO 
MORE 
SHORT 
MEASURE- 
MENTS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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GUARANTEE 

VISIBLE  PUMP 


T  TERE  is  the  square  deal,  unmasked 
method  of  selling  gasoline  —  by 
visible  guaranteed  measure.  The  buyer 
sees  exactly  what  he  is  getting.  Process 
is  automatic,  electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self-stop- 
ping measurement.  Will  not  over  heat 
in  summer,  nor  freeze  in  winter.     Few  /| 

parts  —  simple  in  construction.  As  a 
profit  maker  and  sales  builder  it  has  no 
equal.  It  is  the  greatest  asset  a  dealer 
can  have.  Don't  overlook  this  excellent 
attraction  for  your  filling  station.  Write 
today  —  Let  us  send  you  complete 
information. 


Rix  Compressed  Air  and 
Drill  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  ni;igaz 
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iVVacaRUER  «Sr  CO. 

CONTRACTING    PLASTERERS 

f80?e''sTes".'phoneSuu"f6700  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A.  KNOWLES  R-  H.  MATHEWSON 

KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

CONTRACTORS   and   ENGINEERS 

Fireproof  and  Reinforced  442    Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Concrete  Construction  Phone  Sutter  4712 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter  3580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San 

Francisco 

CARNAHAN  &  MULFORD 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
Telephone  Kearny  4I9S  504  LUNINQ  BLDQ.  45  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Room  803  Charlston  Building 

251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565   16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TIIF.  AKlIllTFCT  AND  rXGlXFKK  1.10 

OUR       LEADING       CIGAR       BRANDS 

FLOR   DEL  MUNDO 

ALL    HAVANA     TOBACCO 

FLOR  DE  UPMANN 


A    MILD,    PLEASING    BLEND 


Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROUND  OAK  RANGES 

French  and  Steel  Ranges  for  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Improved  Warm  Air  Furnaces  for  the  Home 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co. 

Always  at  Your  Service  at 

826  MISSION    ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO    Telephone  Cartield  1422 


% 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 
BOOKBINDERS 

5I-5.S  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
432  -   I4tli   Street       -       OAKL.\ND,  C.\L. 


Phone  Frantilin  1006 


Alex.  Coleman 

CONTRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEATING=PLUMBINfi 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

0!LLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tel.  MARKET  965 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      if     i^       Cal. 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     S.\N  FR.\NCISCO 

P.\RMELEE-DOHRM.\NN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


c.  drt;ceeb 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


W.  C.  DUNCAN 
&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 


Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 

467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Adverti; 
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The  Granite  Work  on  Eldorado  County  Courthouse;  National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills,  Sacramento;— 
■nd  Sen.  Niion  Mausoleum.  Reno.  WAS  FURNISHED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  2646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Qcn'l  Conlraclors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries.  Rocklin  and  Portervllle  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco  cal. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLEK.  President.  CHAS.  F.  STAUFKACHER.  >ecrctary 

THE   FIINK   dt   SCMIINDUER  CO. 

IVlanufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.   BAMANN.  Pr.!sident  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .M5  BRANNAN  ST.  Phone  Keamy  I5i4  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE-  OAKLAND 486  Tenth  Street 

eAN.T.    ,-i»r.»      '^.1  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA    CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(D.  J.  OOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard.   1607-16.59  MARKET  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO 


BARRETT    &    HI  UP 

Concrete  Construction  -^  General  Contractors 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4598 


PHONE    D0L'(;LAS  2J70 


McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING  .  .SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HE  FIGHTER  has  no  time 
to  count  the  cost  as  he 
jumps   into   the   un- 
known, as  he  springs 
to  success   or 
eternity. 


Ever  worry  about  meeting  a  Liberty   Bond   payment? 

Think   once   more   of   the   man   who   does   not   worry 
about  meeting  death. 

Buy  Bonds  to  your  utmost  —  and   save  to 
your  utmost  to  pay  for  them  and  keep  them 


THE   AUCIIITI  rr    WD    KXr,|NFI-k  14.^ 

INSURANCE  SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO  CO. 

INSIRANCI.  BROKERS 
.<,?.<  Pine  Streit.  San  Francisco  Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  Jl.OOO.imo  CALIPORNIA   DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $4,014,186.02 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

20't-205  Merchants  ExchantJe  Buildini*    SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 

ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621   First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 

COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety   Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone   Kearn>    I4,=;2  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 

Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK    M.    Il\l,i..    formerly  Robertson  &  Hall.  Mftr. 
120  Leidcsdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter   2280  SAN     TRAINCISCO 

J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(Members  of  Builders  E.xchangc.  ISO  Jessie  St.      General  Contractors  .Assn..  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 

MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN     PAVING 

Ceneral  Offices:  ^  ,         ,,,„ 

576  .\lonadnock  Buildinj*  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


L.J.   RUEGG  J     «     RlK(;c; 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacif  c  Building,   SAN   FRANCISCO 


GT>    A  \TTa   T        "D  C\  C^  \^         Quick   Service   any    point   in 
IV/\  VnyJL>-rV^^V->iJV        the  sjjn  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif. 

GRANT  ROCK  AND  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

327  328  Cory  Building  FRESNO,  CALIF. 
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UNITED     STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables  —  "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 


to  Advertisers  nle 


Tlin    ARCIIITF.CT    AXD    F.XGIXF.ER  14.= 


^  Telephone  and  Electric  Supplies 

.\l..(..r>.     Dynamus.     Tcliplionts.    Amiunciators.     Hctls.    S|>eakiiig    Tul>cs.    Letter    liwxcs, 
C'ham|>ion    I>oor  Openers,  Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute. 

BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  84  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


GEO. 

A.  BOS, 

Consulting  En 

BOS 

gineer 

&  O^BRIEN 

General  Contractors 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  KEARNY  3021 

P.  A.  Palmer                            Peter  Petersen 

\V.  L.  Kellev                          O.  Q. 

Hoaas 

PALMER 

& 

PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  BuilJiriK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON 

CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3S80 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and  INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  BIdg.,  .San  Francisco 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:   725  Chronicle  Building  Td.pi.one  Douulas  .W5 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  HUILUKKS  EXCH.ance.  180  JESSIE  STREET 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THESE  FIRMS  HAVE  CONSTRUCTED  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA  (The  buildings  are  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 


The  Kling  Company 

1601    East    15th  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES 

Three  Buildings, 
Ventura  State  School 

Monson  Bros. 

1907  Bryant  Street. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

Cottage, 
Agnew  State  Hospital 

E.  T.  Leiter  &   Son 

BUILDERS-   EXCHANGE 

Call -Post  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.  3601  West  Street.  Oakland 
Phone  Piedmont  593 

Agricultural  Pavilion,  Sacramento 

Dyer  Bros. 

17th  and  Kansas  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Structural  Steel  for  Agricultural 
Pavilion,  Sacramento 

McLeran  &  Peterson 

Sharon  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Women's  Building,  Agricultural 
Park,  Sacramento 
Armory,  Stockton 

G.W.  Boxton  &  Son 

1232  Hearst  Building, 
SAN  FRANQSCO 

Gymnasium  Building 
Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

L.  Cereghino  &  Son 

180  Jessie  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bakery  at  the  Sonoma  State 
Home,  Glenn  Ellen 

L.  G.  Bergren  &  Son 

Call  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Laundry, 
Norwalk  State  Hospital 

Wiicn  writing  to  Adve 
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To  Employers  and  Important  Executives — 

B  OBotiernment  Proclamation 

The  Army  Needs  Your  Influence  in  an  Emergency — 

This  is  a  niaii-to-man  appeal  lor  you  to 
help  the  Government  grasp  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  you  to  discharge  a  grave 
responsibility. 

The  .Allied  programme  to  speed  up  the 
war  and  quickly  bring  about  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  German  .\rniics  calls  for  an 
immediate  mustering  of  .America's  final  con- 
tribution of  man-pawer.  We  must  raise 
our  army  to  5,000,000  men  at  once ! 

.Vearly  3,000,000  of  the  needed  5,000,000 
are  already  under  arms — but  Class  1  of  the 
Draft  will  be  exhausted  by  October  1.  To 
go  into  the  deferred  classifications  and  take 
men  essential  to  industries,  and  men  with 
dependent  families,  is  unwise. 

.\  new  Class  1  must  be  created  at  once. 
Laws  arc  being  framed  calling  upon  men 
within  certain  ages  to  register  ( the  War 
Department's  recommendation  is  for  18  to 
21  and  32  to  45  years  as  the  age  limits),  and 
the  President  will  appoint  a  Registration 
Day  early  in  September. 

Thirteen  million  nun  must  register  in  a 
single  day.  Later  these  men  will  be  classi- 
fied. Industries  will  not  lose  men  who  are 
absolutely  essential  to  them,  and  families 
will  not  lose  their  bread-winners.  But  every 
man  must  register 

You  are  a  Center  of  influence 

.As  an  employer  or  an  important  executive 
you  are  a  center  of  influence,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  your  active  co-operation  in 
putting  through  this  gigantic  task  without 
confusion  or  delay.  Thirteen  million  men 
must  be  told  of  the  law  between  now  nnil 
Registration  Day  (watch  newspapers  for 
date);  and  they  must  understand  the  tc/iv 
of  it.  and  just  .iViric  and  /loti'  they  arc 
to  register.  For  these  details  ask  your 
Local  Hoard,  or  your  cily  or  county  clerk. 

You  can  reach  the  men  in  your  cmplii.\ 
more  effectively  than  they  can  be  reachcl 
from  the  outside.  We  earnestly  urge,  there- 
fore, that  you  make  definite  pl,ins.  in  tlie  in 


terest  of  a  speedy  VICTORY,  and  in  the 
interest  of  your  own  business,  to  see  that 
all  of  your  men  are  properly  informed,  so 
that  they  can  be  promptly  and  correctly 
registered  when  the  day  comes. 

Ez'cry  man  between  the  ages  to  be  s/'csi- 
Hed  in  the  President's  Proclamation  must 
register. 

How  you  can  help 

Start  at  once  to  get  in  touch  witli  your 
men.  Bring  to  their  attention  the  iircd  lor 
the  registration  and  the  facts  about  it.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  Local  Registration 
officials  and  co-operate  with  them. 

Here  are  a  few  su.ggestions : 

.Arrange  for  talks  to  your  men  :  place  in- 
spirational and  informative  bulletins  on  bul- 
letin-boards :  establish  Selective  Service  In- 
formation Bureaus :  inclose  slips  in  your 
men's  pay  envelopes. 

.Arrange  for  definite  hours  when  the  men 
in  the  different  departments  or  sub-divisions 
of  your  business  shall  be  allowed  time  to  go 
and  register.  Post  full  lists  of  the  men  in 
your  employ  between  the  specified  ages,  the 
men  to  check  off  their  names  after  they  have 
registered. 

Many  other  ideas,  applicable  to  your  own 
business,  will  doubtless  occur  to  you. 

This  is  an  emergency  such  as  this  country 
has  never  faced  before,  and  the  G<ivern- 
inent  must  depend  upon  you  to  bring  all  of 
\our  influence  and  inspiration  and  ingenuity 
to  bear  out  this  problem,  that  this  crisis  in 
the  war  may  be  met  in  a  way  that  shall 
avoid  hardship  to  the  businesses  and  fam- 
ilies nf  tlu-  X.ition. 

\;.,„,-,/; 

E.  H.   CROWDER, 

Provost  Marshal  General 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER, 

Secretary   of   War 


Watch  the  newspapers  for  the  date  and  further  details 


ilrihitlcd  for  the  irinniuf;  of  ihc  War  by  the  publislicr  of  The  .hrhitc, 
and  Iinr:inccr  of  Coiifurnia. 
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Western  Made  for  Western  Trade 


PIONKR  SHINGLE  STAINS 


Made  of  Creosote  and   special  pigments. 
Produce  soft   and  subdued  color  effects. 


PIONEER  STAINS 


have  superior  penetrative  and 
preservative  properties  that 
prolong  the  life  of  Shingles. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

Factories  located  at  South  San  Francisco,  California 

BRANCHES  —  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  California;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Seattle,  Tacoma,   Spokane,  Wash. ;  Boise,  Idaho. 


THE  ARCHITECT 

AND  ENGINEEH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
P'    BLIC    LIBRARY 


Published  in  San  Fiancisco 


The  fact  that  only  skilled 
highly  paid  workmen  are 
employed  throughout  our 
factories,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  consistent  su- 
perior quality  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  fact  that  our 
payrolls  are  the  highest  per  capita  of 
any  pottery  in  the  United  States,  for  we 
feel  that  the  extra  salaries  paid  is 
returned  to  us  in  superior  work. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOB    SAI.K    BY    .VI.I.    .lOBKERS. 


Omre  and  Sho 
7  New  Monlf^oniery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Factor 
Richmond  and  Sa 
Pablo,  Calif. 


HOUSING  WORKMEN  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 


^I/TAXY  communities  suddenly  faced  with 
^— ^  ■*■  a  doubled  or  trebled  industrial  demand 
were  unequal  to  taking  care  of  the  army  of 
workingmen  and  their  families  brought  to 
them. 

I'air-sized  towns  have  grown  from  nothing  in 
a  few  weeks'  time — rivaling  Aladdin's  magical 
but  hard'y  more  marvelous  genius. 

Time  is  the  essential  in  these  operations,  there- 
fore. 

'*,$i»ttdavd^  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES  in  Large  Quantities 

were  called  fcir.  (k-livcrcd  on  time  and  are  now 
giving  satisfaction  and  sanitary,  pleasing,  at- 
tractive conveniences  in  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen's  homes  in  the  numerous  housing  oper- 
ations so  far  completed. 

The  pictures  show  the  accoiiiplishmcnt  of  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Company,  R.  Clipston 
Sturges.  architect.  They  are  stated  to  liave 
pointed  the  way  to  all  others.  Each  lionie  of 
their   various   large   devclopnients   contains   all 


that  today's  standards  call  for — individual  heat- 
ing plant,  plumbing  of  the  most  modern  type, 
brick  of  good  texture  and  interesting  bond, 
roof  of  slate,  etc. 

"They  have  given  a  demonstration  of 
worthwhile  building  with  substantial 
materials,  looking  for  their  return  over 
a  long  period  of  low  upkeep  costs  and 
continuing  value." — C.  C.  May  in  .\rchi- 
tectural    I'orum. 

In  the  Connecticut  .\venue  Development  there 
are  \4i  houses:  in  the  Lordship  Manor  Devel- 
c-pment  tliere  are  20  houses:  in  the  Fairfield 
Development  35  liouses.  For  these  houses  we 
furnished  staple  l)athtubs,  P-4208  lavatories 
and  P-6cS00  kitchen  sinks. 

Our  Promotion  Men  can  be  of  service  in  giving 
information  on  most  suitable  types  of  fixtures 
and  quantities  in  stock.  Our  books  "Standard 
Plumbing  P"ixtures  for  the  Home"  and  "Fac- 
tory Sanitation"  will  prove  lielpful.  The  latter 
is  valuable  in  choosing  fixtures  required  for 
libraries,  theatres,  hospitals,  etc.,  which  are 
necessary  in  extensive  operations  looking  to  a 
complete,  self-contained  conimunitv  life. 


Standard  <Samtar^  TPfo.  Co. 

PACIFIC    DIVISION 

Sales  Offices,  Warehouses  and  Display  Rooms 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  149  Bluxome  LOS  ANGELES,  671  Mesquit 
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Los  Angeles'  S500,000  High  School, 
designed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  is 
equipped  with 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

because  they  are  a  guarantee  of  cor- 
rect lighting  requirements. 
Manufactured  by 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,   LOS  ANGELES 

Represented  in  SAN   FRAN'CISCO  by 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 


I  EDWIN  C.   DEHN,  | 

I      Hearst  Building,   Market    and  Third  Sts.      | 

nniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii^ 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  be  made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.   FOC 


■I 


THE   LABEL 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  window's,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ, 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


-•m^^ 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco 


Beresford, 
San  Mateo  County 
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<OUR   EXHIBIT  of   Plumbing  Fixtures  is  open 
for  inspection.      See   Fixtures   in   actual   operation. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating  Appa- 
ratus, Stoves,  Ranges  and  Kitchen  Utensils.  Show 
Room,  64  Sutter  St.  Main  Office  and  Warehouse. 
Sixth,   Townsend   and   Bluxome  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 


Planning  The  Private  Garage 


^  I 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Storage  Systems 


Are  a  necessity  always,  to  make 
the  garage  complete  —  make  it 
safe — convenient — and  a  saving 
proposition. 

B0WSP:R    Equipment  is  Fire- 
Proof,  Theft  -  Proof,  Dirt  -  Proof 


and  Loss  -  Proof.  Because  it  is 
built  to  meet  underwriters'  in- 
spections —  with  every  conve- 
nience and  oil  saving  device. 

Write  or   'phone  us  at  once  for 
comi>k'le  information. 


I   S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I      San  Franciico  Office:  612   Howard  Street,  Telephone   Douglat  4323 
I     Sales  Offices  In  All  Centers  Representatives  Everywhere 

^iMnMiMiMiiMiniMiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiniiinMinMiiHiiiiiinMiiMiiniiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiniiiirMuiiiiMiiMMiiiiiMiiirMiMiiiiiiMiiiiMiriiiuiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiirtiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiriin 
When  wrilins  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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Gladding.HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

.  Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  LIncoln.Cal 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 

The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 


practically 


irtments  regard  Proraethe 
S — as    much    so    in    keeping 
erator  in  keeping  food  cold. 

melheus  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  new  and  holding  old 
al  steaming  hot  without  injuring  finest  china.     Wireless  heating 
placed  independent  of  shelves,  are  used  exclusively. 
THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC   CO..    Manufacturers 
M.  E.  HAMMOND,  21"  Humboldt  Bank  Building.  San   Frnnoisoo. 


installing  Pi 
keeps  the  n 
lited  lifi 


r^^    A  AT    ROOFING  TILE 
^L^rV  1      MISSION  SPANISH 

BRICK 


LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE. 

PRESSED    FIRE    COMMON 

SAMPLES  SUBMITTED 


UNITED    MATERIALS     COMPANY 

Crossley  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO       Sutter  4884 


Master    Builders    Method  —  with   Master    Builders 
^  Concrete    Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 

over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,0)0  satisfied  users. 
Over  80.000.000  sq.  ft.  in  every-day  use.  Makes  the  ideal  type  of  floor  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  for  our  "Primer" — a  complete  te.xt  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  concrete  floors.     Sent  FREE,  without  obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;  Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete    Hardner:    Master    Builders    Black    Concrete    Hardner:    Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads:  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works:     CIEVELAND.  OH'O. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Raymond  C.  Qrant 

Helena,  Mont. 
F.  S,  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A,  E.  Banks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Y"  and  the  WAR 


The 


When  an  officer  said  to  Elsie  Janis  at  the  close  of  an 
entertainment  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  Hut :  "You  have  kept  my 
men  from  thinking  of  tomorrow's  battle;  they  will  fight 
better  because  of  tonight,"  he  expressed  the  big,  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  work.    In  other  words,  the 

Y.M.C.  A.  is  Helping  Win  the  War 


The  V  M.C.A.  of  wartime  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  most  people 
know  it.  Its  work  has  as^^umed  tremcnilutis 
proportions  and  achieved  tremendous  results. 
It  is  supplying  a  vital  need— one  that  is  not 
supplied  in  any  other  way.  Its  work  is  as 
imponant  as  that  of  any  other  organization 
which  the  war  has  developed. 

Those  of  us  who  arc  bearing  the  lighter 
part  of  this  great  war  burden  must  reali/c 
ugh  to  raise  and  train  an 

army.  It  is  not  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  men.  It  is  not 
enough  to  rare  for  those  who  are 
wounded.  Soldiers  are  people, 
not  machines.  They  must  be 
kept  mentally  fit  to  make  them 
erticient. 

It  has  been  demonstrated — is 
being  demonstrated  all  the  time 
—that  the  nation  gives  freely  for 
the    building   of    ships,    for  the 


be  futile. 
Co.isidei 


your 


elf 


about  you 
could  you  do  you 
life  witho 


own  work.  Suppose  you  were  taken  from 
your  job,  removed  to  another  town  and  put 
to  work.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  each  day'n 
work  you  ate  your  supper,  went  to  bed.  got 
up  In  the  morning,  had  your  breakfast, 
went  to  work  and  kept  this  up  for  weeks 
and  months  — nowhere  to  go- in  your  idle 
time;  nothing  to  do;  no  friends  \slio  cared 
How  long  could  you  keep  it  up?  How  long 
That  would  be  the  soldier's 


'V." 


Son 


nufa 


cof  T 


ebody  said,  "beware  of  the 
aimy  that  sings."  Armies  do  not 
sing  in  response  to  orders.  They 
do  not  sing  because  of  the  joy  of 
fighting.  They  «ing  because  their 
spirits  are  high,  because  they  are 
mentally,  morally  and  physically 
fit;  and  it  is  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  this  building  up  and 
maintaining  of  the  morale  of  our 
men,  which  is  the  deciding  factor 
between  a  victorious  and  a  dcfeat- 


ousing.  clothing  and  feeding  of 
our  fighting  men  and  for  providing  medical  aid  to  those 
who  arc  wounded.  It  will  give  just  as  freely  when  it 
understands  that  without  the  games,  shows,  stores,  read- 
ing, educational  courses  and  home  comforts  which  the 

Seven  allied  adinfies,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government  are  comhined  in  the  United 
War  W  orh CampaiqUy  xrilh ihcbudgi  fsdistributed  as  follows:  Young  Mm '.3  Christ- 
ianA,ssoci'!fiait,Sl(>O/)(i(),O{.0;  Y.W,  C.A.,  Si o. 000,000;  NntionalCatholir  War 
Council  {invludit.q  the  vorh  of  the  Knifj/ds  of  ( 'o(ut?ibus  andspcci<d  inir  arOrilies 
forttnmen),  $.i'i.OOli,<iO:f;  Jrwish  Welfare  Board,  83,500,000;  American  Library 
Aasociation,  $c$.oO(J,000;  War  Camp  ('(antnanih/  ,%r?'icc,  815,000,000:  Salvation 
Army,  $3,500,000. 


'I  his  s/uii-c  c^nitnhutrd  for  t/ir  //'////////-  of  the  ll'ar  by 

Till-:  i'L"iu.isiii:r  oi'  Tin-:  ARciirri-:cr  and  i-.xcixf.f.r  oi-  California. 
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The  Concrete  Ship    ■Faith."    Length,  336  feet.     Beam,  44  feet.     Capacity  5,000  ton 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Builders 


"  Concrete  for  Ships" 

Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


Specify  Fan  Shell  Beach  Sand 

and  Del  Monte  White  Sand 

for  a  Perfect  Stucco  Finish. 


This  shows  the  possibiHties  of 
Concrete  Construction  ■with 
Del  Monte  White  Sand  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  for  a  perfect 
cement  finish. 


Pacific    Improve- 
ment Company 

CROCKER  BLDG. 

San    Francisco 

Phon 

Sutter 

6130 
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CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Bay  Slate  Ilrick  and  Cement  Coaling,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Ilouland  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.  Hambly  &  Sons,  agents  for 
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San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St.,  San 
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COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.    P.   Jarvis   Crude   Oil    Burning   Co.,   275    Con- 
necticut St..   San   Fraticisco. 
Vulcan   Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 
H.   VV.  Johns-Manville   Company,    1st  and  How- 
ard  Sis..   San   Francisco. 
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Ointon   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend   street, 

San   Francisco. 
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I-os  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
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Francisco. 

CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."      Sold  by  W.   P.    Fuller   &  Co.,   San 


CONTRACTORS,  GENERAL 

K.   E.  Parker,  251   Kearny  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,  565    Sixteenth    St.,    Oakland. 
Houghton   Construction   Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San 
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OUR   FREE  PLANS   SAVE  YOU   MORE   THAN   EQUIPMENT    COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95%  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES — Orpheum,  Pantages  or  Empress  Theatres,  San  Francisco.  All  Turner 
&  Dalinlien  Houses.  Theatres  everywhere.  L.  A.,  Lincoln  and  Manual  Arts  High,  Los 
Angelps.  Chaffee  Union  High,  Ontario  Santa  Cruz  High  School.  Bakersfield  High 
School.     And  over  one  hundred  others. 

EDWIN    l-l.  PLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  I6i8  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANQELES 
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CORK  TILING,   FLOORING,   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812  Santa  Marina  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CRUSHED  ROCK 

Grant  Gravel  Co.,  Cory  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
California   Building  Material  Company,  new  Call 

Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Niles    Sand,    Gravel    &    Rock    Co.,   Mutual    Bank 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DOOR   HANGERS 

Pitcher   Hanger,    sold   by   National   Lumber    Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,    San 

Francisco;   D.   F.   Fryer  &  Co.,   B.   V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los   Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los    Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 

DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer  Elevator  Company,  173  Beale  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    683    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
NePage,    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507   Montgomery 

St.,    San   Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,   21    Beale    St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.    S.   Tittle,   766   Folscm   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,     2832     Grove 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and      North 

Point,   San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126   Beale   St.,   San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

FANS  AND   BLOWERS 
John  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245   Market  St., 


FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge   Works, 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Scott    Company,    243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco 

Pacific   Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Fr 


FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles    Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 

FIXTURES— BANK,  OFFICE,   STORE,  ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 
San   Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 


on   St.,    San   Fran- 


Mangrum    &    Otter,    827    Mi: 

Cisco. 
W.   L.    Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market   St.,   San   Fr 

Cisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

"SINCE  18S8" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 


100  STOCKTON  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


vriting  to  Adverti; 


ntion  this  magazine 


THE   ARCHITIXT   AXD    KXGlNEliR 


'BE-VER    Artistic  ==  Ouiet=  Durable 

r^ORIf  MAUE  IN  A  WIDE   RANGE  OF  COLORS—  MOUERATE   IN    PRICE 

rpTT  r\j^  ^'  L-  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

llljIiNljr  112  Market  St..  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit.  77  O'Farrell  Street 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECin 

FLOOR  VARMSH 

Bass-Hucter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works.   816   Mission   St..    San   Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  \V.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago,    New    York 

and   San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    and    Los 

Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 
Parrott  &  Co.,  330  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White     Bros.,     Fifth    and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 

FLUMES 
California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley. Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrura  &   Otter,   827   Mission    St.,   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and   Furnace  Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,   CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St.. 

San  Francisco. 
C.    F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market   St..   San   Fran- 

GARAGE  EQUIPMENT 

Bowser    Gasoline    Tanks    and    Outfit.    Bowser    & 

Co..    612    Howard    St..    San    Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed   .Air  &  Drill  Co..   San   Francisco 
and   Los   Angeles. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountree  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,  Bittmann  & 
liattec,  84  Second  St.,  San  Kraneisco,  sole 
agents   for   California. 

GLASS 

W.    P.    Fuller   &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &  Gocpp,  34  Davis  St.,  San   Francisco. 
GRADING,  WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan     Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,     1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St..   San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    Raymond    Granite   Company,    634-666 
Townsend   St..    San    Francisco. 
GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co..  new  Call 
Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 


CATION    INDEX-Con«nue<i 


Del    Monte    White    Sand,    sold    by    Pacific    Im- 
provement Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
ant^Rock  &   Gravel    Co.,    Cory    Bldg.,    Fresno. 
'    '^       el  &  Rock  Co..  Mutual  Savings 
"  ancisco. 


Sand,  Gr, 
Bank  Bldg.,  704  Market  St.,  Sa 


HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry    Cowell    Lime   &    Cement    Co.,    San    Fran- 


HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware,  1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan   Sts.,    San 
Francisco. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St., 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING  AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company.      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Charles    T.    Phillips.    Pacific    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
James  &  Drucker.  450  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563  Pacific   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
William     F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,    243    Minna   St..    San    Francisco. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),     San   Francisco. 

HEAT  REGULATION 
Johnson    Service    Company,     Rialto     Bldg.,     San 
Francisco. 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Denison  Hollow  Interlocking  Blocks.  Cannon- 
Phillips  Co.,  Forum  Bldg..  Sacramento,  and 
the  Howard  Company.  Oakland. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Vnsreles.    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

Los  .-\ngeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

HOSE 

Pl.-int  Rubber  and  Asbestos  Works,  537-539 
I'.rrrnnan    St.,    S.in    FranciM". 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTiaATE  OUR   PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


When  writing  to  .Advcrtii 


cntion  this  magazii 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


ARCHITECTS' 

linSPITAL   FIXTURES 


ICATION    INDEX- 

LIXOLEUM 


J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works.    553    Missioi 
Francisco. 

I   St., 

San 

D.   N.   &  E.   Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell 

ton   Sts..  San  Francisco. 
Paraffine   Companies,   factory  in   Oakla 

md  Stock- 
nd;  office, 

(CE  MAKING   MACHINES 

First  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Vulcan    Iron   Works,    San    Francisco. 

Johns-Manville    Company,     San    Fran 

Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Cisco, 

Los 

LU.MDER 

Pudfield   Lumber  Co..  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    a 

id    Illinois 

INGOT   IRON 

Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California 
Francisco. 

St.,    San 

"Armco"     brand,     manufactured     by 
Rolling  Mil!  Company,  Middletown. 
Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Ame 
Ohio 

,  and 

Pacific   .Manufacturing  Company,   San 

Oakland   and    Santa   Clara. 
Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San 
California    Redwood    -Association,    -16 

Francisco, 

Francisco. 
Pine    St., 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,   25 


ny    St.. 


INSURANCE 
J.  T.  Costello  Co..  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

INTERIOR  HECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,   239    Geary   St.,   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.   Childs   Co.,  68  Post  St.     San    Francisco. 
LAMP    POSTS.   ELECTROLIERS.   ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
LANDSC.VPE    GARDENERS 

MacRorie-McLaren     Co.,     141     Powell     St.,     San 


LATIII.VG    MATERIAL 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co..  Undei 

San   Francisco. 
Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath 

San 


d  Bldg., 
148    Hooper    St.. 


I.IC.IIT.    HEAT   AND    POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stocktot 
San    Francisco. 
LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg.    Co..   663   Mission   St.,    San 


^an 

MAIL    CHUTES 

.\merican  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coastby  Waterhouse- Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market   St., 


.MANTELS 

Mangriim    &    Otter,    827-831     Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

.M.\RnLE 

.American  Marble  and  Mosaic   Co.,  25   Columbus 

Square,  San  Francisco. 
Joseph    >Iusto    Suns,    Keenan    Co.,    535    N.   Point 
St..    San    Francisco. 

ches,  San  Fran- 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    ilarket    St., 
San    Francisco. 

MET.\L   L.ATH 

Holloway     E.xpanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

.MILL  WORK 

Pu.lfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto.    Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Companv.     San     Fran- 
cisco.   Oakland    and    S:ii 

National    Mill    and    Lumb( 
and    Oakland. 

The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  21S    13th    St.,  Sa 
Francisco. 


San    Francisco 


OIL   BURNERS 

.American    Standard    Oil    Burner   Company,    Se 

enth  and   Cedar   Sts..   Oakland. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337   Mission  St.,  San  Fra 


LI.ME 


Co.,    2    Market 


T.    P.    Jarvis    Crude    Oil    Burner    D 

necticut  St..   San   Francisco. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co.,  29   Spear   St 

G.   E.  Witt  Co..  862  IIo 


275    Ccn 

San    Fran 

d  St..  San  Francisco, 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


ABLE  OIL  PAINT, 

nomical  and  Durable, 
un    the    Pacific    Coaf 


A  FLAT 
WASH- 

,  K,il5omine  tints— a  practic.il  article  for   WALLS.  CEILINGS.  Etc.     Eco- 
Agency  TA.MM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY  S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 


and 


climati) 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 

ISI  Potrero  Ae.  — SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street 

When  writing  to  .Advertisers  please  mention  tl 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


THE  AKCHlTlXr    AND    EXGl  N  l-.KK 


fl-NCl    H.  Ml  STO.   t'ri 


IH  [i.  Kkknan    \i 


Guiiio  .) .  MusTO.Sfc'y  &  Treas. 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 
C»3C>5 


MARBLE 


1 1  I'  K  I  C  E  AND  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN    H<ANCIS(.(),  CAI.. 


ARCHITECTS*  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Co 


ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and    Wire    Co.,    349 

Seventh   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fair    Manufacturing   Company,    617    Bryant    St., 
San   Francisco. 

Palm   Iron  &  Bridge  Works.  S,icrameiin. 

C.  I.  Hillard  Company.  Inc..  I9lli  and  Minnesot.T 

Western 

c,  1247  Harrison  St., 
15th  and  Utah  Sts., 
Works,   861-863   How- 


Schreiber   &•   Sons   Co., 
Builders   Supply   Co., 


ius    Company,    Inc. 
Francisco. 


OVERHEAD    CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont   St.,    San   Francisco. 

PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works,  San  Francisco. 

PAINT   FOR  CEMENT 

Bassllucter     Paint     Co.,     Mission    near     Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concreta   for   Cement,   made  by   W.  P. 

Fuller    &    Co..    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES,  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

Paraffine  Companies.  34  First  St..  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,  TINTING,  ETC. 

I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento   St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
D.    Zclinsky    &    Sons.    San    Francisco   and     Los 

Angeles. 
The  Tormey  Co..  681   Geary  St..  San   Francisco. 
Fick  Bros..  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PAINTS.  OILS,  ETC. 

itool    Co..    Los    Angeles. 


le  Haslett 
Francisco, 
r     Fourth 


Warehouse.  310  California  St 

BassHucter    Paint    Co..    Missio 
St..    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

R.    N.    Nason    &    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller   &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 

••Satinette."    Standard    Varnish    Works.    55    Ste- 
venson  St..   San   Franci-^co. 


PANELS  AND   VENEER 

White  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

P.WING  BRICK 

California  Brick  Company,    Niles,   Cal. 

PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA 
COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    Sao 
Francisco. 

PIPE    COVERINGS 

Plant     Rubber     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 
Brannan  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co..   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PLUMBING    CONTRACTORS 

Ale.x  Coleman,   706   Ellis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Carl   Doell,  Twenty-second   St..   Oakland. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,      San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co.,    Inc..   243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Wm.  F.  Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason   St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING   FIXTURES,    MATERIALS.    ETC. 
California    Steam   &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An- 
geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,      San 

Francisco. 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    D.    H.    Gulick,    selling 

agent.  553  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Haines,   Jones   &    Cadbury   Co.,    857    Folsom    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Pacific     Sanitary    Manufacturing    Co.,    67     New 

Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard   Sanitary   Mfg.    Co.,    149   Bluxome   St., 


Wn 


F.   Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  Sa 


POTTERY 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Lot 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco and   Los  .Angeles. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supplv  Company.  851-853  Fol- 
som  St..   San   Francisco. 

Woodin  &   Little.   33-41    Fremont   St.,   San   Fran- 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

II30-II44   Ridge  Avenue 


SUPPLIES 

Pmiladelpmia 


San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 
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ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes. 

Economical — Low  maintenance. 

Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  service. 

ASPROMET    COMPANY        g^J|,^?r„ 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH        San  Francisco  Office,  Hobart  Bldg. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX— Continued 


REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 


St.,   San 


ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  P.\RTITIONS, 
ETC, 

C.    F.    Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market   St.,  S.   F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING   AND    ROOFING   MATERIALS 
Aspromet    Company,    Hobart    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Niles  Sand,  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 
Paraffine  Companies,   Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Vulcanite   Products — Vulcanite   ornamental   roof- 
ings  and    Vulcanite    roofing    shingles,    sold    by 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,   16th  and  Texas 
Sts.,   Sai     " 


SAFETY  TREADS 


STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 


STEEL  TANKS,   PIPE,   ETC. 
Ocean    Shore  Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St.,   San 


STEEL   AND   IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th    and    Kansas    Sts.,    San    Fran- 


Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 


Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Fourth 
and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SCENIC  PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 

The  Edwin  H.  Flagg  Scenic  Co.,  1638  Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;  51.'  S.   Broadway.   Los  Angeles. 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company,  677  Mission  St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING  AND  SOUND  DEADENING 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

The  Parafline  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK,  SKYLIGHTS,  ETC. 

Aspromet  Company,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Stamping  Works,  2269 
Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  ~ 


STEEL  PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.   Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 


STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific  Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth   and    Mateo   Sts.,   Los   Angeles:   W.   B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative.  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,  Huddart  &   Gunn,   444   Market   St.,  San 


STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents.  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

Springfield  steel  sash,  sold  bv  Pacific  Building 
Materials    Co.,    Underwood 'Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


VULCANITE      ROOrilNGS 

ROLLS,  SHINGLES  and   ORNAMENTAL  EFFECTS 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  COMPANY 


San  Francisco  Depot,  16th  and  Texas  Sts, 


Phone  Market  390 
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Yards  '  ^■^'*'^^-  '^*'-.  Phone  KEARNY  2074 

^aros     BRENTWOOD,  CAL. 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RbSSULL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,   Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 

15  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice-Pres.  A.  \V.  HOOPER,  Secy 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill  work    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD.  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Mills,  Port  Qamble,  Port  Ludlow  and  Utsalady,  Washington 


Wiicn  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION  INDEX-Continued 


STEEL   WHEELBARROWS  ,     , 

Champion   and    California   steel  brands,   made  by 

Western     Iron     Works.     HI  Beale     St.,     San 
Francisco. 

STONE  ^  ,  ^     . 

California  Granite   Co.,   Gen.   Contractors  Ass  n, 

San   Francisco. 
McGilvray    bion;    Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 
San    Francisco. 
STORAGE   SYSTEMS— GASOLINE,    OIL,    ETC. 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    612     Howard    St.,     San 
Francisco. 

STORE    FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp.   34  Davis  St.,   San  Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS  ^    ^       ,     ^ 

California  Hydraulic   Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72  Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 
TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

Bittmann    &    Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Fran- 

TEMPERATURE    REGULATION 

Johnson     Service    Company,     Rialto    Bldg.,     San 
Francisco. 
THEATER   AND   OPERA  CHAIRS 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  365   Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

TILES,   MOSAICS,   MANTELS.   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
TILE  FOR  FLOORING 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 
TILE  FOR  ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Denison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks.     Forum 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco.    Los 
Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 
VACUUM  CLEANERS 

United    Electric    Company,    Canton,    O.,    manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    Oeaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and   Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 
VALVES 

Sloan     Royal     Flush     Valves.       E.     C.     Whalen, 

Monadnock  Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Crane   Radiator  Valves.,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co.,  Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
VALVE  PACKING 

N.  H.   Cook  Belting  Co.,   317  Howard  St.,   San 
Francisco. 
VARNISHES 

W.  P.    Fuller   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland    and    Seattle. 
Standard  Varnish  Works,   55   Stevenson   St. .San 

Francisco. 
S.   F.   Pioneer  Varnish  Works,  816  Mission  St., 
San   Francisco. 
VENETIAN   BLINDS,  AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Western   Blind  &  Screen   Co.,   2702   Long   Beach 
Ave..    Los    Angeles. 
VENTILATOR  COWLES 

San     Francisco     Melal     Stamping     Works,     2269 
Folsom   St.,   San  Francisco. 


\-ITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St..    San    Francisco. 

WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 

.Marshall     &     Stearns     Co.,     1154     Phelan     Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 
WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"  Wall  Board,  manufactured  by  The 
Paraftine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

"Liberty"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    Key- 
Hold   Plaster   Lath   Co.,    148   Hooper    Si.,    San 
Francisco. 
WALL  PAINT 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish,  manufactured  by 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Portland 
and  Los  Angeles. 

San-A-Coie    and    \'el -va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 
WALL  P.-U'ER  AND  DRAPERIES 

Beach-Robinson  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The    lormey  Co.,  681   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
W.\TER  HE.\TERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater   Co.    of   California,   478 
Sutter    St.,    San   Francisco,   and   402   Fifteenth 
St.,  Oakland. 
WATERPROOFING   FOR    CONCRETE,    BRICK, 
ETC. 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.  Hambly  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    Los    .■\ngeles. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francis:  j. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  M'ass.,  agencies 
in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 
WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System — Simonds    Ma- 
chinery Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco. 
WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 
WHITE   ENAMEL  FINISH 

"Gold  Seal,"  manufactured  and  sold  by  Bass- 
Hueter  Paint  Company.  All  principal  Coast 
cities. 

"Silkenwhite,"  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
San   Francisco. 

"Satinette,"    Standard    Varnish    Works,    55    Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 
WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE.   CASEMENT,  ETC. 

Hauser  Window  Co.,   157   Minna   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
WIRE  FABRIC 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg,,  San 
Francisco. 


WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,  218    13th   St.,   San   Fi 
Mangrum   &   Otter,  827    Mission   St.,    Sa 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL    T.    CHILDS    COMPANY      Phone  Sutter  4933 

68  Post  Street 
san  francisco 


WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 
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isy  sliding  door.  «hetl; 
Convenience.  No  Architect 
Uall    Hearing    Door   Ilangei 


it    be    in    home,    office,    or    piibl 
an   be  at   fault  in   specifying 


RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  Park  Avenue  and  4Jth  Street,  New  York 

Sartorlus  Co San  Francisco.  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,         D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,     Mont. 


^^H 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 

kiMDARD  Varnish  WoKRS 

f  NEW  YORK         f  CHICAGO'     if  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


(( 


IF 


99 


your  building  is  essen- 
tial  we    can    give   you 

IMMEDIATE 

delivery  on    all 

these    products 


B.iYLKY-SPRL\«FIELI>  STEEL  SASH 
"FERALIN" SAFETY  TREADS 
'DAYTON" CONCRETE  INSERTS 
"KINNEAR"  STEEL  ROLLING  1»OORS 
"SELF-SENTERI\(J" 
"(i.  F."  CONCRETE    WATERPROOFING 
POST  CAPS  AND  .lOIST    HANGERS 
"HERRIN(JI{ONE"  METAL  LATH 
"CABOT'S"  SHINGLE  STAINS 
"MEIM  SA   WHITE"  CEMENT 

PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CQ 

525  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Adverti; 
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MOTT 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  55J-535  M 
St..   rian    Francisco;    D.   H.   GULICK.   Sales  Agent.      Los  Angeles  Office.    1001 
Central  Building;  J.  R.  MAYHEW,  Sales  Agent.     Portland,  Ore.,  Office,  Sher- 
lock Dldg.;  F.  T.  K.^NE,  Sales  Agent.     Seattle,  Wash.,  Office.  Securities  Bldg.; 
P.  C.  WAACK.  Sales  Agent. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 


Established  1828 


SSSbhmshbbs! 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(ESTABLISHED    1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knoicles,  Madera    County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  OfBce  and  Yard: 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mixer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG..  San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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The  Spirit  of 
Patriotism  Is  Not  Enough 

AMERICA  is  sqviarcly  facing  the  stern  reality  of 
war.    The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  enough  — 
the    PRACTICE    of    patriotism    is    required. 
The    practice   of  patriotism   is  the  saving  of   monc\', 
saving  of  labor,  saving  of  materials. 

Ever}^  man,  woman  or  child  who  spends  a  coin  for 
a  needless  article  —  one  that  is  not  absolutely  needed 
for  sane  and  wholesome  living  —  is  depriving  the 
Government  of  labor  and  materials  that  would  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  supplies  for  the  soldiers. 


WS.S. 

WAR  SAVINOS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BV  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Invest  Your  Savings  in 

U.  S.  Government  War  Savings 

Stamps! 

For  sale  at  banks,  postoffices  and  stores. 


This  space  is  mulribukd  to  t/ic  winniiiii   of  llic  war  hv  the 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK  COMPANY  and 
LIVERMORE    FIRE    BRICK   WORKS 

NILE.5.  CALIFORNIA 
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Phone 
MAIN 


DENISON  INTERLOCKING  TILE 

and  all  kinds  of 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

CANNON-PHILLIPS  COMPANY 


2  O  2  8  Incorporated 

Successors  to  DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


MASCO  and    VESUVIUS  Hii^h  Pressure  Packings 
COMET  and    ORINOCO  Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE  and    REJOINER  Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS  and    GLADIATOR  ^''>'e'' and  Steam  Hose 
ROXBRO  Pneumatic  Hose  from   J^"  to  IH" 

85%  MAGNESIA  and    AIR  CELL  P'Pe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements 
BETSON'S  Plastic  Fire  Brick 

KLINGER  Type  Reflex  Gauge  Glasses 
SPARTAN  Internal  Boiler  Paint 
Rubber.  Balata.  Canvas  and  Leather  Belts 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 

SAN  FRAXCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 


LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BL ILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Largest  Producers  of  HIGH  GRADE  GRAVEL 
and  SAND  in  Central  California 


GRAVEL     Construction      SAND 


California  Building  Material  Co. 

74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCLSCO        Plant  at  Niles,  Gal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  nr-.tion  this  maeaz 
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.sTATK   XORM.VI-    S<  IIOOI..    SAN    .lOSK.    <' AI.I  lOISM  A 

'npHIS  building  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  expressions  of  the  Mission  type 
of  Architecture. 

After  ten  years  the  MEDUSA  White  exterior, 
crackless  and  flawless,  still  lends  its  cool  restful- 
ness  and  dignity  to  the  structure. 


"IT'S  PURE  WHITE 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  CO 

S2S    MARKin     STRI.irr,    SAN    KRANCISCO 


When  wriliiiK  to  Advcrtisi-rs  please  mention  Ihis  maRaiine. 
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San-a-Cote 


iCLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 

AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitarj',  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  ma/jes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 
DlBtributors — ^The  Brininstool  Co.,  care  of  Haslett  Warehouse  Co.,  310  Calilomia  St.,  San  Francisco; 
Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno.   Cal.:  Sclineider,  Chappell   &  Jones.   Sacramento,  Cal.;    Salt  Lake  Glass  & 

■il,.'   1  u.v.    .     .ili:    GnlHn   P.iinl    Co.   Oi-'deii.    Utah:    Ern.sl    MiHpt    W-.M    Hm.-i    Uo  ,  !"•; 

First  St.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Hickox-Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First 
and  Madison  Sts..  Seattle,  Wash.;  Imperial  Valley  Hardware  Co.,  El  Centro.  Calexieo.  Imperial,  Braw- 
ley,  Seeley;  Spokane  Hardware  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Ellis  Paint  Co..  Butte.  Mont.;  Simons  Paint  and 
Paper  Co.,  Missoula,  Cal.;  Continental  Paint  Company,  328  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WAUL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


^ 

DEPENDABLE 

Hauser  Reversible 
Windows 

Manufactured  and  Installed  by  the 

HAUSER  WINDOW 
COMPANY 

1  57   Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny   3706 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  and  Bronze  Doors. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon 


SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  IRATHOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
rRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St .  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  .Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene   Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special   Attention  Given   to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

Office  and  Works 

550-558  Eighth  St,.  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 

Refrigerating 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
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This  Switch  Insures  Absolute  Motor  Pro- 
tection.   Remember  the  name  when  you 

Specify  — '\A/EMCOr 


"Wemco"  switches  are  used  in  the  largest  Industrial  Plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  arc  equipped  with  overload  and  low  voltage  release;  they  operate  in  oil  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  fuses.  They  are  equipped  with  circuit  breaker,  which  may  be 
locked  at  its  rated  amperage.    Your  motor  protection  is  absolute. 

TYPE 

A    Single    Phase    110  Volt 

B         •■  •■       220 

C  Three  "       110 

D         ■•  ■■       220 

E         ••  ••       440 

F  2  Phase— 3  Wire 110 

G 220 

H '    440 

When  ordering  state  your  voltage,  phase  and  horsepower. 


WEMysHETjS 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

Phone  Sutter  4797  502  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


Nil-:  Akciirnar  axu  kxgixker 


Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 


ARCHITECTS  ~  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE    H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


iO 


A  Smooth  Running  Noise- 
less door  hanger  i.s  a  delight 

to  the  discriminating  house- 
wife. 

A  Pitcher 

Hanger  is  an  asset  to  Every 
Home,  Apartment  House  and 
Hotel.     Manufactured  by 

NATIONAL  MILL  & 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

326  Market   Street 
San  Francisco 


This  House  DesJKncd   hy  Architects 

Hciman-Scliw-irtz  is  Ei)uippcd  with 

PITCHER  HANGERS. 


Telephone  Kearny  3620 


When    wrilillif   to   AdviTlii 
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For  Carved  Work  — 

There  is  nothing  morf  effective  than  Ver- 
mont Marble.  Notice  the  illustration.  It 
represents  one  of  our  carvers  at  work  on 
a  White  Rutland  marble  altar  panel,  which 
was  placed  in  the  V'incentian  Convent. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Montague-Castle- 
London    Company. 

VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 

San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

HOLLOW  AY  System  of 
Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  2619 


"NO-OIL-EM"  Bearing* 

for 

Star  Windmills 

2PITiaANS  O 
GEARS    ^ 


Made  by 

Flin  &WallingMfg.Co. 

KendallviUe,  Ind. 

_IEN  equipped  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
Bearings  we  guarantee  the  STAR 
to  run  at  least  one  year  Oii  one  oiling. 
Star  Windmills  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
Bearings,  in  addition  to  the  two  pitnians, 
two  gears,  two  pinions  and  two  wrist 
pins,  and  many  other  exclusive  features.mak- 
ing  them  the  most  durable  and  dependable 
windmill  on  the  market. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors 

853  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


■iting-  to   Advertisers   i>lease   merit 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

BLOCK  PAVING 

California  Red  wood  Blocks, 
dipped    in    asphaltum,    stand 
heavy  traffic  —  outlive  asphalt, 
brick  or  concrete. 
Noiseless,  dustless,  sanitary. 
Reasonable  in  first  cost  and 
have  longer  life — maintenance 
practically  nothing. 
Redwood   contains   a   natural 
preservative  —  no  artificial  pre- 
servative required. 
Resists  rot  and  fire,  permanent 
in  shape. 

Redwood  Block  Flooring  used 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Union  Iron 
Works,  Moore  &  Scott  Iron 
Works,  all  of  San  Francisco. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  full 
information. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 

216  Pine  St..  San  Francisco. 
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STEEL    BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 


CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 


PHONE  SUTTER    2720 


WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 


4.44  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1         J       1-.J^ 


Cinr<T?T?T  OPEN       T>   A  T>  C    FOR  CONCRETE 

I3  1  H/rLi^    HEARTH    r>x\rVk3    reinforcement 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

.. — MERCHANT  STEEL=— 

Flats,  Angles,  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 


PHONE    SUTTER    1564 

General  Office,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Sales  Office, 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ROLLING  MILLS: 

South  San  Francisco 

Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


*'Mavemeycr" 
Deformed 


STEEL  BARS 


FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


FOURTH  AND  MATEO  ,STREET.S 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


W.  B.   KYLE,  New  Call  Building, 
San  Francisco  Representative. 


When   wrilinR  to  .Atlv 
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It  Not  Only  Sweeps 
-  It  CLEANS 


Suction    in    an    electric    cleaner    (which    means 

cleaning  power)   depends  not  upon  the  Motor 

but  upon  accurate  balance  between  the  Speed 

of    the    Fan    and    the    Volume    of   Air   drawn 

through  the  nozzle,  or  mouth.     If  the  nozzle 

is    either   too    large    or   too   small    for    the 

size  and  speed  of  the  motor,  so  that  either 

too    much    or    too    little    Air    is    sucked 

through    the    machine — then    j-ou    hav 

merely    a    pretty    Toy    instead     of    a 

really  Efficient  cleaner. 

The       Ohio-Tuec       cleans      cleaner, 

quicker  and  more  thoroughly   than 

any     other     niacliine     or     method. 

Its  Greater  Suction  Power  takes 

up  ALL  the  dust  and  dirt  witli- 

out    the    aid    of    a    high    speed, 

electrically     driven     brush     to 

beat,    shake,    scorch    and    wear 

out  rugs.    The  OHIO-TUEC 

brush    moves    only    as    the 

machine    rolls    over    your 

carpets,    picking     up     all 

lint,    hair,    threads    and 

litter      and      gently 

brushing   the    nap    or 

pile     to     restore     its 

ori.cinal    brightness 

and    fluffiness. 


WRITE 

ti>r  our  24-pa.c;e  illus- 
ti  a  ted  catalog  describing 
this  cleaner.  Already 
more  than  50,000  clean- 
ers have  been  sold. 
Ask  about  TUEC  Sta- 
tionary and  the  new 
TUEC  Truck-Mounted 
Portable  Suction  Clean- 
ing Plants. 

The  United 
Electric  Co. 

Worlds  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of  ]'ueuu)n 
Cleaning     Apparatus. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders   Hardware 

A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Our  Motto: 

Quality  and  Service. 


LAKESIDE  COl.F  CLVB.  LAKE  MERCED.  CAL. 

John    Kcul.    Jr..    Archilecl.   San    Fr.uni.uo 

Stained    zvith    Cahols    Creosote    Stains.      J<uof.    Mo.<s(;recn.      Walls.    Gray 

COUNTRY  CLUB  MOUSES 

shoiiltl    fit.    Into   tlioir    pH'tui-rsiiiic    siiri-oinMlliif.'s   ms    li:\nnoiiiiiiis 

nblo   color'mi:   (l<n's    iimut   lluiii    anything   i'ls<'    In    nccciniiilisliinu' 

tones  of 

CABOT'S     CREOSOTE     STAINS 

In   ln'OH-ns  iinil   irnivs  In   niiilcli   lli<'   h;n-k   :inil    rooks  nnd   weiithorlipiiton   wood,   ki-oimis  to 

nnilch  Iho  inoss  iinil   follii!.'i',  ilnll   roils  for  Mnlnnm  offeots.  etc..  ninke  tlic  Imllilinirs  hlonci 

wllh   llio   l:in<lsi-,-i|ii>  iUHl    lo.ik    like,   m    piul    of   11.      l.inx   oost.   inis.v   to   M|ipl,v,    Insllnjj.    and 

Iho  oroosotc   (irosorvos  llio  wood. 

SAMUEL    CABOT.  Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Paclflc  BuilclinK   MaleriaU   Co.,    San    rrunoisci.  S.    \V.    K.    Uall.v,    Seattle 

MathewH   Paint   fomiian.v.   I.o»   Ancelef.  Timnis.   Cress  &    Co.,    Portland 

T.  <;.  itiiKii  *  Co..  Spot""- 


hr  to  .Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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^e  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

1 

1 

1         INSTALLED   IN 

THE   NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE 

MERRITT 

BUILDING, 

LOS  ANGELES 

1 

Given    highest 
award  at    Panama- 
Pacific   Interna- 
tional      Exposition. 
1915. 

^^^^^^■' 

Waferhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

i 

mil 

331  I.  41b  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

L 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 

Seattle 

Agents  for  Wasliington 

AmericanMailing 
Device 
^         Corporation 

Piiillll 

,.,iift!  II II  ii  II 
41111!!''  Miiiijiy 

CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.  KAISER,  Architect 

Tiiis  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
■n-ith 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter  1341  S.\.V  FR.VNCISCO 


LIBERTY 

wal(l  board 

MANUPACTUflED    B^ 

KEY-HOLD  PIASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BYAMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factor>*.  148  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Market  5767. 

Distributors.  HENRY  COWELL  LIME  & 
CEMENT  COMPANY,  Number  2  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OENAMNTAL 

IRON&BRONZE 

STRVCTVEAL  5TEZL 

CINCINNATI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

WESTERN  BVILMBS  SVPPDr  CO 

155  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 

SWEETSER  6  BALDWIN  SAfT  CO 
200  EAST  9a  ST 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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f'cRANElhfl 
CAST  IRON  HI^HI 
BRASS  ^^^V\ 

STEEL    ^^^^L 
FERROSTEEL^^^^^ 

FLANGED   FITTINGS 

Wc  liavc  ihc  largcs;  line  ,.f  iKiltciU!, 
lor  flanged  linings  tor  lo%v  pressure. 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  su- 
perheated and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  American 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  tnay 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altered  at  very  low 
cost. 

CRANE    CO. 

tf-LUMBING  SUPPLIES  « 

^       2nd         Bran-  ^^^^Hll' 

■L    nanSts..  SAN  ^^^^^Ml 

r^  FRANCISCO.  ^^^^^H|1 
348  9th  Street  ^^^^^^T^ 
OAKLAND     ^^^^^a 


CALirORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  coinplete  stocks 
for  Prompt  deliver>'. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679    FIFTH  STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Sutter  737 


VENTILATOR   COWLS 

Die  Pressed  Galvanized  Ventilator 
Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  U.  S. 

Government  Standards 

A  Modern  Plant  ecjuipped  for  Heavy 

or  Light  Marine  ^Ietal  Work 

S.rj[TAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILE   LAHAYE 

2269  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


FORUM  BUILDING.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
R,  A.  Hcrold.  Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
CATED AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.»  Sacramento,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Adv 
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Cj  CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &  wire  co.  r) 

J.T.MCCQRMrCK.  PRESIDENT 
ORNAMENTAL   IRON   AND   BRONZE 

~^     349-365   SEVENTH    ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     |^  / 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  VicePres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:    CORNER  19TH  AND  Indiana  Streets 

>hone:    Mission  5033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  ^nd  IRON  WORKS 

manufacturers  of 
ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  description   AND   FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET  SA\M    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fair  Manufacturing  Company 

J.  FEY  KERT.   Proprietor 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  IRON  WORK 


617  BRYANT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Douglas  5122 


THE  QOLDEIN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541=1549  HOWARD  STREET,   BETWEEN  llth  AND   I2th   STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


f.^1^.^     D^««^i«««     /^.rv...^<^.«««'.T      1w^^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

John  Kin&^ius  Company,  inc. 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order,  »J"CCl  mcidl  I  ruUUl.l» 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  „  -     ^, 

Schools,  Public  Buildings.  Etc.  F  EDS    and    olOWerS 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  phone  carf leia  1 1  os 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Telephone  Market  337 


TIIR    AKCIIITHCI"    AMI    KNGI  XKF.K  33 


P   Noble   Pres.  Beam,  Angle,  Channels,  and  Universal 

e'.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Pros.  M'"  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 

fartftr  Soiling  iMtll  (Eo. 

SUPPLIERS     OF 

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


\V.  B.  MORRIS.  President  H.  11.  WRIGHT.  Vice-President  L.  J.  G.\TES,  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 


,CAL. 


r.BO.  H.  DvER.  President  R.  \V.  Dyer.  Vice  Pres.  \V.  ].  Dyfr.  Sec'y 

DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 
Office  and  works:                                                  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
I7th  and  KANSAS  STREETS Phone  Market  134 

Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

BanK  and  Office  Railings.  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth   and   Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  1763 SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  wrilinK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 

will  maintain  all  Service  Departments  during  the  period  of  the  war 

This  service  and  co-operation  is  constantly 
broadening  and  offers  more  help  than  ever 
before   to   the   Architect    and   his   clients. 


478  Sutter  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


402  15th  Street 
OAKLAND 


Ol  R  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  TSE 

For   Irrigation — Power,    Belt,    Electricity,    Air,    Vacuum,    Ship,    Spray,    Wine,    Oil,    Mines,    Steam. 
Water  Works,  Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling-.  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds 
Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.     W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems,  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass 
Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines. 
WOOniN   &   LITTLE,   PlIMP    HOITSE,   33   TO   41    FREMOXT   STREET.    SAX   FRANCISCO.    C.'\L. 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
Wall  Paper,  Carpets,   Draperies,   Rugs,   Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  OEARY  SXREET,  3rd  floor 

on   Union  Square.     Phone  Sutter  S80 

SAN  FRANCISCO      -      -     CALIFORNIA 


GLASS 

Phone 
Garfield  737 


FULLER  &  GOEPP 


GLASS 

34  Davis  Street 
San    Francisio 


Wlitn   WTiting   to   Advertis 
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Steam  Heating*  and  Ventilating 

FOR     COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  Inc. 

827-831  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone   Kearny   3154 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

hi.s^h  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  he  inslallfd  m  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  V2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also   Gives  More  Satisfacton,-  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO.  ^i'^  SS^crcAl-^ 


BURNER    IN    OPERATION 

Phone  Market  2759 


THE 


RAY   OIL    BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST   MODEL 

Improvements:  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  e.xclusive  features.     Send   for  catalogue. 

W.   S.   RAY   MFG.  CO. 

29  SPEAR   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone   Kearny   199 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 


With  aJARVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Arc  Ow 

Home  Manufacture — Everything  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Phone  Market  3397 


275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NILES  SAND  GRAVEL  &  ROCK  CO. 

Gravel  Beds  and  Plant, 

Niles,  California 

OFFICE 

704  MARKET 

STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tele j?Ii one  Douglas  IS. 3 

A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  I  j^jt    Managers 

J.  M.  FABBRIS,  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  J 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 

Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  151 


^ 


ntlguitles, 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A.  FALVY 


A    little    expenditure   adds    to    your  578-580    SUTTER     STREET 

Homo    Uccorations   the   Grace  of  t  ,    c    ..       mta  c       c 

(ienuineness   and    Rare   Artistry.  iel.  i)utter  bs33  Dan  rrancisco 


EVERUASTIINQ  BUOVV=OFF'  VALVE 

ALSO 

"  WHITE  STAR  "  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

I  GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 

Telephone 

(Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Sacramento  State  lUiildinss  Coni]K'tition  ) 

Weeks  i'^  Day,  Architects 

The  Sacra mi:n to  Statk  IUmldincs  Comi'ktii'iox 
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The  Sacramento  State  Buildings  Competition 

By    WILLIAM    C.    HAYS,    A.    I.    A. 

FICTION  and  "happy  endings"  seem  to  be  inseparably  associated. 
However,    in    real    life,    too,    "happy    endings"    have    been    known. 

Whether  or  not  the  lot  of  the  architect  may  in  war-times  be  called 
"real  life"  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  an  architectural  competition  for 
the  State  Library,  Courts  and  Office  Buildings  at  Sacramento,  California, 
has  jusf  been  brought  to  a  happy  ending  and  this  fact  is  worthy  of  notice. 
By  sad  experience,  and  "out  of  great  tribulation."  we  have  learned  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case  in  California — or.  at  least,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tehachapi. 

Some  days  have  already  gone  by  since  Air.  Chas.  Peter  \\'eeks,  or 
rather  the  firm  of  Weeks  &  Day,  was  announced  as  winner  of  this 
great  competition,  involving  much  distinction  and  a  substantial  fee, — 
yet  the  writer  has  heard  nothing  but  congratulations  as  to  the  outcome. 
There  could  have  been  nn  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  jurymen;  the 
winners  won  easily.  Their  general  j^lan  is  e.xcellent,  the  buildings  nicely 
related  to  each  other  across  the  intervening  si)aces,  while  the  composi- 
tion toward  the  Capitol  is  admirable.  As  an  architectural  abstraction, 
the  composition  of  the  Capitol  and  the  facades  of  the  new  buildings  on 
M  street  had  to  lie  well  studied,  but  the  main  entrances  on  Tenth 
.street  are  in  the  only  logical  places,  while  adequate  secondary'  circula- 
tion is  carried  through  both  buildings.  Some  moving  of  trees  will  be 
necessary,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  every  day  experience  to  the  landscape 
men. 

The  Library  jilan  is  essentially  that  of  the  Cleveland,  ()liiii.  l)uililing. 
but  has  better  lighting  for  the  delivery  room.  It  is  logical  in  the  placing 
and  pro])ortioning  of  the  great  rooms,  and  of  the  secondary  groups, 
exce])t  that  the  cataloguing  force  is  too  remote  from  the  public  catalogue. 
There  is.  by  the  way,  a  discrepancy  between  the  elevation  and  section 
in   the   relation  of  the  California  room   window  heads   and   the   Art   Gal- 
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lery  floor,  that  will  involve  re-stiuly.  The  Court  plan  ot  this  bniUling, 
while  ffood,  leaves  somethin.ij  to  he  desired.  The  Sujireme  Court 
Chamher  is  well  placed,  hut  the  ap])roach  lacks  that  disjnii\-  l)efittin!^  the 
Sovereign  Judiciary  of  the  Slate.  There  is  not  enough  distance  (for  here 
is  one  case  in  which  distance  is  demanded)  between  the  arrival  landing 
of  stairs  or  elevators  and  the  portal,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  space  outside 
the  Court  Chamber  is  too  low  to  be  impressive.  While  the  public  and 
court  circulations  are  properly  sejiarated,  there  arc  nn  secondary  en- 
trances. The  District  Court  of  Ai)])eals  might  be  better  placed,  since  it 
is  virtuallv  in  constant  use.  as  against  the  few  days  per  year  of  the 
.^u])reme  Court's  sessions.  All  of  tlie  internal  "detail"  jilanning  sluuvs 
thought  and  skill. 

Messrs.  Weeks  &  Day"s  design  for  the  Office  lUiilding  has  a  unique 
feature  in  its  rotunda  and  broad  cross  circulation.  This  seems  to  have 
a  three-fold  purpose :  it  secures  isolation  of  departments ;  it  distinguishes 
this  building  from  the  purely  commercial  types,  in  tliat  it  has  some 
monumental  quality ;  also  it  offers  breathing  spaces  on  the  torrid  days 
that  make  Sacramento  infamous.  A  large  area  in  the  uii]ier  floors  jiehind 
the  i)ediiuent  will  be  hard  to  light,  but  it  can,  presumably,  be  used  for 
storage. 

This  competition  reflects  the  scarcity  of  those  high  salaried,  competi- 
tion draftsiuen — who  have  been  for  hire  to  the  highest  bidder  among  the 
plan-brokers.  Many  of  these  draftsmen,  being  "in  the  service,"  are  not  avail- 
able. Principals  have  had  to  take  a  more  active  part — and  here  the  cre- 
ative mind  of  the  architect  came  into  its  own  as  against  the  merely 
executive  mind  that  marks  the  "ca])tain  of  industry"  intruded  into 
architecture.  The  head  of  the  firm  might  not  say  to  a  "special"  de- 
signer, on  the  last  day  df  the  charette — "if  }ou  will  put  some  ink  into 
a  twirler,  and  set  the  point  on  the  centre.  I  think  I  could  draw  the  ball 
on    the   flagpole." 

It  is  not  sur])rising.  then,  to  find  that  the  facade  of  greatest  distinc- 
tion in  this  C(jmpetitiiiii  is  that  by  Dcnnison  iK:  Hirons.  I-'ver  since  the  iihenoni- 
enal  competition  winnings  of  a  then  iirominent  firm,  about  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  many  of  us  knew  that  a  \- )ung  man  nanu-il  llirons  was  no  negligible 
factor  in  those  successes.  Later  we  saw  him  win  his  European  scholar- 
ship, go  abroad,  travel,  and  enter  I'Ecole  des  I'.eau.x-.Arts.  In  that 
Atelier  Lalonx  which  has,  indirectly,  meant  so  much  of  what  is  good  in 
American  architecture,  we  knew  of  his  earning  distinction:  and  we  saw- 
how  he  intuitively  made  his  own  that  which,  in  the  sch<i(irs  training,  it 
is  wholesome  for — not  a  I'REXCII  architect,  hvt  an  .\MI{RIC.\X  archi- 
tect, to  know.  With  this  exciuisite  facade  for  the  Library  and  C'ourts 
building,  .Mr.  llirons  has  justified  his  earl_\-  promise  and  his  later  train- 
ing,  but   the  plans   are  a  distinct   disa])pointnient. 

Any  study  of  the  other  ])lans  is  under  difficulties,  because  of  the 
inadecpiate  photograjdis.  With  one  excejition  the  second  lloor  plans  were 
the   "main"   floor's   and   were   given   the   most    study   by   the   com]ietitors. 

The  second  floors  shoidd  have  lieen  sliown  in  preference  to  the  first. 
As  a  whole,  however,  the  remaining  plans  are  far  from  satisfying.  Few 
of  them  have  much  semblance  of  composition,  although  some  show 
ingenuity — ingenuity  which,  apart  from  other  and  sounder  qualities,  is 
not  usually  a  \irtue.  but  rather,  the  camouflaging  of  faults.  Several  of 
the  facades  are.  either  in  whole  or  in  jiart.  badly  ])roi)ortioned,  while  with 
others  the  lines  of  the  Capitol  were  safely  disregarded. 

The  program  having  indicated,  though  not  demandeil.  that  the  .Art 
Gallerv  should  ha\e  "top  light"  (and  common  sense  being  in  accord  with 
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SECTIONS.    LIBRARY   AND   COURTS    BUH-DING 
Weeks  &  Day.  Architects 

the  programme)  Mr.  Scherrer  put  his  Gallery  in  the  basement,  balancing 
the  California  Room,  both  otherwise  well  placed,  if  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  have  no  central,  but  only  local  supervision.  The  Library 
plan,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  prettier  than  it  is  practical.  The  facade 
of  this  Liljrary  and  Courts  building  is  a  straight-forward  interpretation 
of  the  ])lan  more  than  most  of  the  others,  and  it  has  a  charm 
that  is  totally  lacking  in  the  same  designer's  Office  Building. 

Of  the  Library  and  Ctjurts  building,  the  design  by  Bliss  &  Faville 
alone — other  than  the  winner — is  intelligil)le  from  the  single  plan  that  has 
been  jjhotographed — for  it  groups  everything  on  the  first  floor.  The 
scheme  is  more  ingenious  than  reasonable  and  the  balancing  of  a  multi- 
storied,  dark  book  stack,  with  a  one-story,  brilliantly  lighted  Art  Gallery, 
is  highly  illogical — while  the  square  form  shown  is  undesirable  for  Art 
Gallery  purjjoses.  The  California  room  is  impressive  in  its  main  propor- 
tion of  length  to  width,  though  it  is  inconceivably  bad  in  fenestration. 
balance  and  axes. 

The  main  reading  room,  although  well-proportioned  and  studied,  is 
relegated  to  a  back  street,  and  has  full  Bouthern  lighting,  the  poor- 
est for  reading  room  purposes.  There  is  little  integrity  of  relation 
between  plan  and  elevation.  The  facade  has  a  new-born  motif — the  super- 
attic,  nearly  30  feet  high,  the  heads  of  the  topmost  windows  being,  in 
fact,  barely  above  the  mid-height  of  the  outer  wall.  Excejjting  this 
excessive  attic,  however,  much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  facade 
as  comi^osition.  The  designers  made  little  of  the  program  requirement 
as  to  relation  with  the  Capitol,  a  point  which,  contrary  to  conditions  in 
the  San    b'rancisco  Civic  Center,   was,   in   this  case,   far   fetched.     A   high 
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LIBRARY.  SACRAMENTO  STATE  BUILDINGS   COMPETITION 
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OFFICE  UUILDIXG.   SACUAMENTO  STATE  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION 
Adolf  Scherrer,  Architect 
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colonnade  rising  from  near  the  ground  is  inevitably  noble  as  a  parti,  and 
this  one  is  very  well  studied.  The  entrance  motif  is  handsome  and  dignified. 
In  their  Office  building  plan,  the  balancing  of  the  "assembly  room"  by 
an  exact  duplicate  marked  "excess   space"  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Rogers'  plans  are  interesting,  especially  that  for  the  Office 
building,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  competitor,  besides  the 
winners,  to  have  grasped  something  of  the  specific  semi-monumental 
character  of  this  building.  Here  the  suggestion  of  a  terrace  or  promenade 
in  the  open  court  is  promising,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  carry  out. 
But  these  plans  are  behind  just  another  thread-bare  repetition  of  the  defense- 
less old  Garde  Meuble  of  Paris  (  for  poor  Gabriel,  along  with  the  designer  of 
the  Strozzi  lantern,  is  dead  and  cannot  protest ) .  This  one  is  better  done  than 
most  of  the — shall  we  say? — variations. 

After  taking  out  the  winner,  and  looking  at  the  other  designs  as  a 
whole,  the  standard  is  distinctly  disappointing,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the 
project  and  the  generally  stagnant  situation  in  architects'  offices.  The 
quality  (or  lack  of  it)  in  some  of  these  "final"  designs  might  be  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps,  if  the  laymen  on  the  jury  outvoted,  as  they  out- 
numbered, the  architects — an  improbable  situation.  Otherwise  one  must 
conclude  that,  having  qualified  in  the  preliminaries,  the  competitors — like 
that  miraculous  crab  mentioned  by  Hamlet  to  Polonius — "could  go  back- 
ward." *         *         * 

The  word  "outcome"  has  been  used  at  the  beginning  of  these  notes 
advisedly,  as  in  several  otlier  phases  of  the  matter,  there  has  been 
seemingly  well  warranted  criticism,  which,  starting  as  some  of  it  did 
outside  the  State  of  California,  may  not  be  put  down  discreditably 
against  local  feeling. 

Adverse  comments  have  been  of  certain  flaws  in  the  Institute  Code, 
of  the  "form"  of  competition,  as  well  as  of  various  program  details  and 
general  administration. 

This  Vi-as  a  "two  stage"  competition  with  ostensible  "preliminary" 
and  "final"  stages.  Actually,  the  "preliminary"  nature  of  the  first  stage 
was  a  farce — with  such  tragic  results,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  that 
architects,  as  a  class,  must  appear  to  intelligent  laymen  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  immediate  investigation,  either  by  alienists  on  behalf  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  or  by  the  Board  of  Charities — both  of  which  State 
bodies,  by  the  way,  are  to  be  housed  in  one  of  the  new  buildings. 

In  effect  the  competitors,  (sixty-four  of  them  we  are  told  from  Sacra- 
mento— by  men  who  should  "admit"  and  not  rejoice  in  it)  were  by  those 
same  "authorities"'  caused  to  spend  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  where  three-fourths  of  that  waste  could,  and  should,  have  been 
avoided. 

The  "Code"  of  the  American  Institute  of  .\rchitects  recognizes  both 
"open"  and  "limited"  competitions,  but  DEPRECATES  the  former.  It 
also  provides  for  two  classes  of  "limited  competitions,"  in  one  type  of 
which  (b)  the  participants  are  chosen  "from  among  architects  who  make 
application  accompanied  by  evidence  of  their  education  and  experience." 
In  the  "open"  form  the  Code  contains  a  very  serious  fault  in  that  this 
"evidence  of  education  and  experience"  shall  be  offered  by  all  competitors 
after  incurring  the  expense  of  the  preliminary  stage. 

The  Code,  by  the  way,  states  that  the  first  stage  of  an  "open"  compe- 
tition is  "open  to  all."  -Such  was  not  the  case  here,  for  it  was  "closed" 
to  those  Americans  who  could  not  qualify,  under  certain  restrictions,  as 
well  as  to  all  foreigners.  In  essence,  would  it  have  been  less  "open  to  all"  in 
the  first  stage,  once  fl;;v  lim.itation  is  established,  if  the  geographical  liimitation 
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hail  been  tlic  State  of  C"alifi)niia.  or  Modoc  (."ounty — or  it  the  "trainiiiii;  and 
experience"  (|iialification  had  been  "a  previous  condition  of  serv^itude  in  the 
office  of  Smith.  Jones  and  lihick"?  l-'iirthermorc  the  Code  never,  either  by 
word  or  si)irit.  countenances  such  a  ■■|)rehininary'"  staafe  as  this  one  was :  on  the 
contrary — ex])licitly  stating  that  "the  competitive  drawintjs  are  of  the  slisjhtest 
nature,  involving  only  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  solution." 

In  this  case,  the  officials,  against  the  urgent  re])rcsentatii'ns  of  the 
Cha])ter  Committees,  insisted  on  a  first  stage  in  which,  with  the  excei)t!on 
that  no  "sections"  were  called  for  (or  allowed),  there  were  required  com- 
])lete.  "final"  scale  drawings  (even  including  basement  plans  I  'if  both 
buildings,  rendered  on  Whatman  paper  in  India  ink  and  identical  with 
the  final  stage.  The  omitted  sections,  Ijv  the  way.  could  easily  have  been 
done  in  three  or  four  days.  But  their  omission,  far  from  being  a  help,  was 
a  i)Dsitive  handicap  to  comi)etitors. — a  section  being  quite  as  essential  as  either 
])lan  or  elevation  in  studying  as  well  as  in  "setting  forth  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  solution."  There  was  allowed  more  than  fi:c  iiioiillis'  time  for  this 
"preliminary"  stage. 

That  the  "preliminary"  stage  was  a  mockery  at  the  plain  intent  of 
the  Code  is  evident.  \\  hat  then,  may  the  words  "least  possible"  in  the 
Code  mean?  C^ne  may  venture  a  specific  suggestion  that,  in  this  case. 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  phrase  would  have  been  properly  met 
if  there  had  been  required,  say,  two  principal  fioor  plans  of  the  Library  and 
a  plan  of  the  Court  floor,  one  elevation,  one  section  (or  two)  of  the 
Library  and  Courts  building,  at  1''16  inch  scale  and  a  block  plan  at 
1/50  inch  scale ;  all  on  white  tracing  paper,  rendered  only  in  sketch  form 
and  mounted  at  the  corners  or  edges.  \\'ith  a  time  limit  of,  say,  ten 
days,  each  set  of  drawings  might  Ik-  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  to  the 
elTecl  that  they  had  been  produced  personally  l)y  the  competitor,  with 
no  hel])  other  than  one  assistant,  who  had  been  regularly  and  exclusively 
in  the  employ  of  the  i)rincipal  for  the  continuous  period  of  six  months 
immediately  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  programme.  The  drawings 
here  described  would  he  full  and  sufficient  for  any  intelligent  juror  (and 
none  other  is  qualified  to  serve,  under  any  conditions)  to  make  selection. 
Some  worthy  scheme  might  be  overlooked  ?  Doubtless — as  worthy  schemes 
'Zy.'cre  overlooked,  even  with  the  conditions  as  they  existed. 

The  statement  of  ])r()gramme  reipiirements  was  better,  generally,  than 
in  the  ])revious  San  Francisco  State  liuilding  Competition,  although  that 
regarding  the  Library  showed,  either  inexcusable  carelessness,  or  ignor- 
ance of  common  library  terms  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  it. 
And  the  Library  requirements,  as  well  as  the  answers  to  the  many  ques- 
tions thereon,  pointed  to  a  i^re-conceived  scheme,  withheld  from  the 
competitors,  who  were  i)ut  in  the  ])cisitinn  of  ])hi}'ing  a  sort  of  "toss  the 
ring"  game,   while  blindfolded. 

In  three  respects  the  programme  was  not  ciuite  fair,  considering  that 
there  were  Eastern  comjietitors  unfamiliar  with  local  conditions  and  too 
far  away  to  visit  the  site:  first  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  M 
street  is  not  and  never  can  be  the  main  "approach"  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing; second,  the  climatic  conditions  should  have  been  noted,  especially 
the  hot  summer  temperatures,  and  that  freak  of  Nature — the  unbearably 
stifling  north  winds,  that  make  the  southern  and  western  exi)osures, 
with  their  cooler  breezes,  the  best,  while  rooms  facing  on  air  pockets 
such  as  light  courts,  are  at  times  almost  uninhabitable :  third,  that  the  sub- 
surface water  lies  so  high  that  deep  excavation  is  prohibitive  in  cost. 

Another  pjtential   fault:   the   architects   in   the   Jury    formed   a     minority, 
contrary   to  the   Institute   Code,   and   while   the   geographical   distribution 
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was  wise,  in  general  the  method  of  final  choice  was  fundamentally  wrong, 
as  all  final  selections  should  have  been  made  l)y  the  competitors  con- 
cerned— not  by  uninformed  laymen — even  when  professionally  advised.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  unjust  that  the  making  of  nominations  for  the  California 
juror  should  be  by  general  vote  of  the  local  A.  I.  A.  Chapters,  whose  members 
have  only  the  indirect  interest  of  a  million  other  citizens  of  the  State ;  it  was 
no  concern  of  anyone's,  save  of  the  avowed  competitors.  That  the  Jury,  as 
finally  selected,  was  most  excellent  and  efficient  and  made  an  unimpeachable 
choice  among  the  "'finals,"  has  no  bearing  on  the  principles  involved,  but  only 
proves  that  good  frequently  comes  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions. 

The  official  spokesman,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  first,  in  similar  place, 
to  neglect  the  usual  conventions  or  courtesies  of  common  business.  But 
as  yet  the  sixty-four  who  submitted  drawings  in  the  "preliminary"  stage 
have  received  notification  of  nothing  whatever ;  not  even  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Jury,  of  the  selections  for  the  "final"  or  of  the  return  of  the 
drawings  (except  by  the  Express  Companj^'s  "charges  collect" — on  the 
theory,  no  doubt,  that  the  competitors,  having  wasted,  some  of  them,  the 
equivalent  of  twenty,  or  more,  Liberty  Bonds,  would  not  feel  this  further 
trifling  disbursemtent  in  the  interest  of  an  impoverished  State). 

Answers  to  inquiries  on  cloudy  points  of  the  programme,  by  the 
way,  should  have  been  serially  numbered  so  that  one  might  be  sure  of 
receiving  all  such  communications,  and  it  is  known  that  some  did  go 
astray. 

And  lastly !  The  State,  throus;h  its  programme,  covenants  with  the 
competitors  for  an  exhibition  of  all  final  drawings.  But  no  notification 
was  sent ;  the  three  days  "exhibition"  was  held  nowhere  within  reach 
of   the    competitors — and    was   over  before    word    filtered    through    of    its 
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Non-War  Construction 

The  following  is  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  E.  W.  Pioda  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  Construction  Department: 

To  all  Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Distributors,  Dealers,  and  Consumers  of  Building 
Materials: 

As  far  back  as  March  21,  1918,  the  following-  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  given  wide  publicity  by  the  War  Industries  Board: 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  this  Board  that  new  industrial  corporations  are 
being  organized  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  industrial 
plants  which  can  not  be  utilized  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and 

Whereas,  Plans  are  being  considered  by  certain  states,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  for 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  and  other  improvements  which  will  not  contribute 
toward  winning  the  war ;  and 

Whereas,  The  carrying  forward  of  these  activities  will  involve  the  utilization  of  labor, 
materials,  and  capital  urgently  required  for  war  purposes:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  War  Indiistries  Board,  that  in  the  public  interest  all  new  undertakings 
not  essential  to  and  not  contributing  either  directly  or  indirectly  toward  winning  the  war, 
which  involve  the  utilization  of  labor,  material,  and  capital  required  in  the  production, 
supply,  or  distribution  of  direct  or  indirect  war  needs  will  be  discouraged,  notwithstanding 
they  may  be  of  local  importance  and  of  a  character  which  should  in  normal  times  meet 
with  every  encouragement ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  fairness  to  those  interested  therein  notice  is  hereby  given  that  this 
board  will  withhold  from  such  projects  priority  assistance,  without  which  new  construc- 
tion of  the  character  mentioned  will  frequently  be  found  impracticable,  and  that  this  notice 
shall  be  given  wide  publicity,  that  all  parties  interested  in  such  undertakings  mav  be  fully 
apprised  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  and  embark  upon 
them  at  their  peril. 
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Since  that  time  the  mnniifncturirs  of  the  principal  building  materials.  incUnliiiK  paving 
brick,  face  hrick.  common  brick,  hollow  tile,  cement  an<l  lime,  have  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  War  Industries  Roard  in  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, and  the  individual  manufacturers  have  signed  and  tiled  with  the  Priorities  Division 
pledges  in  writing  substantially  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  hereby  pledges  itself  not  to  use,  nor  so  far  as  lies  within  its  power 
permit  to  be  used,  any  products  of  its  manufacture  now  in.  or  which  may  hereafter  come 
into,  its  possession  or  control,  save  (a)  for  essential  uses  as  that  term  has  been  or  may 
be  defined  or  applied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  or  ( b)  under  permits  in  writing  signed  by  or  under  authority  of  such  Priorities 
Division;  that  it  will  make  no  sale  or  delivery  of  such  products  to  any  customer  for  resale 
until  such  customer  has  filed  with  it  a  similar  pledge  in  writing,  and  that  it  will  use  its 
utmost  endeavor  to  insure  that  its  products  shall  be  distributed  solely  for  essential  uses. 

Similar  pledges  are  exacted  by  manufacturers  from  their  customers  who  purchase  for 
resale. 

That  all  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  building  materials,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  building  projects  of  every  character,  may  have  a  clear  definition  of  or  a 
ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  uses  to  which  such  materials  may  be  put.  and  be  advised 
of  building  projects  which  m.iy  be  prosecuted  during  the  war  with  the  approval  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  this  circular  is  issued. 

Structures,  roads,  or  other  construction  projects  falling  within  the  following  classifica- 
tions are  hereby  approved,  and  no  permits  or  licenses  will  be  required  therefor : 

(  1 )  .\fter  having  first  been  cleared  and  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  those 
undertaken  directly  by  or  under  contract  with  the  War  Department  or  the  Nax-y  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  oi  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation. 

(2)  Repairs  of  or  extensions  to  existing  buildings  involving  in  the  aggregate  a  cost 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500).  and  uczo  construction  for  farm  f<ur- 
{•oscs  only  ini-ohing  in  the  aggregate  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 
(Amend.  Sept.  26.  1918.) 

(3)  Roadways,  buildings,  and  other  structures  undertaken  by  or  under  contract  with 
the  United  States  Railroad  .Administration  or  a  railroad  operated  by  such  administration. 

(4)  Those  directly  connected  with  mines  producing  coal,  metals,  and  ferro-alloy 
minerals:  and  production  (but  not  refining)  of  mineral  oil  and  of  natural  s;as.  (.\mend. 
Sept.  19.  1918.) 

(3)  Public  highway  improvements  and  street  pavements  when  expressly  approved  in 
writing  by  the  United  States  Highways  Council. 

Xo  building  project  not  falling  within  one  of  the  foregoing  classes  shall  be  undertaken 
without  a  permit  in  writing  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  Nonwar 
Construction  Section  of  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Should  one  contemplating  building  conceive  his  proposed  project  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  or  of  such  essentiality  that  under  existing  conditions  it  should  not  be  deferred. 
then  he  will  make  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  writing,  under  oath,  and  present  same  to 
the  local  representative  of  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense,  applying  to  such  representa- 
tive for  his  approval  of  the  proposed  construction.  Should  such  local  representative  ap- 
prove the  construction  project,  he  will  promptly  transmit  the  application,  stating  clearly 
and  fully  his  reason  for  approving  same,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
for  his  consideration.  If  approved  by  the  latter,  he  w'ill  transmit  it  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Nonwar  Construction  Section  of  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  W^ar  Industries  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C.  for  consideration,  if  need  be.  further  investigation,  and  final  decision. 
Should  the  application  be  finally  approved  by  the  Priorities  Division  a  construction  per- 
mit will  issue  which  will  constitute  a  warrant  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have 
taken  the  pledges  of  co-operation  above  mentioned  to  sell  and  deliver  building  materials 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  licensed  building  project. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  unnecessarily  interfere  with  any  legiti- 
mate business,  industry,  or  construction  project,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  an 
imperative  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  labor,  material,  and  capital  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  direct  and  indirect  war  needs,  so  satisfy  which  much  non- 
war  construction  must  be  deferred.  .A  full  realization  of  this  fact  Iiy  all  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens,  including  state  and  nnmieipal  authorities,  is  all  that  is  required  to  postpone  such 
construction  activities  as  intcrfer  with  the  war  program.  The  state  and  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense  are  with  confidence  depended  upon  to  fully 
acquaint  the  whole  people  of  these  L'nited  States  with  the  pressing  need  for  the  most 
rigid  economy,  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms  of  labor,  materials,  and 
transportation  service.  The  construction  projects  which  must  now  be  deferred  may  be 
undertaken  when  we  shall  have  won  the  war  and  will  then  furnish  employment  to  the 
returning  artisan  now  on  the  battle  front  as  well  as  those  who  will  then  be  released  by 
strictly  war  industries. 
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A  Revival  of  True  Andalusian  Spanish  Architecture 


I'.N    III  ^K^'   |-.   \\lllli:\-.   Architect 


T 


SKETOi   BY   DON   W  II.KI.Si- 


'HE  accoiiipaiiyint;'  photo.ijraphs  arc  soiiie- 
wliat  illustrative  of  the  work  in  general  suh- 
niitted  for  tlie  Architectural  h'xhihit  held 
rc'ceiUly  in  the  Metro]x^litan  building',  Los  An- 
yvies.  ( )ther  exhibits  in  previous  years  have 
.^hown  contemporaneous  work  of  widely  varyinsj 
sl\les — from  Ej^yptian  to  Sullivanes(|ue  and 
Swiss  chalet  to  (leorg-ian — not  to  mention  the  so- 
called  "Craftsman"  ty])e,  but  the  I'US  h^xhibition 
is  almost  entirely  Spanish  in  character,  insofar  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  material. 

There  is.  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  a  sim- 
ilarity in  many  aspects  between  California  and 
S])ain,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  latter  country,  with  its  closely 
woven  atmosphere  of  romance  and  pictures(|ue- 
ness  cif  desig'n,  seems  not  so  much  alien  in 
character,  but  rather  as  somethinsj;'  particularly 
belonnins;'.  when  reproduced  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. It  mii;ht  be  described  as  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  or  seeming  literallv  to  have  its  roots  on 
the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  lluildings  of  a 
tvjie  climaticall\-  adaptable,  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  environment  afforded  by  an  opulent  Nature,  and  seem  perfectly  to 
satisfy  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

In  California,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  the  Spanish  priests  coming  as 
pioneers,  built  the  Missions,  embodying  in  their  architecture  what  they  could, 
all)eit  in  an  untrained  and  elemental  way,  of  the  beauty  and  jjicturesqueness 
|)eculiarlv  Spanish.  Little  they  dreamed  these  crudely  constructed  buildings 
were  destined  to  be  the  foundations  of  the  pseudo  Sjianish  Mission  style, 
later  to  be,  in  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  southwest,  widely  and 
promiscuously  adopted.  Unfortunately,  with  its  adaptability  to  modern  require- 
ments, the  style  of  the  Mission  structure  degenerated  into  unarchitectura!  fan- 
tasies, cnide,  often  grotesque  in  tyi)e,  and  stamped  with  a  total  lack  of  apjjre- 
ciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Mission  architecture, 

But  its  day  is  already  waning.  The  San  Diego  Exposition,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  that  portion  of 
it  which  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  liertram  Good- 
hue, seems  to  have 
given  new  life  and  im- 
petus to  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  true  An- 
dalusian Spanish. 
There  is  an  appeal  in 
the  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement so  beautifidl\ 
exemplified  in  Mr. 
Goodhue's  work,  and 
the     solidity    of    per- 
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INTERIOR  OF  CHAPEL  OF  SAINT  MARY- 
BY-THESEA,  LA  JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA 
CARLETON  MONROE  WTNSLOW.  ARCHITECT 
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(if  Mr.  Julian  Mltiu.^c 
Walter  S.  Davis,  is 
most  worthy  of  favor- 
able comment.  Lavish 
use  of  color,  and  rich- 
ness of  texture  and 
materials  have  tiivcn 
a  decidedly  f)ld-\vorld 
atmos])liere  to  the 
buildinsj.  the  charm  of 
which  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  ter- 
races, balconies  .ind 
towers,  from  wliicli  is 
afforded  a  wide  ami 
i)eautiful  ])anorama  of 
lake,  valley  and 
mountains. 

The  .^tatc  I'.ank 
buildinjj  of  Santa  l'>ar- 
bara,  sketches  of 
which  were  preDari'd 
by  M  r.  .\I  \T(  in  1 1  nnt. 
have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention. 
The  structure  as  pro- 
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manent  construction,  in  cmitrast  to  the  sham 
that  has  heretofore  prevailed,  has  had  a  far- 
reachinu:  influence  in  recent  work  of 
SiJanish  character. 

Oi  the  numerous  drawintrs  and  photo- 
}.;rai)lis  submitted  for  this  1918  E.xhibition. 
many  are  of  such  hitjh  standard  of  excel- 
lence that  it  has  been  a  difficult  task  to 
select  a  limited  number  for  re\iew  in  this 
article,  lack  of  space  preventinsj  more  ex- 
tended mention. 

The  Cong^reg'ational  church  at  Riverside, 
desit^ned  by  Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  and  built  at 
about  the  some  time  as  the  San  Dietjo  Ex- 
i;osition,     is    a    sjilendid    example    of    the 

'■    Spanish  school.     It  g-ives  added  attraction 
t<i  the  city  of  the  Glenwood  Inn.  so  widely 

'     known  and  admired. 

.'-iince  the  1915  Fair  ;\lr.  (loodhue  has 
built  the  Coppel  residence  in  Pasadena  and 
the  Slater  house  at  Santa  Barbara,  both 
beautiful  types  of  the  Spanish  .-Vndalusian. 
( )f  more  recent  construction  there  are 
several  residences  designed  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Johnson  of  Pasadena,  the  most  notable  of 

,    which,    and    one    possessing    a    wonderful 

',    charm  of  refinement,  is  the  Coffin  house  at 

'    Oak  Knoll. 

.As  an  excellent  adaptation  of  the 
.Spanish  to  modern  reeiuiremcnts.  the  house 

\ngeles.  designed  \)y   Messrs.    j'ierpont  and 
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SKETCH  OF  f;xtk.\nce.  house 


FOR    MRS.    T. 
Cirev.  Architect 


W.    la'KN'S,    PASAUEXA 


SOUTHWEST  MUSEUM.  FROM  PATIO  OF  CASA  DE  ADOBE 
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CASA   DE  ADOBE.   SYCAMORE  PAUK.   CALIEORMA 


KESIDEXCE   OE   MR.    H.    .M.    WlilTELEV.    .MARIN    LOUNiV.    C.VI.IEORXIA 
Hudson  S:   Munsfll,   .\rchitecls 
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FRONT   ENTRANCE.    RESIDENCE   OF   MR.   JEssl     L     L\^^^ 
Artluir    R.    Kelly,    Architect 


DESIGN  FOR  CEMETERY  BUILDING 
Hunt  &  Burns,   Architects 
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A    IIUF.PLAIK. 

iinixG  J.  r.ri.r., 

AKCIIITKCT. 


STUDIO    f)F 
MR.    GEORCE 
RKYNOI.DS, 
DFXORAIOU. 
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posed  is  unique  and  clearly 
distinctive,  and  will  give 
added  charm  to  that  de- 
lightful Mission  city,  and 
be  forever  a  joy  to  the  con- 
noisseurs of  art.  From  its 
earliest  days  Santa  Barbara 
has  possessed  an  atmos- 
phere all  its  own,  and 
though  for  a  time  there  was 
danger  of  this  being  sub- 
merged by  a  cold-hearted 
commercialism,  there  has 
been  a  recent  effort  by  the 
people,  which  seems  likely 
to  succeed,  to  bring  back  t<i 
the  city  its  original  herit- 
age. 

May  we  not  hope  the 
era  for  a  revival  of  Spanisli 
architecture  has  begun ; 
that  it  will  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  quality  of 
design  will  never  be  less 
than  the  examples  alread\ 
set  before  us. 
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GKAl'.MANS   THEATRE.    LOS   AXC.ELES 
A  .C   Martin.  Architect 


Second  Largest  Shipyard  in  U.  S.  Being  Built  in 
San  Francisco 

IT  is  not  generallly  known  that  the  big  Lil)erty  shipbuilding  plant,  under 
construction  in  .Alameda,  is  to  he  the  second  largest  in  the  L'nited  .States,  and 
when  comjileted  will  give  employment  to  30,000  men.     No  wonder  the 
Bay  cities  are  worrying  about  sufficient  housing  facilities. 

Construction  of  the  plant  is  in  charge  of  the  .\berthaw  Construction 
Company  of  Boston,  which  recently  completed  the  Victory  i)lant  at  Squan- 
tum  in  record  time  and  which  has  handled  jiractically  all  the  wartime  ex- 
pansion of  the  Bethlehem  C"ori)oratinn,  totalling  more  than  .$20,000,000  ex- 
clusive of  the  present  work. 

The  Alameda  plant  will  he  exceeded  in  size  only  by  I  log  Island.  It  will 
have  ten  slips,  will  cover  over  (jne-third  s(|uare  mile  and  from  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging  will  he  necessary.  Large  cargo  vessels 
will  be  constructed,  contracts  for  which  have  already  been  awarded  to  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor])oration  by  the  l'nited  .States  Shii>])ing  Board. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  construction  work  will  re(|uire  the  services  of 
approximately  15,000  men  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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American  Architecture 

By  ARTHUR  H.  HELDER,  Landscape  Architect,  Kansas  City,  .\ro. 

0\\  IXG  to  the  comparative  newness  of  America  and  the  immaturity  of 
American  ideas  creative  of  a  commendable  and  ideaH.stic  architecture, 
appropriate  to  American  environment,  the  estabhshment  of  a  national 
style  which  may  be  considered  as  distinctly  American  is  very  much  in  em- 
bryo. The  influences  of  sentiment  and  practice  which  have  greatly  affected 
the  moulding;  of  a  traditional  style  in  architectural  building  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  never  been  allorded  any  degree  of  dominant  influence 
among  the  American  people  as  a  distinct  race  or  nationality. 

One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  commonwealth 
has  drawn  from  every  nation  a  representative  influx  into  the  social  and  na- 
tional life  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  an}'  particular  idealism  of  the  nationalities 
so  represented  to  completely  affect  the  American  thought  nor  have  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  been  able  so  far  to  rise  above  the  apparent 
effects  of  this  foreign  influence  so  as  to  assert  an  individual  and  distincth' 
characteristic  style  appropriable  to  American  thought  and  .American 
ideas. 

The  development  of  American  architecture  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  people  and  as  long  as  the  people  continue  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  idealisms  the  architecture  will  portray  certain  character- 
istic embodiments  of  foreign  extraction.  The  traditional  ideas  of  our 
foreign  immigration  having  much  to  do  with  exerting  an  influence  in  the 
inoulding  and  fashioning  of  the  American  mind,  the  idea,  custom  and  prac- 
tice emanating  by  reason  of  this  influence  put  into  practice,  result  in  the 
American  people  evidencing  this  foreign  influence  in  their  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  as  well  as  in  their  modes  of  living.  Thus  we  find  the  Amer- 
ican natiim  made  up  here  and  there  of  a  segregation  of  representative  na- 
tionalities living  in  vain  attempt  towards  some  one  idealism  ;  formulating  a 
new  and  ]5uissant  nation  in  the  main  but  on  the  other  hand  checking  and 
retarding  the  higher  development  of  an  artistic  and  cultural  individualism 
in  the  practice  of  American  arts. 

The  architecture  of  the  European  nations  has  risen  from  the  fragments 
of  a  pre-Renaissance  which  have  carried  through  the  dark  ages  enough  of 
the  traditional  feeling  of  the  people  to  resuscitate  the  life  of  a  national  style 
and  fan  the  smouldering  embers  of  an  ancestral  conception  until  it  has  burst 
into  a  living  flame  and  burns  with  the  light  of  a  more  modern  type  of  na- 
tional architecture  peculiar  to  the  needs,  requirements  and  tastes  of  those 
people,  thus  appropriating  the  revival  of  its  past  traditional  tendencies. 
Likewise  the  American  has  attempted  to  seek  a  revision  of  some  preadopted 
architectural  style  distinguishable  for  its  feeling  of  artistic  proportion  and 
characteristic  embodiment  of  grace  and  charm  but  having  no  traditional 
style  from  which  to  evolve  a  present  and  more  modern  ideal.  As  a  result  a 
great  deal  of  our  American  architecture  partakes  too  much  of  a  foreign  feeling 
and  the  apparent  strength  of  some  archaelogical  tradition  is  too  noticeable  as 
an  under  influence  upon  the  establishment  of  such  examples  of  our  .American 
ideals. 

We  use  modern  construction  and  antic|ue  design.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  foreign  critics  of  taste,  culture  and  refinement  as  to  those 
things  which  bespeak  "the  eternal  appropriateness  of  things"  re.gard  the 
perspective  of  American  architecture  little  other  than  ridiculously  misfitting 
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and  estlictically  vnl<;ar.  Thi.'  Ainericaii  iienple  as  a  race  need  t<i  make 
American  arcliilectnrc  symbolic  of  a  tittini;  means  to  ai)pro|)rial)lc  ends  and 
it  behooves  the  American  architect,  builder  and  owner  to  see  that  the 
American  biiildinii;  becomes  such.  This  is  as  essential  as  the  endeavor  to 
secure  an  artistic  creation  and  should  be  as  apparent  as  are  the  habits  we 
have  fjotten  into  of  making  our  buildings  mechanically  daring  and  con- 
structively complicative.  We  need  to  inculcate  more  American  originality 
and  less  t\>rcign  re])ro(Iuction  into  our  buildings  and  until  we  do  so  we  only 
bring  u])on  ourselves  the  verdict  of  criticism  well  ciualified. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  a  certain  style  conceived  by  the  progenitors 
of  a  race  may  warrant  revival  in  architectural  building  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  work  i>f  art  to  be  great  and  worthy  of  an  undying  rejjutation 
must  be  strictly  modern  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and  development. 
Copious  imitation,  however  clever  in  execution  and  workmanship,  can  never 
be  made  to  endure  the  test  of  justified  censure.  The  .\merican  architect 
needs  to  develop  a  more  original  concejjt  in  his  wcirk  independent  of  past 
creative  genius  and,  as  for  the  .American  people,  the  artistic  sense  must  be 
greatly  imjiroved  before  American  architecture  becomes  anything  other 
than  mere  dwelling  jilaces  characterizing  one  nationality  and  serving  the 
habitations  of  another. 

As  for  our  abodes  of  tiic  American  rich,  there  is  a  long  iinirnL-\-  ahead  before 
architectural  art  can  justif}'  them  into  lieing  satisfied  with  something  other 
than  the  ultra-])retentious  I'rench  chateau  or  Italian  villa  inspired  only  with 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  .Xnierican  dollars  hut  impoverished  witli  the  senti- 
ment of  foreign  a])pro])riateness.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  only  a  (|uestion 
of  time,  however,  when  the  tastes  of  the  .American  people  will  have  under- 
gone a  great  change  for  the  better  and  when  this  transfiguration  of  ideals 
has  been  brought  about  .American  architecture  will  have  recei\ed  a  new 
impetus  for  the  better,  though  some  of  its  glorified  practitioners  may  be 
caught  by  the  conse(|uent  tumbling  of  reputations. 


Concrete  Ships  Resist  Torpedo  Blow 

REI\T'()KC"1'",I)  concrete  ships  are  safer  against  tori^edo  attacks  than  steel 
ships,  according  lo  Mr.  Roy  II.  Robinson,  constructing  engineer,  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce  of  the  L'.  -S.  .Sen- 
ate, and  printed  as  jjart  of  a  Senate  document.  "The  mortal  wound  which 
the  tori)edo  inflicts  u]ion  the  steel  hull,"  Air.  Robinson  declares,  "is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  blow  on  a  riveted  steel  ship,  com])osed  of  small  plates  held  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  rivets — 6,^0,000.  and  often  a  great  many  more — in 
/",.^00  to  10,000  ton  hulls,  opens  up  seams  over  a  very  extensive  area.  The 
whole  ship  is  literally  shaken,  as  so  fre(|ucntly  witnessed,  and  the  water  pours 
in  throughout  such  an  extent  of  the  hull  that  transverse  bulkheads  prove  of 
little  use  and  gigantic  sliiiis  are  seen  to  go  down  completely  Hooded  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  rivets  and  rivet  holes  in  this  connection  are  not  a  source  of 
weakness,  loosening  uj)  and  punching  out,  then  the  photograiihs  which  bear 
evidence  of  whole  lines  of  rivets  driven  from  the  plates  and  missing  near  the 
point  of  ex])losion,  while  the  plates  themselves  have  remained  intact,  are  in 
error,  and  the  sinniltaiieous  Hooding  of  numerous  bulkheaded  compartments 
sufficient  to  sink  a  large  ship  in  a  few  minutes  remains  unexplained. 

"In  concrete  ships  the  shell  ])resciiis  no  seams  and  small  plates  and  rivets 
to  be  rudely  shaken  apart.      The  maieri.il  is  homogeneous,  and,  what  is  more, 
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it  will  not  conduct,  but  instead  deadens  vibration;  whereas  steel,  with  its  con- 
ducting proclivities,  spreads  the  shock  far  and  wide.  The  result  is  that  in 
a  concrete  ship  the  torpedo  blow  is  localized  to  the  small  area  of  shell  where 
the  hole  is  punched.  The  single  compartment  between  transverse  bulkheads 
will  be  flooded,  and  there  the  trouble  will  normally  end.  The  concrete  ship 
will  remain  afloat ;  the  steel  ship  goes  down. 

"Nor  will  the  concrete  hull  be  'racked'  the  more,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
will  suffer  presumably  much  less  than  a  steel  ship  for  the  very  good  reason 
of  the  "extra  weight'  which  has  been  so  much  dwelt  on,  and  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  strength  lent  the  hull  bv  virtue  of  the  great  com- 
pressive strength  which  is  added  in  surplus  to  the  hull  in  the  employment 
of  concrete. 

"This  is  not  theory ;  this  is  not  an  'open  question.'  These  are  not  only 
facts  which  must  be  the  case,  but  they  are  facts  which  have  actually  been 
demonstrated  in  Danish  concrete  hulls  which  have  been  torpedoed." 


Restricts  Building  of  Concrete  Ships 

THE  decision  of  the  Shipping  lioard  that  private  building  of  concrete  ves- 
sels must  be  confined  to  barges  of  1 ,000  tons  or  less,  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  ships  grows  greater  daily,  is  a  surprise  not  only 
to  the  concrete  ship  enthusiasts  but  to  the  public  also.  This,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  set  forth  by  its  own  concrete  ship  engineering  expert,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wig,  and  accepted  by  the  board,  that 

"The  reinforced  concrete  ship  can  be  built  structurally  equal  to  any  steel 
ship;  and 

"The  construction  of  concrete  hulls  will  not  interfere  with  the  present 
programme  for  the  construction  of  steel  and  wood  hulls,  in  so  far  as  labor 
and  materials  are  concerned." 

Private  interests  at  every  suitable  concrete  shipyard  location  are  eager  to 
engage  in  the  construction  of  concrete  ships  and  hundreds  of  ocean-going 
vessels  could  be  added  to  the  emergency  fleet.  But  because  the  Shipping 
Board  believes  the  supply  of  engines  and  boilers  will  be  needed  for  steel  and 
wooden  vessels,  private  interests  may^  not  build  concrete  ships.  That  is  the 
explanation,  at  least,  given  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  its  decision. 

Advocates  of  concrete  shipbuilding  are  loath  to  believe  that  engines  and 
boilers  cannot  be  secured  for  all  the  ships  that  can  be  built.  They  claim  no 
adequate  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  mobilize  the  engine  and  boiler  manufac- 
turing industries  for  the  war,  and  that  large  engine  plants  are  actual!}/  with- 
out orders.  They  argue  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  manufacturers  of  engines 
and  boilers,  if  properly  mobilized,  cannot  make  them  faster  than  ships  can 
be  built. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  concrete  ships  will  be  made  only  at  the  five  Gov- 
ernment yards  for  which  sites  have  been  selected.  These  yards  will  be  pre- 
pared and  operated  by  private  contractors  acting  as  Government  agents. 
Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  only  200,000  tons  of  con- 
crete ships  at  these  yards.  Mr.  Wig.  the  Shipping  Board's  engineer,  in  a 
report  made  April  5,  1918,  estimated  thpt  if  the  building  of  3.500-ton  concrete 
ships  was  started  immediately  600,000  tons  could  be  completed  by  December 
31,  1918,  and  that  if  the  building  of  7,500-ton  concrete  ships  was  started  by 
June,  1918,  1,375,000  tons  could  be  completed  by  August,  1919. — ^Southwest 
Contractor  and  Builder. 
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"Made  in  the  United  States" 

EDITOR  The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California  : — What  do  American 
people,  the  business  men,  and  even  the  largest  corporations  know- 
about  Russia? 

To  the  mind  of  nearly  every  American  business  man,  Russia  is  a  vast, 
cold  country,  with  no  political  freedom,  for  many  centuries  ruled  by  absolute 
power  of  the  Czar,  with  a  very  low  industrial  and  commercial  development, 
and  with  a  rough,  ignorant  and  uneducated  pojiulation.  That  is  all  that  even 
a  broad-minded  American  business  man  can  say  of  Russia. 

Certainly,  the  man  who  has  largely  traveled  abroad,  who  knows  more 
about  Europe  in  general  and  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  languages,  beside 
the  English,  thinks  differently.  To  such  a  man — Russia  is  the  field  of  very 
many  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities. 

What  most  separates  the  United  States  from  Russia? 

Not  only  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  difficulty  of  communication,  with 
such  a  large  country  on  the  other  side  of  our  globe,  not  only  absolutism  of 
the  Russian  Government,  but  most  of  all — the  Russian  language. 

Illustrating  plainly,  we  must  state,  that  the  English  language  is  a  poly- 
glot language,  and  is  most  similar  to  French,  German  and  the  other 
languages  of  Western  Europe.  The  English  language  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Russian  and  other  branches  of  the  Slavonic  languages  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

To  begin  with,  the  Russian  alphabet  is  the  first  puzzle  for  every  Ameri- 
can, born  in  the  United  States,  not  saying  anj-thing  of  the  commercial, 
industrial,  official  and  governmental  press  of  Russia.  How  can  we  do  the 
business,  if  we  do  not  know  the  language? 

This  is  the  biggest  obstacle  for  every  American  business  man,  and  even 
for  a  corporation,  in  establishing  certain  industrial  or  commercial  concerns 
in  Russia,  to  deal  with  the  Russian  Government  and  the  people,  to  have 
representatives,  even  from  large  concerns  in  America. 

Speaking  largely  of  American  commercial  and  industrial  opportunities 
in  Russia,  we  can  say,  that  there  is  an  immense  field  and  future  for  nearly 
every  branch  of  American  industries. 

Russia  is  a  large  territory,  with  nearly  170  millions  population,  with 
countless  natural  resources  of  minerals  and  metals,  with  a  tremendous 
agricultural  life  and  a  very  low  development  of  industry,  representing  a 
great  field  for  commercial  and  industrial  transactions  with  the  United 
States. 

These  two  countries,  the  United  States  and  Russia :  the  iirst,  extremely 
advanced  and  develo]>ed  economically ;  the  second  on  a  very  low  level  of 
civilization — these  two  countries  should  be  drawn  closely  together,  to  deal 
with  each  other,  especially  when  the  European  struggle  is  over. 

The  United  States  Government,  and  even  the  largest  corporations,  fore- 
see a  very  great  industrial  competition  between  America  and  Europe. 
Every  country,  economically,  commercially  and  industrially  developed, 
needs  the  ex])ort  of  its  own  industrial  products.  The  home  market  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year,  soon  a  large  industrial  develojjment  comes 
to  a  certain  o\er-pr(iductii)n.  The  United  States,  long  ago,  needed  a 
market  abroad. 

But  here  is  Western  Europe,  the  largest  competitor;  England  with  her 
industrial  and  maritime  development  of  transportation ;  then  Germany, 
developed  to  the  maximum  in  all  branches  of  manufacturing  concerns: 
France  and  other  countries,  economically  and  industrially  advanced.  All 
these  countries  are  the  United  States'  biggest  competitors. 
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x^ll  these  countries,  long  before  the  European  war,  had  an  overproduc- 
tion for  supply  in  their  own  home  market  and  naturally  exported  goods  to 
Russia.  Germany  supplied  Russia  with  all  kinds  of  machinery ;  France, 
with  articles  of  luxury;  and  even  small  Belgium  (now  crucified)  exported 
her  industrial  products  to  Russia.  But  these  countries  with  their  industrial 
and  cominercial  transactions  with  Russia,  never  could  fully  supply  the 
Russian  niarket,  not  having  enough  facilities  for  the  best  success,  being 
short  to  finance  certain  concerns,  or  competing  too  much  among  themselves 
in  only  certain  industrial  centers  in  Russia. 

Metal  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  industries  can  find 
an  extensive  market  in  Russia,  because  of  the  very  low  development  of 
this  branch  there.  Constructions  of  all  kinds,  in  connection  with  the 
metal  industry,  have  countless  demands  in  Russian  towns  and  the  largest 
cities.  Sometime  ago  Ciermany  exported  to  Russia  machinery  and  other 
similar  products,  but  they  were  "Made  in  Germany,"  and,  not  only  the 
wisest  American  business  nuan  knows  what  this  inscription  meant,  but  a 
long  time  ago  Russians  were  acciuainted  with  the  short  durability  of  such 
products  bearing  this  mark. 

The  large  agricultural  interests  of  Russia  do  not  know  what  an  irrigation 
system  is,  and  demand  only  harvesting  machinery  and  cultivating  improve- 
ments. For  some  time  the  United  States  has  led  the  globe  in  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  machinery.  McCormick,  Osborn  and  other  machines  are 
more  than  welcome  for  Russian  agriculture. 

Going  into  smallest  details,  we  can  say  that  the  metal  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  construction  connected  with  this  line  offer  a  tremendous 
field  and  opportunity  in  Russia. 

How  many  towns  and  even  cities  there  are  in  Russia  that  have  no  street 
cars,  electric  lights,  gas  or  other  equipment  of  modern  industries  and  gen- 
eral development  of  civilization!  How  many  well  navigable  rivers,  even 
in  the  centers  of  large  towns  and  cities,  without  bridges ! 

Speaking  of  communications  in  a  territory  as  large  as  Russia,  we  must 
say  it  has  the  lowest  level  of  development  in  all  Europe.  Natural  resources 
of  the  Russian  soil  stand  waste,  hardly  touched,  rich  in  gold,  silver  and 
other  minerals. 

There  are  some  English  and  I'rench  companies  doing  well  in  the  mining 
line  in  the  Caucasus  and  Ural  mountains,  but  there  is  more  than  enough 
room  for  the  American  enterprising  spirit  and  for  American  investment. 

Russian  people  lack  enterprise,  special  education  in  certain  branches  of 
industry,  and  are  short  for  what  we  call  "business  grip." 

Sometimes  we  hear  from  Americans  the  statement,  "Russians  are  poor 
and  ignorant."  Yes — those  who  come  here  as  labor  men ;  but  we  must  not 
confound  the  two  things:  Russian  Government  (Czar  and  bureaucrat)  and 
the  Russian  people.  The  Russian  treasury  is  poor  in  debts  to  other  coun- 
tries and  now,  even  to  the  American  pocket-book,  but  the  Russian  people 
are  not  poor  at  all.  Taking  as  -an  illustration:  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  of  Russia  are  owned  mostly  by  a  few  prominent  families, 
private  money — not  even  corporations.  A  very  large  grain  commerce 
is  concentrated  mostly  in  the  hands  of  two  families,  who  realh'  are  multi- 
millionaires— not  by  nvbles  but  by  dollars. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  American  industries  should  open  their  eyes  more  and  more  toward  the 
market  abroad,  and  mostly  toward  Russia,  where  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
for  Americans  are  in  the  very  near  future. 
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Returnirifjf  to  tlie  subject  of  tlie  Russian  lanfjua^e — the  Department  of 
Coniincrcc  or  i)rivate  concerns,  as  little  as  they  deal  with  Russia,  eniplov 
only  Russians  from  Russia.  Hut  how  many  .\nierican  business  men  know 
the  Russian  language?  Do  they  have  schools  to  educate  in  this  language? 
Do  they  realize  the  usefulness  of  this  language  for  future  transactions  with 
luirope,  and  with  Russia  esi^ecially  ? 

The  opportunity  for  American  industrial  products  is  greatest. 

"Made  in  .\merica,"  or,  better  still,  "made  in  the  I'nited  .States."  should 
re|)lace  all  other  inscriptions  in  Ru-^sia.  in  tiic  very  near  industrial  coni])t'titi<)ii 
of  Europe  with  .\nierica.  ■^^     i    [)|.m|.,. 

.'Stanford  I'niversitv  Hospital. 


The  Day  of  the  Remodelled  Building 


"/'"^Xl*".  of  the  greatest  conservation  movements  in 
I      I  country  is  jjeing  carried  on  just  now,"  says  N. 
dent  of  IToggson   I'.rothers,  the  New  York  buil 


the  history  of  this 
F.  Hoggson,  presi- 
[loggson  I'.rothers,  the  New  York  builders.  "And  it  has 
practically  escaped  notice.  I  refer  to  the  remodelling  and  modernizing  of 
old  buildings.  Today,  instead  of  ruthlessly  tearing  down  honestly  built, 
substantial  structures,  we  are  looking  them  over  with  an  eye  to  adapting 
them,  by  skillful  alterations,  to  ser\e  present  needs. 

"A  great  number  of  business  buildings  throughout  the  countrx*  are  be- 
ing modernized  and  made  over  into  up-to-date  structures  through  the  art 
of  remodelling.  This  is  i)articularly  true  in  regard  to  bank  buildings. 
Hanks  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  rush  of  business,  and  ha\e  not  only 
ex|)anded  their  own  departments  but  they  have  added  Liberty  Loan  de- 
partments to  aid  the  Government.  The  increased  business  has  caused 
them  to  become  cramped  for  room.  Additional  s])ace.  l)etter  facilities,  en- 
larged accommodations,  are  imperative." 

The  best  ])resent  solution  of  the  building  problem  seems  to  lie  in  re- 
modelling, in  rearranging  banking  (piarters  and  gaining  the  required  addi- 
tional space  needed  by  expert  ])lanning.  Hoggson  Brothers,  who  si)ecial- 
ize  largely  in  bank  designing  and  construction,  rejiort  that  most  of  their 
recent  contracts  have  been  remodelling  jobs,  and  that  their  organization 
is  having  the  busiest  year  since  1912. 

The  two  i)rincipal  reasons  for  remodelling  are  the  utilitarian  and  the 
aesthetic;  the  need  of  more  space  or  more  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
the  natural  desire  to  make  a  building  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  lioth 
requirements  ordinarily  can  be  met  by  proper  remodelling.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  regard  to  banking  (|uarters,  but  a])plies  equally  to  the  efl'icient 
arrangement  of  s]Kice  in  big  business  organizations. 

An  unprei)ossessing  exterior  often  may  be  altered  into  a  dignified  and 
imposing  fagade,  while  scientific  rearrangement  of  s|/ace  in  a  banking 
room  will  many  times  solve  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 

Remodelling  work,  and  the  scientific  i)lanning  and  layout  of  space  for 
business  purposes,  are  arts  sejiarate  and  distinct  from  original  designing 
and  construction.  For  the  concern  which  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of 
enlarging  its  cpiarters  through  alteration,  and  rearranging  its  space  on  a 
scientific  basis,  the  caution  may  be  advanced  to  look  for  the  specialist  in 
work  of  this  kind.  Today  some  of  the  big  building  organizations  are  giv- 
ing considerable  attention  to  this  coni))aratively  new  ])hase  of  tlie  build- 
ing art. 
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V  I- w    n;i:i;|.i'.  i;!,  \i  ii   i.c  )|)C,E 

Lewis   P.    IK.liait,    Architect 


GROUP  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS   FOR  WAR  AND   X WY 
DEPARTMENTS,  WASHINGTON,  COVERING  40  ACRES  OF  FLOOR  SPACE 
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The  Architect  of  Tomorrow 

LET  me  say  what  I  think  the  architect  of  tomorrow  will  he.  writer  Mr.  L".  H. 
Blackall  in  The  .\merican  .Architect. 

In  the  first  ]ilace,  he  will  he  an  organization  rather  tlian  an  indi- 
vidual ;  a  directinij.  discriminating  motive  force  at  the  center  of  a  combina- 
tion of  forces,  and  that  organization  or  combination  will  be  just  as  essen- 
tially a  business  one  as  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Standard 
(3il  Company,  and  exactly  the  same  [irinciples  of  economy,  material  effi- 
ciency and  careful  attention  to  detail  will  of  necessity  manifest  themselves. 
This  organization  will  be  j)repared  not  only  to  carry  out  work  on  definite 
lines,  but  to  pledge  itself  that  they  will  be  carried  out  right  and  on  time. 
In  other  words,  it  will  guarantee  results,  and  not  be  able  to  avoid  respon- 
sibility by  sheltering  itself  behind  a  cloak  of  professionalism.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  assume  all  the  functions  that  we  now  hand  over  to  the 
master  builder,  any  more  than  I  believe  the  master  builder  will  lose  mate- 
rially in  his  particular  line,  but  it  will  ha\e  a  greater  degree  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  mechanics,  many  limes.  I  believe,  a  direct  hiring  of  them  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  and  a  general  direction  of  the  work  which  is  now  very 
often  in  the  hands  of  brokers  styling  themselves  master  builders.  And  the 
fact  that  this  organization  is  to  free  itself  from  mere  professionalism  and 
abandon  the  cloister  or  studio  point  of  view,  will  necessarily  bring  it  into 
the  world's  markets  so  that  it  will  have  direct  contact  with  the  producing 
factors  that  enter  into  a  building.  It  may  even  direct  these  ]>roducing 
factors  and  be  a  part  itself  of  the  producing  side :  and  still  further,  as  all 
large  works  have  to  be  financed.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  architect 
will  hold  an  important  j)osition  as  an  administrator,  and  therefore  necessarily, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  financial  agent. 

Furthermore,  this  organization  will  be  formed  not  to  win  a  competition 
or  to  impress  a  susceptible  ])ublic.  but  to  carry  out  building.  The  kind  of 
organization  that  will  win  a  competition  is  pure  theory,  and  pure  theory  is 
what  we  must  avoid.  The  organic  development  of  building,  if  looked  at 
right,  is  pure  architecture,  and  that  is  just  what  the  world  wants.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  future  may  see  a  larger  abolition  of  that  unfortunate  method 
of  bringing  ourselves  before  the  public  w  hich  we  call  competition.  The  true 
competition  always  is  in  the  finished  product,  but  the  idea  that  by  a  series 
of  drawings  an  architect  can  win  recognition  is,  I  believe,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  good  deal  of  our  present  limitation  as  a  profession,  and  the  more  reso- 
lutel)'  we  in  the  future  refuse  to  consider  architecture  as  in  any  sense  draw- 
ing, as  in  any  sense  picture  making,  the  more  surely  will  we  enter  into  the 
larger  view,  w'hich  the  coming  years  will  command,  and  to  which  we  have 
been  so  blind  in  tltc  past.  There  are  many  who  have  had  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  not  as  a  profession  properly  viewed  our  limi- 
tations, and  we  will  have  further  disagreeable  experiences,  I  am  afraid,  be- 
fore the  true  architectural  ])ciint  of  view  is  brought  home  to  us.  We  are  still 
passing  through  the  mill,  and  com])cnsati(>n  for  our  ]irescnt  woes  ought  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  feeling  that  out  of  defeat  can  and  will  gr(Tw  a 
I'etter  equipment  for  victory. 

Does  this  imply  architecture  will  be  any  less  a  fine  art  than  it  is  today? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  trouble  with  so  much  of  our  pre-war  architecture  was 
not  that  it  was  too  artistic,  but  it  was  not  artistic  in  the  right  sense,  in  that 
it  was  not  fit  and  ai>propriate  for  its  purjiose.  Ruskin's  emotional  stone 
carver  who,  just  for  the  love  of  carving,  would  cut  a  wondrous  bit  of  detail 
way  up  in  an  obscure  loft,  where  no  one  would  ever  see  it,  could  kceji  on 
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doing  just  that  sort  of  thing  sometimes,  but  he  would  not  be  in  the  archi- 
tectural spirit.  The  place  for  that  kind  of  work  is  in  a  museum  and  not  in  a 
real  building.  Architects  are  to  build  real  buildings,  and  the  man  who 
would  waste  that  kind  of  sentiment  w^ould  be  out  of  place  in  the  very  prac- 
tical, very  tense  and  very  demanding  world  of  after  the  war.  The  best  art 
always  has  been  the  art  which  was  the  most  real  in  its  application.  Archi- 
tecture would  still  be  the  mother  art,  but  the  architect,  while  admitting  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  artistic  thought,  would,  I  should  hope,  recognize  also 
that  art  is  not  pre-eminent  or  maternal  which  is  simply  blossoming  for  itself 
without  a  distinct  purpose,  and  the  architect  who  thinks  for  a  moment  that 
the  contemplative,  aesthetic  point  of  view,  delightful  as  it  is,  necessary  in  a 
certain  degree  as  it  has  been  found  to  be,  will  suffice  for  after-war  condi- 
tions, is  bound  to  receive  a  harder  jolt  and  a  more  bitter  disappointment 
than  in  these  parlous  days  of  1918.  To  paraphrase  the  poet,  architecture  is 
real,  architecture  is  earnest,  and  mere  unrelated  beauty  is  not  its  goal.,  A 
dream  of  pure  art,  a  dream  of  beauty  cannot  be  spoken  of  the  real  soul  of  a 
building. 

Nor  does  the  foregoing  imply  the  elimination  of  the  individual.  There 
have  been  some  wonderfully  endowed  men  like  Wren,  Mansard  or  Bulfinch, 
who  seemed  to  be  able  to  compass  all  sides  of  our  profession  and  to  properly 
subordinate  the  relative  factors;  but,  after  all,  most  of  us  work  best  in  har- 
ness and  with  limitations,  and  the  very  fact  that  an  organization  implies 
subordination  of  one  part  to  the  other  is  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unessential.  Again,  a  man  might  be  just  as  strong  and  true 
alone  by  himself  as  he  would  be  as  an  individual  doing  similar  things  at  the 
head  of  an  organization,  but  somehow  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  indi- 
vidual architect  will  be  much  more  of  a  rarity  in  the  future  than  he  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  that  in  organization,  in  co-operation,  and  specializing  within 
the  limits  of  a  firm,  the  architects  will  find  their  best  opportunities. 


Economic  Life  of  Office  Buildings 

AN  e.xamination  of  the  older  office  buildings  in  any  city  will  convince 
almost  any  one  that  the  economic  or  commercial  life  of  such  buildings 
has  not  e.xceeded  40  years,  stated  Mr.  Edward  A.  Renwick  of  Holabird 
&  Roche,  architects,  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  lluilding  Owners. 

Many  of  us,  continued  Mr.  Renwick,  feel  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
modern  skeleton  construction,  which  had  its  birth  in  Chicago  in  1887,  the 
climax  has  been  reached  in  construction  and  that  these  buildings  will  at 
least  last  100  years — physically  they  may  last  200,  but  if  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  have  great  economical  value  wdien  40  years  old. 

Every  year  we  see  buildings  2S  to  .^5  years  old  being  replaced  with  new 
structures  because  their  commercial  life  has  ended,  although  perhaps  they 
are  still  in  good  condition  ph_vsically.  Some  of  these  when  built  were  the 
best  that  could  be  produced  with  the  engineering  and  architectural  talent  of 
the  day,  but  new  devices  and  methods  of  construction  or  changes  in  busi- 
ness requirements  have  destroyed  them  as  competitors  against  these  more 
modern  buildings. 

There  are  a  number  of  modern  fireproof  buildings  that  have  been  taken 
down  to  make  room  for  larger  or  different  classes  of  buildings,  because  these 
removals  made  the  land  more  productive  by  the  change,  even  though  the 
cost  of  the  original  structure  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  land.    Of  course, 
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had  the  owner  been  wise  enougli  to  have  foreseen  the  new  ref|iiirenient  and 
ilesi^netl  the  l)nildin<;^  so  it  could  have  liecn  reaihly  converted  to  the  new  use. 
its  commercial  life  would  have  been  extended,  hut  such  provision  would 
have  added  a  considerable  burden  to  the  cost. 

How  can  we  best  jirovide  ajjainst  this  economic  loss?  i'he  answer 
seems  to  be  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  depreciation  annually  and  invest  it  and 
its  accrued  interest  in  safe  securities.  The  averag^e  owner  feels  that  this 
depreciation  will  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  land  values,  but  to  benefit 
bv  such  increase,  a  sale  must  be  made.  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  set 
aside  a  fund  and  invest  it  in  4  per  cent  securities  and  thus,  when  serious 
chani^'es  are  rc(|uired  to  |)rolonij  the  life  of  the  buildinsj.  the  funds  will  be  at 
(land  to  do  so.  and  thus  revive  the  economical  life  and  check  the  rajiid  de- 
l)reciation  with  conseepient  lowering  of  the  character  of  the  tenants.  If  a 
sum  ecpial  to  1  ])er  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building  is  so  set  aside  annually 
and  invested  at  4  per  cent  and  the  interest  reinvested  at  4  per  cent,  it  will 
equal  the  cost  of  the  building  in  40  years. 

Architect  Suggests  New  World  Language 

EDITOR  THE  .\KCHITi':CT  .\.\D  EXiTXEER  OF  CALIFORNLA : 
.\t  first  blush  tile  subject  of  this  communication  may  not  seem  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pur])oscs  of  your  magazine  ;  but  a  little  consideration  shows  it  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  your  readers — architects,  engineers  and  con- 
strivctionists — for.  after  all,  they  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  all  coun- 
tries in  this  mechanical  age  and  come  into  contact  with  all  peoples  and  races 
and  a  common  language  throughout  the  earth  should  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  them.  

In  the  fight  of  Culture  against  Kultur — Humanity  against  Devilry — well 
allegorised  by  the  graceful  "C"  of  Culture  and  the  barbaric  "K"  of  Kultur. 
one  of  the  aids  to  the  victory  of  the  first  and  the  permanence  of  said  victory 
is  the  use  of  a  common  Imii^uai^e  by  all  peoples,  by  means  of  which  a  gradual 
overcoming  of  prejudices  and  hatreds  among  nations  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  common  medium  for  conveying  ideas,  which  leads  to  misunderstandings 
and  so  to  enmity,  will  be  accomiilished. 

Not  only  the  desirability  but  the  necessity  of  a  common  language  is  so 
jiatent  to  all  but  a  few  extreme  nationalists  afraid  that  their  own  languages 
may  be  superseded  that  no  argument  on  this  score  is  required.  Still  it  is 
well  to  state,  so  as  to  allay  the  fears  of  said  cavillers,  that  tlie  adojjtion 
of  a  world  language  will  have  no  effect  in  doing  away  with  the  national 
languages  now  in  use:  these  will  naturally  he  used  within  the  several  nations 
while  the  common  language  will  be  used  internationally.  To  prove  that  this 
will  be  so.  let  us  take  for  examjile  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  of  botany. 
Here  the  Latin  language  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  but  this  has 
not  sui)erseded  the  names  of  the  plants  in  the  several  national  tongues,  c.  };. — 
what  is  called  "Hyoscyamus  .\iger"  in  the  scientific  terminology  is  called 
"Henbane"'  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  other  tongues  keei>  their  own 
names  for  it. 

C"onimon  languages  or  nomenclatures  have  been  adopted  not  only  in  bot- 
any but  in  the  other  sciences,  such  as  natural  history  and  medicine  and  in 
certain  degrees  by  professional  men  in  architecture,  engineering  and  ai)])lie(l 
mechanics :  also  in  the  codes  used  by  wireless  telegraphers  and  others ;  par- 
tially bv  educated  people  using  Es])eranto :  and  locally  in  some  places  as 
instanced  by  the  "Chinook"   and   so-called   "Pigeon   English."     I'ut   no   uiii- 
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form  tongue  has  as  yet  been  used  throughout  the  globe  for  the  plain,  ordi- 
nary, uneducated  masses.  However,  the  partial  adoptions  stated  above  show 
that  it  can  be  done. 

The  prime  purpose  of  a  world  language  at  this  juncture  is  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  and  save  the  time  of  all  workers  working  against  evil  whatever 
their  tongue  and  race  by  affording  them  the  best  possible  verbal  intercourse — 
be  they  soldiers  or  sailors,  engineers,  architects  or  builders  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  workmen  under  them  of  different  nationalities ;  those  engaged  in 
nautics  and  aeronautics,  in  commerce  or  in  industry. 

Considering  this  purpose,  we  feel  that  the  English-American  tongue  best 
fulfills  the  requirements.  It  is  the  most  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
globe,  being  spoken  from  the  coast  of  China  and  Australia  all  around  the 
world  to  California  and  Alaska.  It  is  the  ruling  language  of  India,  Africa 
and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Most  of  the  merchant  marine  being  in  the  hands 
of  nations  speaking  that  language,  every  port  in  the  world  is  acquainted 
with  it. 

A  world  tongue,  besides  being  based  on  the  language  best  known  and 
generally  used  throughout  the  globe,  requires  another  qualification,  viz. : 

That  it  shall  be  a  speech  made  for  talking:;  purposes  chiefly :  for  the  use 
of  the  illiterate  and  of  those  that  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  science  of 
language  has  two  arts — the  art  of  talking  and  the  art  of  'limiting:  the  first  the 
most  primitive  and  universal,  the  second  arising  as  the  necessity  of  recording 
talk  becomes  apparent.  Talking  can  be  done  by  the  most  ignorant  people, 
who  know  nothing  of  writing.  Therefore,  a  language  to  be  world-spread 
must  be  one  based  on  the  talking  idea ;  therefore,  languages  based  on  the  lit- 
erary idea  (such  as  those  derived  from  the  classical  languages),  with  their 
numerous  genders,  inflexions,  declensions  and  conjugations,  are  not  suitable 
for  a  world  tongue.     And  this  leads  up  to  the  second  requirement,  viz. : 

That  a  world  tongue  must  be  based  on  one  so  far  developed  along  the 
line  of  modern  ideas  that  it  has  become  shorn  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
trouble  makers  and  so  can  be  talked  and  understood  of  all  races — Chinese, 
Finns,  Lascars,  Arabs  and  Negroes,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Aryan  peoples ;  and 
be  able  to  be  written  by  the  stenographers  of  all  nationalities. 

Now,  in  surveying  all  the  tongues  in  the  world,  which  one  appears  to  best 
fulfill  these  requirements? 

The  Eiiglish-Ainciican  again.  It  has  a  greater  range  of  vowel  sounds 
than  most  languages ;  its  letters  and  alphabet  are  those  of  the  principal  lan- 
guages;  its  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  are  short,  direct  and  to  the  point; 
its  grammar  and  syntax  are  amongst  the  simplest  of  any  language. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  shall  do  well  to  adopt  the  "Old  Eitglish"  as  the 
motif  for  a  world's  tongue,  notwithstanding  its  many  defects. 

These  defects  can  be  remedied.  .And  it  is  worth  our  while,  especially  at 
the  present  epoch,  to  discuss  how  this  can  he  done  so  as  to  shape  it  into  a 
practical  tongue  for  all  peoples. 

I  know  that  space  will  not  allow  me  here  to  formulate  the  principles  upon 
which  such  a  language  shall  be  founded  and  to  outline  it.  This,  however,  is 
already  done  and  whenever  sufficient  interest  has  been  evoked  it  will  be 
published,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  shall  gather  the  ideas  of  others ;  and 
thus  finally  present  a  workable  language  to  the  world  which  can  be  adopted 
by  all  countries  for  common  use  between  all  peoples  of  the  earth. 

W.  Jones  Cuthbertson. 
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War  and  Architecture 

IX  his  annual  address  to  the  (.'a])c  Town  Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  \V.  J. 
Delbridfje.  President  of  the  Institute,  made  some  happy  reflections  upon 
the  c|ucstit>n  of  the  connection  between  war  and  architecture.  He  said 
in  ])art : 

.\t  first  sii^lU  this  conjunction  seems  impossible,  but  serious  students  of 
our  art  will  realize  a  connection  as  intimate  as  that  between  cause  and 
effect. 

In  his  "Crown  of  \\"\\d  Olive,"  which  should  be  read  in  this  connection, 
Ruskin  says:  "All  the  pure  and  noble  arts  of  peace  are  founded  upon  war, 
no  preat  art  having  yet  arisen  upon  the  earth  save  among  a  nation  of 
soldiers." 

After  multiplying  historical  instances,  Ruskin  proceeds  to  discriminate: 

"This  is  not  true  of  all  war."  It  is  not  true  of  "the  barbarian  wolf-flock 
such  as  that  under  Genseric  or  Suwarrow :  nor  of  the  contest  of  ambitious 
nations  for  extension  of  power — none  of  such  forms  of  war  built  anything 
but  tombs." 

I  venture  to  present  to  you  three  phases  of  the  connection  between  war 
and  architecture  which  have  an  interest  relating  to  the  all-absorbing  and 
Titanic  struggle  now  proceeding. 

These  phases  of  our  art  indicate  it  as  alike  the  prophecy,  the  record  and 
the  result  of  war.  Because  "men  walk  as  prophecies  of  the  coming  age," 
architecture  and  sculpture  stand  in  the  very  forefront  of  revelation. 

They  are  the  largest  of  the  concrete  expressions  of  man's  mind,  and  if  in 
pre-war  days  our  philosophers  had  fitly  meditated  on  current  expression  of 
these  intimately  related  arts,  tlie  war  might  have  found  us  better  jjrepared. 
This  supposition  bccoiues  strengthened  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vagaries 
(■f  the  new  art  seen  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  which  indicated  so 
clearly  the  increasing  restlessness  of  the  modern  mind,  or  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  growing  decadence  of  latter  days  evidenced  in  the  sum]:)tuous 
shams  of  Xeo-Grec  or  the  strivings  to  express  idiosyncrasies  displayed  in 
cubist  and  impressionist  art  and  their  derivatives.  The  seal  of  absolute 
certainty  is  gained  when  we  view  such  a  monstrosity  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  as  was  wrought  in  (Germany  at  Liepzig  between  the  years  1898 
to  1913.  The  monument  had  as  its  architect  one  Bruno  Schmitz  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  sculptor,  Franz  Metzner.  It  is  a  monument  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Nations  as  (ierman  historians  persist  in  calling  the  struggle 
of  1813  in  the  plains  beside  Leijizig,  when  Napoleon  lost  the  day  I-"or  an 
extended  notice  of  its  crudely  brutal  and  revolting  architecture  I  nnist  refer 
you  to  The  .\rchitectural  Review  of  November,  1916.  The  author  of  the 
notice  there  describes  the  work  as  "No  memorial  of  the  glory  of  war,  but 
testimony  to  the  brutal  strength  of  a  military  despotism  that  fears  neither 
God  nor  man — a  negation  of  every  artistic  tradition  of  the  human  race ;  the 
freak  of  a  brilliant  brain  distorted  by  Treitschke  and  his  kind."  So  much 
for  the  architecture  of  the  \'olkerschlacht  denkniall.  The  main  gallery  of 
this  nauseating  artistic  offense  contains  four  large  groups  of  sculpture. 
One  rei)rcsents  the  fecundity  of  the  nations  by  a  seated  figure  suggestively 
Hermaphrodite  suckling  two  infants  who  claw  the  breasts  while  the  main 
figure,  in  an  agony  of  exhaustion,  digs  talon-like  toes  into  the  base  suppor- 
ing  this  revolting  and  decadent  composition. 

This  was  the  culminating  s])ecimen  of  alleged  art  in  Germany  before 
the  war  that  followed  the  so-called  .\rt  Xoveau.  It  was  fitly  ])receded  by 
the  Bismarck  memorial  finished  at  Hamburg  in  1906  and  was  foUow^ed  by 
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the  brutal,  clumsy  and  immense  wooden  idol  of  Hindenburc:  done  since  the 
beginning  of  war  in  Berlin. 

If,  as  the  German  Professor  Nippold  formerly  assured  the  world,  this 
war  lust  of  Germany  was  "a  system  complete  and  conscious  of  its  goal," 
then  you  will  see  that  the  spite  medals,  the  songs  of  hate  and  the  wooden 
idols  of  the  Germans  are  only  the  manifestation  as  those  earlier  memorials 
were  the  prophecies  of  the  present  holocaust  of  boys. 

Nothing"  to  parallel  these  things  is  found  in  other  lands  not  even  in  "The 
ramshackle  Empire." 

Now,  these  memorials  were  intended  as  records  of  the  German  past,  but 
actually  became  prophetic  of  the  future  of  Europe. 

Oi  architecture  as  recording  past  events  as  "fossil  history"  (not  as  a 
"drum  and  trumpet"  one )  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  record  of  war. 

As  a  record  of  current  events,  the  contemplation  of  some  architecture 
has  a  tragic  significance  for  us.  We  have  known  and  loved  the  masterpieces 
of  departed  spirits  on  the  Flanders'  plains,  and  the  destruction  of  these 
affects  us  almost  as  poignantly  as  the  loss  of  life,  the  reason  being  that  in 
those  venerated  stones  of  Ypres,  Louvain  and  wherever  else  the  desecrating 
and  desolating  feet  of  the  Hun  have  passed,  there  abode  a  very  spiritual 
incarnation  of  those  who  designed  them  in  beauty  and  wrought  and  built 
them  in  truth.  The  mental  and  moral  significance  of  those  ruined  shrines 
of  architecture  is,  however,  something  of  abiding  memory  and  human  in- 
terest though  their  material  form  is  lost. 

Philistines  may  object  to  such  a  sentiment  as  the  lavishing  upon  inani- 
mate things  of  emotions  only  properly  rendered  to  sentient  beings.  Such 
criticism  fails  to  recognize  the  profound  if  subconscious  influence  of  the 
inanimate  upon  the  sentient. 

Surely  the  first  fair-haired  Umbrian  presentation  of  the  Madonna  which 
begat  through  contemplation  a  race  corresponding  to  the  inanimate  ideal: 
or  the  finishing  of  the  "David,"  so  that  the  citizens  measured  time  for  long 
as  before  or  after  its  completion  by  lUionarotti  or  the  erection  of  a  Parthe- 
non, a  Potala,  a  Karnak  or  a  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  are  fitly  among 
the  events  and  things  that  rank  with  (as  some  are  indeed  reckoned  among) 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Recently  I  read  that  a  shell  had  destroyed 
the  little  church  at  Soignies  in  Belgium.  I  remember  a  sacristy  there,  where 
I  sat  worshiping  for  many  a  summer  day  the  choice  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance behind  one  who  had  arranged  and  carved  the  varying  outlines  of 
hundreds  of  oak  panels  with  a  hand  as  deft  and  sure  as  that  of  Jacopo  della 
Querela.  Now  the  work  is  no  more  and  the  world  is  much  poorer  in  that 
war  has  effaced  such  records.  These  can  never  be  restored.  Thus  war  is 
the  negation  of  the  human  record  in  architecture,  but  by  this  fact  it  inspires 
a  spirit  of  reconstruction  ;  in  emulation  of  departed  glories  it  has  destroyed ; 
that  has  produced  some  of  the  finest  memorials  of  our  race  in  all  times. 
There  were  times  when  our  art  was  defined  as  civil  and  militarv  and  of  its 
manifestations  in  the  latter  character  such  piles  at  the  Cathedral  at  AJbi, 
the  Castle  at  Carnarvon  and  such  persons  as  the  architect  of  H^agia  Sophia 
or  even  Vauban,  can  speak.  Those  who  live  in  security  sometimes  build 
flimsily  but  because  life  is  transient. 

"The  earth  builds  on   the  eartli.   castles  and   towers, 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  all  this  is  ours." 

C)f  architecture,  as  the  result  of  war  in  the  past,  time  forbids  speech  at 
lenglh — art,  history,  and  the  ancient  world  itself  abound  with  instances  and 
illustrations. 
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Will  tliis  war  result  in  iirnsiress  in  our  art? 

Certainly  it  will  proviile  many  constructive  opportunities.  In  as  far  as 
it  lias  provided  o])i)ortunities  for  heroism  and  chivalry  amongf  both  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  it  will  hear  fruit  in  imas,nnative  efforts  of  writers, 
painters  and  scul|)tors.  l'",\eu  now  si.nns  are  not  lackintj  of  a  present  day 
Renaissance  in  these  manifestations  of  romantic  art.  Shall  our  own  la;^  be- 
hind? We  trust  not !  The  blood  and  strife  of  religious  war  and  persecution 
long  ago  became  the  prime  mover  in  creating  in  this  land  far  from  the  scene 
of  strife  a  liomely  indigenous  art  which  is  our  pride  and  heritage. 

The  i)resent  strife  has  produced  a  new  military  architecture  in  reinforced 
concrete:  the  possibilities  of  steel  have  been  yet  further  e.xplored  to  give 
man  wings  and  fins  and  who  shall  say  what  may  result  from  such  things? 

The  aircraft  stations  of  the  future  may  inspire  some  Wren  to  produce 
new  glories  from  old  types  or  out  of  new  possibilities. 

* 

*  * 

Light  Weight  Concrete  for  Ship  Construction 

NL'.MKROL'S  studies  have  been  made  recently  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  light  weight  concrete  for  ship  construction.  The  Department  of 
Concrete  Ship  Construction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Emergency  Fleet  News,  has  succeeded  in  developing  an  ag- 
gregate weighing  only  70  per  cent  as  much  as  the  aggregate  commonly 
employed  in  concrete  construction,  which  is  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  strength  requirements. 

Tests  of  a  volcanic  scoria  from  New  Mexico,  made  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Texas,  indicated  that  this  material  would  give  a  concrete 
weighing  about  120  ]iounds  per  cubic  foot  and  having  a  compressive 
strength  of  ab')\e  4,000  i)ounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  28  days.  The 
volcanic  scoria  in  a  solid  condition  weighed  93.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Crushed  between  three-fourths  inch  and  one-eighth  inch  in  size  it  weighed 
3')  [jounds  ]ier  cubic  foot  loose;  the  screenings  passing  the  one-fourtli-inch 
screen  weighed  78  |)ounds  i)er  cubic  foot  loose.  Good  results  also  were  ob- 
tained from  tests  of  a  stanclstone  which  weighed  solid  137  pounds  per  cubic 
foot. 

Concrete  nunle  with  the  volcanic  scoria,  as  coarse  aggregate,  and  its 
screenings  as  fine  aggregate,  weighed  15  per  cent  less  and  had  12V4  ]jer  cent 
more  strength  than  a  limestone  concrete  made  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way.  The  cfincrete  made  of  crushed  sandstone  and  its  screenings 
weighed  10  ])er  cent  less  and  was  12.4  i)er  cent  stronger  than  a  similar  con- 
crete made  with  gravel  and  sand. 


Wire  and  Terra  Cotta  Fireproof  Lath 

.\  new  ty|)c  of  fireproof  lathing,  which  has  been  used  with  satislactory 
results  in  the  h-ast,  consists  of  a  rectangular  mesh  of  light  wires  with  cross- 
shaped  terra  cotta  tablets  baked  into  the  wires  at  the  intersections.  .\s  the 
tal)Iets  are  detached,  the  lath  can  be  handled  in  rolls.  The  terra  cntta  not 
only  stiffens  the  wire  but  furnishes  a  bond  for  the  plaster  so  thai  it  is  not 
necessary  to  force  the  mortar  through  the  mesh  to  form  a  key  on  the  back. 
This  lath  has  been  used  to  make  partitions,  the  lath  being  stretched  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  lloor  and  plaster  aiijilied  to  both  sides.  Its  use  for  this 
purpose  has  been  a])pro\ed  by  the  \'e\v  \'cirk  building  (le])artment. 
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Mobilizing  the  Art  Industries* 

By  RICHARD  F.  BACH,  Columbia  University 

IT  HAS  taken  us  a  long  time  to  find  out  that  when  the  nation  goes  to  war 
the  industrial  arts  perforce  go  with  it.  We  have  gone  into  European 
battlefields  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  while  at  home,  in  the  industrial  arts 
at  least,  we  have  allowed  our  development  in  the  last  quarter-century  to 
become  almost  ruthlessly  autocratic.  We  have  construed  democracy  to  imply 
the  extending  of  the  greatest  attainable  benefits  to  all  equally.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  industrial  arts 
field,  notably  in  those  contributing  to  home  furnishings,  the  greatest  benefits 
are  held  at  the  call  of  the  greatest  purses.  For  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  real 
benefit,  after  primary  utility  has  been  satisfied,  is  the  factor  of  satisfaction 
and  mental  improvement  growing  out  of  good  design.  I  can  say  without 
scruple  that  good  design  is  no  more  expensive  than  bad  design,  and  that  if 
good  designs  are  not  available  for  the  man  in  the  street,  the  system  which 
produces  these  designs  must  be  undemocratic  and  therefore  wrong. 

In  view  of  this  major  premise  it  is  obvious  that  the  matter  of  mobilizing 
the  industrial  arts  takes  on  a  much  larger  significance ;  for  it  implies  not  only 
that  the  fabric  of  production  (and  under  this  head  we  include  the  agencies 
of  distribution)  must  be  brought  to  the  pitch  of  highest  service  under  pres- 
ent exigencies,  but  that  the  fundamental  structure  of  both  producing  and  dis- 
tributing factors  requires  revision.  Mobilization  implies  the  achievement  of 
productive  efficiency  on  the  basis  of  maximum  effort  and  maximum  perform- 
ance, with  minimum  outlay  and  minimum  waste.  ]\Iobilization  requires  every 
force  and  quality  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  toward  a  service  ideal.  This 
service  ideal  the  industrial  art  field  in  America  has  made  practically  no  efifort 
to   attain. 

It  may  be  a  startling  assertion  to  make  that  the  machine  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  single  advantage  and  aid  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  civiliza- 
tion so  far  as  the  industrial  arts  are  concerned.  If  the  machine  is  to  be  ruled 
out  as  an  agent  of  productive  craftsmanship,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
mallet  and  chisel  must  also  be  laid  aside.  The  difference  is  in  degree  only. 
The  machine  makes  possible  unlimited  production.  Its  application  is  subject 
only  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  brain,  and  properly  used,  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
a  good  thing  sufficiently  to  make  it  possilile  to  carry  that  good  thing  to  the 
remotest  regions. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  machine  manufacture  of  industrial  art 
objects,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine ;  for  this  cannot  do  its  own  think- 
ing. If  the  machine  has  not  served  us  well,  it  is  because  we  have  projected 
into  the  cold  and  only  mechanically  responsive  lathe  and  loom  those  qualities 
of  animation  and  imagination  which  the  human  brain  alone  can  contribute. 
The  machine  has  been  nothing  more  than  the  apotheosis  of  mere  mechanical 
execution,  a  glorified  tool  which  may  be  made  practically  automatic,  but  whose 
finelv  articulated  motions  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  activity  of  the 
human  brain. 

When  the  machine  first  proved  its  worth  as  an  agent  of  production,  with 
characteristic  human  frailty  we  leaned  upon  it  too  heavily,  marveled  at  the 
wonderful  things  it  could  do,  and  all  but  forgot  that  before  the  fine  loom 
with  its  intricate  Jacquard  attachment  could  perform  its  office,  a  design  had 
first  to  be  made.  We  became  so  enamored  of  the  process  of  production  that 
the  more  important  factors  of  design  and  finish  were  obliged  to  yield  place. 

*  An  address  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Every  improvement  in  tlie  machinery  of  n^anufacturc  has  jnished  craftsman- 
ship further  into  the  hacki^rouiul.  has  developed  the  machine  operative,  and 
has  ahnost  ehminated  manual  industrial  art  production  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  made  possible  by  mechanical  execution.  It  is  high  time  that 
these  conditions  were  modified.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  advise  the  elimination 
of  the  machine  in  this  jirocess.  ]  shall  be  the  first  to  advise  that  with  the 
machine  as  one  of  the  agencies  of  ])roduction,  excellent  design  and  ultimate 
finish  of  industrial  art  objects  be  once  more  made  the  leading  considerations. 

Craftsmanship  can  never  again  mean  what  the  word  implied  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  the  commercial  value  of  the 
machine  is  one  reason :  democracy  is  another.  1  f  all  products  were  hand- 
made, could  we  all  afford  them?  Yet  does  not  the  poorest  among  us  feel 
that  he  is  entitled  to  these  products?  There  is  no  other  way  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  average  home  and  its  furnishings  than  through  the  niaciiine. 
It  becomes  our  task,  therefore  to  give  the  machine  its  proper  place  and  to 
revise  our  standards  of  craftsmanship  in  such  manner  that  the  craftsman- 
ship of  design  will  provide  for  the  imagination,  the  machine  for  the  me- 
chanical e.xecution,  and  the  human  hand  for  the  craftsmanship  of  manual 
revision  of  machine-made  products.  Thus  we  shall  harness  the  machine  to 
the  mind,  not  the  hand  to  the  machine.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  condition 
still  holds  true,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  industrial  arts  cannot 
realize  a  service  ideal,  for  they  will  be  controlled  by  those  conditions  which 
now  exist  and  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  misuse  or  abuse  of  the 
machine.  The  proper  coordination  of  machine  processes  with  effective  de- 
sign and  a  craftsman  re\'ision  of  the  finished  product  must  be  the  first  step 
in  mobilizing  the  industrial  arts. 

This  will  not  mean  the  elimination  of  the  craftsman  who  does  all  his 
work  in  various  degrees  without  the  aid  of  the  machine.  Of  craftsmen  in 
this  sense  we  shall  never  have  enough  and  we  need  large  numbers  of  them 
in  all  branches,  for  they  give  tone  to  American  design.  But  that  which  will 
assure  the  future  of  industrial  art  in  America  is  not  only  craftsman  execu- 
tion, but  the  craftsman  attitude  of  mind  toward  all  of  our  facilities,  design, 
materials,  and  tools,  and  these  tools  include  the  most  complex  machine  that 
can  possibly  be  devised.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  time-saver  is  a 
money-saver,  and  if  the  money  so  saved  is  used  only  in  ]iart  for  a  manual 
revision  of  the  mechanically  executed  object,  the  general  gain  in  the  long 
run  surely  will  be  a  positive  achievement. 

It  is  only  because  the  industrial  arts  have  not  hitherto  taken  their  proper 
place  in  the  scale  of  .Xmerican  life  that  now  in  war  times  certain  of  them 
have  been  clas.sed  by  the  national  government  as  non-essentials.  Manu- 
facturers have  not  been  able  to  prove  to  the  government  that  their  products 
make  for  mental  ec]uilibrium  in  time  of  peace  and  so  must  likewise  be  an 
asset  in  time  of  war.  'J"he  industrial  arts  have  been  in  our  national  life  only 
so  many  lines  of  manufacture.  They  have  not  demonstrated  that  they  are 
constituted  on  the  basis  of  that  same  fine  fiber  of  imagination  upon  whose 
maintenance  national  progress  depends,  whose  vitality  actuates  our  growth. 
Furthermore,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  this  felt  in  such  manner  as 
to  impress  upon  the  government,  and  the  peojile  as  well,  the  fact  that  if 
their  course  is  now  interru])ted,  an  economic  disadvantage  after  the  war 
will  result,  and  the  nation  will  be  deprived  of  at  least  this  exem])lification  of 
its  esthetic  or  si)iritual  side. 

But  reliance  upon  the  machine  has  brcmght  other  difficulties.  One  of 
these  is  seen  in  the  present  character  of  the  agencies  of  distribution,  by 
which  I  mean  the  methods  of  bringing  furniture  and  other  industrial  art 
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products  to  the  people.  The  rapidity  of  turning'  over  raw  material  into  fin- 
ished articles  that  bring  a  quick  cash  return  has  enticed  manufacturers  and 
their  abettors,  the  dealers,  into  making-  supreme  efforts  to  catch  the  public 
eye  by  novelties,  and  the  public  purse  by  low  prices  and  exuberant  carvings, 
colorings,  and  the  like.  Those  from  whom  we  buy  are  now  our  arbiters  of 
taste.  Unless  we  have  something  special  made,  we  can  buy  only  what  they 
have  to  sell.  If  we  should  want  a  few  yards  of  curtain  goods  at  a  certain 
very  modest  price  to  hang  at  the  window  of  a  skilled  mechanic's  llat,  we 
should  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  simple  yet  not  tawdry  de- 
sign. If  this  same  mechanic  is  to  repaper  his  rooms,  he  can  select  only 
from  the  landlord's  book  of  patterns,  which  is  an  inspiring  text  book  of 
what  wall-paper  ought  not  to  be.  Such  instances  are  too  patent  wherever 
we  turn. 

These  novelties  are  furnished  on  the  basis  of  the  customary  misstatement 
that  they  are  "what  the  people  want."  May  I  suggest  the  revision  that  they 
are  what  the  people  can  get?  By  providing  such  things  as  part  of  a  con- 
sistent policy,  distributing  agencies,  dealers,  and  others  in  the  same  field  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  conspiring,  however  unconsciously,  to  keep  pub- 
He  taste  at  a  low  level.  The  manufacturer  and  the  distributor  cannot  wait 
for  the  public  to  say  what  it  wants :  their  taste  must  be  better  than  the  pub- 
lic's, and  they  must  anticipate  its  wants.  To  be  sure,  the  general  standard 
of  taste  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  industrial  arts  are  concerned,  is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  boast  of.  Fifth  Avenue  is  not  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
.\merica.    The  real  average  would  be  nearer  the  other  side  of  town. 

But  is  it  not  the  manufacturer's  province  to  make  well-designed  things? 
Assuredly  it  is,  but  very  few  manufacturers  sell  to  the  people.  They  sell  to 
vhe  middlemen,  and  the  middleman's  standard  of  appreciation,  based  on 
contour,  color,  and  style,  is  a  very  puny  thing  compared  to  his  standard  as 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  mark  on  the  price  tag  when  it 
is  sold.  Dealers  and  distributors  generally  have  not  insisted  upon  quality  of 
design.  Quality  of  execution,  workmanship,  materials,  they  know  how  to 
gauge,  for  these  are  dispensed  on  a  sell-by-weight  standard:  but  that  in- 
definable quality  of  taste  they  cannot  gauge,  and  so  but  few  of  their  number 
know  how  to  buy  and  sell  in  terms  of  taste.  The  manufacturers,  then,  can 
provide  only  what  these  distributors  will  sell ;  and  in  fairness  to  the  latter 
it  should  be  said  that  under  present  conditions  it  will  require  some  courage, 
not  to  mention  some  knowledge,  on  their  part  to  convince  their  patrons,  the 
]nirchasing  public,  that  the  better  thing  is  not  necessarily  the  more  expen- 
sive thing  or  the  more  elaborate  thing. 

In  the  reaching  for  novelt)',  the  manufacturers  have  established  an  un- 
savory system  of  competition,  and  at  present  a  new  "line"  of  designs  is 
brought  out  each  year.  In  certain  fields  two  new  lines  are  issued  annually. 
For  commercial  reasons  the  lines  must  differ  radically  in  order  to  command 
attention.  Short-sighted  business  does  not  see  that  the  more  often  you  call 
a  person's  attention  to  inferior  things  the  less  attention  you  will  get  each 
time.  Arbitrary  concoction  of  styles  in  furniture  and  furnishings  twice  a 
year  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  procedures  as  to  time,  talent,  materials, 
and  money  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  .American  manufacturing 
world.  Two  new  lines  each  year  signify  nothing  less  than  two  backward 
steps  each  year.  Out  of  such  processes  we  cannot  achie\'e  a  steady  historic 
growth  which  will  merit  the  stamp  "American." 

In  the  abuse  of  the  machine,  in  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  pro- 
cesses and  methods  which  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  niachine's 
scope  has  brought  into  existence,  we  have  run  the  gamut  of  historic  styles 
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of  design  to  a  point  of  nausea.  A  score  of  styles  with  whose  invention  we 
had  nothing  to  do.  styles  representing  civilizations,  systems  of  government, 
conununities.  people  long  dead,  have  been  made  to  do  duty  in  a  twentieth 
century  nf  subways,  aerojilanes,  and  sell-starting  automolnles.  Let  us  say 
the  first  series  oi  reiietitions  of  past  styles  takes  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  second  series  will  surely  last  but  ten,  for  we  shall  know  them  too  well 
by  then.  The  third  repetition  may  last  but  three  seasons ;  the  fourth  will  be 
a  pandemonium.  I  must  confess  that  in  the  resurrection  of  dekd  styles,  in 
the  manufacture  of  "ijeriods"  which  their  alleged  inventors  never  knew,  in 
the  arbitrary  cataloging  of  .style  ear-marks.  Louis  X\T  fluted  legs  of  chairs, 
.\dam  Coni])o  ornament  on  ceilings,  and  what  not  else  of  the  familiar  gim- 
crack  of  styles  made  for  the  exalted  few  of  another  day.  I  can  see  but  little 
hope  for  an  American  mode  of  expression.  In  this  whole  proceeding  the 
machine  has  been  abused.  It  has  been  made  the  agent  for  spreading  upon 
the  land  a  myriad  of  inferior  objects  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
having  been  copied. 

This,  then,  points  another  solution  for  our  present  problem,  namely,  to 
a])pn>ximate  the  service  ideal  by  the  reduction  of  waste  in  materials,  waste 
in  time  and  mtjiiey,  waste  motion  in  distributing  furniture  and  furnishings, 
in  terms  of  ])resent  national  recpiirements.  One  good  "line"  of  design  a  year 
is  worth  more  than  two  mediocre  ones;  and  a  steady  improvement  along 
certain  well-established  lines  from  year  to  year  will  be  the  greatest  force 
for  American  education  in  this  direction  that  has  ever  been  set  in  motion. 
It  is  beyond  cpiestion  the  duty  oi  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  com- 
bine in  order  to  accomplish  tlie  elimination  of  the  present  enormous  waste 
of  materials  due  to  the  carrying  in  their  stock  of  large  numbers  of  inferior 
pieces.  I  can  mention,  for  instance,  a  single  concern  which  carries  about 
7.000  designs  of  furniture  in  its  regular  stock.  Only  4,-KX)  of  these  are  on 
what  is  called  the  "active  list."  namely,  items  regularly  in  demand.  Of  the 
other  i.^iOO  a  few  no  doubt  would  have  to  be  carried  for  occasional  demand. 
The  remainder  represents  what  the  designer  calls  "the  gallery  of  forlorn 
hopes."  They  were  made  in  response  to  present  conditions  which  demanded 
two  new  lines  of  design  each  year.  They  did  not  "take,"  and  so  they  are 
put  down  on  the  debit  list  as  someone's  error  in  judging  the  market. 

Is  it  logical  to  assume  that  there  can  be  a  semi-annual  market  in  the 
arts?  Is  there  anything  constructive  in  the  willful  "creation"  of  designs  at 
such  short  intervals,  when  there  is  a  premium  on  being  "different,"  and 
when  all  agencies  concerned — excejit  the  ])u!)lic,  of  course — consider  each 
line  of  designs  a  gamble?  .\t  least  under  war  conditions.  I  cannot  see 
.Americanism  in  this  procedure.  I  can  see  only  waste  and  an  economic 
whirlpool  ahead.  In  all  fields  .\merican  life  has  accorded  itself  with  the 
needs  of  the  moment,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  its  fabric  for  the  time  after  the  job  over  there  shall  have  been  finished. 
r.ut  in  the  ])rogress  of  .\merica  toward  the  democratic  goal,  the  industrial 
arts  agencies  of  manufacture  and  distribution  are  now  sadly  out  of  tune. 
This  is  not  only  a  cpiestion  of  bonds  and  thrift  stamps;  these  mean  cash. 
The  grim  realit\'  of  war  makes  us  take  count  of  our  faculties  so  that  each 
may  realize  its  greatest  i)otential  energ}'.  and  in  the  industrial  arts  this 
energy  means  action. 

When  the  declaration  of  .\])ril.  l'>17,  made  us  a  ])arty  to  the  ideals  to  be 
maintained  by  the  crushing  of  militarism,  we  had  to  face  the  world,  so  far 
as  our  industrial  arts  are  concerned,  with  nothing  hut  our  machines  and  our 
bare  hands.  We  found  that  our  designers  were  chiefly  of  European  train- 
ing.    We  found  that  we  had  no  schools  to  train  Americans  to  take  their 
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places.  \\' e  found  that  without  the  antiques  from  abroad  it  seemed  ahnost  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  standard  of  desig-n  in  the  products  we  turned  out. 
So  long-  have  we  been  satisfied  with  the  "good-enough."  with  "that-will-do- 
for-now,"  that  we  have  never  looked  ahead  to  that  time  when  we  should 
have  to  be  self-sufficient.  That  is  where  we  find  ourselves  now,  still  grovel- 
ing under  the  curse  of  the  average,  the  greatest  industrial  nation  without  an 
industrial  art. 

Herein  lies  the  real  difficulty,  namely,  to  adjust  our  minds  to  the  convic- 
tion which  makes  for  the  production  of  the  very  best  on  the  basis  of  the 
finest  facilities  and  equipment  that  can  possibly  be  obtained.  If  we  accept 
the  theory  that  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  us,  we  shall  soon  have  an  in- 
dustrial art  which  we  can  gladly  call  our  own.  But  so  that  we  may  find  out 
what  is  good,  industrial  arts  must  be  mobilized  and  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
Now  is  the  time. 

One  suggestion  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  namely  that 
afifecting  the  manufacturers  and  distributors.  The  second  main  line  must 
be  a  campaign  of  education.  Xot  a  single  great  thing'  has  been  done  to 
enlist  public  understanding  and  help  without  a  campaign  of  education. 
Americans  were  not  accustomed  to  buying  government  bonds  and  saving 
quarters ;  but  a  nation-wide  campaign,  figured  on  the  basis  of  both  crowd 
and  individual  psychology,  has  educated  us  to  a  real  appreciation  and  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  nation.  Publicity  has  helped.  So  it  is  in  the  indus- 
trial arts.  The  saving  of  so  many  dollars,  by  reducing  over-production,  and 
cutting  down  "markets"  and  "lines,"  are  all  of  insignificant  proportions 
compared  with  the  great  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  general  elevation  of 
public  taste.  By  maintaining  a  steady  development  of  excellent  design  and 
execution,  manufacturers  and  distributors  can  largely  contribute ;  but  the 
campaign  of  education  is  for  the  public  at  large  and  for  designers  in  par- 
ticular. To  accomplish  this  there  are  needed  several  kinds  of  agencies  of 
instruction.  The  effect  of  some  of  these  will  be  immediate.  The  value  of 
others  will  be  seen  only  in  the  work  of  years. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  schools,  schools,  always  schools.  There  can  not 
be  too  many.  We  need  schools  that  teach  design  for  a  purpose  and  execute 
that  purpose  in  material  form.  I  visualize  an  ideal  time  when  every  city  of 
30,000  shall  have  an  industrial  arts  school  teaching  the  artistic  advantages 
of  the  materials  and  type  of  skill  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity:  a  school 
of  furniture  design  in  Grand  Rapids,  a  school  of  lace  design  in  Philadelphia, 
a  school  of  pottery  design  in  Trenton — these  are  but  suggestions.  But  let 
us  not  wait  for  state  subsidy.  A  young  republic  seems  to  be  too  busy  with 
other  things  to  provide  money  for  these  purposes  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Aldermen,  assemblymen,  congressmen  may  be  politically  exalted :  but 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  industrial  arts  they  are  but  part  of  the  public. 
The  real  support  must  come  from  those  who  are  in  authority  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  our  great  cities,  and  the  backbone  of  the  educational 
imdertaking  must  be  a  subsidy  from  those  agencies  which  profit  from  the 
industrial  arts  directl}',  namely  the  producing  and  distributing  agencies. 
In  these  days  of  billions,  it  should  be  a  small  matter  to  provide  an  appro- 
priation of  half  a  million  dollars  to  found  a  worth-while  school,  let  us  say, 
one  thousand  dollars  apiece  from  five  hundred  manufacturers.  This  is 
where  the  real  support  must  be  found,  and  in  this  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors will  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the  American  people,  and  surely 
they  owe  us  sonie  return  for  their  abuse  of  the  machine  these  many  years. 
This  is  said  in  a  kindly  spirit,  for  I  know  too  many  of  them.  I  know  them 
to  be  earnest  men  of  energy  and  ideals.    lUit  thev  have  not  seen  as  vet  which 
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way  their  duty  lies.  I  know  that  our  jjreat  universities  will  welcome  such 
schools  opcn-arnied  and  offer  aid  in  their  establishment.  In  our  large  cities 
there  are  unlimited  facilities  for  their  development.  Teachers  can  surely 
be  obtained.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  establish  such  schools  during  the 
war. 

But  there  are  more  immediate  aids  in  the  mobilization  process.  We  need 
•ndustrial  art  museums.  To  be  sure,  these  cannot  be  made  over  night,  but 
our  great  collections  can  be  utilized  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  It 
should  be  the  most  urgent  undertaking  of  every  museum  containing  furni- 
ture, textiles,  or  any  other  objects  which  could  serve  as  examples,  to  make 
these  directly  available  through  the  cstablisliniont  of  a  bureau  of  industrial 
art  by  giving  instruction,  not  as  something  banded  down  from  above,  as  it 
were,  in  "high-brow"  fashion,  but  by  meeting  manufacturers  and  designers 
halfway,  the  latter  offering  the  materials  and  means  of  execution,  the 
museum  offering  the  model  and  the  inspirational  help.  Only  in  this  way 
can  museums  escape  the  usual  criticism  that  they  are  but  fossil  collections. 
Let  each  museum  estalilisli  a  clearing-house  for  information  on  design  and 
styles.  Let  there  be  frequent  exhibitions  of  the  best  in  current  American 
industrial  art.  Let  there  be  exhibits  showing,  by  comparison,  let  us  say 
what  the  laborer  usually  j^laces  in  his  flat,  and  what  in  terms  of  good  design 
he  could  place  there  at  no  greater  outlay  of  his  earnings.  The  museums 
have  one  of  the  finest  o])portunities  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  a  public 
institution  to  render  public  service  in  this  respect,  and  this  extension  of 
their  present  scojie  will  involve  but  a  small  item  of  expenditure. 

Then  there  are  the  stores  and  the  factories.  In  both  of  these  great 
efforts  have  already  been  put  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  welfare  of  their 
employees  and  for  continuing  their  education.  In  many  places  salesman- 
ship is  taught.  But  in  how  many  factories  do  the  machine  operatives  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  that  the  product  of  the  intricate  mechanism  which 
their  own  hands  control  began  in  the  suggestion  of  some  one's  brain? 
Machine  operatives  have  been  debased  to  a  grade  less  than  that  of  a  skilled 
mechanic.  The  machine  ciperative  is  so  engrossed  in  harnessing  up  his 
thread-pulling  attachment  that  he  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  value  of  the 
executed  textile  design. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  here,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
department  store  and  in  stores  devoted  to  individual  types  of  articles.  In 
how  many  furniture  departments  can  we  find  sales  jiersons  who  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  design?  So  long  as  a  thing  is  Heppel- 
white  or  Oueen  ,\nne  their  curiosity  is  satisfied.  Their  history  may  help 
them  out:  but,  failing  this,  they  would  hardly  know  why  Queen  Anne  had  a 
style  of  her  own,  and  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  Edward  VH  or  of  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted.  In  the  factories  and  in  the  stores  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  also  have  splendid  opportunities  for  increasing  the  standard  of 
American  taste,  and  this  again  at  a  minimum  outlay.  The  department 
stores  above  all  have  a  s])ecial  task  before  them  in  this  jiarticular  field  be- 
cause they  sell  articles  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  which,  when  co- 
ordinated, provide  a  com])lete  interior,  so  that  their  cmjilovees  in  all  depart- 
ments need  to  know  more  than  the  character  of  the  objects  they  themselves 
sell,  namely,  something  of  the  relation  of  various  types  of  pieces  to  one 
another. 

In  all  of  these  solutions  are  indicated  ways  of  mobilizing,  of  American- 
izing, the  industrial  arts.  (Jnly  by  taking  advantage  of  such  opjiortunities 
can  the  |)ossibiIities  of  American  design  be  realized.  In  inchistrial  art 
mobilization  means  not  only  assistance  during  the  war,  but  pre])aredness 
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for  reconstruction  after  the  war.  A  campaign  of  education  will  meet  this 
end,  but  it  must  be  begun  at  once.  All  of  us  are  talking  about  it.  Manufac- 
turers, dealers,  designers,  writers,  teachers  have  urged  it.  Of  these  only  two 
have  the  funds  to  put  it  through,  if  it  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  great  school.  Let 
Ihe  manufacturers  and  dealers  come  forward,  perhaps  in  groups  in  their 
respective  branches ;  let  them  realize  that  good  design  will  bring  them 
greater  cash  returns,  that  schools  of  industrial  art  are  an  investment. 
.\merican  taste  is  advancing.  American  taste  will  a<lvance  constantly ;  and 
it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  after  the  war  if  Ameri- 
can taste  must  again  go  to  Europe  for  its  industrial  art  products.  For  the 
industrial  arts  the  war  after  the  war.  which  has  so  often  been  mentioned,  will 
too  soon  become  a  reality.  The  great  nations  of  Europe  are  aware  of  its 
significance.  Everywhere  war  cripples  are  being  taught  craftsmanship  of 
various  kinds.  France  has  filled  her  schools  of  industrial  art  with  girls 
so  that  the  creative  art  fiber  of  the  nation  shall  be  kept  intact.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  English  government  German  methods  of  production  are 
being  studied,  so  that  these  may  be  taken  advantage  of  while  F2nglish 
character  is  maintained.  Recent  numbers  of  an  English  textile  periodical 
are  filled  with  illustrations  of  German  industrial  schools.  Do  you  suppose 
that  inside  the  iron  ring  which  now  encircles  her  Germany  has  been  idle? 
Let  us  learn  from  the  enemy ! 

At  the  beginning  our  cry  was,  "Wake  up !  America."  Now  from  Europe 
comes  the  cry,  "Speed  up!  America."  Hut  in  the  industrial  arts  we  must 
consider  not  only  the  service  now,  but  also  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the 
country  afterward.  So  in  the  industrial  arts  we  must  not  only  wake  up  and 
speed  up.  but  we  must  also  build  up.  Propagation  of  industrial  art  for  the 
increase  of  public  taste  toward  the  establishment  of  Americanism  in  design 
is  a  war  emergencv. 

Modern  Appliances  Used  in  Shipyards 

SHIP  construction  all  along  the  F^acific  Coast  from  \'ancouver  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  year  ha?  jumped  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  times  past,  before  the  new  speed  tools  were  invented,  it  took  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  year,  and  often  more,  to  build  a  good-sized  steel  freighter. 
With  the  advent  of  the  pneumatic  hammers  and  riveters,  oxy-acetylene  burn- 
ers, etc.  and  more  modern  methods  generallv,  steel  ships  have  been  built 
from  keel  to  stack  in  as  short  a  time  as  thirty  days,  and  the  record  is  being 
constantly  lowered  on  the  different  sizes  of  vessels.  Frame  moulds  are  now 
made  in  the  mold-lofts  for  all  purposes,  such  as  marking  the  outline  of  the 
frames  on  the  landing  slabs,  and  for  marking  the  rivet  holes,  positions  of 
plates,  landings,  stringers,  etc..  on  the  frame  after  bending.  The  time  saved 
by  the  adoption  of  this  principle  is  about  one-half. 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  only  a  few  men  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  shi|ibnil(ling  practice, 
therefore  the  utilizing  of  moulds  for  almost  all  steel  work  tends  to  prevent 
mistakes  by  unskilled  hands  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  plates  and  steel 
to  be  fabricated  in  advance  of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  work  of  erecting 
the  vessel.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  standardizing  of  the  working  draw- 
ings, whereby  as  many  of  the  moulds  as  are  required  are  available  for  repeat 
or  universal  work,  thus  making  one  mould  do  the  work  of  several. 

In  some  yards  the  shell  plating,  bulkheads,  tank  tops,  decks,  deck  houses, 
etc.,  are  fabricated  from  moulds  issued  from  the  loft,  where  the  plates  are 
expanded  and  laid  out  in  their  true  shape.     However,  this  custom  is  not  fol- 
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lowed  to  the  letter  in  most  sliiiivanls.  I'^ormeily  nianlioles  and  lightcninfj 
holes  were  ]ninclied  out.  which  necessitated  the  chiseling  hy  hand  of  the 
ragged  edges ;  also  many  holes  found  necessary  after  the  work  was  in  jjlace 
had  to  be  hand-cut,  which  was  a  slow  and  difficult  method.  Tliis  has  been 
done  away  with  by  the  use  of  oxy-acetylene  torches,  which  cut  the  holes  in 
very  nnich  shorter  time  and  in  a  way  that  obviates  all  trimming.  Hand  ham- 
mers have  been  almost  relegated  to  the  junU  pile  by  the  use  of  the  automatic 
compressed-air-driven  tyi)e.  Pneumatic  hand  tools  for  caulking,  cutting  and 
chipping  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  hammers  and  chisels.  Permanent 
rollers  have  been  fitted  to  the  punching  machines,  so  that  where  half  a  dozen 
men  were  foniierly  ief|uired  to  feed  the  machine,  the  work  is  now  done  by 
one  man.  Instead  of  following  the  former  system  of  niching  the  sections  of 
plate  with  a  chisel  antl  quarter  hammer,  and  then  breaking  off  the  fragments. 
circular  saws  of  mild  steel,  driven  at  high  speed,  are  used  for  the  cutting  of 
shapes,  such  as  channels,  T-bars.  H-sections,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  the  demand  for  rapid  delivery  of  steel  cargo 
vessels  to  offset  the  work  of  the  sea-raiders  has  created  an  urgency  for  the 
installation  of  every  modern  appliance  in  ship  construction  not  dreamed  of 
five  years  ago.  That  this  necessity  is  being  so  quickly  met  speaks  well  for 
the  scientific  .engineering  ability  of  the  nation. 


Draftsman  Builds  Fabricated  Ship 

George  Sydney  Thompson,  a  junior  draftsman  employed  in  the  Statis- 
tical Section  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  devoted  his  vacation  re- 
cently'  to  the  building  of  a  model  ship.  The  ship  has  been  i)resented  to  Mr. 
Schwab,  says  the  Emergency  k'leet  News. 

Young  Thompson  a  few  months  ago  knew  nothing  at  all  about  ship- 
building. His  model  is  very  nearly  a  duplicate  of  the  flat-deck  fabricated 
ship  being  built  for  the  emergency  fleet.  It  is  camouflaged  and  equipped 
with  "wireless."  Ciuns  are  mounted  fore  and  aft  and  the  boat  in  every  de- 
tail is  pronounced  correct  by  men  familiar  with  ship  construction. 

Thompson  is  the  son  of  a  scenery  artist  at  a  theater  in  Washington,  1).  C. 
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Problems  of  the  Concrete  Ship 

By  RUSSEL  J.  BORHEK 

THE  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  shipbuilding  has  been  recognized  by 
the  engineer  for  the  past  few  years.  Co-ordinated  efifort  of  investiga- 
tion and  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  extensive  experiments  have  caused 
this  most  promising  field  of  construction  to  lag  behind  that  of  any  other  en- 
gineering efifort. 

Much  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  tlie  behavior  of  wood  and  steel 
vessels  under  service  conditions,  particularly  as  to  strains  due  to  launching, 
docking,  cargo  carrying  and  wave  action.  The  desirable  qualities  of  rein- 
forced concrete  to  withstand  these  stresses  is  borne  out  by  test  results  and 
practice,  treating  the  subject  piecemeal  and  not  as  a  homogeneous  structure. 
From  a  design  and  structural  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  concrete  ship. 

The  usual  hastily  drawn  conclusion  that  the  material  will  not  do  is  not 
well  founded  and  is  not  substantiated  by  a  careful  analytic  survey  or  under- 
standing of  the  design  or  structural  possibilities  of  this  most  promising 
material.  In  any  engineering  structure  a  minimom  of  material  so  disposed 
to  give  a  maximum  of  efficiency  luidcr  the  stresses  the  structure  is  lilcely  to 
bear  is  the  object  sought.  This  is  more  than  a  truism  in  the  construction  of  a 
ship,  whether  it  be  of  steel,  wood  or  concrete. 

The  main  stresses  in  a  ship  are  longitudinal,  transverse  and  so-called  local 
stresses.  The  longitudinal  stresses  tend  to  distort  the  ship  by  bending  the 
decks,  plating  and  sides,  causing  alternating  tensile  and  compressive  stresses 
in  these  parts.  The  longitudinal  stiffening  members,  keel,  keelsons  and  string- 
ers connecting  the  plating,  tend  to  equalize,  compensate  and  distribute  these 
stresses  in  the  most  effective  manner.  In  a  steel  ship  the  plating  riveted  to 
the  longitudinal  members  is  a  region  of  weakness  and  has  to  he  reinforced 
with  numerous  plates  to  give  the  stift'ening  effect  demanded  to  prevent  the 
buckling  of  the  plate  between  the  stiffening  members.  In  a  wood  ship  the 
longitudinal  planking  (framed  the  same  way)  and  held  by  numerous  bolts, 
pins  and  fastenings  has  a  tendency  to  slide  and  the  seams  open  up.  This  is 
resisted  to  a  degree  by  the  caulking  and  fastenings. 

At  the  bilges  a  wood  ship  is  noticeably  weak  and  much  additional  timber 
and  iron  used  at  this  point  to  give  required  stiffness  and  strength.  The 
pounding  strains  on  the  bottom,  causing  an  in-and-out  working  of  the  plate, 
cause  loosening  of  rivets  and  open  seams.  These  weaknesses  should  be 
greatly  alleviated  by  a  better  stress  distribution  in  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. The  heavy  shear  stresses  that  are  always  present  at  the  quarter 
points,  due  to  the  excess  dead  load  at  these  points,  are  readily  distributed  by 
increased  thickness  and  sufficient  reinforcings  of  the  side  shell  plating.  The 
transverse  stresses  tending  to  defomi  the  ship's  sides  and  bottom,  due  to 
w^ater  pressure,  wave  action  or  unequal  distribution  of  loads,  is  resisted  by 
the  transverse  frame  members  in  both  the  wood  and  steel  ship. 

In  the  wood  and  steel  ship  these  members  are  made  up  of  a  continuation 
of  members  connected  together  by  rivets,  dowels  or  pins.  Intermediate  mem- 
bers cut  between  give  these  members  additional  stiffness.  At  the  decks,  deck 
beams  or  between  decks  cargo  beams  hold  these  transverses  in  place  con- 
nected by  brackets  or  knees.  The  transverse  members  of  the  concrete  ship 
are  continuous  and  homogeneous  pieces,  together  with  their  connections,  and 
give  increased  strength  and  stift'ness  without  resorting  to  rivets,  bolts,  pins 
or  dowels. 

Many  of  the  structural  parts  of  wood  and  steel  ships  are  so  cut  away  to 
afford  connections  that  the  materials  are  necessarilv  weakened.     .\t  the  stem 
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of  the  sliii)  strains  (liie  to  tlie  niddir  arc  resisted  by  the  stiffeniiitj  effect  of 
increased  \\oot  plale.  transom  ])late  and  additional  bracketing  to  Y  to  connect 
stern  frame ;  are  equally  advantaj,a'oiis  in  concrete. 

Concrete,  when  not  strained  beyond  the  yield  point,  reinforced  with  steel 
possesses  a  marked  degree  of  elasticity.  The  so-called  stretch  of  concrete 
enables  one  to  strain  concrete  to  a  point  Iwyond  that  of  the  iniaginalion  of 
the  earliest  designers  and  builders. 

In  ship  construction  the  alternating  stresses  caused  by  the  siiij)  riding  on 
or  between  waves  is  taken  care  of  by  |)lacing  the  reinforcings  in  l)()th  the  to]) 
and  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  members.  The  decks,  deck  beams  and  side 
plating  must  undergo  severe  strains  and  as  a  consequence  must  be  connected 
with  heavy  transverse  members  which  submit  these  strains  to  the  <lecks  and 
side  stringers.  The  stanchions  or  posts  supporting  the  deck  beams  and  stif- 
fening the  hull  in  a  vertical  direction  are  also  used  to  good  advantage  at  the 
position  of  the  bulkheads.  The  above  conditions  can  readily  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  combination  of  steel  and  concrete,  provitled  the  concrete  is  of  excellent 
quality,  dense  and  homogeneous  and  the  steel  reinforcings  properly  disbursed 
and  stressed  a  moderate  amount. 

The  concrete  stresses  must  naturally  be  high,  otherwise  an  excessively 
heavy  structure.  This  is  procurable  only  by  concrete  capable  of  safe  working 
stresses  of  1,000  pounds  to  1,200  pounds  square  inch  in  compression.  Con- 
crete is  noticeably  weak  in  tension  and  as  a  result  steel  is  ahvays  used  to  resist 
tensile  stresses.  Many  recent  tests  of  flat  slabs  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
u.sual  assumptions  that  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  unit  compressive 
stresses  of  500  to  800  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  concrete  and  a  unit  of 
stress  of  from  16.000  pounds  to  18,000  pounds  in  the  steel.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  steel  stresses  are  much  lower  and  the  concrete  stresses  in  many 
instances  considerablj'  higher. 

With  concrete  of  the  (jualitv  we  would  use  in  ship  construction  we  would 
demand  a  compressive  strength  of  4,000  to  .^.000  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
thirty  days.  A  concrete  of  this  quality  would  hardiv  show  indications  of 
cracking  or  failure  under  a  compressive  stress  of  less  than  one-third  its  ulti- 
mate strength  and  a  steel  stress  of  10,000  to  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  steel  reinforcings  would  be  proi)erly  disbursed,  preferably  small  in  size 
and  great  in  number.  The  additional  bond  adhesion  given  by  a  number  of 
small  bars  rather  than  the  adhesion  of  fewer  and  larger  bars,  togctlier  with 
the  distribution  of  any  possible  cracking  of  a  large  field,  would  he  to  great 
advantage  in  the  structure. 

A  concrete  of  this  quality  would  undoubtedly  prevent  the  percolation  of 
water,  but  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  dampproof  and  as  a  consecnience 
it  would  be  advisable  to  use  galvanized  reinforcings  or  metals  coated  with 
pure  iron.  'Jlie  bond  stresses  developed  would  undoubtedly  be  large  and  as 
the  .sections  are  thin,  corrugated  or  twisted,  steel  would  be  necessary,  .\lter- 
nating  stresses  with  the  constant  change  of  direction  of  the  stresses  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  pro])er  ]>lacenient  of  steel. 

The  difficulties  of  construction,  such  as  the  proper  spacing  and  holding  in 
place  of  the  reinforcements  during  construction,  would  demand  considerable 
more  skill  than  is  usually  practiced.  The  difficulty  of  proportioning,  mixing 
and  i)lacing  (tamping)  every  batch  of  concrete  to  attain  identical  restdts  can- 
not be  underestimated.  The  i)lacing  of  the  semi-j)lastic  sticky  concrete, 
together  with  the  profusion  of  the  steel,  would  demand  more  labor  energv 
and  imi)rovcd  means  than  is  now  practiced.  Probably  jineumatic  tamping 
and  rolling,  together  with  the  cement  gun,  for  u.se  on  thin  vertical  surfaces, 
would  materially   assist  in  surmounting  some  of  the  difficulties.     A   surface 
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skin,  very  dense  yet  elastic,  is  quite  within  the  reahn  of  possibihties  and  is 
one  of  tlie  outstanding  factors  in  refined  concrete  construction,  whether  it  be 
to  resist  acid,  alkah  or  sea  water. 

The  "hogging"  and  "sagging"  strains  should  not  induce  stresses  of  more 
than  900  to  950  pounds  per  square  inch  in  tension  and  compression  in  the 
concrete  in  decks,  keel,  keelsons,  etc.  The  tension  in  the  deck  under  "hog- 
ging" and  tension  in  keel  under  "sagging"  can  readily  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  reinforcings.  A  gang  of  150  men,  together  with  at  least  six  inspectors, 
could  build  a  vessel  of  this  kind  in  from  sixty  to  ninet\-  days  with  the  launch- 
ing ways  completed  and  the  materials  assembled. 

The  ship  should  be  at  least  one  month  old  before  launching,  as  the  con- 
crete would  have  to  be  sufficientlv  hardened  to  withstand  the  launching 
strains. 

*  * 

Architects  May  Advertise  and  Still  be  in 
Good  Standing 

THE  recent  action  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  removing  the 
ban  on  advertising  for  its  members,  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  the  East  and  has  provoked  editorial  comments  from  some  of 
the  big  metropolitan  newspapers.  A  Philadelphia  paper  recently  printed 
the  following. 

Philadelphia  architects,  as  well  as  others  throughout  the  country,  are  now 
privileged  to  advertise  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  idea  that  advertising  is 
"unethical"  has  apparently  been  knocked  in  the  head  since  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  has  officially  lifted  the  ban  on  advertising  through  abolition  of  its 
"anti-advertising  canon." 

The  Institute  doesn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  advocates  advertising  by  its  members; 
neither  does  it  promulgate  any  rule  against  it.  The  organization  leaves  the  matter 
of  advertising  entirely  up  to  the  individual  member. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  its  official  journal,  the  Institute's  stand  on  advertising  is 
made  plain  in  this  manner: 

"An  old  tradition  will  be  thought,  by  many,  to  have  been  done  away  with  and  a 
great  step  forward  to  have  been  taken.  But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  institute 
has  taken  a  new  stand,  which  is  indicative  of  a  Ijroader  spirit  and  a  more  democratic 
tendency,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  spirit  of  tradition  has  been  discarded.  It 
was  born  in  a  very  simple  way  and  was  cherished  by  a  group  of  men  who  held  high 
professional  ideals  and  who  had  an  instinct  for  good  taste  which  may  not  perhaps  be 
so  prevalent  today  as  then.  The  mistake  they  made,  if  mistake  it  was,  was  to  enun- 
ciate their  belief  in  a  canon  of  ethics.  Good  taste  cannot  be  canonized.  It  may  be 
acquired.  It  should  be  a  part  of  any  professional  equipment.  But  in  expressing  the 
conviction  in  a  canon  of  ethics  which  has  eventually  been  transformed,  perhaps  more 
or  less  unconsciously  or  thoughtlessly,  into  a  recital  of  punishable  ofifenses,  the  insti- 
tute assumed  an  untenable  position. 

"At  first  this  did  not  so  appear.  Advertising,  as  a  word  related  almost  entirely  to 
business,  held  a  very  limited  connotation.  It  related  itself  almost  entirely  to  space 
in  the  newspaper  or  magazine.  But  in  time,  as  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  were 
applied  to  commercial  advertising  in  a  successful  effort  to  develop  it  as  a  business 
force,  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  were  many  and  various  methods  of  advertising. 
Originally  confined,  as  a  business  to  the  placing  of  space  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, it  began  slowly  to  take  the  form  of  the  writing  of  copy,  the  preparation  of 
illustrations,  the  study  of  markets,  the  analysis  of  business,  in  order  to  increase  sales 
and  open  new  markets.  Thus,  through  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  law,  those 
who  dealt  in  advertising  or  advertising  advice,  and  who  sold  that  service  to  business 
men,  began  to  study  other  methods  and  devices. 

"They  were  founded  upon  psychological  observation  of  influences  which  deter- 
mined choice,  and  through  this  agency  business  has  been  broadened  and  its  standards 
raised. 

"But  advertising  as  a  word  thus  began  to  stand  for  a  variety  of  selling  forces 
which  could  scarcely  be  enumerated.  The  architect,  obliged  in  some  manner  to  make 
his  name  known,  could  no  more  escape  the  utilization  of  some  form  of  it  than  he 
could  escape  the  use  of  the  post  for  carrying  his  letters." 
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Are  Architects  Familiar  with  Stage  and  Auditorium 
Requirements  of  the  Modern  School? 

r.y  I'.DWIX   II.  FLACC* 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  nowadays  it  is  the  intention  ui  the  promoters  of 
most  of  theschool  aiulitoriunis  to  incorporate  therein  a  jiractical,  aclecjiiate 
and  ])roperly  ef|ui])i)cd  sta.ye,  a  liunafled  plan  by  the  architect  no  lontijer 
is  excusable  on  the  plea  that  tlie  trustees  were  any  way  opposed  to  niakinsj 
a  semi-theater  out  of  their  school  building. 

Many  scliool  auditoriums  throughout  the  coimtry  1)uilt  and  in  operation 
during  tiie  past  five  years  have  stages  larger  and  more  commodious  than 
the  usual "opera  house." 

And  the  only  change  anyone  interested  in  them  would  make  woidd  be 
to  enlarge  and  improve  on  what  they  have,  and  in  no  case  would  they  any 
more  go  back  to  the  makeshift  church  hall  rostrum  style  of  other  days  than 
they  would  trade  their  electric  lights  for  candles. 

And  still  when  there  are  real  established  and  proven  rules  fur  l)uilding 
stages  correctly  along  certain  lines,  many  architects  will  continue  to  scpian- 
der  thousands  of  dollars  of  tax-payers'  money,  concocting  impossible  an- 
nexes (which  they  call  stages)  to  worse  halls  (which  they  term  audito- 
riums) and  "doll  \.\\>"  the  whole  with  decorations,  columns  and  pilasters 
that  are  disgraceful. 

It  is  as  if  a  wild  magazine  artist  were  given  a  commission  to  construct 
a  practical  automobile  and  he  had  it  built  from  sketches  made  purely  to 
look  at  without  any  regard  to  its  practicability. 

I'pcm  incpiiry  we  usually  learn  that  each  perpetrator  of  one  of  these 
Thespian  Mausoleums  had  some  single  ray  of  intelligent  purjiose  to  work 
upon. 

In  many  cases  it  is  a  ventilating  system,  but  usually  it  is  a  decurativc 
scheme  or  a  stvle  i>f  brick,  amund  which  tlie\-  Iniild  their  audituriuni  and 
stage. 

Thev  really  believe,  however,  that  ihey  have  the  auditors'  welfare  at 
heart — but  instead  of  intelligently  in(|uiring  into  matters  of  acoustics,  stage 
craft  and  correct  lighting,  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  strive  for  what 
thev  think  will  show  up  the  best  when  one  .steps  into  the  building. 

In  many  cases  they  cannot  e\'en  realize  what  the  effect  will  l)e  when  the 
auditorium  is  fdled. 

What  view  will  the  ])ersnn  get  <if  the  stage  when  he  is  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  and  there  are  peojde  in  front  of  him  ;  or  from  parts  of 
the  balcony:  or  from  a  front  seat:  or  where  will  the  orchestra  be:  or  the 
piano:  or  the  footlights:  or  the  border  lights?  And  what  effect  one  thing 
will  have  upon  another?  .And  to  what  purpose  will  the  stage  be  put?  The 
scenery  e{iui])ment  necessary — how  will  it  be  installed  and  how  operated? 
.•\nd  how  will  the  stage  look  after  the  scenery  is  installed?  And  what 
should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done  to  the  stage  so  that  scenery 
may  be  properly  and  economically  handled?  .\nd  how  should  the  gridiron 
l)e  constructed  and  why? 

.■\nd  what  certain  arrangement  of  floors,  walls,  etc.,  has  jiroven  posi- 
tively essential  to  assure  the  best  sound  and  hearing  cpialities.  i.  e..  acoustics, 
and  what  to  avoid  that  invariably  makes  echoes  and  interferes  with  hearing? 

•  The  author  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Edwin  H.  Flagg  Scenic  Co..  San  Francisco  and 
I.os  Angeles,  which  has  equipped  90  per  cent  of  California  school  stages,  theatres,  etc.,  with  scenic  and 
stage  retiuiretnents. 
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And  above  everything-  else,  why  do  architects  still  insist  upon  construct- 
ing nmltiples  of  worse  than  useless  and  costly  partitions  (ruining  the  stage) 
and  whjr  do  they  ceil  and  plaster  the  under  side  of  their  stage  roofs?  And 
why  do  they  plaster  their  stages  at  all,  and  put  dressing  rooms  and  stair- 
ways and  trusses  and  ventilating  shafts  where  they  use  up  the  most  vital 
stage  space. and   leave  open   useless   stage   or   oflf-stage   space? 

To  put  the  stage  switchboard  in  a  back  corner  of  the  stage  is  like  putting 
ihe  lighting  and  starting  switch  of  your  automobile  under  the  back  seat. 

Instead  of  an  auditorium  utilizing  all  available  space  and  seating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons,  each  having  a  direct,  straight  view  of  the 
stage,  where  the  artificial  lighting  is  as  nearly  as  possible  as  unobtrusive  as 
the  daylight,  controlled  so  that  it  floods  and  diffuses,  or  concentrates  where 
it  is  desired,  instead  of  an  auditorium  where  the  auditor  may  hear  distinctly 
all  sounds  from  the  stage  :  instead  of  these  essential  things,  auditors  in  a 
recently  completed  large,  expensive  and  pretentious  school  auditorium  in  a 
Central  California  city  actually  are  deprived  of  seeing  the  lower  part  of  the 
stage  because  of  the  blundering  seating  arrangement.  At  either  side  or 
from  the  balcony  the  auditor  has  to  sit  sideways  in  his  chair  and  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  available  space  is  utilized,  although  the  architect  cannot  see 
where  the  additional  space  is.  And  worse  still,  in  this  same  auditorium 
there  is  no  orchestra  pit ;  no  place  to  put  a  piano ;  the  stage  is  only  30  inches 
from  the  auditorium  floor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  seated  person's 
eye  is  about  43  inches  from  the  floor.  A  voice  from  the  stage  floats  out  in 
this  auditorium  like  a  baseball  on  a  diamond  and  you  can  follow  it  around 
different  parts  of  the  hall  until  it  is  pitched  back  with  almost  as  much  force 
as  when  it  left. 

This  one  feature  maj'  prove  an  attraction  of  the  building  and  people  may 
flock  to  it  to  "hear  themselves  as  others  hear  them"  and  it  becoiue  famous 
as  a  Hall  of  Echoes.  But  on  this  one  questionable  qualification  will  its 
superiority  rest.  For  otherwise,  in  spite  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  ex- 
pended, it  is  merely  a  shelter  from  the  elements. 

It  has  what  was  meant  for  a  stage,  which,  in  spite  of  almost  unsurmount- 
able  obstacles,  was  finally  equipped  with  an  outfit  of  scenery  which  totally 
eclipsed  the  beautiful  plaster  effects,  coves,  etc. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  any  architect  could  so  criminally  butcher  build- 
ing material  and  available  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  everything  he 
should  not  do  and  nothing  he  should  do  and  achieve  a  monstrosity  compar- 
able only  to  an  assembly  cavern  of  the  pre-historic  cliff  dwellers. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  properly  reconstruct  this  auditorium,  about 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  used  again  would  be  the  lot!  But  there  would 
be  sufficient  building  material  to  build  probably  two  structures  of  its  present 
size. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  and  the  list  of  technical  statistics  would  to  many 
prove  tiresome  but  the  writer,  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  on  request  a  compilation  of  the  impractical  things  incorporated 
in  this  building  together  with  rules  and  details  for  the  most  practical  man- 
ner in  which  it  or  any  other  auditorium  or  stage  should  be  built  to  assure 
perfect  and  continuous  satisfaction. 
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Farms  for  the  Soldiers 

Hy  F.  W.   KITZPATRICK,  Architect 

THIS  may  he  deemed  somewhat  premature  to  talk  or  write  ahoiit  dis- 
handing  our  army,  what  to  do  with  the  returning  soldiers  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Heaven  grant  that  all  that  ma}'  come  about  before  we 
really  expect  it.  But.  however  and  whenever  it  does  come,  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  that  event  and  it's  better  to  talk  about  it  and  have  it  at- 
tendetl  to  early  than  it  is  to  have  to  hustle  through  in  a  half-baked  way,  as 
we  had  to  in  sending  many  of  them  off  to  war. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  is  now  working  on  the  problem  in  a  broad 
and  statesmanlike  manner  and  it's  up  to  us  who  have  any  experience  or  a 
foundation  for  a  suggestion  to  help  him  all  we  can. 

The  returned  soldiers  cannot  all  be  demobilized  at  once.  To  do  so  would 
create  a  labor  panic.  While  they  are  waiting  for  demobilization  they  should 
he  kept  actively  employed,  or,  the  war  purpose  being  over,  demoralization 
would  grow  out  of  idleness. 

Now  then,  the  most  back-breaking  and  soul-souring  work  is  the  clearing 
of  land  by  the  individual  pioneers.  True,  it  made  us  a  sturdy  race  to  have 
our  fathers  do  it,  but  me  thinks  we  can  find  some  other  way  of  insuring 
sturdiness  than  by  inflicting  the  same  kind  of  spirit-racking  labor  to  all  men 
who  go  forth  pioneering,  such  is  no  more  necessan,-  than  that  we  should 
compel  our  women  to  sew  by  hand  instead  of  by  machine,  or  to  do  anything 
else  the  old  way  just  because  it  is  the  old  way. 

My  notion  and  the  suggested  legislation  is  that  the  returning  army,  not 
as  individuals  but  as  solid,  volunteer  corps  of  necessary  strength,  under 
military  discijiline,  equipped  with  most  modern  labor-saving  devices  and 
appliances  should  clear  the  lands — the  federal,  state,  school,  railway,  cut- 
over  timber  lands,  all  that  it  may  be  deemed  advantageous  or  necessary  to 
clear — then  reclaim,  irrigate  and  otherwise  prepare  for  agricultural  purposes 
those  lands,  and  roads  to  them,  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  done  by  the  troops, 
everything  ready  for  actual  settlement,  all  the  drudgery  that  used  to  take 
years  of  pioneering  to  accomplish.  The  soldiers  to  be  paid  adequate  wages 
rather  than  their  army  pa}^  The  railroads,  state,  and  other  than  federal 
owners  would  be  charged  a  proper  fee  for  this  iinprovement  of  their  land 
that  would  then  be  ready  for  sale,  or  the  federal  government  could  acquire 
those  lands,  and  with  what  it  already  has,  turn  them  over  to  the  returning 
trooi)s  for  free  settlement,  if  that  be  deemed  expedient.  Or,  all  the  lands 
put  up  for  sale  to  individuals  and  bona  fide  settlers,  the  government  also 
selling  the  latter  a  certain  amotmt  of  lumber,  a  cow  or  two,  a  horse,  equip- 
ment to  start  with  and  at  a  reasonable  price  on  long  terms. 

Canada  is  doing  this  very  successfully  now  with  its  public  lands.  Why 
shouldn't  we  make  as  great  a  success  of  it?  We  have  millions  of  acres  of 
really  waste  land  ;  ])robably  si.x  out  of  ten  soldiers  returning  from  war  will 
find  the  economic  conditions  such  that  he  will  prefer  to  go  to  farming  than 
do  anything  else.  His  habits  of  life  that  have  been  changed,  the  outdoors 
will  have  an  appeal  for  him;  he'll  see  his  office  and  other  former  work  all 
successfully  done  by  young  women.  I  tell  you.  the  farm  is  the  proper  caper. 
Let  us  plan  for  it  now.  We  can't  leave  it  to  individual  initiative  nor  to 
states  nor  to  army  organizations;  it  is  something  the  government  must  do. 
It  means  the  increase  of  our  farming  population,  it  means  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  leading  the  hapjiy,  independent  and  contented  life  vou  and  I 
preach  about,  and  thereafter  we  need  fear  no  dire  shortage  of  food,  hides, 
hemp  or  anything  else  that  grows  upon  the  earth  or  is  the  fruit  of  the  earth. 
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Land  Locked  Harbors 

By  W.  G.  KENT 

MY  purpose  in  writing  the  following  article  is  to  present  some  of  the 
reasons  why  San  I-^rancisco  is  the  principal  land-locked  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  are  several  small  harbors,  but  the  coast  abounds 
in  open  roadsteads  and  inlets  both  north  and  south  from  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco's  harbor  is  the  largest  land-locked  harbor  in  the  world 
excepting  Sidney,  which  is  a  trifle  larger.  The  shores  of  these  two  harbors 
are  in  many  respects  much  alike,  being  available  for  shipping,  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  deepest  water  in  San  Francisco  is  at  the 
county  line,  where  I  think  the  naval  base  should  have  been  located.  It 
would  have  been  in  a  much  more  protected  locality. 

Going  south  from  San  Francisco  the  first  you  strike  is  Monterey  Bay,  an 
open  roadstead.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  company  organized  to  build 
a  railroad  from  San  Joacjuin  Valley  to  this  point  with  the  expectation  that 
the  government  would  build  a  breakwater  but  for  some  reason  the  scheme 
never  materialized. 

Next  comes  Santa  Cruz,  an  open  roadstead  where  a  number  of  vessels 
have  been  wrecked.  Then  Santa  Barbara,  another  open  roadstead.  Then 
San  Pedro,  on  which  the  government  spent  about  one-half  million  dollars 
building  a  breakwater  and  making  of  it  a  satisfactory  small  harbor.  At  San 
Diego  is  a  very  nice  small  land-locked  harbor  with  deep  water  and  a  good 
entrance.  Many  claim  that  its  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  superior 
even  to  that  of  Italy  and  located  at  the  Mexican  border,  which  brings  us 
into  Mexico,  with  Mazatlan,  Gu3'amas  and  a  few  small  inlets,  but  all  open 
roadsteads,  until  you  reach  Acapuico,  a  small  land-locked  harbor,  mostly 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  entrance  is  narrow  but  deep  water 
prevails.  Most  of  the  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama 
stop  there  and  take  on  their  beef,  cattle  and  stores.  Continuing  on  for  some 
distance  you  come  to  Panama,  which  is  a  large  open  roadstead.  Most  of 
these  places  I  have  visited  personally. 

GOING   XORTH 

Going  north  from  San  Francisco  we  find  first  Drake's  Bav,  Tennessee 
Cove,  where  several  years  ago  the  mail  steamer  Tennessee  was  wrecked 
and  the  little  cove  was  named  after  it.  Then  follow  Tomales  Bav,  Bodega, 
Noyo  River,  San  Benito,  Fort  Bragg.  Eureka  and  Humboldt  Bay,  all  of  which 
are  land-locked  harbors,  but  very  dangerous  bars.  San  Benito,  Coos  Bay, 
land-locked,  has  a  good  entrance  and  deep  water.  Next  you  come  to  the 
Columbia  river,  with  Astoria  at  its  entrance  and  Portland  further  up  the 
river.  Columbia  river  has  a  very  dangerous  bar  for  going  in  and  going  out. 
Alany  large  and  valuable  vessels  have  been  wrecked  there.  Next  you  ar- 
rive at  Puget  Sound,  a  beautiful  body  of  deep  water  possessing  a  splendid 
entrance.  Unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  it  is  surrounded  by  high  bluffs, 
which  come  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  making  it  unavailabk  for  com- 
mercial purposes  without  an  unwarranted  expense.  The  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard  is  located  in  the  finest  spot  on  the  Sound.  It  is  a  large  cove,  deep 
water  and  well  protected.  The  government  has  an  immense  dry  dock 
there.  Also  Vancouver  has  a  small  harbor,  land-locked,  and  deep  water. 
Next  we  come  to  the  British  possessions,  where  we  find  ^'ictoria  harbor. 
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nice  but  small,  with  deej)  water  and  a  fine  entrance;  also  I''s(|uiinalt  harbor, 
small,  lanil-luckcil.  and  with  a  srood  entrance.  The  government  has  a 
dry  dock  there.  There  is  also  X'ancouver  with  a  small,  deep  water  harbor 
and  am])le  entrance.  Next  we  come  to  Alaska,  with  Juneau,  Skasfway,  Sitka. 
N'onie  and  several  small  inlets.  The  <i;overnment  boui;ht  .Alaska,  payins.? 
$7.C)00,(XX)  for  it.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seward  was  sent  out  from  \\'ash- 
ing-ton  to  investijjate  before  the  purchase  was  completed  and  returned  rec- 
omniendins,--  the  inirchase.  The  people  at  larsje  made  a  great  howl  about  it. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  that  mountain  of 
ice.  Congress  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  report  and  bought  the  territory,  and 
old-timers  will  recall  that  ten  times  seven  millions  have  been  taken  out  of  it. 
During  the  summer  season  you  can  raise  as  nice  fruit  and  vegetables  there  as 
anvwhere  in  the  world. 


Contrast  Salaries  Paid  by  Cities  to  Their  Engineers 
With  Those  Paid  by  Schwab  to  His  Engineers 

DEMOCRATIC  governments  are  notorious  for  not  paying  adequate  sal- 
aries to  the  employees  having  the  greatest  responsibility — the  ])lanners 
and   managers.      They   willingly — often   too   willingly — raise   the   wages 
of  employees  in  the  ranks,  while  remaining  obdurate  to  requests   for  higher 
salaries  for  men  in  professional  and  managerial  positions.    Robert  HofTman, 
Commissioner  of  Engineering  of  Cleveland,  has  said  : 

Unfortunately,  the  personnel  of  the  Sewer  Department  has  changed  frequently 
from  one  cause  or  another  so  that  but  few  men  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  conditions  or  well  versed  in  the  science  of  sewer 
design.  Salaries  should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  make  an  inducement 
for  competent  engineers  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  make  the 
securing  of  their  services  possible.  Engineers  as  a  class  should  be  interested  in  this 
phase  of  the  problem,  as  it  means  proper  recognition  of  the  profession  and  adequate 
reward  for  most  useful  service. 

This  condition  is  typical  and  deplorable.  If  it  is  ever  to  be  remedied, 
Mr.  Hoffman's  suggestion  must  be  acted  upon.  Engineers  as  a  class  must 
interest  themselves  in  the  problem  of  securing  adequate  salaries  for  en- 
gineers and  managers  employed  by  cities.  Even  though  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  working  for  a  selfish  purpose,  engineers  should  under- 
take to  convince  city  councils  and  the  public  that  it  pays  a  city,  in  the  long 
run,  to  employ  the  best  of  engineers  and  executives,  and  that  such  men  can 
be  retained  indefinitely  only  by  those  who  pay  them  adequately.  Ade- 
quately does  not  mean  the  least  that  such  men  will  accept  for  temporary 
employment,  but  enough  to  make  a  city  position  as  attractive  as  a  position 
with  a  prosperous  and  well  managed  company. 

The  public  is  at  j^resent  well  informed  about  that  great  engineering 
executive  and  manufacturer,  Schwab.  Let  the  public  also  know  something 
about  Schwab's  practice  as  to  the  salaries  of  his  engineers  and  managers. 
No  city  is  likely  ever  to  dujjlicate  the  salary  that  Schwab  pays  to  Crace. 
the  ])residcnt  of  the  Bethlehem  .Steel  Company — a  million  dollars  a  year — 
but  every  one  in  authority  in  every  city  should  be  told  that  Crace  is  an 
engineer,  and  that  Schwab's  success  as  a  manager  rests  largely  upon  the 
liberal  compensation  that  he  gives  his  ablest  engineers  and  managers. — 
Engineering  and  Contracting. 
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Civic  bodies  throughout  the  country 
are  manifesting  great  concern  in  the 
matter  of  properly 


Workmen's  Homes 
from  the  Commu- 
nity Standpoint 


housing  workmen 
in  local  manufac- 
turing plants.  It 
is  important  that 
such  interest  be  properl)'  directed. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  boards  of 
trade  and  manufacturers'  organiza- 
tions are  giving  earnest  thought  to 
this  subject,  and  many  of  these  bodies 
are  planning  methods  by  which  homes 
may  be  provided  for  operatives  com- 
ing daily  into  already  overcrowded 
cities. 

Housing  of  workmen  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion in  every  industrial  center.  Many 
cities  have  organized  housing  commit- 
tees. Local  manufacturers  are  de- 
manding relief  from  expensive  labor 
turnover.  In  some  communities  the 
housing  question  has  been  stressed  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  Government 
arsenals,  where  from  five  to  eight 
times  as  many  men  are  employed  in 
the  factories  as  before  the  war.  In 
such  sections,  and  for  that  matter  in 
every  community  where  war  supplies 
are  being  manufactured,  there  exists 
a  strong,  impelling  patriotic  motive 
for  civic  bodies  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  properly  house  the  labor 
that  is  engaged  on  war  work. 

The  national  industrial  housing 
shortage  has  become  so  acute  that  in 
considering  the  location  of  a  new  fac- 
ie iry  the  first  question  asked  is  relative 
ti)  housing  possibilities.  The  com- 
munity which  can  offer  good  housing 
facilities  not  only  attracts  industry  but 
will  be  able  to  maintain  undiminished 
industrial  activity  long  after  the  war 
has  ceased  to  be. 

The  value  of  large  payrolls  is  thor- 
dughly  appreciated  by  civic  bodies, 
^'et  it  must  be  realized  that  the  value 
of  a  payroll  to  any  community  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  proportion 
of  well  housed  married  men  among  the 
industrial  population.  Such  men,  with 
their  families,  spend  or  bank  their  en- 
lire  receipts  locally.  A  poorly  housed 
working  force  will  be  found  to  consist 
largely  of  single  men  of  the  transient 
type  or  married  men  boarding  near  the 
plant.     These  men  send  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  their  wa^es  to  families 
located  in  some  distant  city.  From  the 
community  stantlpoiiit  \\cll-i)lanne(I  in- 
dustrial liousintr  is  a  payintj  investment 
in  that  it  carries  with  it  a  financial  ac- 
tivity which  is  beneficial  to  all  local 
business. 

Stimulation  of  local  interest,  which 
will  result  in  the  actual  provision  of 
housinsf.  can  be  carried  out  only 
througfh  proper  methodical  investiga- 
tion. Local  support  for  a  housing' 
programme  can  best  l)e  gained  by  civic 
bodies  presenting  the  pro]X)sition  in 
an  attractive.  ap])ealing,  and  forceful 
manner  to  the  heads  of  industries  most 
directly  affected  or  those  which  are 
likely  to  become  affected. 

The  ultimate  benefit  to  the  commun- 
ity in  establishing  a  stable,  well  housed 
working  population  is  so  great  and  of 
such  value  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  housing  shortage 
through  local  means.  The  issue  should 
be  faced  and  prompt  ste])s  taken  to 
satisfy  an  immediate  need. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  is 
after-war  decentralization.  Extensive 
plans  are  already  under  way  to  render 
suburban  and  farm  life  more  attractive 
to  the  workman.  Farm  and  factor}' 
are  to  bid  again.st  each  other  for  labor. 
Production  is  to  be  at  its  most  highly 
developed  stage,  and  labor,  now  more 
than  ever,  is  at  once  the  servant  and 
master  of  production. 

Our  industrial  centers  dejiend  upon 
factory  production  as  to  the  commer- 
cial foundation  for  the  community 
structure,  .so  they  must  look  to  the 
keystone  of  that  foundation — labor. 
The  workman  must  be  housed  attrac- 
tively and  honestly  if  in  the  years  to 
come  many  of  our  jirescnt  thriving  in- 
dustrial centers  shall  not  collapse. 

Xoni.K  Foster  Honc.soN. 


Landscape  architecture  is  jirimarilv 
a  fine  art,  and  as  such  its  most  import- 
ant   function    is    to 
The  'Profession       create   and   preserve 
of  Landscape  beauty    in    the    effi- 

cArchitecture  ^'''H    adaptation    of 

land  to  human  ser- 
vice, whether  in  the  functional  ]>lan- 
ning  of  cities  or  in  the  develo])ment 


or  preservation  of  the  broader  natural 
scenery  of  the  countn'.  In  its  relation  . 
to  the  location  of  buildings  an<l  the 
treatment  of  their  surroundings  it  re- 
(|uires  a  familiarity  with  certain  parts 
of  the  technical  field  of  architecture : 
but  its  materials  are  mainly  included 
within  the  fields  of  geology,  fore-^try, 
horticulture,  and  civil  engineering,  to 
which  it  is  related  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  architecture  is  related  to 
stnictural  engineering  and  other  simi- 
lar technical  subjects. 

With  the  widespread  general  reali- 
zation of  our  need  for  beauty  as  well 
as  efficiency  in  land  adapted  to  our  use 
— beauty  not  merely  as  a  luxury  but 
as  a  practical  necessity  and  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  practical  efficiency 
— has  come  a  steadily  growing  demand 
for  men  professionally  trained  in  the 
production  of  this  beauty  wherever 
called  on  to  fit  land  areas  to  human 
service.  In  nonnal  times  this  country 
offers  a  large  opportunity  for  trained 
men  as  assistants  in  the  offices  of  land- 
scape architects,  as  park  superintend- 
ents, city  foresters,  etc.,  and  as  land- 
scape architects  in  jjrivate  practice  or 
public  employ. 

At  this  period  of  our  war  emer- 
gency, the  economic  value  of  the  land- 
scape architect's  training  in  the  large- 
scale  adaptation  of  land  for  u.se  has 
been  demonstrated  more  clearly  than 
ever  before, — in  residential  develo]5- 
ments  for  industrial  workers  and  in 
the  laying-out  of  military  and  naval 
cam]js  and  cantonments  :  and  our  Gov- 
ernment has  already  officially  recog- 
nized the  usefulness  of  the  landscape 
architect  in  such  work.  War-time  op- 
])ortunities  for  the  city  planning  ser- 
vices of  the  landscape  architect  were 
outlined  in  Mr.  Cheney's  article  in  the 
June  .\rchitect  and  Engineer.  .\t  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  profession  of 
landscajie  architecture  in  its  civic  as- 
jiects  is  almost  certain  to  receive  an 
un])recedented  impetus,  with  a  corre- 
sponding demand  for  trained  practi- 
tioners. 
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Seattle  Provides  Housing  Facilities 

Seattle  has  arranged  for  the  Ijiiilding 
of  3700  new  homes,  all  of  which  will  be 
under  way  before  January  1.  as  a  means 
of  settling  its  housing  problem  growing 
out  of  the  thousands  of  ship  plant  work- 
ers that  have  been  attracted  to  the  North- 
west metropolis. 

All  of  the  3700  homes  will  be  built  by 
private  capital,  but  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  established  a  bureau  to  help 
owners  of  vacant  lots  finance  their  work 
and  also  to  help  get  material  and  labor. 
None  of  the  houses  will  cost  less  than 
$1500  and  the  total  investment,  with  the 
lots  included,  will  exceed  $10,000,000. 

Death    of    C.    T.    Ryland,    Architect 

Mr.  C.  T.  Ryland,  at  one  time  a 
practicing  architect  in  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose,  died  October  12  at  the 
Franklin  hospital,  San  Francisco.  He 
was  50  j'ears  old  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  Mr. 
Ryland  was  a  ■  grandson  of  Califor- 
nia's first  Governor,  the  Hon.  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  and  a  son  of  the  late 
Judge  C.  T.  Ryland  of  San  Jose.  He 
is     survived    by    a    widow. 
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With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Personal 

Mr.  \\  .  D.  Coates,  Jr.,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Coates  &  Traver.  architects  of 
I'resiio.  Cal.,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
assistant  to  the  department  head  of  the 
.Aherthaw  Construction  Company,  build- 
ers of  the  new  Liberty  Shipyards  in  Ala- 
meda. In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Coates, 
Mr.  Harrison  B.  Traver  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  lirm's  office  in  the  Rouell  build- 
inK.    I'resno. 

Mr.  Krnest  V.  Price,  of  Whitchouse  & 
Price,  architects,  Spf)kane,  has  been 
called  to  Washinstnn.  1).  C,  to  do  con- 
struction work  under  the  surgeon  general 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  busi- 
ness f>f  the  concern  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  W'hitehouse  until  Mr.  Price's  return, 

Mr.  .\ltee  Ayers,  state  architect  of 
Texas  was  tendered  a  luncheon  by  the 
Washington  State  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  at  Seattle  on 
September  3rd.  Mr.  Ayers  has  been 
practicing  in  Texas  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson,  architect,  of 
F'asadena,  son  of  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Johnson,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  has  enlisted  in  the  heavy  artil- 
lery branch  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Foster,  county  engineer  of 
Douglas  county,  Washington,  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  efforts  to  get  into  tlic 
engineer  corps  of  the  army.  His  physical 
and  technical  examinations  were  satis- 
factory but  he  failed  in  the  color  test. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Beezer.  architect,  member  of 
the  firm  of  Reezer  Brothers,  Seaboard 
building,  Seattle,  is  one  of  the  volunteers 
for  sliipyard  work  during  the  acute  short- 
age of  labor.  His  brother  Louis  is  hand- 
ling the  practice  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Marshall,  member  of  the 
architectural  firm  of  Mclvor,  Cobagen  & 
Marshall,  Fiillings,  and  Great  I'alls,  Mon- 
tana, was  recently  made  a  lieutenant  at 
the  officers'  training  school  at  Camp 
Lewis,  VN'ashington. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Johnson,  cliief  draftsman 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  Hrunnier,  C.  E.,  Sharon 
building,  San  Francisco,  left  f)ctober  2d 
for  Camp  Taylor  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
has  gone  into  training  for  field  artillery 
wor'K  in   b'rancc. 


Mr  Loriny  I'.  Kixfonl.  San  Kr:mcisco 
architect,  is  designing  Red  Cross  hospi- 
tals in  France.  Mr.  Rixford's  grand- 
nuitbcr,  Mrs.  Elvira  Pickering  Rixford 
of  San  I'rancisco.  recently  celeiiratcd  her 
one-hundredth  birthday. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Gonipcrtz  of  the  Gen- 
eral Contractors'  .Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Industries. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Voorhees,  Seattle  architect, 
and  family  recently  made  an  extended 
automobile  tour  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
visitin.g  portions  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Morrison,  architect  of 
Dallas,  Oregon,  has  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  quartermaster  of  the  new  steam- 
ship Salmon,  built  at  Portland. 


How  Weeks  &  Day  Learned  the  News 

On  two  occasions  it  has  been  the  pleas- 
ant privilege  of  The  .Architect  and  En- 
gineer to  be  the  first  to  advise  Mr. 
Charles  Peter  Weeks,  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  architect,  of  his  good  for- 
tiuie  in  winning  a  competition.  The  first 
time  was  five  years  ago,  when  the  jury 
awarded  Mr.  Weeks  first  prize  for  his 
plans  of  the  .Alameda  County  Infirmary 
group.  This  was  a  million  dollar  propo- 
sition, with  numerous  other  architects 
competing  for  final  honors. 

The  second  instance  was  the  recent 
Capitol  Extension  building  competition, 
the  jury  of  which  awarded  first  prize  to 
the  lirm  of  Weeks  &  Day,  who  had  as 
their  comi)etitors  in  the  final  stage  of 
the  contest  such  well-known  architects 
as  Bliss  &  Faville,  and  Ward  &  Rlohme 
of  San  P'rancisco;  Hewitt,  .Ash  &  Curtis 
of  I'biladclphia:  .Adolf  Sclierrer  of  In- 
dianapolis; James  Gamble  Rogers,  Den- 
nison  &  11  irons  and  Tracy  and  Swart- 
wout  of  New  York. 

When  Mr.  Weeks  was  advised  of  his 
success  he  was  loath  to  believe  the  news, 
and  after  the  message  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him — some  miinites  later — he 
called  the  editor  a  second  time  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  a  joke. 

The  Capitol  Extension  buildings  will 
cost  $3,q(K),000  and  will  be  built  after  the 
war.  Weeks  &  Day  will  receive  a  com- 
mission of  6  per  cent,  which  is  a  com- 
fortab'e  fortune  in  itself — $180.(;00!  .A 
prize   worth  winning. 
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University  Appointees 

Brief  announcement  was  made  last 
month  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Architectural  Design  and  Theory  of 
Architecture  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  connection  with  this  and  one 
other  appointment  the  Regents  supple- 
mented the  announcement  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  holding  a 
diploma  "des  Architectes"  from  the 
French  government.  He  was  last  year 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  a  memher  of  tlie  firm 
of  Bakewell  &  Brown,  architects  of  the 
Berkeley  City  Hall,  monument  to  Com- 
modore Sloat,  San  Francisco  City  Hall, 
Horticuhure  Building,  Panama  -  Pacific 
International  Exposition,  and  other  well- 
known  buildings.  The  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Beaux  Arts  Society,  the  Societe 
des  Architectes  avec  Diplomes  par  le 
Gouvernement  Francais,  and  the  En- 
gineer's Club  of  'San  Francisco  claim  him 
as  a  member. 

Dr.  Ian  B.  Stoughton-Holborn,  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Art  and  Architecture 
in  the  Department  of  Drawing  and  Art 
and  in  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
has  also  accepted  a  Lectureship  in  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  and 
will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  lecture 
tours  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  He 
has  been  Extension  Lecturer  for  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  Universities,  Eng- 
land, and  is  also  a  Chautauqua  lecturer 
of  renown.  Dr.  Holborn  survived  the 
disaster  to  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1916, 
when  he  received  injuries  which  inca- 
pacitated him  for  active  service  with  tlie 
British  armies. 


Los  Angeles  City  Hall  Tower  to  Be  Cut 
Down 

Sixty  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
brick  tower  on  the  Los  Angeles  city  hall, 
estimated  to  weigh  750  tons,  will  be  re- 
moved as  a  measure  of  public  safety.  The 
tower  is  185  feet  high  from  the  sidewalk 
level  to  the  peak  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  masonry,  being  faced 
with  pressed  brick  with  red  sandstone 
trimmings.  It  is  a  very  fine  example  of 
Romanesque  architecture  and  all  who  ap- 
preciate good  architecture  will  regret  to  see 
any  portion  of  it  removed. 

Pieces  have  fallen  from  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  tower  frequently,  however,  men- 
acing the  lives  of  pedestrians  and  the  board 
of  public  works  decided  after  a  portion  of 
the  cornice  fell  a  few  days  ago  to  take  down 
as  much  of  it  as  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
move all  menace  to  the -public.  Fortunately 
the  tower  is  so  designed  that  the  upper  sixty 
feet  can  be  removed  without  detracting 
from  its  appearance  architecturally. 


Architects  Co-operate  for  More  Homes 

The  Washington  State  Chapter,  A.  I.  A., 
Mr.  G.  C.  Field,  secretary,  is  co-operating 
with  the  More  Homes  Bureau  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Seattle,  and  has  pre- 
pared sketches  and  working  drawings  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  types  of  houses  ranging 
in  size  from  three  to  six  rooms.  It  is  in- 
tended that  these  plans  shall  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  More  Homes  Bureau's 
housing  campaign  in  Seattle.  The  Chapter 
has  also  installed  a  large  exhibit  of  small 
house  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau,  where  the  plans  are  on  view.  The 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Albertson  for  the  housing  develop- 
ments at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


Will  Direct  Coast  Housing 

Mr.  Mark  C.  Cohn  of  San  Francisco, 
executive  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Housing  Commission,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Pacific  Coast  director  of  regis- 
tration under  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Housing  and  Transportation,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  A.  McClatchey  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  chief.  Mr.  Cohn  will  have  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  problems  of 
housing  war  workers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  was  formerly  chief  clerk  of 
the  Los  Angeles  city  building  depart- 
ment, receiving  his  appointment  under 
the  state  housing  commission  in  January, 
1916.  

Architect  Seeks  Damages 

Mr.  E.  J.  Vogel  of  San  Francisco,  archi- 
tect, who  designed  the  Fife  building  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake  and  fire,  recently 
filed  a  suit  for  $20,000  damages  against 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  an  inspector  em- 
ployed by  a  shipbviilding  company,  alleg- 
ing slander.  According  to  Mr.  Vogel's 
complaint,  he  worked  as  an  assistant  ship 
inspector  and  Stewart  said  he  was  "not 
adapted  to  the  position  or  to  office 
work."  

Residence  and  Apartments 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith,  architect  in  the 
Humboldt  Bank  building,  San  Francisco,  has 
made  plans  for  a  three-story  frame  and 
stucco  apartment  house  of  twenty-one  apart- 
ments, to  be  built  at  Pine  and  Stockton 
streets,  San  Francisco,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $50,000.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  making  plans 
for  a  $15,000  residence  in  Marin  county. 


Flats  and  Sanitarium 

Mr.  W.  C.  Falch,  formerly  of  Falch  & 
Knoll,  Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  has 
prepared  plans  for  remodeling  a  three-story 
frame  flat  building  on  Duboce  avenue  and 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Falch 
has  also  completed  drawings  for  a  private 
sanitarium  in  San  ]\Iateo  countv. 
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Many  Oakland  Cottages 
The  Oakhiiul  Realty  Hoard  recently  iiiajlc 
an  extensive  canvass  of  the  residence  dis- 
tricts and  reported  to  the  government  au- 
thorities that  there  were  less  than  one 
hundred  vacant  dwellings.  Many  of  these, 
however,  are  in  such  deplorable  condition 
that  they  are  uninhabitable.  The  Board 
has  announced  that  at  least  one  thousand 
new  homes  must  be  built  if  the  large  num- 
ber of  shipbuiUlers  who  are  expected  to 
come  to  the  city  within  the  next  three 
months  are  to  be  accommodated. 

Building  permits  have  latelv  been  taken 
out  aggregating  $250,000.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hil- 
len  of  .\lameda  has  started  construction  of 
cottages  which  will  cost  $100,000  and  a  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Mr.  Edward  Olsen.  264 
Matlicr  street.  Oakland,  for  forty  one-story 
frame  dwellings,  each  to  contain  five  rooms 
and  sleeping  porch  and  cost  approximately 
$2500.  

Mr,  Earl  B.  Bertz's  New  Work 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Hertz,  formerly  with  Mr. 
,\lbert  Farr.  well-known  San  Francisco 
architect,  and  recently  practicing  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  independently,  has 
accepted  a  position  for  the  period  of  the 
war  as  architect  for  all  construction  work 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  Mr.  Bertz  has  tempo- 
rarily closed  his  office  in  the  Foxcroft 
building,  and  is  now  at  555  Howard  street, 
the  San  Francisco  headquarters  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Company. 


Much  Harbor  Work  Planned 

The  governnieiit  having  deciiled  that  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Francisco  harbor 
front  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war, 
the  State  Engineering  Department  under 
Mr.  Frank  G.  White  has  a  large  force  at 
work  on  plans  for  new  piers,  extensions  to 
existing  piers,  changes  to  wharves  and  addi- 
tions to  various  buildings.  .Ml  this  work 
will  ]>Q  done  by  contract  and  1)ids  will  l>e 
called  for  shortly.  .\  contract  has  just  liecn 
let  to  Ruegg  Bros,  to  build  a  two-story  ad- 
dition to  the  Ferry  Postoffice  building. 


Concrete  Private  Garage 

.Mr.  .\rthur  (i.  Scholtz.  ;irchitect  in  tlie 
Phelan  building.  San  i^'rancisco.  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  one-story  reinforced  con- 
crete private  garage  to  be  built  on  Guer- 
rero street,  near  Twentieth.  A  feature  of 
the  building  will  be  a  roof  garden,  with  per- 
gola, which  will  serve  as  a  playground  for 
children. 

Office  Building  Addition 

Mr.  Lel.'ind  .S.  Rossener.  engineer  in  the 
Insurance  I'-xchange  building.  San  I'"ran- 
cisco.  who  has  designed  practically  all  the 
buildings  for  tlie  .Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany in  Oakland,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
two-story  extension  to  the  Moore  office 
building.  60xS0.  and  which  will  cost  about 
$12,000. 


Owl   Drug  Company  to  Build 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Blohme,  Alaska  Commer- 
cial building.  San  Francisco,  for  a  four- 
story  reinforced  concrete  factory,  ware- 
house and  office  building  to  be  erected  at 
Eighth  and  Howard  streets.  San  Francisco, 
for  the  Owl  Drug  Company.  The  building 
will  cost  approximately  $200,000.  Only  one 
wing  of  the  building  will  probably  he  built 

now.  

Lakeshore  Highland  Homes 

Plans  for  four  more  attractive  homes  on 
Mandana  boulevard.  Oakland,  for  tlie  Wal- 
ter H.  Leimert  Company,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  C.  Hays,  First 
National  Bank  building.  San  Francisco. 
These  houses  are  to  be  plaster  and  brick 
veneer  and  will  cost  between  $4000  and 
$5000  each. 


Pittsburg  Moving  Picture  Theatre 

Mr.  A.  VV.  Cornelius,  architect  in  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  building.  San 
Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  moving 
picture  theatre  and  store  building  to  be 
built  in  Pittsburg.  Contra  Costa  county,  for 
Messrs.  Enea  Bros.,  present  owners  of  the 
Palace  Theatre. 

Building  Many  Barracks 

Eighteen  two-story  frame  barracks,  a 
mess  hall.  80-x250.  and  an  administration 
building,  are  being  completed  on  the  Uni- 
versity Campus.  Berkeley,  for  the  Students' 
Training  Corps.  Plans  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Brown.  More  than 
$2(X).000  is  being  expended  on  the  work. 


Another  Unit  to  Factory 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Foulkcs.  architect  in  the 
Crocker  building.  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  second  unit  to  the  Moore- 
Scott  Alotor  Works  in  West  Berkeley.  The 
building  will  be  125  feet  square,  one-storv 
and  will  cost  $40.(XXr  Plans  for  a  third 
unit  are  being  prepared. 


Santa  Cruz  Cannery 

Mr.  T.  Ronnebcrg,  engineer  in  the 
Crocker  building.  San  Francisco,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  two-story  frame  canning 
factorv.  40x160.  to  be  built  on  the  Municipal 
Wharf.  Santa  Cruz,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
for  the  Santa  Cruz  Canning  Corporation. 


Addition  to  Bakery 

Plans  li;ivc  been  completed  liy  Mr.  Per- 
seo  Righetti.  architect  in  the  Phelan  build- 
ing. San  Francisco,  for  a  $40,000  extension 
to  the  California  Baking  Company's  plant 
on  l-"illniore  street.  San  Francisco.  Con- 
struction will  be  of  reinforced  concrete. 


Alterations  to  Hotel 

.Messrs.  Reid  Hros..  architects  in  the 
California-Pacific  building.  San  Francisco, 
have  prepared  plans  for  alterations  to  the 
hotel  at  Bush  and  Jones  streets,  the  prop- 
crtv  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Rogers.  The  improve- 
ments will  cost  close  to  $40,000. 
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Will  Approve  Building  Plans 

The  non-war  construction  committee 
of  the  San  Francisco  division  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Jennings,  chairman,  100  Howard 
street;  Mr.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  318  Kearny 
street;  Mr.  F.  A.  Somers,  485  California 
street;  Mr.  George  U.  Hind,  230  Cali- 
fornia street;  Mr.  Gustave  Brenner, 
Monadnock  building;  Mr.  John  P.  Hor- 
gan,  Board  of  Works,  City  Hall;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Coefield,  1338  Fifteenth  avenue. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  ordered 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  to  act  as  its 
representative  in  connection  with  all  non- 
war  construction  priorities  in  the  State, 
and  no  permits  will  be  issued  by  the  board 
on  applications  that  are  not  approved  by 
the  county  and  state  committees. 


Vallejo  School  Building 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Kelham  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  part  one  and  part  two-story  Italian 
Renaissance  school  house  to  be  built  in 
the  new  Government  housing  district, 
Vallejo.  The  building  will  have  four 
rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  with  moving 
picture  equipment,  and  is  designed  so 
additional  wings  may  be  added  as  needed. 
A  terra  cotta  tile  roof  will  be  used.  .'Ap- 
proximately $25,000   will   be  expended. 


Rolph  Shipbuilding  Plant 

Plans  for  the  Rolph  Shipbuilding  plant 
in  Alameda  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Holmes,  C,  E.,  112  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  not  by  Mr. 
John  Reid,  Jr.,  as  announced  in  this 
magazine  last  month.  Mr.  Reid  has  made 
the  plans  for  a  warehouse  and  office 
building  only,  the  Ijalance  of  the  work 
being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

Addition  to  Car  Shop 

Mr.  C.  W.  .McCnll,  Central  Bank  liuild- 
ing,  Oakland,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  two- 
story  frame  addition  to  the  East  Oakland 
car  shops  for  the  Oakland  Traction  Com- 
pany. The  building  is  for  women  con- 
ductors, whom  the  company  is  planning 
to  employ. 

Addition  to   Berkeley  Factory 

Plans  liave  been  prepared  and  a  contract 
awarded  for  another  unit  to  Peet  Bros.' 
soap  factory  in  West  Berkeley.  Construc- 
tion will  be  brick,  four  stories,  and  the  cost 
will  approximate  $150,000.  Mr.  R.  S.  Chew 
of  San  Francisco  is  the  engineer. 


Stockton  Warehouse 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  five-story 
reinforced  concrete  warehouse,  80x160,  to 
be  built  in  Stockton  for  a  client  of  Mr,  Clay 
N.  Burrell,  architect  in  the  Albany  Block, 
Oakland. 


Architect  Weeks'  Sons  in  Service 

Both  sons  of  Mr.  William  H.  Weeks,  the 
San  Francisco  architect,  who  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state  as  a  designer  of  school 
houses,  are  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Harold  Weeks,  former  major  of  cadets  in 
the  Oakland  High  school,  is  in  France  re- 
covering from  injuries  received  in  one  of 
the  first  American  drives  in  the  Marne. 
Harold  is  with  the  161st  Infantry.  He  is  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  war  and  his  letters 
are  so  replete  with  detail  that  the  censor 
has  to  work  overtime.  One  of  his  recent 
letters  was  minus  a  page  and  a  half  that  the 
censor  had  disposed  of.  Mr.  Weeks'  other 
son,  Foster,  is  a  first  sergeant  in  charge  of 
a  detachment  of  wounded  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  30.  

Proper  Housing  Vital  to  Nation 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  makes 
this  statement  in  a  circular  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral State  Councils  of  Defense : 

"Housing  and  war  work  are  vitally  con- 
nected. A  man  who  raises  crops,  turns 
shells,  or  builds  ships  must  have  a  place  in 
which  to  live.  His  health  and  efficiency 
are  directly  dependent  upon  housing  condi- 
tions. Adequate  and  satisfactory  housing 
is  thus  one  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  the 
day."  

Charles  A.  Miller 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Miller,  city  engineer  of 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  died  recently  of  heart 
failure  at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  helped 
to  construct  the  Tacoma  street  railways  and 
later  did  engineering  work  in  Salem,  Ore- 
gon. Twenty-five  years  ago  he  came  to 
Oregon  City  as  engineer  in  charge  of  con- 
struction of  the  Willamette  Falls  Railway 
and  upon  completion  of  the  line  served  as 
its  superintendent  for  twenty-two  years. 


Contract  for  Government  Warehouses 

Messrs.  Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  on  percentage  to  build  a  group  of 
warehouses,  barracks,  cottages,  etc.,  at  the 
U.  S.  government  arsenal,  Benicia.  There  is 
an  appropriation  of  $110,000  for  the  im- 
provements.      

Hospital  Changes 

Mr.  Lewis  P.  Hobart  has  prepared  plans 
for  some  extensive  alterations  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Bids  for  the  work  have  been  taken. 


Daniel  H.  Kiimham  said:  "Make  no  little 
plans;  tlie.v  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood 
and  probably  tljemselves  will  not  be  realized. 
Make  big  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and  work, 
remembering  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram 
once  recorded  wilf  never  die,  but  long  after 
we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  a^^serting 
itself  with  ever-growing  insistency.  Remember 
that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to  do 
things  that  would  stagger  us.  Let  your  watch- 
word be  order  and  your  beacon  beauty." 
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Government  in  Complete  Control  of 
Building   Industry 

GOVr.RNMEXT  sanction  of  essential 
buildinj,'  conslniction  is  now  man- 
datory and  no  new  btiildinp  is  permitted 
without  a  Federal  permit.  Priority  com- 
mittees have  been  api>ointed  in  every 
county  and  regional  advisers  have  been 
named  to  direct  their  operations.  The 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  office, 
which  is  in  the  Ferry  building,  is  Mr. 
L.  E.  W.  Pioda.  who  has  a  staff  of  vol- 
unteer workers  that  is  ke))t  busy  hand- 
linn  local  ai)i)lications  and  passing  on 
the  reports  of  tile  county  committees. 

Regarding  the  permit  plan,  the  com- 
mittee on  public  information  at  Wash- 
ington has  sent  out  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

The  war  industries  board  has  asked  the  48  state 
councils  of  defense  and  the  .SOOO  county  councils 
of  defense  throughout  the  country  to  act  for  the 
board  that  all  building  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  may  be  stopped  at  once,  the  committee 
said. 

In  cases  where  permits  are  required,  the  loc.nl 
contractor  may  first  obtain  the  approval  of  his 
county  council  of  defense  before  the  permit  may 
be  issued. 

The  procedure  in  limiting  building  construction, 
throughout  the  country,  worked  out  between  the 
council  of  national  defense  and  the  war  indus- 
tries  board,    is   as    follows: 

.■\ny  person  interested  in  a  construction  project 
must  apply,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
under  oath,  to  the  api>ropriate  local  representative 
of  the  various  state  councils  of  defense. 

This  representative  of  the  state  council  will  in- 
vestigate the  necessity  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion and  transmit  recommendations  to  the  state 
council   for  review. 

The  state  council  will  review  the  case,  and,  if 
it  decides  in  favor  of  the  construction,  it  will  at 
once  send  its  recommendation,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts,  to  the  nonwar  construction 
section  of  the  priorities  division  of  the  war  indus- 
tries board.  The  nonwar  construction  section  will 
grant  or  withhold  the  jwrmit  and  so  notify  the 
state  council  of  defense,  and  the  individual  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  state  council  derides  against  the  proiioscd 
construction,  it  will  nolifv  the  person  concerned 
that  his  project  has  Ijecn  disapproved. 

The  war  industries  board  will  inform  all  per- 
sons applying  directly  to  it  that  they  must  first 
take  up  I'hcir  proiects  with  the  appropriate  local 
representative  of  the  state  council   of  defense. 

The  ability  of  the  war  industries  l>oard  to  enforce 
this  whole  plan  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  con- 
trols priorities  and  has  also  secured  from  the 
manuf.icturcrs  of  building  materials  a  pledge  not 
to  supply  materials  for  projects  which  are  not 
authorized  under  the  regulations  of  the  war  in- 
dustries Iward. 

.-\s  the  result  of  the  ruling  by  the  war 
industries  board,  no  permits  will  be  is- 
sued for  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  specified  classes,  unless  a  permit  is 
first  authorized  by  the  war  industries 
board.  These  permits  will  be  onlv  issued 
where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  build- 
ing meets  an  immediate  need. 

The  ruling  docs  not  apply  to  buildings 
which  were  substantially  under  way  prior 
to  Seiitember  3.  .\n  cxcci)tion  is  also 
made  in  the  case  of  farm  buildings  cost- 
ing not  to  exceed  $2,501),  Exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  also  found  in  work  done  by 
the  navy  or  war  department,  the  United 


States  Shipping  Hoard,  the  Rureau  of  In- 
dustrial Housing,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  United  States  llousing  Cor- 
poration, the  United  States  railway  ad- 
ministration, buildings  necessary  for  the 
o|)eration  of  various  mines,  and  such 
public  highway  improvements  and  street 
pavements  as  have  been  approved  in 
writing  by  the  United  States  Highway 
Council. 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  existing 
buildings,  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  any  in- 
stance, are  also  exemi)t  from  the  ruling. 

.\liility  of  the  board  to  enforce  the 
order  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  controls 
]>riorities  and  also  has  obtained  from  the 
manufacturers  a  pledge  not  to  supply 
materials  for  building  projects  which  are 
not  authorized  under  the  regulations  of 
the  board. 


State  Officials  to  Work  for  Uncle   Sam 

Uncle  Sam  will  take  some  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  engineers  vvlio  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  state  for  the  past  year 
or  more.  The  following  have  taken  ex- 
aminations and  are  recommended  to  fill 
positions  with   titles  as  given: 

Califorma  Highu'ay  Commissic—Mv.  A  T. 
Wagner,  construction  engineer.  Captain;  Mr.  K.  h.. 
Pierce,  civil  engineer.  First  Lieutenant :  Mr.  R.  R. 
Hatchett.  civil  engineer.  First  Lieutenant;  Mr.  H. 
C.  Briley,  civil  engineer.  First  Lieutenant, 

State  Department  of  Engiiieerini:~^U.  C.  H. 
Kromer,  structural  engineer.  Captain:  .Mr.  C.  K. 
.\ldrich,  specification  writer.  First  Lieutenant:  Mr, 
C.  I.  Adams,  architectural  draftsman,  officers' 
trailiing  school    for   artillerymen. 


Home  for  Oakland   Boiler  Workers 

A  four-story  Class  "A"  steel  frame  and 
brick  clul)  building  and  dormitory  is  to  be 
built  on  Franklin  street,  near  Fourteenth, 
Oakland,  bv  the  Oakland  Boiler  Workers 
and  Iron  Shipbuilders  Temple  .Association. 
Building  is  to  be  75x150,  and  will  contain  a 
gymnasium,  swimtning  tank,  auditorium, 
clubrootiis.  dormitories  and  three  stores. 
Permission  to  construct  this  building  has 
been  obtained  from  the  government.  ."Kn- 
proximatcly  $200,000  will  be  expended.  No 
architect   has   been    selected   as   yet. 


Nurses  to  Have  Home 

.•\  new  home  is  to  be  built  for  the  nurses 
of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Helen  P.  Criswell. 
281  Edgewood  avenue,  San  l-'rancisco,  _  is 
chairman  of  the  Building  conmiittcc  which 
has  raised  about  $40,000  for  ihe  improve- 
ments.   

Fatal  Accident  to  Architect's  Son 

Much  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dickey,  Oakland'  architect,  whose  19-year- 
old  son  recently  lost  his  life  following  a 
premature  boiler  explosion.  Young  Dickey 
was  a  I)oy  of  much  promise. 
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Death  of  Thos  J.  Welsh 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Welsh, 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Welsh  & 
Carey,  architects,  with  offices  in  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco,  occurred  October  18,  after  a 
protracted  illness  of  some  years,  follow- 
ing a  paralytic  stroke.  Mr.  Welsih  was 
one  of  the  best-known  old-time  architects 
in  San  Francisco  and  had  been  identified 
with  the  planning  of  many  notable  build- 
ings, including  St.  Mary's  cathedral. 
Girls'  High  School,  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing (destroyed  by  fire  in  1906),  Commer- 
cial building  on  California  street,  Paulist 
Church  (old  St.  Mary's)  at  California  and 
Dupont  streets;  the  Buckley  building. 
Spear  and  Market  streets,  and  the  Italian 
American  bank.  Mr.  Welsh  was  for  a 
number  of  years,  prior  to  the  earthquake 
and  fire,  architect  for  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education. 

In  1904  he  became  associated  with  Mr. 
John  W.  Carey,  who,  since  Mr.  Welsh's 
illness,  has  been  in  entire  charge  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Welsh  was  71  years  old.  He  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  early  fifties.  In 
his  youth  he  was  an  athlete  of  consider- 
able local  repute,  being  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  old  California  Ath- 
letic 'Club  and  a  member  of  the  Olympic 
Club  for  39  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick.  

COMMUNICATIONS 
The  New  Bush  Terminal  Building 

Editor  The  Architect  &  Engineer  of  California: 
If  you  print  any  matter  foreign  to 
California  you  will  doubtless  be  inter- 
ested in  the  New  Bush  Terminal  build- 
ing. Forty-second  street.  New  York  City, 
a  thirty-story  structure,  planned  to  house 
the  International  Buyers  Club.  This  club 
is  composed  of  the  buyers  who  (first  of 
all)  patronize  the  manufacturers  who  oc- 
cupy space  in  the  Bush  Terminal's 
Brooklyn  plant  and  who  show  their 
goods  in  the  new  building.  Other  manu- 
facturers beside  those  actually  using  the 
accommodations  offered  by  the  companj' 
will  be  permitted  to  take  space.  The 
buyers  are  housed  right  in  the  building 
and  the  accommodations  for  their  hous- 
ing are  very  complete.  They  will  have 
the  same  service  as  would  be  furnished 
in  a  private  club. 

The  building,  architecturally,  which 
would  of  course  be  the  thing  your  read- 
ers would  be  most  interested  in,  is  very 
dignified  and  beautiful.  The  interior  is 
Gothic  in  design,  and  the  furnishings  are 
in  keeping.       Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.\RRiET   SissoN   Gillespie. 
Woiiinn's  Citv  Club,  23  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  Citv. 


Business  or  No  Business,  He  Must  Have 
The  Architect  &  Engineer 

Editor  The  Architect  &  Engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
I  just  came  across  your  bill  and  not  being 
able  to  remember  sending  you  the  money,  I 
am  inclosing  check,  and  if  I  have  sent  it, 
\ou  can  give  me  credit  for  another  year,  for 
I  want  3'our  magazine,  whether  there  is  any 
architectural  business  or  not.  Just  now  I 
have  nothing  on  the  toard,  except  a  job  or 
two  that  will  go  on  when  the  war  is  won, 
so  I  am  giving  most  of  my  time  to  my 
farm  (prunes  and  almonds),  which  I  for- 
tunately started  some  years  ago.  I  cannot 
give  up  my  old  business  entirely,  how- 
ever, so  will  look  for  your  Architect  and 
Engineer  each  month,  to  keep  up  my  in- 
terest in  the  profession.  Just  now  I  remain, 
Yours  for  the  winning  of  the  war, 

L.   M.  TURTON. 

P.  S. — Probably  you  know  that  my  part- 
ner in  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  F.  W.  Herbert,  was 
called  out  with  his  company  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  so  the  office  in  Santa 
Rosa  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  vear. 
L.  M."T. 

Architects  Are  Inarticulate 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer  of 
California: 

Mr.  Wenderoth's  article  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
July  "Ferment"  story,  but  an  extension 
and  endorsement  of  it. 

Both  articles  are  full  of  fallacies  mixed 
up  with  a  few  misinterpreted  facts  and 
both  vitiated  by  false  assumptions  about 
architects  and  their  ways  that  I  think 
need  to  be  shown  up. 

The  main  trouble  with  our  architects 
is  that  they  are  inarticulate — someone 
should  say  something.         B.  J.  S.  Cahill. 

TEdttor's  Note. — Mr.  Charles  Cressey,  architect 
of  San  Diego,  will  answer  both  articles  in  the  No- 
\  ember  Architect  and  Engineer.] 


Architect  Reed  Returns 

Captain  Walter  D.  Reed,  Oakland 
architect,  who  has  been  in  France  for  a 
year  as  one  of  General  Pershing's  staff, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  of 
stafif  and  intelligence  officer  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Division,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp 
Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Captain  Reed 
arrived  at  the  camp  from  overseas  Oc- 
tol:ier  21. 


Will  Show  Work  of  Woman  Architect 

Thf  work  of  Miss  Julia  Morgan  of 
San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful women  architects  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  shown  in  the  November 
Architect  and  Engineer.  The  number 
will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  be  the  first 
architectural  magazine  to  devote  an  en- 
tire issue  to  the  accomplishments  of  a 
woman  architect. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS.  TRIBULATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Architect  Discourages  General  Bidding  in  These  Days  of  High 
Prices  and  Shortage  of  Labor 


MR.  II.  E.  HEWITT,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Architects,  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  cost  plus  eon- 
tracts  or  segregated  contracts  in  prefer- 
ence to  lump  bids  or  general  contracts 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  His 
reasons  are  published  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  society  and  are 
given  herewith  in  full: 

".Anyone  who  has  tried  to  let  general 
contracts  on  competitive  bids  under  pres- 
ent conditions  knows  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  so  and  that  it  is  even 
less  desirable.  Two  methods  then  re- 
main. First:  I-ctting  separate  contracts 
for  each  branch  of  the  work  on  a  unit 
price  basis.  Second:  Letting  a  general 
contract  for  the  entire  W'ork  on  cost  plus 
percentage  basis.  My  own  experience 
has  been  largely  with  the  latter  method 
and  it  is  the  one  I  wish  to  suggest. 

"In  considering  this  procedure,  it  is 
necessary  to  presuppose  a  contractor 
with  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  In- 
tegrity. (2)  Financial  resources.  (3) 
Buying  power.  (4)  Organization.  (5) 
E.xecutive  ability.  Some  of  these  are  in- 
terdependent, but  in  general  they  repre- 
sent the  necessaries  of  the  successful 
contractor,  regardless  of  the  basis  of  his 
contracts. 

"The  detailed  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  let- 
ter and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some 
arguments  for  method  Xo.  2  and  let 
some  one  else  argue  for  No.  1  if  they 
will. 

"The  question  is  largely  one  of  huyin^ 
power — I   shall  argue  that  a  buildiuL;  can 


be  more  cheaply  erected  (and  generally 
better  and  quicker)  by  a  general  con- 
tractor having  the  qualifications  enumer- 
ated above,  than  by  a  multitude  of  sub- 
contractors whose  work  is  co-ordinated 
by  the  arcliitect.  In  the  latter  case  the 
architect  practically  becomes  the  general 
contractor,  and  as  architecture  is  prac- 
ticed today  in  this  country,  he  cannot  do 
so  to  the  advantage  of  his  client.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  he  has  no  buying 
power.  The  statement  to  a  client  that 
the  general  contractor  method  is  more 
expensive  because  he  pays  the  general 
contractor  a  profit  in  addition  to  the 
profits  of  the  sub-contractor,  sounds 
plausible,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
general  contractor  can  buy  and  sub-let 
so  much  cheaper  than  the  architect,  that 
he  saves  not  only  his  own  ten  per  cent, 
but  in  most  cases  considerably  more. 

"Sub-contractors  prefer  to  figure  with 
general  contractors  rather  than  with 
architects  and  generally  will  give  a  bet- 
ter price  to  the  contractor  than  to  the 
architect.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this — he  is  dealing  directly  with  the 
l)arty  who  will  pay  him  the  money  and 
is  not  dependent  on  the  architect  for 
certificates  or  bothered  with  his  too  often 
unbusinesslike  methods.  The  alert  gen- 
eral contractor,  realizing  the  advantages 
to  his  reputation  with  those  of  whom  he 
buys  that  prompt  payment  will  bring, 
does  not  wait  until  he  receives  his  money 
from  tlie  owner,  but  discounts  his  bills 
and  sees  that  payments  on  sub-contracts 
are  promptly  made.  He  thus  .gains  for 
himself    a    reputaticm    such    that    lie    can 
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FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         ^AN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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command  the  lowest  cash  i)rices  and  a 
preference  in  time  of  delivery  or  comple- 
tion over  other  current  work  likely  to 
hring  slower  payment.  Further  than 
this,"  he  calls  in  the  lowest  hidder  on  a 
sub-contract,  goes  over  with  him  the 
work  to  be  performed,  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  point  out  where  savings  can  be 
made  and  often  gets  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion on  the  lowest  bid.  He  becomes  a 
keen  buyer,  because  that  is  his  chief 
concern.  To  do  all  this  requires  well  de- 
veloped and  experienced  business  ability 
and  a  well   equipped   organization. 

"The  advantage  in  time  required  to 
build  has  been  alluded  to  above.  There 
is  still  another  advantage  and  one  that 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  The 
element  of  divided  interest  is  entirely 
eliminated.  The  relation  of  owner,  con- 
tractor and  architect  becomes  one  of  co- 
operation solely — each  is  striving  for  the 
best  result  at  minimum  cost  and  the  har- 
mony that  prevails  assures  a  successful 
accomplishment. 

"It  mav  seem  to  some  that  I  am  un- 
warranted in  taking  up  the  general  con- 
tractor's cause,  and  advocating  the  elim- 
ination of  a  portion  of  the  architect's 
services  which  he  performs  usually  for 
an  increased  fee.  To  those  I  would  say 
that  I  am  only  advocating  that  which 
would  seem  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  client;  and  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  portions  of  the  architect's 
services  as  he  is  not  qualified  to  per- 
form, is  a  direct  gain  to  the  profession, 
in  that  it  will  help  to  place  us  in  a  better 
position  in  the  esteem  of  our  fellow 
men." 

Contractor's  Right  to  Withdraw  Bid 

The  question  of  a  contractor's  right  to 
withdraw  a  bid  on  the  claim  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  compiling  it  has 
frequently  been  raised  and  the  courts 
have  generally  held  that  in  cases  where 
the  error  is  manifest  this  right  cannot  be 
denied.  .\  recent  decision  upholding  this 
right  was  handed  down  by  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  A  contractor,  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
dPDosited  with  it  a  certified  check  for 
$9000.  The  bids  w^ere  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1916.  The  bid  of  the  contractor 
in  question  was  $179,969.  The  next  bid 
was  $200,000.  The  lowest  bidder  at  once 
realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  bid,  but  did  not  discover  the  error 
until  December  28,  when  he  found  that 
two  items  for  plastering  and  carpentry 
work  had  been  listed  as  $1,457  and  $2,854, 
instead  of  $14,570  and  $28,540.  He  at 
once  served  notice  of  withdrawal  of  his 
bid,  but  the  board  of  contract  refused  to 
permit  such  withdrawal.  The  contractor 
at  once  brought  an  action  to  annul  the 
bid   and    to   enjoin   the   city   of   Syracuse 


from  declaring  forfeited  the  clieck  for 
$9030.  The  board  of  contract,  however, 
declared  the  check  forfeited,  rejected  all 
the  other  bids  and  re-advertised  for  new 
bids. 

The  appellate  division,  fourth  depart- 
ment of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
held  that  that  board  of  contract  knew 
that  an  error  had  been  made  before  any 
action  had  been  taken  in  awarding  the 
contract,  that  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  have  the  bid  annulled,  and  his  $9,000 
returned.  Tlie  court  also  held  that  the 
board  of  contract  was  not  necessarily  re- 
(|uired  to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder;  that  it  was  within  its  discretion 
to  award  the  contract  to  any  bidder,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  bid,  if.  under  the 
circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  city 
would  thus  be  best  served;  that,  there- 
fore, the  contract  might  have  been 
awarded  to  the  next  lowest  bidder;  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  re-advertise 
for  new  bids. 

When  the  bids  were  re-advertised  the 
lowest  one  was  $210,000.  The  city 
claimed  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000.     This  claim  was  disallowed. 


The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World— Hog 
Island 

On  September  20,  1917,  Hog  Island  was 
but  a  barren  tract  of  waste  land — today  it 
is  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World.  On 
what  was  but  a  brush-grown  tract  last  year 
are  being  built  the  ships  that  will  carry  sol- 
diers and  supplies  to  European  battlefields, 
to  crush  Prussian  Militaryism.  Hog  Island 
shipyard  is  now  95  per  cent  completed. 

Just  one  year  ago  fifteen  surveyors  and 
fifteen  brush  cutters  arrived  on  Hog  Island. 
It  was  the  scouting  party  of  the  vast  army 
of  30.000  that  are  now  working,  building 
ships.  When  the  thirty  members  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  arrived  there  was  but  two 
buildings  on  the  Island,  one  was  an  old 
weather-beaten  ferry-house  and  the  other  a 
small  squatter's  cabin.  Today  there  are 
250  buildings  on  the  Island. 

At  the  present  time  15.900  persons  are 
employed  on  ship  construction,  800  in  the 
Training  School  and  the  balance  are  work- 
ing throughout  the  plant.  The  trains,  trol- 
leys and  boats  transport  25,200  workers  each 
way  daily  and  the  workers  are  brought 
from  Philadelphia  to  Hog  Island  within 
thirty-five  ininutes.  One  year  ago  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  motor  truck  to  reach 
the  Island  on  account  of  the  roads;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  form  of  transportation  what- 
soever. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  visitors  to  the  great- 
est shipbuilding  plant  are  amazed  when  the 
following  facts  are  presented  to  them.  In 
Hog  Island  there  are  : 

15  large  restaurants,  serving  11.750  meals 
per  day. 

1,800,000  gallons  of  water  used  daily. 

78  miles  of  railroad  tracks  completed — 
3'/2  miles  vet  to  be  laid. 
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Stanley 

Storm  SasH  Hard'ware 

'HE  Architect  whose  care  and  foresight  in  building  a 
house  results  in  continuous  money  savings  for  the  house 
owner  after  its  completion,  will  have  many  kind  words 
said  of  his  work.  STANLEY  Storm  Sash  Hardware  effec- 
tively prevents  cold  drafts  getting  in  and  saves  coal.  Coal  not 
only  is  expensive  but  it's  hard  to  get  at  any  price. 

It's  up  to  you  to  do  your  share  in  helping:  the  country  conserve  fuel  and 
you  will  tind  that  STANLEY  Storm  Sash  Hardware,  admirably  designed, 
convenient  to  use,  strong.  dnral)le  and  attractive  in  appearance,  is  an  impor- 
tant item  which  should  he  among  your  specifications. 

Full  information  as  to  sizes,  styles,  etc.,  is 
given  in  our  catalog  on  Garage  Hardware. 
We  shall  be  xcry  glad  to  send  it  on  request. 


Chicago 

73   East    Lake 

Street 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


M.lnufacturLTS   of   WroURht    liroiiZL-  ami   Wri.ught    Steel    Hinges   and    lintls   of   all   kiiuls,    including 

Stanley    Hall    Hearing    Hutts.      .\lso.    Pulls.    lirackels.   Chest    Handles,    Peerless   Storm    Sash 

Hangers  and  Fasteners,  Screen  Window  and  Blind  Trimmings.   Furniture  Hardware, 

Twinrold   Box   Strari)ing  and  Cold   Rolled  Strip   Steel. 

Stiiiilcy  (iiira<ii'   llard'i.<are   is  tKldflnbU-  for  factory  mnl   mill  doors. 
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Stucco  of  Permanent  Beauty 


Instead  of  sand,  with  its  liability 
to  cause  stain  and  discoloration,  the 
base  of  Johns-Manville  Stucco  is  a 
pure  mineral — asbestos.  Mixed  with 
Portland  cement,  it  produces  an 
artistic  outer  wall  eoatine  which  re- 
tains its  attrdctive  appearance  ag:ainst 
extremes  of   weather. 

Many  desirable  finishes  or  textures 
are  possible  with  Johns-Manville 
Stucco — from  a  flat  finish  to  a  very 
g-h   cast.      Stipple    and  rough   cast 


finishes   give   the   most   greneral    satis- 
faction. 

And  Johns-Man\'ille  Stucco,  as  well 
as  being-  an  artistic  wall  treatment, 
is  a  durable  one.  It  is  not  affected 
by  water  or  sudden  chang^es  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  fibrous  nature  of 
the  asbestos  binder  reduces  cracking- 
and  flaking-  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
fire  -  resistant.  and  also  ir 
against  heat  and  cold.  Its  i 
application,  too — since  it  come 
mixed — makes   it    economical. 
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H.   AV.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

of    California 

Second  and  Howard  Streets,   San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles   Sacramento    San  Diego    Stockton 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco 


116,450  feet  of  water  pipe  laid. 

41  ships  under  course  of  construction. 

2  ships  launched. 

18  miles  of  roads  constructed. 

127.(XX)  piles  driven.  Would  reach  from 
Philadelphia  to  Qiicago. 

90,000  feet  of  compressed  air  pipe  in  use. 

72,500  feet  of  ditches  dug  for  drainage. 

71,350  feet  of  sewerage  pipe  laid. 

16,300  feet  of  fuel  oil  pipe  laid. 

30,000  feet  of  earth  dredged  from  river 
daily. 

This  would  cover  Hog  Island  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet. 

4,643,000  cuhic  feet  dredged  up  to  Septem- 
ber 20th. 

4.500,000  rivets  driven  since  February. 

53,000  tons  of  steel  placed  on  shipways. 

FTog  Island  was  constructed  in  what  was 
said  to  be  the  coldest  winter  in  the  history 
of  Philadelphia.  With  the  mercury  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  below  the  zero  mark 
and  the  ground  frozen  to  a  depth  of  forty- 
two  inches,  the  workmen  toiled  and  it  is  to 
them  that  Hog  Island  has  risen  as  a  monu- 
ment to  their  efforts,  suffering  and  patriot- 
ism.— Hog  Island  News. 


Many  Califomians  in  This  Regiment 

With  their  regimental  song,  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers,"  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  ^larines  has  ar- 
rived in  France. 

In  connection  with  its  departure,  the 
number  "13"  played  an  important  part. 
The  regiment  left  the  overseas  depot  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  on  Friday,  September 
13th,  with  man}'  of  the  men  using  the 
number  as  a  lucky  omen.  Numbers  of 
them  shook  hands  with  each  other  thir- 
teen times,  said  goodbye  to  comrades 
tliirteen  times  and  sang  thirteen  songs 
on  their  departure.  One  marine  made  an 
effort  to  take  along  thirteen  black  cats, 
but  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  ambition. 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment  is  rated  as 
one  of  the  crack  units  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  A  record  of  efficiency  was  at- 
tained by  it  in  marksmanship  shortly  be- 
fore   leaving    Quantico. 

California  is  well  represented  in  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  almost  one-half 
of  them  took  their  initial  training  at 
Mare  Island,  California. 
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San  Francisco  Bankers  Interested  in 
New  Steel  Plant 

The  shortage  of  scrap  niul  pig  iron  in  the 
northwest  has  accentuated  the  desirability 
of  having  the  means  in  the  section  of  sup- 
plj-ing  these  necessities.  The  proposal  of 
Mr.  B.  L.  Tliane  and  associates  to  erect  a 
S25.aX),aOO  steel  and  pig  iron  plant  on  Pugct 
Sound  conies  at  a  time  when  its  need  is 
most  apparent.  Mr.  Thane,  who  is  handling 
the  engineering  features  of  this  proposed  in- 
dustry, is  head  of  the  .\laska-Gastineau 
Mining  Company  at  Juneau  and  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  steel  project  Mr. 
William  H.  Crocker  of  the  Crocker  National 
Pank,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Herbert  Fleiscli- 
acker.  president  of  the  Anglo-London  and 
Paris  bank  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  capitalist  of  San  Francisco,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  financial  units  of  the 
east.  Two  years  have  been  spent  in  making 
investigations  of  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
pig  iron.  These  have  been  located  and  found 
to  be  abundant  for  the  purpose.  Control  of 
these  resources  has  been  secured  and  the 
interests  back  of  the  enterprise  are  con- 
vinced that  steel  and  pig  iron  can  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thane. 
after  four  months  spent  in  the  east  in 
behalf  of  this  industry,  has  returned  to 
Seattle  to  continue  work  on  the  project. 
He  states  that  erection  of  the  plant  is  as- 
sured and  that  progress  to  that  end  has 
been  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected  in  view 
of  present  unsettled  conditions. 


placed  in  the  ship,  constituting  the  backbone 
of  the  vessel  and  lightening  it  as  well. 


Concrete  Shipbuilding 

The  Concrete  Craft  C^rixiratioii  has  l)Oen 
incorporated  witli  offices  at  'Wi^  Leary 
building.  Seattle.  G.  K.  Kastcngren  is  presi- 
dent of  the  concern.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  build  fishing  lioats  and  small 
craft  generallv  an<l  after  tlie  war,  pleasure 
craft.  The  plant  will  1]c  located  at  Salmon 
Bay.  The  company  has  offered  its  services 
to  the  government  for  war  construction 
work.  The  boats  will  be  built  after  patents 
of  Mr.  Kastengren  consisting  of  permanent 
molds  for  concrete  craft  and  he  also  has  a 
l)atent  on  a  longitudinal  truss  which  will  he 


500  Houses  for  Oakland 

The  government  Housing  Bureau  has 
issued  a  blanket  permit  permitting  the 
city  of  Oakland  to  build  500  homes  with- 
out individual  sanction.  The  houses  are 
needed    to    relieve    congestion. 


BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

A  S  a  waterproofing  —  its  element  re- 
■"■  sisting  qualities  are  truly  wonderful. 
It  prevents  disintegration  caused  by 
water  seeping  into  the  walls  and  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

As  a  beautifier  —  the  large  variety  of 
tints  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
color  taste. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  44  which  illus- 
trates a  few  of  the  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  uses,  and  if  you  specify 
the  tint  you  desire  we  will  gladly  send 
you  a  sample. 

CALIFORNIA 
James  Hambly  (Xi,  Sons. 

447-449  East  Third  St.,  I^os  Angeles. 
James   Hambly  CS,  Sons. 

268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Jones-Moore  Paint   House. 

1261  Fifth  St..  San  Diego 

OREGON 


WASHINGTON 
F.  T.  Crowe  O,  Co.,  11113  First  Ave..  Seattle 
Consolidi 
F.  T.  Cr 

WADSWORTH,   HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:    Architects' Bldg. 


ROBERT  W     HUNT 


JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.   W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  York        London      Chicago       PiTTSBunOM       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  Citt 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES  ON    PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 
CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 
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"Builded  Better  Than   She  Knew" 

By  Morris  M.  Rathbuu  in  the  Road  Maker 

WHEN  California  in  1913  began  the  con- 
struction of  its  present  state  highway 
system,  which  trunk-lines  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  the  taxpayers  little  dreamed 
that  they  were  engaging  in  a  preparedness 
measure  destined  to  rank  high  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  in  1918. 

Announcement  that  the  last  two  gaps, 
totaling  21  miles,  will  be  completed  this  fall 
has  brought  a  general  realization  that  Cali- 
fornia builded  better  than  she  knew  in 
spending  two  bond  issues  aggregating  $33,- 
0CO,00O,  The  state  now  may  pride  itself  on 
having  a  military  highway  of  the  first  class 
along  its  coast  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
— an  improved  roadway  that  will  permit  of 
most  rapid  mobilization  of  troops,  munitions 
and  supplies,  one  of  the  most  essential  con- 
ditions in  modern  warfare. 

The  original  bond  issue  for  $15,000,000 
and  general  plan  in  1913  were  to  have 
a  State  highway  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Diego  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  two  great  world  expo- 
sitions held  in  these  cities  during  1915. 
A  military  necessity  was  remote  from 
the  minds  of  the  enthusiastic  State  build- 
ers vVho  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
bonds.  They  had  in  mind  that  thousands 
of  visitors  would  come  to  the  exposi- 
tions in  automobiles  and  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  them  to  tour 
between  the  exposition  cities  on  a  good 
road.  The  automobile  parties  came  as 
expected,  and  have  been  coming  each 
year  in  increasing  numbers;  but  it  was 
not  until  this  fall  that  California  could 
proudly  announce  that  its  big  job  is  fin- 
ished after  five  years  and  that  there  is  a 
complete  revel  for  the  motorist  and  a 
real  Roman  military  highway  for  Uncle 
Sam  if  he  finds  need  for  it. 

There  is  a  touch  of  sentiment  in  the 
coast  route  of  the  newdy  completed  State 
highway,  as  it  follows  the  trail  blazed  by 
the  padres  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
establishing  a  chain  of  missions  from  the 
Mexican  line  on  the  south  almost  to  the 
Oregon  line  on  the  north.  The  old  trail 
was  known  as  El  Camino  Real,  or  King's 
Highway,    the     territory     then     being     a 


Spanish  possession.  It  recently  has  been 
marked  with  mission  bells  its  entire 
length,  with  sign-posts  directing  travel- 
ers to  the  twenty-odd  missions  stationed 
about  thirty  miles  apart  extending  from 
San  Diego,  through  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara,  to  north  of  San   Francisco. 

Curiously  enough,  the  original  high- 
way was  half  general  utility  and  half  mil- 
itary, as  it  was  the  only  lane  of  transpor- 
tation for  soldiers  and  civilians  alike. 
Last  year,  something  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
King  of  Spain — sent  to  seize  the  terri- 
tory— had  mounted  guard  in  front  of  the 
quaint  missions,  the  modernized  highway 
was  pressed  into  use  by  soldiers  mobil- 
ized for  the  defense  of  Liberty  and  not 
seeking    territorial    conquest. 

The  development  of  the  war  has  brought 
out  that  an  important  part  of  coast  de- 
fense is  the  ability  to  mobilize  heavily 
armed  forces  at  given  points  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  beautiful  new  scenic  highway  will 
provide  along  the  west  coast. 

The  various  forts,  bases,  naval  stations, 
batteries  and  camps  facing  the  Pacific 
are  brought  within  the  easiest  possible 
highway  travel  of  each  other. 

Huge  army  trucks  can  make  their  max- 
imum speed  every  inch  of  their  journey, 
if  need  be,  while  cavalry,  artillery  and 
infantry  have  the  same  opportunity.  One 
of  the  favorite  feats  of  enthusiastic  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  calling  attention  to 
their  respective  cars  is  to  make  the  trip 
between  Los  ."Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
in  less  time  than  the  railway  trains. 

Because  of  the  heavy  travel  and  the 
thickly  settled  interior  valleys,  the  State 
highway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco — a  distance  of  approximately 
500  miles — is  over  two  routes.  One  clings 
to  the  coast  while  the  other  curves  to 
the  inland.  Thus  should  either  the  north 
or  the  south  end  of  the  State  require  the 
presence  of  large  troop  bodies,  there 
would  be  two  main  arteries  available. 
The  inland  road  taps  otie  of  the  richest 
soil  products  sections  in  the  world,  and 
the  coast  route  bisects  the  miles  of  Cali- 
fornia bean  fields  wliich  produce  51  per 
cent  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and   FaL-tory: 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  Saa  Francisco 


Via  the  coast  route,  artillery  and  other 
forces  could  be  mobilized  at  a  given  point 
before  any  invading  forces  could  effect 
a  landing. 

Already  these  State  highways  have 
done  their  bit  in  a  military  way  after 
having  won  acclaim  from  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, trucking  outfits,  stages  and  autoists. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Kearny,  100 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
fed  and  outfitted  for  nearly  a  year  with 
supplies  transported  over  the  State  high- 
way, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
camps  in  the  north. 

Full  possibilities  of  the  trunk  lines 
have  not  yet  been  tested,  but  it  is  a  safe 
assumption  that  should  a  military  con- 
tingency arise  in  California,  not  only 
military  commanders  but  the  citizens  in 
general  would  have  occasion  to  bless  the 
day  the  first  ground  was  broken  for  the 
nearly  completed  system  of  almost  2O00 
miles.  

A  New  Book  on  "Concrete  Stone  Manu- 
facture" 

In  1915  Mr.  Harvey  Whipple,  managing 
editor  of  Concrete.  Detroit,  Mich,,  published 
a  valuable  treatise  on  "Concrete  Stone 
Manufacture."'  .At  that  time  it  was  the  first 
and  only  volume  that  had  appeared  on  the 
subject  and  was  read  with  eagerness  by 
those  who  wished  to  inform  themselves 
upon  a  subject  that  was  destined  to  become 
a  factor  in  the  building  industrial  world. 

Since  1915  this  author  has  gathered  much 
new  data,  made  possible  from  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try. Tlie  book,  therefore,  has  just  been 
completely  revised  and  considerably  en- 
larged and  the  new  edition  is  just  being 
put  on  the  market. 

The  new  volume  covers  more  than  .3("M") 
pages,  with  nearly  200  illustrations,  and 
supplies  as  near  a  complete  education  on 
this  kind  of  work  as  one  can  possibly  get 
from  a  book.  It  includes  chapters  on  the 
selection  and  combination  of  materials ;  the 
layout  and  equipment  of  plants ;   moulding 


and  curing;  surface  treatment;  shop  rec- 
ords and  cost  keeping,  and  closes  with  some 
very  pertinent  suggestions  on  business 
methods  and  plans  for  selling  the  product. 

The  author  has  set  out  with  a  determina- 
tion to  give  real  value  to  his  readers  and 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  Ixjok 
is  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  sells  at  only  $1.50. 


Cranetilt  Traps  for  Vinegar  and  Pickle 
Works 

Crane  Company  (Oakland  branch)  has 
recently  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Works  at 
Hayward,  two  No.  107  (three-inch)  direct 
return  Cranetilt  traps,  which  will  take 
care  of  the  condensation  from  thirty-one 
copper  kettles  used  for  cooking  tomato 
paste. 

Condensation  from  tilie  kettles  is  car- 
ried in  from  a  common  6-inch  return  line 
to  a  receiver  36  inches  in  diameter  by  5 
feet  6  inches  long  and  from  this  point  the 
pressure  forces  the  condensation  to  a 
header  leading  to  the  direct  return  traps 
whence  it  is  discharged  into  three  Parker 
boilers  of  200  horse  power  capacity  each, 
and  one  Badenhousen  boiler  of  300  horse 
power  capacity.  These  traps  are  vented 
into  a  feed  water  heater  in  the  boiler 
room.  They  disdharge  against  a  boiler 
pressure  of  150  pounds,  and  discharge 
their  capacity  in  thirty-two  seconds. 

Condensation  is  being  returned  to  the 
boilers  under  a  temperature  ranging  from 
330  degrees  to  360  degrees,  according  to 
the  number  of  kettles  in  operation.  The 
vent  from  these  traps  has  caused  a  raise 
in  the  make-up  feed  water  temperature 
from  160  degrees  to  208  degrees,  making 
a  saving  in  this  particular  feature  of  5 
per  cent  in  fuel. 

Before  these  traps  were  installed,  it 
was  impossible  to  operate  more  than 
fifteen  kettles  at  one  time;  now  the  entire 
31  kettles  may  be  operated  and  still  have 
excess  boiler  power.  Since  the  traps 
were  installed  quite  a  change  in  the  boil- 
ing of  tomato  pulp  has  been  noticed,  the 
boiling  taking  place  more  rapidly. 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

'      CDN5ULTINB   ENGINEER      ' 

PACIFIC   BUILDING    SAN    FRANCISCO 

HEATING  VENTILATION  WIRING  ILLUMINATION 
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A  Pledge  of  Loyalty  and 
Quality 

"Hands  Up!" 

Not  in  Surrender 

but 

In  Defiance  to  the  Kaiser 


OPEN  AIR  MEETING  OF  ARMCO  EMPLOYEES  PLEDGING  TO  STAY  ON  THE  JOB 
UNTIL  THE   WAR   IS  WON 


ARMCO  FOR  WAR  WORK 


TRANSPORTATION 
SHIPPING 


BUILDING 

FOOD  CONTAINERS 


I  l<armi;  that  mark 


and  fidelity  associated  with  Jis  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  dependrd  up- 
on to  pnur^s  In  the  hishcsl  dc^ee 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed    Mar.utoclurers    undrr    I'alcnls   erantcd    to    the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

ARMCO   Iron    Sheets,  Plates.  Roofing, 
Pipe,  Gutter  and  Metal  Lath 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office  —  Monadnock  Buildinc.  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  f)fflces  in  New  York.  Chicaco.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 
Detroit.  St.  Loui.s.  Cincinnati,  .\tlanta,  Wa.sliinston.  D.  C.  and  BufT.ilo. 


iple  stock  of  Ar 


is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 
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HICl-l     CRADF 

ELECTRICAL   CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

POR     BUIUDIPMGS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

583-87  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

I6J  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutter  521 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.   SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  MISSION    II05 

Pacific  Foundry  Company 

18th  and  HARRISON  STREETS        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Hand  Hot  Rollers,  Tamping  Irons.  Smoothing  In 
Sewer  Fittings      :     :      ;     :      :     ;    Send  for  bullc 


PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


aBO.     W.     BOXTOIN     iSt     SOIN 

General  Contractors 

Office,   1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 
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Automatic  Drainage  Gates  for  Mosquito  Abatement  Work 


EXTENSIXK  (IrainaRc  work  is  bciiiK 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  mosquito  con- 
trol, a  number  of  districts  having  been 
organized  under  the  Mosquito  Abatement 
District  Act  of  1915.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  malaria  cases  reported  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  from  such  dis- 
tricts  as   Oroville    and    Los    Molinos    in 


Dmitinfre    Gate 


the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bakerstield  and  otlier 
places  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  as  well 
as  in  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties 
along  the  coast,  indicate  a  very  tangible 
gain  in  the  prevention  and  eradication  of 
this   serious   communicable   disease. 


results    can    be    acconiplisbed    mainly    in 
four  ways: 

1.  By  draining  or  filling  small  ponds  or 
pools. 

2.  By  reshaping  small  water  courses  so 
as  to  secure  rapid  How  in  a  narrower 
channel. 

3.  By  clearing  stream  banks. 

4.  By  oiling  the  water  surfaces  at  regu- 
lar intervals  during  the  mosquito  season, 
or  for  about  si.x  months. 

.Automatic  drainage  gates  fitted  to  suit- 
able lengths  of  corrugated  iron  pipe  have 
been  used  extensively  in  the  drainage 
work  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  mos- 
quito control.  Such  gates  have  proved 
an  economical  and  most  efficient  means 
of  ridding  large  areas  of  land,  lying  be- 
tw-een  low  and  high  water  levels  of  the 
sea  or  such  bodies  of  water  as  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Suisun  bay,  etc.,  of  the  drain- 
age water.  Similar  use  in  draining  agri- 
cultural lands,  protected  by  levee  sys- 
tems in  the  two  great  interior  valleys 
of  California,  and  in  facilitating  the 
drainage  of  low  sections  of  irrigated  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  state,  has  been 
made  of  these  Calco  automatic  drainage 


ni.\r,R.\M    SIIOWI.NC    ol'F.k.VTIO.X    OI'    UKAINACIK    (;.\1E 


Malaria  is  communicated  from  infected 
persons  to  the  healthful  by  the  sting  of 
the  anopheles  mosquito  —  yes,  "the  fe- 
male of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male,'"  and  carries  the  deadly  germs 
of  the  plague  of  the  lowlands  as  she 
buzzes  busily  from  bedside  to  bedside. 
This  disease-laden  lady  likes  to  lay  her 
eggs  on  the  lazy  surface  of  languorous 
water  courses  or  the  grass  edged  banks 
of  pools  and  lakes.  Mosquito  abatement 
lies  in  the  economical  drainage  of  such 
areas  of  stagnant  water,  the  stimulation 
of  sluggish  streams,  and  in  other  meas- 
ures where  these  are  not  feasible. 

Mosquito  control  engineering  has  been 
developed   so   that   it  is  known   desirable 


gates,  which  device  was  perfected  by  the 
California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 
of  West  Berkeley,  California. 

Such  areas  of  flooded  or  tidal  lands  are 
kept  free  of  stagnant  water  by  carefu'ly 
planning  a  series  of  collecting  ditches,  by 
which  the  drainage  water  can  flow  to 
reach  the  main  channel.  These  ditches 
empty  into  a  sump  on  the  inside  of  the 
dyke,  levee  or  canal  bank,  tbrougli  which 
a  length  of  ".Armco"  in>n  cnrnig.itcd 
pipe  extends  into  the  main  discharge 
channel  or  canal. 

.\t  the  outlet  end  of  the  pipe  a  Calco 
automatic  drainage  gate  is  fitted.  Its 
sensitively  balanced  shutter  automatically 
opens  when  a  difference  of  head  of  water 
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pressure  of  only  a  few  hundredths  of  an 
inch  occurs  between  the  flow  of  the  dis- 
charge canal,  and  the  drainage  ditches 
on  the  inside  of  the  bank,  permitting  the 


resulting  in  a  water-tight  construction 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  water  to 
"back  up"  on  the  drained  land. 

The    automatic    feature    of    this    action 


passage  of  the  drainage  water  collecting 
in  the  sump. 

With  the  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  ex- 
terior side  of  the  dyke  or  levee,  or  an 
increase  in  the  head  of  water  in  the  irri- 


permits  of  the  minimum  of  attention  be- 
ing given  the  system.  In  fact,  users 
throughout  the  state  declare  they  forget 
all  about  them.,  once  the  gates  are  in- 
stalled.    The   cast   iron   construction,  at- 


'""KssrwWPww"* 
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AUTOMATIC   DRAINAGE  GATE,  OPEN 


gation  canal,  the  automatic  gate,  re- 
sponsive to  the  exterior  pressure, 
promptly  closes.  Because  of  the  care- 
fully machined  and  ground  surfaces  of 
the  gate  and  seat,  a  perfect  fit  is  secured, 


tached  to  the  rust-resisting  "Armco"  iron 
corrugated  pipe  assures  lasting  service, 
and  this  same  construction  makes  instal- 
lation costs  far  below  that  of  either 
wooden   or  concrete  gates   and   drains. 
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G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.,  Wins  Suit  Against  Barley  &  Reichel  for 
Patent  Infringement 


AN  important  clecision  of  interest  to 
users  of  oil-burning  equipment  has 
recently  been  handed  down  by  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Niirthorn  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Second  Division,  Hon.  Erank  H. 
Rudkin.  Presidin^j  Judge.  In  the  case 
of  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.,  well  known  San 
Francisco  engineers,  against  Harry  Bar- 
ley and  Curt  R.  Reichel  for  alleged  patent 
infringement  of  an  improved  liquid  fuel 
governor,  the  court  has  found  for  the 
complainant  and  the  defendants  have 
been  ordered  to  reimburse  tlic  Witt  Com- 
pany for  any  and  all  damages  suffered 
and  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that 
the  defendants  be  restrained  from  manu- 
facturing or  selling  the  fuel  governor, 
which  is  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  letters 
Patent  No.  986791,  dated  March  14,  1911. 

The  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the 
I)ioneer  firms  of  San  Francisco  dealing 
exclusively  in  oil-burning  equipment,  and 
the  decision  in  its  favor  will  be  received 
by  the  trade  with  approval. 

Following  are  the  principal  paragraphs 
of  the  court's  decision: 

INTERLOCUTORY    DECREE 

This  cause  having  heretofore  come  on  regularly 
to  be  heard  upon  the  pleadings  and  proofs  docu- 
mentary and  oral,  taken  and  subniittetl  in  the  case 
and  being  of  record  herein,  the  complainant  being 
represented  bv  N.  A.  .■\cker.  Esq.,  and  the  de- 
fendants by  Carlos  P.  Griffin,  Esq.,  and  the  cause 
having  been  duly  argue<l  and  submitted  to  the 
Court  for  its  consideration  and  decision,  and  the 
Court  Ijeing  fully  adviswl  in  the  premises,  it  is 
Or<lered.   Adjudged  and    Decreed   as   follows:  — 

That  at  all  times  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Com- 
plaint herein,  the  defendants.  Harry  Barlev  and 
Curt  R.  Reichel  were  co-partners  doing  business 
under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Barley  &  Reichel. 
having  a  regular  and  an  established  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and 
in  said  State  of  California;  that  the  letters  patent 
sued  on  herein,  towit.  United  States  Letters  Patent 
No.  986791,  dated  March  14.  1911.  for  an  improved 
Liquid-Kuel  Governor,  and  each  and  all  the  claims 
thereof  arc  good  and  valid  in  law;  that  George  E. 
Witt,  of  the  City  an.l  County  of  San  Franci-sco. 
Stale  of  California,  was  the  original,  sole  and  first 
inventor  of  the  inventions  described  and  claimed 
in  the  said  I^etters  Patent  No.  986791;  that  the 
said  George  E.  Witt  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1918,  by  an  assignment  in  writing  duly  executed 
and  recorded  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  as- 
signed and  transferred  the  said  letters  patent,  to- 
gether with  all  claims  and  demands,  both  in  law 
and  equity  for  damages  and  profits  for  the  [>ast  in- 
fringement thereof,  unto  the  comj)lainant  herein, 
and  that  ever  since  the  said  22d  day  of  December, 
1915,  complainant  herein  has  been  and  still  is  the 
owner  and  holder  of  the  said  letters  patent  and  of 
said  claims,  demands  and  causes  of  action  for  the 
past  infringement  thereof. 

That    upon    each    and    every   one   of   the   devices 


Its 


upon 
Lifacturcd,    used    and 
iigno 


nd    the 


nd  set  forth  in  the  claims  thereof. 
the  word,  "Patented."  together  with  the  said  d.Tte 
and  number  of  said  letters  patent,  has  been  marked 
and  stamped,  thereby  notifying  the  puldic  of  the 
same. 

That  since  the  issuance  of  said  letters  patent   in 
suit    herein,   and   both   prior   and    subsequent    to   the 


the  North- 
.■rc,  the  de- 
ivithout    the 

hereii 

upon 


Oil    Burner    Gore 
u\is    basis   of  suit 


conimencentenl  of  this  suit  and  wit 
em  District  of  California,  and  else 
fendants    herein    and    each    of    then 

license    or    consent    of   the   complain^ 

complainant's  assignor,  the  defendants  upon  each 
and  all  of  the  claims  of  the  said  letters  patent  No. 
986791.  by  making  and  selling,  and  offering  for  sale 
an<l  inducing  others  to  use  the  inventions  claimed 
and  patented  in  and  by  each  and  all  of  the  claims 
of  the  said  letters  patent  in  suit  herein. 

That  each  and  all  of  the  allegations  in  the  said 
Bill   of  Complaint   herein   are  true. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed, that  the  complainant  recover  from  the  said 
ilcfen<lants  the  damages  which  the  said  complainant 
has  suffered,  together  with  the  gains,  profits  and 
advantages  which  the  said  defendants  and  each  of 
them  has  or  have  realized  from  and  bv  reason  of 
the  infringement  of  the  letters  patent  aforesaid. 

.\nd  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed 
that  the  defendants  herein  and  each  of  them,  their 
agents,  servants,  employees,  and  attorney  he  and 
they  arc  each  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from 


.    furth 
of  inf 


ger 


•inbefo 
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Telephone  DOUGLAS  4109 

GRACE  &  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511-513  Glaus  Spreckels  Bldg  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS    ENGINEERING    COMPANY 

JAS.  L  KRUEGER,  Represen.ative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  .   Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AN  D  WALL  Tl LI NG        sheet  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor  to   John   g.   sutton    go. 
243    MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


A.  LETTICH 

365  FELL  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone    —     Park    234 


Plumbing 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


L.  G.  BERGREN   & 

SON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

347  CALL    BUILDING                                                             SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 
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HiakitiR,  Mrlliiig.  using,  a<lvcrtising  for  sale,  keeping 
i>n  hand  for  sale,  having  manuiaclured.  installing: 
'ing  installed,  or  in  any  tnanncr  dealing  di- 
or  iniliriclly  in  the  infringing  articles  or 
.in..chandise  covered  by  the  invention  of  the  said 
letters  (Kitcnt  in  suit  and  embraced  and  contained 
in  ihi-  claims  thereof.      •      •      • 
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Our  Shipbuilding  Progress  Up  to  Sep- 
tember 1st 
MORR  than  three  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping have  been  Iniilt  in  United  States 
shipyards  as  a  part  of  our  answer  to 
Germany's  plan  to  wipe  out  all  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  her  enemies,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  F.niergcncy  Fleet 
Corporation  for  business  up  to  the  end 
of  August. 

On  the  first  of  August  there  were  171 
shipyards  at  work,  of  which  76  were  steel, 
85  wood,  2  composite  and  7  concrete. 

In  addition  to  the  557  vessels  of  3,028,- 
289  tons  built  for  the  order  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  or  requisitioned 
by  the  corporation  while  building  for 
other  owners,  402  steamships  aggregating 
2.790,792  tons  had  been  commandeered 
from  foreign  or  domestic  owners.  Thus 
a  total  of  5,819,081  tons  is  now  afloat 
under  the  control  of  the  shipping  board. 

The  fleet  corporation  programme  as 
now  outlined  calls  for  a  merchant  marine 
of  2,651  ships,  of  a  total  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  16,003, 5f>4.  There  remains  to  be 
built,  exclusive  of  what  has  been  launched 
in  September,  10,184,423  tons.  The  fleet 
corporation  also  is  building  a  "mosquito 
fleet"  of  tugs,  lighters  and  barges  total- 
ing fifty  thousand  Ions. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  this  merchant  fleet  will  cost  the 
United  States,  more  than  $10,500,000  is 
spent  weekly  in  wages  to  shipbuilders 
and  a  good  share  of  tlie  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  will  go  to  the  Fmergcncy  Fleet 
Corporation  to  meet  current  costs  of 
material  and  labor. 

The  most  recent  shipbuilding  statistics 
as  given  out  by  the  fleet  corporation,  are 
as  follows: 

No.  of 
Comp. 

Ships.  D.W.T. 
9         34.000 


riatc. 
Aug.  MS 
Aug.  '18 

Totals     II 


Total  ni 

Total  n. 

Total  ni 

Total  n. 

Total  numbc 


ships  up 

up  to  Aug.    1 

ships  during   August. 

",   during  .\ugusl 402,0.^0 

ships    August    31 5.S7 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERIC  is  the  stiuare  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. .\s  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  comijletc  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Total  D.  W.  T.  .\ugust  31 3,028,289 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  plea 


nention  this  magazine. 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 

Wall  Paper 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

576  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  6990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KEWANEE  WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Phone 

Kearny  1457 


r<fect  Water  Supply 
to  Country  Homes, 
Hotels  and  Parks. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Douglas  3224 

Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Sutter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

We  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supply  the 
trade  with  ALVALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
Unown  line  of  paints. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pie 
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An  Improved  Type  of  Protective  Switch 

The  (li'iiiaiut  lor  a  switch  that  will  iii- 
Miro  ahsohitc  motor  protection  conihiiK-d 
with  efficiency  and  economy  lias  heen 
the  incentive  of  the  W.  E.  Mushet  Com- 
pany of  San  I'rancisco  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  the  "Wenico"  switch. 
This  switch  is  by  no  means  new,  hut  is 
an  improved  type  of  the  Protective 
switch  originally  put  on  the  market  by 
Mr.  P.  S.  .\ustin.  who  is  now  with  this 
company. 

The  original  .\ustin  switches  have  been 
in  operation  now  on  various  work 
throughout  the  state  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
saved  several  thousand  dollars  to  owners 
in  the  protection  afforded  their  motors 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  saving  on  fuse  bills,  wdiich 
has  been   entirely  eliminated. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  brielly,  the 
manufacturers  want  you  to  remember 
that — 

"Wemco"  Protective  switches  are 
equipped  with  oveiload  and  low  voltage 
release;  operate  in  oil  and  do  not  depend 
upon  fuses. 

"Wemco"  switches  are  equipped  with 
circuit  breaker,  which  may  be  locked  at 
its  rated  amperage.  Your  motor  pro- 
tection is  absolute,  as  this  switch  takes 
care  of  single  phasing,  overload  or  low 
voltage. 

"Wemco"  switches  arc  not  an  experi- 
ment, for,  as  before  stated,  they  liave 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years 
in  some  of  the  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Wenico"  switches  pass  all  require- 
ments of  and  are  approved  by  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Commission  of  California. 
It  is  generally  conceded  by  electrical  en- 
gineers that  a  fuse  at  its  best  is  uncer- 
tain; likely  to  blow  either  below  or  above 
its  rating;  thereby  necessitating  extra  ex- 
pense by  the  repurchase  of  other  fuses  or 
burning  up  your  motor. 

.\lso  the  possibility  arises  of  improper 
fusing  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  employees;  this  will  also 
cause  your  motor  to  burn  out. 

"Wenico"  switches  are  set  at  the  proper 
amperage,  and  if  change  is  desired  the 
service  of  a  competent  electrician  is  ad- 
visable. Their  action  is  positive  and 
therefore  fool  proof,  without  trigger  at- 
tachments or  other  linicky  arrangements 
to  get  out  of  adjustment. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  paid 
to  the  mechanical  design  and  construc- 
tion and  in  the  selection  of  material  that 
would  be  best  suited  for  the  work,  so  that 
with  ordinary  care  they  will  be  service- 
able for  many  years.  They  are  (luite 
compact  and  neat  in  appearance. 

".■\nd  in  conclusion."  say  the  manu- 
lacturcrs.  "when  you  require  a  ])rotective 
switch    on   your   motor   specify   'Wemco' 


and  di>  not  be  satisfied  with  a  substitute 
wliicli  can  not  give  you  the  results  in 
protection  which  you  are  entitled  to  and 
which  y<ni  <iwe  yourself  as  a  good  sound 
business  in  vestment.  " 

Sole  agents  and  manufacturers  for 
"Wemco"  switches  in  San  hrancisco  are 
W.  E.  Mushet  Company.  502  Mission 
street,  San   I'"rancisco. 


State  Not  Liable  to  Sub-Contractors 

.\ccording  to  .\ttornc.\'  (Icncral  lirowii  of 
Oregon,  the  state  is  not  liable  for  a  con- 
tractor's debts,  if  the  contractor  who  is 
employed  by  the  state  fails  to  pay  his  sub- 
contractors. The  attorney  general  advises 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  state  to  with- 
hold final  settlement  with  a  contractor  until 
it  is  ascertained  that  such  contractor  has 
paid  all  claims  against  him,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides that  such  a  contractor  must  give  a 
bond,  which  is  protection  for  those  having 
claims  against  him. 


How 

about 

it! 

Don't  you 
think  that 
a  concern 
that  has 
spent  about 
40  YEARS 
at  it,  ought 
to  come 
pretty  near 
being  able 
to  make 
this  class  of 
machinery 
to  suit  You? 


M^tBt  Si 

Ointtfripb 

ENGINEERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 
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^Telephone  and  Electric  Supplies 

Motors.    Dynamos,    Telcplidiies.    Aniumciators.    liclls.    Speaking    Tulx-s,    Letter    Boxes, 
Cliampion    Door  Upeiiers,   Braclshaw   Sanitary   Garbage   Chute. 

BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  84  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


GEO. 

A.  BOS, 

Consulting  Engineer 

BOS 

&  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  KEARNY  3021 

P.  A.  Palmer                          Peter  Petersen  W.  L.  Kelley                          O.  Q.  Hoaas 

PALMER   &  PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON 

CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD  Office  Phone  Sutter  4971  JOSEPH  DUNN 

C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
QENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3580 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    1 
and  INE 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


J.  D.  HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:    725  Chronicle  Building  Telephone  Douglas  3895 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  builders  exchange.  180  JESSIE  STREET 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER 
Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Offices: 

217-218  Colman  Bldg. .  Seattle.  Wash.  826  Paulsen  BuildinR.  Spokane.  Wash. 

51I4-50S  McKay  Bldg..  Portland.  Ore.  503  1.  W.  Hcllman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sah-E-Kar 


A  NEW  HAND  KAR 
FOR  THE  KIDDIES 

Operates  entirely  by  hand  power  anil 
affords  pleasant,  healthy  exercise  for 
children.  No  foot  action — it  saves 
shoe  leather.     Like  rowing  a  boat. 

Ajustable  to  Age 
of  the  Child 

The  SAM-E-KAR  grows  with  the  child.  Little 
tots  two  years  of  age  can  run  it  easily.  For 
boy  or  girl  2  to  8  years. 

Baker- Smith  Company 


MADE 
IN 

U.  S.  A 


SOLE  SALES  MAN\<;ERS 


Ask   Dealers  for  the 
SAM-E-KAR 


Riallo  lUiildinii, 


.San  Francisco,  (;al. 


direct     to     vis 


\l.ies.<   pri-iii 
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ROBERT  M.  SIMPSON 
483  Monadnock  Bldg.     Phone  Douglas  5g» 


A4acGRUBR  <St  CO. 

CONTRACTING   PLASTERERS 

rsoTs'skSr'phoneSutteTeTOO  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  sAN  FRANCISCO 


Members  Builders  Exchange 


A.  KNOWLES  R.   H.  MATHEWSON 

KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

CONTRACTORS  and  ENGINEERS 

Fireproof  and  Reinforced  442    Call    Bldg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 
Concrete  Construction  Phone  Sutter  4712 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter  3580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San  Francisco 

CARNAHAN  &  MULFORD 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
Telephone  Kearny  4195  504  LUNINQ  BLDQ.  45  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


Room  803  Charlston  Building 
251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565    16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 


Phone  Franklin  548 


I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 

420  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Detroit,  Mich. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  SALES  OFFICE. 

FOXCROFT   BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


ROUND  OAK  RANGES 

French  and  Steel  Ranges  for  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
Improved  Warm  Air  Furnaces  for  the  Home 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co. 

Always  at  Your  Service  at 

826  MISSION    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO    Telephone  Carheld  1422 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 


317-319  Howard  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE   BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  wrilinR  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  inaRaz 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
4,52  -  14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  Franklin  1006 


Alex.  Coleman 

CONTRACTING 
PLUMBER 


706  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEATlNfi=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY  =  SCHiV\ID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tel.  MARKET  965 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

603  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      it      J»       Cal. 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 
Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carrv  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

.Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  DRUCKGR 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN 

&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

(XS) 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 

Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 

467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  26«i  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Oen'l  Contraciurs  Ass'n,  San  Hrancisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Quarries,    Kocklin  and  Porterville  Telephone  Main  X2 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco       -       cal. 


.\.  C.  SCHINDLEK.  President  CH.\S.  F.  STAL' FF.ACHEK.  Sicrelary 

THE   FIINK   &  SCHIINDLER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  S.^N  FR.^NCISCO.  CAL. 

Bet.  .Mission  and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  .Market  474 


O.  BAMANN.  President  ERNEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .S45  BRANNAN  ST.  phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE  :  g^^ij^J'l'^ V.tW^"".*  1^'%' 

c.vT-A    /-iAr,A      ^.i  BERKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SANTA    CLARA,    CAL.  SAN  JOSE 16  N,  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(I).   J.   DOLAN  I 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  .Shingles,  l)i)or.s,  Windows 

and  Plumbing  .Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard.   1(>(I7-I(>.?<»  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BARRETT    Sz    HIUP 

Concrete  Construction  -^  General  Contractors 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4.S98 


Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

Xi)    ndtcr    Drinkin<;    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home   Product. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  -    1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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FB" ffl 

UNITED     STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 

SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  — •  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables  —  "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 


When  writing  to  Advertisi 
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INSl  RANCK 

SURETY 

BONDS 

J. 

T. 

COSTELLO  CO. 

INSt'RANCE  BROKERS 

.<.?,<  Pine  Street,  S 

in  Francisco                                                     Phone  Garfield  1587     || 

Capilal  <!  CIOU.UOO  C^LIIORMA  ULl'ART.MBNT  Surplus  54,014,186.02 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

20.?-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621   First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 
C,  K.  BENNETT,  Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearnj    1452  701  I  nsurance  Excha 


PACIPIC     DEPARTMEINT 


Olobe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

l-RWK   M.   H.M.I,,   formerly  Robertson  &  Hall.  Mftr. 
1  20  LelcJesdorff  Htrcct  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRAtNCI<^CO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(Members  ol  BuilJtrs  E.\chanKe.  ISO  Jessie  St.       GeiHTal  Contractors  .\ssn.,  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 

.MASTIC    AND     BITU.MEN     PAVI.NG 
General  OflBces: 
576  Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


1..  J.   RIEGG  -I     ">     Rl  EGC; 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


GTJ    A  AT"!?  T        U  O  f^  1^         Quick   Service   any    point   in 
rV/\  VI2yl^-IVV>yV>iJV        {i,c  San  Joaquin  Vklley,  Calif. 

GRANT  ROCK  AND  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

327-328  Cory  Building  FRE.SNO,  CALIF. 
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Western  Made  for  Western  Trade 


PIONEER  SHINGLE  STAINS 


Made  of  Creosote  and    special  pigments. 
Produce  soft   and  subdued  color  effects. 


PIONEER  STAINS 


have  superior  penetrative  and 
preservative  properties  that 
prolong  the  life  of  Shingles. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 

Factories  located  at  South  Sa>i  Francisco,  California 

BRANCHES  —  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  California;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Seattle,  Tacoma,   Spokane,  Wash. ;  Boise,   Idaho. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

THE" 


ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 


NOVEMBER' 19J  8 

PUBUSHED  MONTHiy  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

35eACOPY  2-50AYEAR 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF 
THEWORKOFJULIAMORGAN 


The    Anhitf 


.1    ;in.l    EliiTiiiM'r   ol    C.|iirom':i — November.    HU.S — No.    •;.    Vol.    LV.      Publishf.l    morithlv — 
year — ll"7    Fo.\<  :-ofl    Buildii'if.    San    Francisco.    Cal.      Entered    as    second-class    matter, 
•i.   IBO.i.  at  the  Post  OfTife  at  San  Fraticisi-o.  Cal..  under  the  Act  ol   March  3.   lN7i). 
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I  Citizens  Savings  Bank  Building.  Pasadena 
I  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom.  Architects 

E  The  banking  rooms  of  this  modern  bank  and 

=  office  building  are  equipped  with 

I  WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

=  Manufactured  by 

I  Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

=  2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,    LOS  ANGELES 

H  Represented  in  SAN  FRAN'CISCO  by 

I        C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

=  EASTON  BUILDING 

I  985     Market     Street. 

I  EDWIN  C.   DEHN, 

I  Hearst  Building.  Market    and  Third  Sts. 

'riitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimiimniiiiimmimtiiiiiimnmii 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  be  made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


THE    LABEL 


If  j-our  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  th  c 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  i008 

S.VN  FRANCISCO.  C.\L. 

3419  Broadwa.v,  OAKL.\ND,  C.AL. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 
GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Anfeeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Formal  Garden  Effects 


may  be  obtained  on  your  Country 
Estate  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  4442 
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after  the  ^va^ 


will  surely  come  a  building  boom  (he  likes  of  which 

San    Francisco   has    not   seen    smce    the    great   fire   of 

1906. 

By  spring  we  realize  our  architects  will  have  all  they 

can   attend   to.      In   the   meantime   the   architect   who 

wishes    to   be   prepared   will    familiarize   himself   with 

the  best  building  materials  the  market  offers. 

It  will  pay  him  to  visit  our  Exhibit  of  Plumbing  Fix- 

tures  at  64  SUTTER  STREET. 

Here  he  will   find  the  newest  and  most  practical   fix- 
tures for  every  plumbing  need. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 
Sixth,   Townsend   and   Bluxome  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating  Appa- 
ratus,  Stoves,   Ranges   and   Kitchen   Utensils. 


CONSERVATION 


Lies  ;U  the  ver\-   basf  of  the  Governments  War   Progran 
must  have  more  oil.     Production  of  oil  is  at  its  height. 
war  purposes  can  be  had  only  by  rigid  conservation. 
For  more  than  thirtN'  vears 


.     The  Allies 
More  oil  for 


Systems 


have  l}een  conserving  the  nations  oil  and  gasoline. 

They  also  conserve  TIME  —  LABDR  —  SPACE. 

BOWSER  SYSTEMS  are: 

LEAKPROOF        EVAPORATKJiX   PROOF  RAPID 

I.OSSPROOF  DETERIORATION  PROOF  HIGHLY 

FIREI'ROOF  CONVENIENT  EFFICIENT 

Architects    and     Engineers    everywhere    siiecif\-  and   recommend 
HOWSER   e(iuipmemt. 

Tell  us  your  problem.    We'll  Help,  CONSERVE  OIL. 

.■\  System  for  every  reciuirement . 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 
San  Francisco  office:    612  Howard  Street.    Tel.  Douglas  4323 

Siiles  OlTu.-s  in  all  (\-mcrs  RuprfSintiUives  Everywhere 
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Gladding.HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works,  Lincoln,Cal. 


For  Modern  RESIDENCES  am/  APARTMENTS 


^j^//jr£:r/f£://:^ 


'Jhe  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

nts   regard   P' 


Tenants   of  high-class  apart 

as  a  household  necessity — as  much  so  in  keeping 
meals  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cold. 
Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  means  of  securing  i 
Prometheus  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  injuring  finest  china 
practically  unlimited  life,  placed  independent  of  shelves,  are  used  ext 
THE  PROMETHEUS  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Mai 
M.  E.   HAMMOND,  217    Humboldt   Bank   Buildine.   S: 


w  and  holding  old  tenants. 
Wireless  heating  units  of 
isively. 
ifacturers 


w 


HEN  You  Want  A  High  Class  Clay  Roofing  Tile- 
Spanish  or  Mission  —  phone  Sutter  4884  or  write 


to  the 


UNITED  MATERIALS  CO. 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers  of  CLAY  Produdls  —  Pressed,  Fire  and   Common  BRICK. 


V(\^M^ 


Master  Builders  Method  —  with  Master  Builders 
Concrete  Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 
over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,000  satisfied  users. 
Over  80.000.000  sq.  ft.  in  everyday  use.  Makes  the  ideal  tvpe  of  floor  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  for  our  "Primer" — a  complete  text  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  concrete  floors.      Sent   FREE,  without   obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;  Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete  Hardner;   Master  Builders   Black  Concrete   Hardner;   Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads;  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works :     CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash, 
Raymond  C.  Grant 

Helena,  Mont. 
F.  S.  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
A.  E.  Banks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  RoberU  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


When   writing  to   Advertisers   please 
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THREE  INCH  CAPACITY 
PIPE  BENDING  MACHINE 

INTEGRAL  —  MOTOR  DRIVEN 

BUILT  BY 

U.  S.  Shape  &  Pipe  Bending  Co. 

One  of  this  model  at  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Plant,  Oakland;  for 
use  on  Uncle  Sam's  Tankers. 

OTHER  SIZES  AS   ORDERED 

U.  S.  Shape  &  Pipe  Bending  C9 

p.    B.   WALLACK  F.   11.    FOX 

Manufacturers    of    PIPE  BENDING    MACHINERY 

315  HOWARD  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  2145  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WTicn    writing    lo    Adverlis^ers    please    mciilioti    tliis    ma^'azine. 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence" 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


STEEL    BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN  SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER   2720 

WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 


H 


444  MARKET    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


Architects'  Specification 
Index 

(For  Index  to  Advertisements,  see  next  page) 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Company,    Crocker 


Bldg., 


Pressed   Brick   Company   and  United 
Company,     Crossley     Building,      San 


Los  Angele: 

Materials 

Francisco 
Livcrmore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Livermore,  Cal, 


Francisco. 
507    Montgomery 


ASBESTOS    ROOFING,   PACKING,   ETC. 
Aspromct  Co.,  Ilobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,    San   Francisco,   Los 

Angeles   and   Portland,    Ore. 
Plant      Kul.l.cr     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-339 
Brannan    St.,    San    Francisco. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company,  243  Minna  St.,  Sa 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co., 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

BANK  FIXTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218   13th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
C.    F.   Weber  &   Co.,  S85   Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
Home    Mfg.    Co.,    543    Brannan    St.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Mullen   Manufacturing   Co.,   64   Rausch   St.,   San 

Francisco. 
Ruckcr-Fuller    Desk    Co.,    677    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San   Francisco, 
Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 

BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  98S  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Reno,  Nevada. 

Beaver  Blackboards  and  Greenboards,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  Coast  agents,  677  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles. 

BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler,  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kcwance  Water  Supply  System,  Simonds  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  117  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 
J.  T.  Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Bonding  Company  of  America,  Kohl   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Glotw    Indemnity   Co.,    120   Leidesdorff   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York.  Merchants 

Exchange   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Fidelity  &   Deposit   Co.  of  Maryland,,  Insurance 

Exchange,   San   Francisco. 


r.OXDS  FOR  CONTKACTOUS   (Continut-rt) 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 
Hall,   621    First   National    Bank   Building,    San 
Francisco. 

BOOK  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 

Hicks-.Tudd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco. 
BRASS  AND  COPPER  FORMS  AND  SHAPES 

C.  W.  Marwedel,  7(5  First  St.,  San  Pranciseo. 
BRICK— PRESSED,  PAVING,  ETC. 
California   Brick  Company,   Niles,   Cal. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works.  Niles,  Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,  all   principal   Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companie      '  ■ '   "■ 


R.    N.     Naso 
Francisco. 


&    Co.,     151 


34  First  St., 
Potrero    Ave., 


San 
San 


iiston,  Mass.,  agencies 
id,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 


BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  B 

in  San  Francisco,  Oakla. 

land,  Tacoma  and  Spoka 
Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.   P. 

Fuller  &  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware. 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John    Rountree  &   Co. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 


CABINET  MAKERS 
Home    Manufacturing 
St.,  San   Francisco. 
Fink   &  Schindler   Co., 


npany,     543     Branr 
13th   St.,   San   Fr; 


Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64   Rausch  St., 


FOR  ARCHITECT.S 
AND  ENGINEERS 

We  spi'cialize  in  copying 
Blue  Prints,  Tracings, 
Pencil  Drawings,  Ink 
Drawings,  .Specifica- 
tions, .Surveys,  etc. 


STANDARD  PHOTOPRINT  SERVICE 

RAPID  LOW-COST  COPYING   PHOTOSTAT  REPRODUCTIONS 

370-371  Russ  Bldg.,  235  Montgomery  St. 

Telephone  .SUTTER  1575  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Whe 
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An  Index  to  the  Advertisements 


A  Page 

American  Mail  Chute 30 

American  Marble  &  Mosaic  Co.     36 

American  Oil  Burner 134 

American  Rolling  Mill 12  7 

Atlas  Heating&  Ventilating  Co.  132 
Austin  Cube  Mixer 18 


B 

Barrett  &  Hilp 141 

Bass-Hueter  Co 3rd  Cover 

Baxter.  Reed 2 

Beach- Robinson  Co 130 

Bender  Roofing  Co 143 

Bennett  Bros 141 

Bergren  &  Son,  L.  G 132 

Bittmann  &  Battee 136 

Bos  &  O'Brien 136 

Bowser  &  Co.,  S.  F 3 

Boxton  &  Son,  Geo.  W 128 

Brininstool  Co 22 

Brooks  &  Doerr 2 

Butte  Engineering  Co 128 

C 

Cabot,  Samuel  (Inc.) 29 

California  Artistic   Metal  and 

Wire  Co 32 

Cahfornia  Bldg.  Material  Co. 

California  Brick   Co.  '. 19 

California  Granite  Co 141 

Cahfornia  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing and  Supply  Co 12 

California  Redwood  Ass'n  ....  26 
California  Steam  and  Plumb- 
ing Supply  Co 31 

Central  Iron  Works 32 

Childs,  NeilT 16 

Clinton  Wire  Lath 23 

Coleman,  Ale«    132 

Collman,  A.  D 143 

Cook  Belting  Co 139 

Costello.  J.  T.  Co 143 

Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co 20 

Crane  Co 31 

D 

Detroit  Steel  Products 139 

Doell.   Cad 140 

Dolan  Wrecking  and  Construc- 
tion Co 141 

Dudfield  Lumber  Co 15 

Duncan.  W.  C 140 

Dyer  Bros 33 


Eaton.  W.  L 11 

Electrical  Construction  Co 128 

EUery  Arms  Co 134 

F 

Falvy,  A 130 

Pick  Bros 130 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  N.Y.  143 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.of  Mary- 
land   143 

Finkft  Schindler  Co.,  The....  141 

Flagg,  Edwin  H..  Scenic  Co.. .  10 

Fuller.  W.  P.  Co 144 

Fuller  &  Goepp 34 


General  Machy  Supply  Co..  .  ,  36 

Gilley-Schmid  Co 140 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co 4 

Globe  Indemnity  Co 143 

Goldberg  Bowen 124 

Golden  Gate  Ornamental  Iron 
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Jones  &  Cadbury 13 
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Hannah.  J.  D 136 

Hauser  Window  Co 22 

Hicks-Judd  Co 139 

Hillard.  C.  J..  Co 3i 

Holbrook.  Merrill  &  Stetson...  3 
Hollowav  Expanded   Metal  Co.  26 

Home  Mfg.  Co 141 

Hooper  Lumber  Co 15 

Houghton  Construction  Co. . .  136 

Hunt,  Robt.  W.  &  Co 123 

Hunter  &  Hudson 134 

I 

Illinois  Engineering  Co 132 

Imperial  Co 30 

James  &  Drucker 140 

Jarvis,  T.  P 35 

Johnson,  S.  T 35 

Joost  Brothers 29 

K 

Keller  &  Coyle 9 

Key-hold  Plaster  Lath  Co.. . .  30 

Kissel,  I.  R 130 

Knowles  &  Mathewson 32 

L 

Lange  &  Bergstrom 18 

Larsen. Sampson  &  Co 136 

Liberty  Wall  Board .  . '. 30 

Littlefield.  R.  W 128 

Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works...      19 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.     20 

M 

MagnerBros 134 

Mangrum  &  Otter 35 

Marshall  &  Stearns  Co 22 

Marwedel.  C.  W 27 

Master  Builders 4 

MacRorie-McLaren  Co 2 

McLeran  &  Peterson 128 

Medusa  Cement 21 

Meese  &  Gottfried 135 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co.  1 40 

Monson   Bros 132 

Mortenson  Construction  Co.. .  32 

Mushet  Co..  W.  E 34 

Mott  Iron  Works 18 

Mullen  Mfg.  Co 126 

Musto  Sons  Keenan  Co 13 

N 

Nason,  R.  N.  &  Co 12 

Nathan,  Dohrmann  Co 140 

National  Mill  &  Liunber  Co.  .  25 

Ne  Page,  McKenny  Co 128 

Newberv  Electric  Co 128 

Niles  Sand  Gravel  &  Rock  Co.  36 

NorrisCo.,  L.A 23 
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Pacific 
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Building  Materials  Co.l7-2I 
Coast  Steel  Company. .     20 

Fence  Co 9 

Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  .    139 

Imp.  Co 24 

Mfg.  Co 141 

Plumbing  Fixtures .  2dCover 
PorcelainWare  Co.,2dCover 
Pump  and  Supply  Co..  26 
Rolling  Mills 33 


Palm  Iron  Works 31 

Palmer  &  Petersen 136 

Paraffine  Companies,  Inc 125 

Parker.  K.  E 132 

Phillips,  Chas.  T 126 

Pitcher  Door  Hanger 25 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater 34 
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Works 20 
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Portland  Lumber  Co 15 

Prometheus  Electric  Co 4 

K 

Ray,  W.  S.  Mfg.  Co.  Inc 35 

Raymond  Granite  Co 18 

Reliance-Grant  Elevator  Equip- 
ment Co 17 

Ringius.  John 32 

Rix  Compressed  Air  and 

Drill  Co 133 

Roberts  Mfg.  Co 140 

Robertson.  John  H 143 

Ruegg  Bros 143 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co 140 
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Works 31 
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Schrader  Iron  Works 32 
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Standard  Photoprint  Service .  .  7 
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U.S.  Shape  iS:  Pipe  Bending  Co.  5 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co 142 

V 
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Vulcan  Iron  Works 23 

W 

Walter.  D.  N.&  E.&  Co 10 

Waterhouse,  Wilcox  Co 30 

Weber,C.F.&Co 2 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works     32 
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Western  Iron  Works 33 

Western  Photo  Co 134 

White  Bros 119 

Wilson.  W.  F..  Co 132 
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KELLER  &  COYLE 


2ii  GRANT  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SUTTER  180 
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(.OLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

T.    P.   Jarvis  Crude   Oil    Burning   Co.,   275   Con- 
necticut St.,  San   Francisco. 
\'ulcan    Iron    Works,    San    Francisco. 
H.    W.   Johns-Manville  Co:->r->ny,    1st   and  How- 
ard  Sts.,    San    Francisco. 


CK.ME.NT 

Mt.  Diablo,  sold  by  Henry  Cowcll  Lime  4  Ce 
ment  Co.,  2  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  and  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement 
Companies,   Crocker    Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    F'rancisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FIN'ISH 

Concreta,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Spokane;  and  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
523    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  EXTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth.  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston.  Mass.  Hanibly  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    Los    .-\ngeles. 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement,  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Armorite,  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St..  San   Francisco. 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement,  manufactured 
by  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

CEMENT  FLOOR  CO.\TING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 


IIIURCH    INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler.    218    Uth   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Home  Manufacturing  Coniyiany.  543  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

CHUTES— SPIRAL 
Haslett   Warehouse  Co., 


COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  mfr.  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San    Fr; 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Clinton   Construction   Co.,    140   Townsend  street, 

San    Francisco. 
K.    E.    Parker,    251    Kearny    St.,    San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Palmer     &     Petersen,     Monadnock     Bldg.,     San 

Francisco. 

CONCRETE  HARDNER 

Master     Builders    Method, 


represented 
Sharon  Bldg. 


CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin   Improved  Cube  Mixer.     J.  H.  Hansen  St 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,   San 


CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  Huddart  4 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co.. 
140  Townsend  St.,  San   Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Kialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San 


CONCRETE  SURFACING 
••Concreta."     Sold  by  W. 


P.   Fuller  &   Co.,   Sa 


310   California  St..   Sa 


H..\V    PRODUCTS 

W.    E.   Mushet   Co.,   502   Mission   St.,   San    FraTi- 

(■bdding,    McKcan    &    Co..    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United   Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg..  San    Fran- 

L  s     Angeles     Pressed     Brick    Co.,     Frost     Bldg.. 


CONTRACTORS.  GENERAL 

K.  E.  Parker,  251  Kearny  St..  San   Francisco. 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
R.    W.    Littlefield,  565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 
Houghton  Construction   Co.,   Flatiron   Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 
Bos  &  O'Brien,  Hearst   Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Larsen.    Sampson    &    Co.,     Crocker    Bldg.,     San 


Monadnock   Bldg.,   San 


A.  D.  Collman,  110  Je 

(.linton    Construction 

St.,    San   Francisco. 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 


Telephone 

Kearny 

2028 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  FACTORY 

and 

RESIDENCE 

FENCES 


245-247  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR   FREE   PLANS   SAVE  YOU   MORE   THAN   EQUIPMENT    COSTS 
We  have  equipped  95%  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES— Orpheuni,  Pantages  or  Empress  Theatres,  San  Francisco.  All  Turner 
&  Dahnken  Houses.  Theatres  ever.vwhere.  L.  A.,  Lincoln  and  Manual  Arts  High,  Los 
Angeles.  Chaffee  Union  High,  Ontario'  Santa  Cruz  Higli  School.  Bakersfleld  High 
School.     And  over  one  liundred  otliers. 

EDWIIN    H.  PLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  1638  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANOELES 

and  J.   D.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAQES  BLDO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS"    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Continued 

DUMB    WAITERS 

Spencer    Elevator   Company,    173    Beale   St.,   San 
ncisco. 

Bldg.,    San 


GENERAL   CONTRACTOR.S    (Continued) 
L.    G.    Bergren    &    Son,    Call    Bldg.,    San 


Monson   Eros..   1907   Bryant   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Grace    &    Bernieri,    Claus    Spreckels    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Geo.      W.      Boxton      &      Son,      Hearst       Bldg.. 

San    Francisco. 
W.    C.    Duncan    &    Co.,    526    Sharon    Bldg.,    San 


ncisco. 
i.    E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Ba 
Francisco. 


iisco. 


Call    Bldg.,    Sa 


Knowles    &    Mathe 
Cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange    &    Bergstrom,    Sharon    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110,  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran   &   Peterson,   Sharon  Bldg.,    San    Fran- 

CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,   San   Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 


Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co., 
812   Santa  Marina  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

CRUSHED  ROCK 

California   Building  Material   Company,  new  Call 

Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 
Niles    Sand,    Gravel    &    Rock    Co.,    Mutual    Bank 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING    COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraftine   Paint   Co.,   34    First   St.,    San    Fran- 


ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    683    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507   Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,  21    Beale   St.,    San   Francisco. 
H.   S.   Tittle,   766  Folsom  St..   San  Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,    2822     Grove 

St.,   Oakland. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 
Otis    Elevato 


Company,    Stockton    and     North 


Spen 


r   Elevator   Company,    126   Beale   St., 
Cisco. 


ENGINEERS 

Chas.    T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Hunter  &  Hudson,   Rialto  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

FANS   AND   BLOWERS 
John  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  Co.,  245   Market  St., 


DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher   Hanger,   sold   by    National    Lumber    Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,    San 

Francisco;   D.   F.    Fryer  &  Co.,   B.   V.   Collins, 

Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 

Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los   Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom- 
ery   St.,    San    Francisco. 


FIRE  ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge   Works,    Sacr 
Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale  S 


San   Fran- 
Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 


FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

Scott    Company,    243    Mir 

Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher 

St.,   Sar 


t.,    San    Francisco 
507    Montgomery 


FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

"SINCE  18S8" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     laRge  stocks  carried 

. Estimates  furnished  on  request 

100  STOCKTON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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BE-VER    Artistic  =  Ouiet^  Durable 

f^f\T»Tr  MAUli  IN   A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  COLORS—  MODERATE  IN    PRICE 

LUKIV  ^    L    EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

TILING  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

See  sample  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit.  77  OFarrell  Streit 


ARCHITECTS 

FIXTURES— BANK.   OFFICE.   STOKE.   ETC. 

Home  M.inuf.ncturing  Companv,  543  Hraniian  St.. 
San   Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  S»n 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SPECinCATlON    INDEX— Continued 

GLASS 


VV.    p.    Fuller   &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &  Goepp,   34   Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 

GRADING,   WRECKING,   ETC. 

Dolan      Wrecking     &     Construction     Co.,      1607 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


GRANITE 

FLOOR  TILE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  .\ss'n. 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission   St., 

San   Fran- 

San   Francisco. 

Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

W.  L.   Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market  St. 

San   Fran- 

St..  San  Francisco. 

Cisco. 

M'cGilvray    Raymond    Granite   Company.    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San    Francisco. 

FLOOR  VARNISH 

Bass-Hueter  and  San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish 

Works.   816   Mission   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Fifteen  for  Floors,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 


St 


York 
i    Los 


dard    \'arnish    Works,    Chicago,    New 
and    San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    San    Francisco    ar 
Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Era 
White     Bros.,     Fifth    and     Brannan     Sts 
Francisco. 


FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley,  Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827  Mission   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Montague  Range  and   Furnace  Co.,   826   Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,    CHURCH,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San   Francisco. 
C.    F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market   St..  S.an  Fran- 
cisco. 

GARAGE  EQUIPMENT 

Bowser    Gasoline    Tanks    and    Outfit,    Bowser    & 

Co..    612   Howard    St..    San    Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  ,'\ir  &  Drill  Co.,  San  Francisco 

and   Los  Angeles. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountrce  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Bradshaw   Sanitary   Garbage  Chute,    Bittmann   & 


GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,    San    Francisco, 

Del  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Niles  Sand.  Gravel  &  Rock  Co..  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  704  Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 

HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost    Bros.,    agents   for    Russell    &    Erwin    hard- 
ware,  1053  Market  St.,   San   Francisco. 
Sargent's  Hardware,  sold  by   Bennett  Bros.,   514 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
White   Bros.,   cor.   Fifth   and   Brannan   Sts.,   San 
Francisco. 

HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co.,  478  Sutter  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

HEATING   AND   VENTILATING 

Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 

Francisco, 
Charles    T.     Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg..    San    Fran- 
cisco, 
Tames  &  Drucker,  450  Hayes  St„  San  Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563  Pacific   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
William     F.    Wilson    Co.,    328    Mason     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Scott   Company,    243    Minna   St..    San    Francisco. 
John    Ringius,    252    Townsend    St.     (bet.    Third 

and   Fourth),     San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIQATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


cntion  this  magazine 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 
SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


\ 


ARCHITECTS"    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Continued 

HEATING   AND   VENTILATING 

Geo.    H.    Tay    Company,    Mission    St.,    cor.    Sec- 


Tenth  and  Ha 


LATHING   MATERIAL    (Continued) 

Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnc 


HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Denison  Hollow  Interlocking  Blocks.  Cannon- 
Phillips  Co..  Forum  BIdg.,  Sacramento,  and 
the  Howard   Company,  Oakland. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.    Oakland    and   Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles. 


Rubber     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 


HOSE 


HOSPITAL  FIXTURES 

J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  553  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

ICE  MAKING   MACHINES 
Vulcan    Iron    Works,    San   Francisco. 
Johns-ManviUe    Company,    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INGOT   IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  ,^merican 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock   BIdg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 

Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.,   251    Kearny    St.,    San 


St.,  Sa 


INSURANCE 
J.  T.   Costello  Co.,  333  Pii 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239   Geary   St.,    Sa 

The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  F 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francis 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St.,  San  F 


LAMP  POSTS,  ELECTROLIERS.  ETC. 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron   Works,    553    Mission    St.. 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 
MacRorie-McLaren    Co.,    141    Powell 


LATHING    MATERIAL 


BIdg.. 
517-39 


LIGHT.    HEAT   AND    POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockto 
near  Sutter,    San    Francisco. 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts   Mfg.    Co..   663   Mission    St.,    San 


nt    Co.,    2    Market 


LIME 
Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cen 
St.,    San   Francisco. 

LINOLEUM 

D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton Sts..  San  Francisco. 
ParafHne  Companies,  factory  in  Oakland;  office, 

First   St.,,   near   Market,   San   Francisco. 

LUMBER 

r>udfield  Lumber  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hooper    Lumber    Co.,    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 

Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific   Manufacturing  Company,   San    Francisco, 

Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 
Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
California    Redwood    Association,    216   Pine    St., 

San    Francisco. 

MAIL   CHUTES 

.\merican   Mailing   Device  Corp.,  represented  on 

Pacific   Coast   by   Waterhouse-Wilcox   Co.,    523 
Market   St.,   San   Francisco. 

MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co.,  25  Columbus 
Square,  San  Francisco. 

Joseph  Musto  Sons,  Keenan  Co.,  535  N.  Point 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Coast  branches,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  Inc.,  523  Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 

METAL   LATH 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 


A  FLAT. 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsominrtints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS.  CEILINGS.  Etc.  Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the   Pacific    Coast   to   stand    our   climatic   conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

ISI  Potrero  Ave.— SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street  LOS  anqeles 


riting  to  Advertis 
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ClAKFNCh    K     Ml-^T 


JoM-lll  I!.  Kfkna 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 
C»3C»S 


MARBLE 


( 1  1-  F  1  C  K  A  N  1 1  MILLS: 
535-565  North  Point  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MILL  WORK 

Dudficld    Lumber   Co..    Palo   Alto.   Cal. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Oakland   and   Santa   Clara. 

National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and   Oakland. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  13th  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

OIL  BURNERS 

-American    Standard    Oil    Burner   Company,    S' 

enlh   and   Cedar   Sis..  Oakland. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co.,   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran 

Cisco. 
T.    P.    Jarvis   Crude    Oil    Burner    Co.,    275    Cen 

necticut  St..  San  Francisco. 
\V.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co..   29    Spear   St.,   San   Fran 

G.   E.   Witt  Co..  862  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

California    Artistic    Metal    and    Wire    Cd.,    349 

Seventh   St.,    San    Francisco. 
Palm    Irnn   Xr   BridBe  Wnrks.    ■i.-C'?.T.,-iio 
C.   I.   Ilillard  Companv.  Inc..   19th  and  Minnesota 

Sts..    San    FranciscO. 
Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison   St., 

San    Francisco. 
Sartorius    Company,    Inc.,    15th    and    Utah    Sts., 

San   Francisco. 
West   Coast   Wire  &   Iron   Works,  861863   How. 

ard  St..  Sai 


OVERHE.\D  CARRYING  SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72    Fremont    St.,    San   Francisco. 

PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works,  San  Francisco. 

PAINT   FOR   CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter     Paint     Co.,     Mission    near     Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's    Concreta    for    Cement,    made   by    W.   P. 

Fuller   &    Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot   Mfg.  Co..   Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and   Spokane. 

PAINT  FOR  STEEL  STRUCTURES.  BRIDGES, 
ETC. 

Paratfine  Companies.  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Graphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Uad,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,  TINTING.  ETC. 

I.  R.  Kissel,  1747  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

D.  Zelinsky  &  Sons.  San  Francisco  and  Loi 
Angeles. 


I'.MXTIXC.    TI.NTI.NC.    KTC    (C.mtiiiu.Ml ) 
The  Tormey   Co..  681  Geary  St.,  San   Francisco. 
Pick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

I'AINTS.  OILS,  ETC. 
The    Brininstool    Co.,    Los    Angeles,    the    Haslett 

Warehouse,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BassHueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission,    near     Fourth 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
K.    N.    Nason    &    Company.    San    Francisco,    Los 

Angeles.    Portland    and    Seattle. 
W.    P.    Fuller   &    Co..    all    principal    Coast   cities. 
"Satinette."    Standard    \"arnish    Works,    55    Ste. 

venson  St..  San  Francisco. 

PANELS  AND   N'ENEER 

While  Bros.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San  Fran- 


P.AVING  BRICK 

California  Brick  Company,   Niles,   Cal. 


PIPE   COVERINGS 

Plant      Rubber     and     Asbestos     Works,     537539 
Brannan  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PIPE    liEXUINO    MACHINERY 

I'.    S.    Shape  and   Pipe    Bending   Co..    315    How- 
ard  St.,   San   Fr 


PLASTER  CONTRACTORS 

.MacGruer  Si  Co.,   180  Jessie  St.,   San  Francisco. 

PLUMBING    CONTRACTORS 

Alex   Coleman,    706   Ellis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Carl  Doell,  Twentysecond  St.,  Oakland. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co..    Inc.,   243    Minna    St.,   San    Francisco. 
Wm.   F.   Wilson  Co.,  328  Mason  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING   FIXTURES.    MATERIALS.    ETC. 
California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

Fifth   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An. 

geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,      198     Otis     St.,      San 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson.  64  Sutter  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
J.    L.    .Mott    Iron    Works.    D.    H.    Gnlick,    selling 

agent,  553  Mission  St..  San  Francisco. 
Haines,   Jones   &    Cadbury   Co.,   857   Folsom    St., 


MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

II30-II44  Ridge  Avenue.         Pmiladelpmi/k 
San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 


When    writing   to  Advertis 
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PUMBING    FIXTURES.   MATERIALS,    ETC. 

(Continued) 

Pacific     Sanitary    Manufacturing    Co.,    67     New 

Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard   Sanitary   Mfg.    Co.,    149   Bluxorae    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.  Wilson  Co.,   328  Mason  St.,   San  Fran- 


STEEL  HEATING  BOILERS 


Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 


STEEL  TANKS, 
Ocean    Shore   Ir 
Francisco. 


PIPE,   ETC. 

Dn   Works,    558   Eighth   St.,   San 


POTTERY 

Gladding,    McBean    & 
Angeles,    Oakland   : 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 

Mecse  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds  Machinery  Co.,  117  New  Montgomery 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Ocean  Shore  Iron  Works,  558  Eighth  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company.  San  Pran- 
cisco  and   Los  Angeles. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  851-853  Fol- 
som   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Geo  H.  Tay  Company.  Mission  St..  cor.  Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland.  „       ^        _ 

Woodin  &  Little,  33-41   Fremont   St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 

Hauser  Window  Company,  157  Minna  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS,  PARTITIONS, 
ETC 

C     F.    Weber   &   Co.,   985    Market   St.,  S.   F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co,,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING   AND    ROOFING   MATERIALS 
Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Niles  Sand,  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 

Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruberoid."    manufactured    by 
Paraffine  Companies,   Inc.,  San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Vulcanite   Products — Vulcanite   ornamental   roof- 
ings   and    Vulcanite    roofing    shingles,    sold   by 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,   16th  and  Texas 
Sts.,   San  Francisco, 

SAFETY  TREADS 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP   CURTAINS,   ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 512  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-FuUer    Desk    Company,   677   Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHEATHING    AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK,  SKYLIGHTS.  ETC. 
San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping    Works,    2269 
Folsom   St.,  San  Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Fuller's  Pioneer  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL  AND  IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
Dyer    Bros.,    17th   and   Kansas    Sts.,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th   and   Indiana 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 
Pacific  Rolling  Mills,   17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.» 

San    Francisco. 
Palm   Iron   &   Bridge  Works,   Sacramento. 
U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 


1247   Harrison  St., 
Fourth 


Schrader   Iron  Works,   Inc., 
San   Francisco. 

Southern   California  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Western  Iron  Works,  141  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co.,  all  principal  Coast  cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific   Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
Southern     California     Iron     &     Steel     Company, 

Fourth   and    Mateo   Sts.,   Los   Angeles;   W.    B. 

Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative.  Call  Bldg. 
Woods,  Huddart  &  Gunn,  444   Market  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co.,  Pacific  Build- 
ing Materials  Co.,  agents,  Underwood  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Springfield  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials    Co.,    Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


STEEL  WHEELBARROWS 

Champion   and  California  steel  brands,  made  by 
Western    Iron    Works,     141     Beale    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

STONE 

California   Granite  Co.,   Gen.   Contractors'  Ass'n, 

San  Francisco. 
McGilvray    Stone   Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

San  Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 

San    Francisco. 

STORAGE   SYSTEMS— GASOLINE,   OIL,   ETC. 
S.     F.     Bowser    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    San 
Francisco, 

STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp.  34   Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 

SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 
70-72  Fremont  St.,  San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES 

Wemco    Safety    Switch,    manufactured    and    sold 


502   Mi! 


St.,   San 
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Phunc  KLARNV  2074 

PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL,  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SHINGLES 
Ship  Timbers,    Oil  Rigs  and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 


16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER,  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice-Pres.  A.  W.  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


MillAvork   Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -     PALO  ALTO 

JN'O.  DUDFIELD,  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY.  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mills,  Port  Qamhle,   Port   Ludlow  and   Utsalady,  Washington 

When  writinfc  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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ARCHITECTS-  SPECIFICATION  INDEX 

TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann    &    Hattec.    84    Second    St..    San    Fra 


THEATER   AND   OPERA   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,   365   Market   St.,   San   F 
Cisco. 

TILES,   MOSAICS,   MANTELS,   ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St., 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  FLOORING 

Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     51" 
Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  ROOFING 
Gladding,    McBean    & 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co., 
Cisco. 
TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Denison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks,     Foru 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisc 
\ngeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 

\'.\CUUM  CLEANERS 
United    Electric    Company,    Canton,    O., 
facturers  of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in   Cal 
by    San    Francisco    Compressed    Air    CI 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San   Fra 


VV.   E.   Mushet   Co..   502   Mii 


WALL    BOARD 

"Amiwud"    Wall    Board, 

Paraffine    Companies,    ] 

Francisco. 
"Liberty"    Wall    Board, 

Hold   Plaster   Lath   Co 

Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 

.Vason's    Opaque    Flat    F 


tiufactured   by   The 
34    First    St.,    San 


anufactured    by    Key- 
148   Hooper    St.,    San 


lanufactured    by 
ncisco,    Portland 


and  Los  Angeles. 
San  .\Cnte    and    Vel--va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 

WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 


Beach-Robinson   Co..   239    Geary   St. 

San    Fran- 

Cr 

ocker 

Bldg..    San 

Cisco. 
The   Tormev   Co..   ftSI    Geary   St..   Sa 

1    Francisco. 

ey 

Bldg. 

San  Fran- 

Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  Sa 

1  Francisco. 

Los 


C;eo.  H.  Tay  Company,  M 
ond,  San  Francisco:  Te  ' 
Oakland. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves.,  i 
Co,  Second  and  Branna 

>/ALVE  PACKING 

N.   H.    Cook    Belting   Co., 
Francisco. 

VARNISHES 


th 


R.  N.  Na 

Portlan 

Standard 


r  Co.,  all 
&  Co.,  S; 
ind  Seattl 
jrnish   Wo 


VENETIAN   BLINDS,  AWNINGS.   ETC. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co.,  2702  Long  Beach 
Ave.,    Los   Angeles. 

VENTILATOR  COWLES 

San  Francisco  Metal  Stamping  Works.  2269 
Folsom  St.,   San  Francisco. 

\'ITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  .Mont 
gomery   St.,    San    Francisco. 

WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 

Msrshalt     S:     Stearns    Co.,     1154    Phelan     Bide.. 


WATER  HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 
Pittsburg    Water   Heater   Co.    of    Califor 


Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co..    San    Francisco. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francis:  ». 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St.. 
San    Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies, 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  System — Simonds  Ma 
chinery  Co.,  agents,  117  New  Montgomery  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

WH  EELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 


and    sold    by    Bass 
All    principal    CoaM 


P.    Fuller   &    Co., 

sh    Works,    55    Ste- 


WHITE   ENAMEL  FINISH 
"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured 

Hueter    Paint    Company. 

cities. 
"Silkenwhite,"    made   by    W, 

San    Francisco. 
"Satinette."    Standard    Yarn 

venson  St..  San  Francisco. 

WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE.   CASEMENT,  ETC. 
Hauser  Window   Co.,   157   Minna  St.,   San  Fran- 

WIRE  FABRIC 

U-    S.    Steel    Products    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 

WIRE  FENCE  ' 

Pacific   Fence  Constr 


Co.,  245   Market  St., 


WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  S:   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,    San    Fr; 
ManRrum    &    Otler.  827    Mission    St.,    Sat 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL  T.  CHILDS  COMPANY 

WE  PLAN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


Phone  Sutter  4933 
68  POST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


•iting^    to    Adverti! 
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AN  easv  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building,  means^ 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Keliance"  and  "Grant" 
Ball   Bearing   Door   Hangers. 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
„     i-    n     .A      .  Park  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York 

Pacihc  Coast  Agents: 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.         B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Portland,  O.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle.  Spokane  and 

Ore.  Tacoma,    Wash.,    Great  Falls,     Mont. 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


The  Immaculate  finish  of  refinement. 

vMDARD  A^RKSfl  WORB 

I^NE W  Y OR k        ®  C H I C  A G  O       If  LONDON 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


(^r^      No.  10  Integral 
^^^^  Waterproofing  Paste 


Y(MI?]®gJ^>7g],  (JMm, 


In  the  five  years  we  have  sold  it,  we  have  never 
even  had  a    complaint  —  let  alone  a    failure. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERTIGHT 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  CO 

S2S  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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XilATX  PLUMBING 
jnVl   1     FIXTURES 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms,  553-555  Mission 
St..  San  Francisco;  D.  H.  GULICK.  Sales  Agent.  Los  ^\ngeles  Office,  1001 
Central  Building;  J.  R.  IIAYHEW,  Sales  Agent.  Portland,  Ore.,  Office,  Sher- 
lock Bldg.:  F.  T.  KANE.  Sales  Agent.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Office,  Securities  Bldg.; 
P.  C.  WAACK",  Sales  Agent. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

p  Established  1828 


m 


Phone  Kearny  3526 


A.  H.  Bergttrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(Established  1900) 


207-210  Sharon  Bldg. 


>an  rrancisco 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knowles,  Madera   County^  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive   Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and  Yard  : 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE  MIXER 

The  cube  mi.xing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mi.xer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG.. San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


■iting  to  Advertisers  pie 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 

stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and   is   the   best    Paving    Block    made    anywhere. 

It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga  and  other  California  Cities.     Its  use  in- 
sures Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW — Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES.  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND    EXCHANGES 

1 
1 

Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed   and 
Enameled    Brick 

in  a  variety 
White,  Ivor 
Blue,    etc. 

Architects    ( 
Full  size  sa 

LIVERMC 

LF 

REPRESENTATIVE 

of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruff," 
y  White,  Cream,  Grey,   Green,  Brown, 

Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
desiring   permanent  and  unique   effects, 
mple  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

)RE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

V^ERMORE,    CALIFORNIA 

3  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 


MASf^O    and  VESUVIUS    High  Pressure  Packings 
COMET   and  ORINOCO    Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE    and  REJOINER   Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS    and  GLADIATOR    Water  and  Steam  Hose 
ROXBRO     Pneumatic  Hose  from  Ji"  to  I'A" 

SS^c  MAGNESIA    and  AIR  CELL    Pipe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements 
BETSON'S    Plastic  Fire  Brick 

KLINGER    Tjpe  Reflex  Gauge  Glasses 
SPARTAN     Internal  Boiler  Paint 

Rubber,  Balata.  Canvas  and   Leather  Belts 

PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRACOTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


Q'X'trtrT         OPEN        r>   A   T>  C   FOR  CONCRETE 
i3  1  H/Jl/JL/   HEARTH    r>X\lVk3   REINFORCEMENT 

Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

.„=.MERCHANT  STEEL=.™ 

Flats,  Angles,  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

PHONE    SUTTER    1504 

9%""S}J^"'''^'  ■*'?)'°  ^'?.8-  Sap  Francisco  ROLLING  MILLS: 

Sales  Ornce,  .,  .,  *,  ^       ,    _ 

Sales  Office,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  South  San  Francisco 

Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash.     Portland,  Ore. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME  AND  CEMENT   CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writiriB  to  Aiivertisers  please  mention  this  macazine. 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 


AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  liath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
public  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  ma/jes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 


COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 


Distributors 


dl   &   Jo 
Co.,    Ogde 


1174    Pliuhiu    IllJg. 


Schutz    Paim    Co.. 

I.;    .Salt    Lake   Glass    &    Paint    Co.,    Salt 

est    Miller    Wall    Paper    Co.,    172    First    St.. 

Campbell    Hardware    Co.,    First    and 

F.l    (Viilro.    Cakxico.    Imperial.    IJraw- 
Paint 


VV, 


Cal. 


Comfort 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


^ 

DEPENDABLE 

Hauser  Reversible 
Windows 

Manufactured  and  Installed  by  the 

HAUSER  WINDOW 
COMPANY 

1 57   Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  3706 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  and  Bronze  Doors. 
Lincoln  High  School.  Portland.  Oregon 


SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

15th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRATNOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St .  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Breechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special  Attention  Given   to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Ironworks 

Office  and  Works 

550-558'Eighth  St..  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating" 
and  Ice  Making 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pare  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 

E^c,  Etc. 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CLIINTOM 

WELDED    WIRE 
FABRIC    AND    LATH 

The  Perfect  Support  for  Stucco 
and  Interior  Plaster.  Complete 
Stock  for  Immediate  Deliveni". 
Steel  Reinforcing  Bars  in  Stock. 

L.  A.   NORRIS  CO. 

140  Townsend  Street 

Kearny  5375     San  Francisco 


•iting-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this   magazine. 
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DEL  MONTE  LODGE,  PEBBLE  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Lewis  P.  Hobart,  ^^rcftiteci 

THE  joy  of  tourist  and  sightseer  will  be  the  New  Pebble  Beach 
Lodge  now  being  completed  on  the   17-Mile   Drive,   Monterey 
county. 


Del  Monte  White  Sand 


has  been   used   with   White   Portland   Cement   to   make   the   outside 
finish  of  this  Picturesque  Lodge  the  more  attractive. 


DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND  MAKES 
zA    PERFECT    STUCCO    FINISH 


Prompt  delivery  also  of  Fan  Shell  Beach  Sand 

Pacific  Improvement  Company 

Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  6130 


When    writing   to   Advertisers   please    mentiun    this   ma^az 
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Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


Pitcher  Door  Hangers 


HUMPHREY  APARTMENTS,  SAN  FRANCIS<:0 
C.  A.  MEUSSDORFFER,   Architect 

Equipped  with   PITCHER    HANGERS. 


Give  Service 

Satisfaction 

Are    Dependable 
Durable  and 
Economical 

No  extra  thickness  of  wall 
required.  Installed  in  Sj^o  inch 
partitions.  Specify  sliding  doors 
in  place  of  swinging  doors. 

Manufactured   by 

National  Mill  and 


Lumber  Company 


Kearny 

35  8  0 


326  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writinff  to  Advi^rtiscrs   please  mention   this  m.i^azine. 
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For  Carved  Work  — 


There   is 
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nothing    nic 
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re   effective   than    Ver 
e   the    illustration.      It 

a  White 
was     pla 
Albany. 
London 

s  one  of  oi 
Rutland  ma 
ced     in     the 
N.     Y.,     by 
Company. 

r    carvers    at    '.vork    on 

rble  altar  panel,  which 

X'incentian     Convent 

the    Montague-Castle 

VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 

San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
•*■  -*-  Steelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

Holloway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  2619 


"NO-OII^EM"  Bearings 

for 

Star  Windmills 


2PITMANS  O 
GEARS    ^ 


VX/KEN  equipped  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
'  '  Bearings  we  guarantee  tlie  STAR 
to  run  at  least  one  year  oa  one  oiling. 
Star  Windmills  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
Bearings,  in  addition  to  the  two  pitnians, 
two  gears,  two  pinions  and  two  wrist 
pins,  and  many  other  exclusive  features,  mak- 
ing them  the  most  durable  and  dependable 
windmill  on  the  market. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO.' 

Distributors 

853  Folsom  Street  ■ 

San  Francisco,  California 


Califbritia 
Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 


When   writing-  to  Advertisers   please   mention   this 
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We  Carry  In  All  Forms  and  Shapes 

BRASS -COPPER 
ALUMINUM 

AND  OTHER  METALS 

TOGGLE    BOLTS 

STOVE  BOLTS 

FAUCET  SCREWS 

DOOR  KNOB 
SCREWS 

WOOD    SCREWS 


C.  W.  MARWEDEL 

Since  1872 

76-80  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

If  You  Cannot  Get  It  At  MARWEDEL'S  Give  It  Up 

\\'}i<.n   wriliiiK  Ui   .\ilverlis<rs  plcast-  iiKiiliuii  this  magazine. 
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The  Tuec  Vacuum 


System 


Takes  the  germ-laden  air  out  of  the  build- 
ing, thereby  preventing  the  spread  of  in- 
fluenza, colds,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 


THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,   OHIO 

CALIFORNIA   DISTRIBUTORS 

San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

BARKER  BROS. 

724=38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  EXGIXKEK 


JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders   Hardware 

A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Our  Motto: 

"Quality  and  Service." 


Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft  Brilliant  White  for  Shingles, 
Siding  and  Similar  Woodwork.  As 
Bright  and  Clean  as  New  Whitewash, 
and  as  Lasting  as  Paint. 

.\rchitects  and  others  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  a  paint  that 
would  give  the  same  beautiful,  bril- 
liant white  as  new  whitewash,  and 
would  also  be  durable  and  clean 
and  not  rub  off  like  whitewash. 
But  paint  was  always  "painty"  —  hard,  cold  and  heavj'.  Old  Virginia  White  is  a 
shingle-stain  compound  that  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is  as  clean,  cool  and  brilliant 
as  fresh  whitewash,  and  as  lasting  as  paint;  but  it  is  not  messy  like  whitewash,  nor 
painty  like  paint,  although  it  costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Shingle  and  Circular  showing  other  fine  houses 
finished  with  Old  Virginia  While 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains.  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains.  "Quilt."  Mortar  Colors. 
Dampproofing,  Waterproofings,  Conserve  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 


House  al   Corn-uall-oH-HHdsnn.    ^. 
Virginia  White.    Rogers  a*  Zogbaun 


Pacific  BulldInK  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Mathews  Paint  Company,  Los  Anceles 


S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle 
Tlmms,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 


mention  this  magaz 
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'^e  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

■ 

1         INSTALLED   IN 
THE   NEW 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

H 

WHITE    MARBLE 
MERRITT 
BUILDING, 

fly 

LOS  ANGELES 

Given    highest 
awarrl   at   Panama- 
Paclflc    Interna- 
tional      Exposition, 
1915. 

H 

Waterhouse-WilcoxCo. 

■ 

California 
Representatives 

MK^jM 

523  Market  Street 

BPPW  . 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

1 

ni' 

331  E.  4tli  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Ih 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

u 

ArnericanMailing 
i              Device 

^         Corporation 

.Ill     1(88  iisjj; 

'■!I,iiii'«niiii5 

;;,iiiii!ii'-il-Si.ii.4i> 
^jffiiiniir  II II  ijir 

illLUi 

CALrFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.   KAISER,  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 
with 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter  1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When   writing  to   Advertise: 


LliERl^Y 

WALL  BOARD 

MANUPACTUREO  BV 

KEY-HOLD  PIASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
.Shrink.  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Building,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


Residence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  IVishnn,  Fresno.  Calif. 
Coales  &*  Trailer,  .Architects 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Stucco 

The  tendency  to  crack  in  setting, 
often  found  in  ordinary  stuccos,  is 
materially  lessened  in  Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos  Stucco  because  it  is 
slow-drying.  It  is  more  plastic 
than  other  stuccos  —  therefore 
spreads  more  readily,  with  greater 
ease  of  application  and  less  labor. 
It  is  more  durable,  too — in  fact,  it 
hardens  and  improves  with  age. 
Interesting  booklet  sent  on  request. 

f^^^  H.W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 

(    iSw  )  OF   CALIFORNIA 

'^^IPIQ^      Zod  &  Howard  St>.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Los  Angeles        Sacramento        San  Diego        Stockton 

se    mention   this   magazine. 
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THE  HfART  Of  A  BUILDING 
IS  ITS  PIPING  [QUIPMENT 

A  complet.;  li.ic:  for  t!,c  Pipuig  l-o.i. 
tures  of  Buildings— Power.  PlumbiiiK. 
Heating,  \  cnlilaling.  RcfrigeralinB. 
\'acuumCleaning.  Gas,  Water,  etc. — 
is  furnished  b.v  Crane  Co.  IhrouRli 
the  Plumiiing  and  Heating  trade. 

The  .\rchitcct.  Engineer  and  Builder, 
or  Investor,  may  enjoy,  through  the 
facilities  of  this  Company,  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  dealing  entirclv 
with  one  Competent  nnd  kefnonsihlc 
II..i,se. 

Exhibit  Rooms,  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses in  .San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and   Fifty-one  other  cities. 

CRANE    CO. 


1 855—1918 


1^^^     VALVES  ANO        _^^ 
^^^V     FITTINGS  ^^Bl^ 


VENTILATOR   COWLS 

Die  Pressed  Galvanized  Ventilator 

Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  U.  S. 

Government  Standards 

.\  Modem  Plant  equipped  for  Heavy 

or  Light  Marine  ^Ietal  Work 

S.fJETAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILE    L.\H.\YE 

2269  Folsom  St.  Sjh  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  STEAM  & 
PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

671-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  737 


FORUM  BUILDING.  S.\CR.AME\TO,  GAL. 
R.  A.  Herold.  .Architect 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  Larg- 
est Office  Building,  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRI- 
C.\TED  AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 
15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Whe 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &.  wire  co. 

J. T- MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT 
ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE 

^>     349-365  SEVENTH    ST        SAN   FRANCISCO     / 


MORTENSON   CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CH.AS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 

office:  and  shops:     CORNER    1  9TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

Phone:     Mission  6033  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  and  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  AND   FINISH 


861-863  HOWARD  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  KNOWLES 


R.  H.  MATHEWSON 


KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

CONTRACTORS  and  ENGINEERS 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442    Call    BIdg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541-1549  HOWARD  STREET.  BETWEEN  llth  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  5445  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc. 

to  order.    Shcct  Metal  Products 
Fans  and  Blowers 

SAN    FRANCISCO    Phone  Carfield  l  l  OS 


Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants 

Schools.  Public  Buildings.  Etc. 

252  Townsend  Street 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

SAX  FRAN'CISCO,  C.\L. 
Telephone  Market  337 
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p.  Noble.  Pres.  Beam,  Ancle,  Channels,  and   Universal 

E.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Prei.  Mill  Plates  for  immediate  ship- 

A.  B.  Wilkint.  Sec'y  ment  from  stock 

f  artfir  SnUing  Mill  (En. 


SUPPLIERS     OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  OflSce  and  Works 
17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


W.  B.  MORRIS.  President  H.  M.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President  L.  J.  G.\TES.  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 

I32lu«  MAIN  STREET     SAN  iRANCISCO,  CAl. 


Geo.  H.  Dver.  President  R.  VV,  Dyer.  Vice  Pres.  \V.  ].  Dyer.  Sec'y 

DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 
Office  and  works:  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

17th  and  KANSAS  STREETS  Phone  Market  134 

Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

DanK  and  Office  Railings.  Elevator  Enclosures 
and  Fire  Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the  Hallidie  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth  and   Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone.  Mission  I  763  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

When  writinft  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Specify 

"PITTSBURG" 

and  assure  your  client  a  dependable 
Automatic  Water  Heater 

VARIETY  OF    SIZES  IN    STOCK 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 

478  Sutter  Street  402   15th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND 


OIR  STOCK  OF  PIMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

For   Irrigatioii — Power.    Belt,   Eleotrioity,    Air.    Vacuum,    Ship,    Spra..v,    Wine,    Oil,    Mines.    Steam. 
Water  Works.  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinklingr.  Rams.  Hand.  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps.   Goulds 
Celebrated  Triple.x  Pumps.     W.  &  I,.  Pneuniatir  Water  Supply  Systems,  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass 
Goods.  Tajiks.  Gasoline  Enirines. 
WOODIN   &   LITTLE,   PU.MP    HOIISE,    33   TO   41    FREMONT    STREET,    S.\N   FR.ANCISCO,   C.VL. 


AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  iherLforc,  Economical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  bv  the  Leading  Arehitects  and  Engineers  of 
the   Country.    It   is"  A  PERFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


WEMyfUMJ© 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 

Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GLASS 


With  this  equipment  we  are  able  to  render 
unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your  next  job 


GLASS 


£S,...,  FULLER  &  GOEPP  gS'Z!S^ 


Wlien   writing  to  Advertisers   please    mention    this   magazine. 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR    COMMERCIAL    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 


FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE  HOME 


MANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

Phone  Kearny  3155  827-831  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

high  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
.\t  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

Also    Gives  More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
Automatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 


1337  MI.SSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BURNER    IN    OF^'ERATIO 

Phone  Market  2759 


THE    RAY    OIL    BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST   MODEL 

Improvements:  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive  features.     Send  for  catalogue. 

W.   S.   RAY   MFG.  CO. 

29  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone   Kearny   199 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 


With  aJARVIS  Guarantee  Your  Troubles  Arc  Ove 

Home  Manufactur; — Everything  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Phone  Market  3397  275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ritinK  to  Advertisers  please 
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'unip  Governors 
Oil  Burner  Governors 
Reducing  Valves 
Safety  Valves 
Oil  Valves 

Blowoff  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Water 
Regulators 


Oil  Pumping  Sets 

Little  Giant  Improved 
Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumps 


862-864  HOWARD  ST. 


G.  E.  WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NILES  SAND  GRAVEL  &  ROCK  CO 

Gravel   Beds  and  Plant,   Niles,  California 

OFFICE 

704  MARKET   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  1S2 


A.  F.  EDWARDS.  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  )  »,=»    M,„,„„,., 

J,  M.  FABBRIS,  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  |  Asst.  Managers 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 

Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


EVBRUASTIINQ  BUOW=OFF  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

I  GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 


Telephone 
Private  Exchange)   Sutter  6750 
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Some  Examples  of  The  Work  of  Julia  Morgan 

By  WALTER  T.  STEILBERG 

A  COLLECTION  of  an  architect's  own  sketches  is  certainly  the 
most  charming  form  in  which  to  ilkistrate  his  work.  But  while  such 
a  monograph  may  show  his  fertility  of  imagination,  powers  in 
large  composition,  and  graphic  facility,  most  of  the  profession  are 
agreed  that  working  drawings  and  j)hotogra])hs  of  e.xecuted  work  illus- 
trates with  greater  fairness  those  other  necessary  qualities  which  often 
distinguish  the  architect  from  the  architectural  designer;  the  capacity 
to  interpret  clients'  real  needs  and  to  secure  their  cooperation ;  skill  in 
the  handling  of  detail  and  in  the  use  of  building  materials:  and  that 
mastery  of  practical  knowledge  which  enables  an  architect  to  keep  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  a  prescribed  cost,  and  which  alone  commands 
the  respect  of  the  builders  and  craftsmen  who  are  his  real  instruments 
of    expression. 

The  gathering  of  a  representative  collection  of  photograjihs  of  an 
architect's  work  may  be  a  pleasure,  but  it  is  always  a  task.  One  must 
trust  largely  to  luck  to  get  good  lighting.  The  optical  limitations  of 
the  camera  render  it  impossible  to  photograph  without  distortion  build- 
ings which  are  much  above  the  level  of  the  eye  on  any  but  interiors 
of  considerable  size.  Many  a  well  designed  room  is  spoiled  by  poor 
furnishings.  Many  a  fine  exterior  is  ruined  by  scrubby  or  over  lu.xur- 
iant  planting.  In  this  instance  further  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  following  pictures  were  taken  by  the  author,  an 
amateur  in  photography,  with  a  very  small  camera.  While  the  examples 
here  shown  are  representative  of  Miss  Morgan's  work,  for  the  reasons 
stated   above,   many  buildings  of   equal   quality   could   not   be   illustrated. 
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Educational  Buildings 

MILLS  COLLEGE — a  college  for  women,  finely  located  among  the  Oakland 
foothills.  The  Campanile,  Library,  Gymnasium,  and  Social  Hall,  now 
completed,  were  planned  as  the  beginning  of  a  large  college  group.  The 
Gymnasium  and  Social  Hall  are  planned  to  be  connected  by  pergolas  enclosing 
a  swimming  pool  or  garden  court.  The  Library  interior,  with  its  high  central 
"nave"  and  study-alcoves  on  either  side,  was  designed  with  the  intention  of  com- 
bining with  a  sense  of  spaciousness  an  atmosphere  of  study  and  seclusion;  a 
quality  often  sacrificed  in  modern  libraries  for  the  sake  of  grandeur. 

Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges'  School. 

A  preparatory  school  for  .girls.  The  main  building  provides  accommodations 
for  a  number  of  boarding  students  as  well  as  class  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and 
offices,  library  and  common  room.  The  open-air  gymnasium  built  among  the 
trees  on  the  steep  side  of  a  canon  is  unique  among  buildings  of  its  kind  and  in 
use  has  proven  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Methodist  Chinese  Mission. 

A  mission  school  for  girls  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  Class 
rooms  and  housing  accommodations  are  provided.  Chinese  motifs  were  used  in 
the  cornice,  the  polychrome  terra-cotta  frieze  and  entrance  vault,  and  in  the 
iron  railings  and  lanterns,  but  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  building  a  Chinese 
flavor  rather  than  to  make  it  strictly  oriental  in  character. 

The  Marysville  School. 

A  public  grammar  school,  designed  for  hot  weather  conditions.  Each  room 
having  eight  awning-type  windows  on  one  side,  transom  and  doors  opening  onto 
a  gallery  on  the  opposite  side,  can  readily  be  converted  into  an  open-air  class 
room.  The  open  gallery  has  proven  valuable  for  drills  and  games  as  well  as 
outdoor  study. 
Primary  Group  of  the  Lakei'icw  School,  Oakland. 

The  condition  that  this  school  had  to  be  built  on  the  instalment  plan  (the 
appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years),  and  its  close  prox- 
imity to  residences  on  either  side  suggested  a  group  of  three  comparatively 
small  buildings  as  shown  on  the  group  plan.  These  were  built  one  at  a  time 
about  a  year  apart  and  finally  connected  "by  porches  and  play  sheds.  The  plant- 
ing is  not  yet  done  but  it  is  hoped  for  in  the  next  budget. 

Miss  Burke's  School,  San  Francisco. 

A  day  school  for  girls.  As  the  lot  had  only  one  street  frontage  and  as  good 
lighting,  sun  everywhere  and  privacy  were  imperative  requirements,  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  were  grouped  around  a  central  garden  court,  the  corridors  being 
kept  to  the  "blind"  sides  of  the  building  and  the  less  important  rooms  placed 
on  the  street  frontage  and  the  rear  court.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the 
court  are  modelled  after  those  of  the  Italian  Building  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  as  a  recall  of  the  days  which  are  dear  to  the  memory  of  every 
Californian. 

The  Berkeley  Baptist  Seminary. 

A  post-graduate  theological  college.  The  library,  the  chapel,  the  reception 
rooms,  offices,  and  class  rooms  are  in  the  two  lower  stories  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  building,  the  two  upper  stories  being  occupied  by  students"  rooms.  The 
east  and  west  wings  flanking  the  garden  court  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  hous- 
ing of  students,  accommodations  being  provided  for  seventy-five  in  all.  The 
building  is  to  be  brick  with  terra-cotta  trim  and  a  slate  roof.  It  will  not  be 
erected  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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Residences 

GONE  are  the  good  old  days  when  domestic  architectural  design  was  simply 
a  matter  of  crowning  a  hilltop  with  a  picturesque  pile  that  would  keep  out 
most  of  the  rain  and  all  of  the  neighbors.  Of  the  many  and  varied  branches 
of  a  modern  architect's  work,  the  residence  problems  are  the  most  exacting;  in 
few  other  types  of  buildings  are  the  functions  of  use  more  insistently  prescribed, 
and  in  none  are  the  means  of  fulfilling  these  functions  so  thoroughly  tested. 
To  acquire  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  real  needs  of  a  family,  to  satisfy 
its  complex  requirements  and  express  the  best  of  its  ideals  and  traditions  with 
means  which  are  usually  all  too  scant,  to  bring  the  exterior  into  harmony  with 
its  environment — and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  faith  with  one's  own  archi- 
tectural principles  is  indeed  a  task.  P"or  all  the  trials  of  temper,  ingenuity  and 
patience,  it  is  the  personal  element  and  the  many  sidedness  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture that  makes  it  always  interesting,  always  fresh  and  vital,  whether  the 
problem  be  a  small  cottage  or  a  large  estate.  And  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  procedure  to  ignore  these  influences  and  requirements  which 
are  not  purely  artistic.  By  regarding  architecture  as  an  art  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  that  has  only  to  be  beautiful  to  be  great,  and  by  designing  in  an  arbi- 
trary spirit,  placing  one's  own  mannerisms  of  expression  far  above  the  client's 
real  needs,  an  architect  may  produce  spectacular  and  ever  charming  results. 
But  the  qualities  thus  apparently  gained  often  prove  in  the  end  to  be  superficial 
and  ephemeral. 

The  following  examples  selected  from  the  several  hundred  residences  which 
Miss  Morgan  has  built  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  region  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  present  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  domestic  architecture  in  which 
almost  the  only  condition  in  common  was  that  the  first  efifort  was  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  their  occupants.  The  clients,  for  the  most  part,  were  persons  of  culture 
and  broad  experience  whose  ideas  and  traditions  deserved  careful  consideration, 
and  whose  personalities  merited  interpretation  in  design.  There  were,  however, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  instances  in  which  abundant  funds  were  available  for  the 
work,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  houses  were  constructed  on  rather  narrow 
margins  of  expenditure.  In  few  cases  have  the  grounds  and  setting  been  ample. 
For  the  above  reasons,  the  residences  here  illustrated  are  varied  in  type  of 
architectural  expression  and  naturally  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  the  ideal  of 
their  architect,  were  purely  artistic  considerations  to  rule.  Each  one  was 
designed  from  the  inside  out  and  the  object  was  first  of  all  to  build  a  home. 
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Institutional  Buildings 

A  WOMAN'S  CLL'F),  a  hotel,  a  gymnasium,  a  school,  a  bath  house, 
a  restaurant,  a  public  auditorium  and  several  other  things  rolled 
into  one.  constitute  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Assixiation  build- 
ing. To  properly  unify  these  diverse  elements  in  one  building  and  at 
the  same  time  to  so  dispose  them  as  to  permit  their  separate  use, 
pre.sents  a  nice  planning  problem.  And  since  the  object  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation is  service  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  exercise  a  strict  sense  of 
economy  in  design  and  detail  in  order  that  the  building  may  .serve  as 
many  as  possible. 

The  Oakland  V.  W.  C.  .\.  building,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West, 
has  as  its  central  mcitif  a  court  suggested  by  Bramante's  masterpiece  at 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace  in  Rome.  Galleries  around  this  court  on  the 
first,  second  and  third  stories  provide  the  main  circulation  connecting 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution  while  on  the  higher  stories 
the  court  gives  light  to  class  rooms,  club  and  bedrooms.  At  the  third 
floor  line  the  ci  urt  is  covered  with  a  timbered  skylight.  ])ermitting  its 
furnishing  and  use  as  a  place  of  gathering  and  centre  of  sociability. 
The  building  has  a  steel  frame  and  masonry  walls  and  was  erected  in 
1914   at   a   cost   of   less    than    19   cents   per   cubic    foot. 

Tlie  San  Jose  V.  W.  C.  .\.  building,  although  considerably  smaller 
than    the    ( 'akland    building,    has    the    same    complex    functions.      The    main 

mass  is  a  simple  oblong  rectangle 
with  the  lower  swimming  pool 
building  along  one  side.  The 
latter  is  set  back  from  the 
street  far  enough  tc)  provide 
space  for  a  small  garden  serv- 
ing as  an  approach  to  the  main 
entrance. 

In  both  of  these  buildings  the 
gymnasium  is  spanned  by  steel 
trusses  built  into  the  partitions  of 
the  stories  above. 

The  Recreation  Centers  at  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro  serve  much 
the  same  purposes  as  a  V.  \\". 
C.  A.  building.  These  are  bot!-; 
frame  structures  and  in  a  sense 
temporary,  as  they  were  built  pri- 
n;arilv  to  provide  wholesome  and 
properly  supervised  recreation  for 
-  the  girls  engaged  in  war  indus- 
s.\x  JOSE.    THE  GARDEN  GATE      tries  at  these  seaports. 
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Hospitals 

The;  Kind's  Daughters  Home.  (  )akland.  is  a  sanatorium  for  patients  not 
usually  admitted  to  other  hospitals.  Privacy  is  secured  by  placing  the 
group  back  and  well  above  the  street  and  by  enclosing-  a  large  garden  court 
on  all  sides  but  the  south.  The  buildings  are  so  oriented  that  all  patients'  rooms 
and  wards  are  sunny.  The  administrative  and  service  elements  are  housed 
centrally  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  group.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  ochre 
grey  and  warm  brown  brick  with  frieze  and  insets  of  polychrome  terra-cotta. 

Tubercular  Sanitariums  for  California  Counties. 

yiany  of  the  counties  in  this  State  are  erecting  special  tuliercular  hospital 
groups  in  locations  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  malady.  The  example  here 
shown  illustrates  a  solution  for  a  typical  ward  building  now  under  construction. 
The  wards  and  separation  rooms  are  of  the  open-air  type — 'the  walls  being 
almost  entirely  replaced  b}'  screened  openings.  Broad  decks,  which  may  be 
sheltered  by  awnings  in  very  hot  weather,  permit  the  beds  to  be  rolled  out  of 
doors  and  provide  a  lounging  place  for  ambulant  patients. 

The  roof  boarding  itself  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  wards  which  are  spanned 
by  light  timber  trusses  and  have  ventilating  monitors  along  the  ridge.  The 
spaciousness  thus  gained,  aided  by  the  judicious  use  of  some  fresh,  bright  col- 
ors in  the  interior  painting,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  that  is 
always  appreciated  b\'  the  sick. 

Churches 

WHILE  the  old  ideal  of  the  monumental,  permanently  built  church  is 
deserving  of  all  respect,  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
wooden  church,  difficult  though  it  is  to  e.xpress  dignity  and  any 
great  degree  of  religious  feeling  in  this  material.  The  wooden  church  building 
is  more  easily  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  congregation.  Its  cost  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  monumental  tyf>e.  thus  releasing  a  large  amount  of 
monev  for  charitable  enterprises.  In  this  unsettled  country  of  ours,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  few  years  after  building,  a  church  is  suddenly 
surrounded  by  garages,  office  buildings  or  undertaking  establishments,  in 
which  case  the  cheaper  the  structure  the  less  the  loss  to  the  congregation  which 
is  compelled  to  build  again  in  another  location.  All  of  these  may  seem  to  'be 
sordid  considerations  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship,  but  to  ignore  them 
may  be  to  ignore  an  opportunity  to  conserve  resources  for  service,  the  first 
purposes  of  the  most  practical  of  religions. 

St.  John's  Presb)-terian  Church,  Berkeley,  was  begim  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  small  Sunday  School  building  shown  at  the  right  of  the  photo  being  first 
erected.  As  the  congregation  has  grown,  the  church  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  about  San  Francisco.  As  a  safeguard  against  fire  as  well 
as  for  the  decorative  effects  gained  in  the  interior,  the  framing  of  all  walls,  as 
well  as  trusses  and  posts,  was  left  open  and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  architectural 
design. 

Trinity  Church,  Richmond,  is  still  in  the  sketch  stage  and  will  be  built 
probably  the  coming  year. 
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Camp  and  War  Emergency  Buildings 

EACH  of  our  great  war  camps  has  its  Y.  W.  C.  A.  "Hostess  House'" :  a  place 
where  soldiers  in  training  may  meet  their  famihes.  where  women  visitors 
to  the  camp  may  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  and  in  emergency  find  a 
night's  lodging. 

The  building  usually  consists  of  a  large  social  hall,  a  cafeteria,  cloak  rooms 
and  lavatories,  a  few  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  service  and  administrative 
offices. 

For  the  sake  of  the  men  who  must  spend  nearly  all  their  time  in  and  about 
the  bald  and  ugly  barracks,  as  well  as  for  guests,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
the  Hostess  House  have  as  much  homelike  quality  as  its  uses  and  the  available 
funds  will  permit.  The  Hostess  Houses  at  Camp  Franont  and  at  Camp 
Kearny  are  of  light  frame  and  board  and  batten  construction,  in  fact  no  more 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  lumber  than  the  barracks  themselves.  Both  exteriors 
and  interiors  have  been  painted  light  tans  and  grays  enlivened  with  a  few 
touches  of  brighter  color  in  parts  of  the  woodwork  and  in  the  hangings  and 
lanterns. 

The  large  group  of  camp  buildings  for  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  at  Asilomar  on  Monterey  Bay  is  designed  for  the  tise  of  summer  and  winter 
conferences  of  various  organizations  and  for  girls'  outings. 

The  site  is  heavily  wooded  with  pines  which  extend  down  to  the  beach  itself 
The  main  buildings  of  the  group,  the  social  hall,  dining  hall,  and  chapel,  are 
placed  about  a  natural,  nearly  circular  and  level  campus  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  sand  dunes,  with  a  single  fine 
opening  seaward.  The  other  buildings,  providing  sleeping  accommodations 
for  about  SCO  people,  are  disposed  informally  among  the  trees  further  back 
from  the  shore.  The  principal  buildings  have  walls  and  piers  of  a  greyish 
stone  gathered  from  the  fields  nearby. 

The  large  halls  are  spanned  by  hea\y  wood  trusses  and  practically  all  of  the 
timber  construction  is  exposed,  itself  forming  the  interior  finish. 
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More  Constructive  Criticism 

By  CHARLES  CRESSEY.  Architect.* 

THERE  is  hope  for  the  cause  of  architecture,  when  two  such  thoughtful 
contributions  as  "Constructive  Criticism"'  and  "The  Architect  in  In- 
dustrial Building"  can  be  produced  in  war  times. t  The  charm  of  lan- 
guage and  the  obvious  concern  of  the  writers  for  their  fellows  almost  dis- 
arms an  attempt  to  criticise  the  critics. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  and  Air.  Kahn  are  uniform  in  the  trend  of  their  argu- 
ments and  each  adopts  the  standpoint  of  men  of  large  affairs,  having  big- 
guns  for  clients,  and  the  continent  as  a  field  of  action.  That  standpoint  is 
interesting  and  educational,  but  is  by  no  means  representative  or  typical  of 
the  architectural  problem  today.  There  is  an  irresistible  suggestion  of  a 
certain  vaunted  war  machine  in  the  ideal  designing  and  building  corpora- 
tion, recommended  by  our  critics,  and  the  logical  extension  of  their  plan,  is 
a  central  station  for  the  United  States,  manned  by  supermen,  pouring 
wisdom  and  plans  to  distributing  points  on  every  strategic  corner  of  cities 
at  large.  Dickens  has  been  a  long  time  dead,  and  there  is  now  little  reason 
for  using  the  Pecksniffian  model,  every  time  a  writer  wishes  to  illustrate 
a  typical  architect.  That  bogey  is  scarcely  less  a  fixture  in  the  minds  of 
architects  than  in  the  convictions  of  the  public  and  is  more  a  fiction  today 
than  when  first  invented.  The  fool  and  pretender  probably  exists  less  in 
our  vocation  than  in  most  others,  and  one  constructive  criticism  is,  to  stop 
building  efficiency  schemes  on  the  assumed  inefficiency  of  the  rest  of  us. 

My  brothers-in-arms  as  a  body,  have  always  appealed  to  me  as  em- 
phatically practical  and  far-seeing  men,  ahead  of,  rather  than  behind  the 
times,  and  having  a  wholesome  contempt  for  the  weakling  and  incompetent. 
Because  architects  are  at  times  conservative  in  accepting  new  things  at 
their  face  value,  suggests  their  having  been  bitten  before,  when  too  liberal 
and  receptive.  The  business  efficiency  of  architectural  offices  is  usually 
good  and  well  adapted  to  the  volume  of  work  done  by  each.  This  matter 
of  volume,  is  the  real  issue  and  is  the  rock  on  which  corporation  schemes 
crash  when  slack  times  fail  to  support  the  organization  and  overhead.  The 
private  office  system  has  in  the  past,  appeared  to  weather  stormy  times 
much  better  than  the  all-inclusive  departmental  plan  and  with  no  worse 
results  at  other  times. 

After  all,  one  must  recognize  that  the  mass  and  bulk  of  architectural 
building  today,  consists  of  moderate  sized  jobs,  generally  intricate  indi- 
vidual proljlems,  which  have  in  the  past  been  successfully  handled  by 
individual  architects,  who  though  far  from  experts  in  all  branches  have  the 
all-around  ability  to  grasp  and  group  practical  requirements.  An  un- 
recognized chain  of  associates  surrounds  every  private  office — financial, 
promoting,  real  estate,  insurance  and  bonding,  engineering  and  so  on, — 
businesses  running  on  distinct  lines,  but  "business  getters"  for  each  other 
because  of  their  mutual  respect  and  trust.  No  self-contained  corporation 
equals  it,  for  "to  have  friends  one  must  be  a  friend"  naturally  and  unselfishly 
at  that.  The  work  which  attracts  or  is  attracted  to  the  architectural  cor- 
poration, seems  to  end  automatically  or  by  intent,  in  easily  repeated  units, 
which  loom  large  in  combination  and  form  advertisements  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  power  of  design  or  the  building  acumen  involved.  The 
absence  of  body  to  kick  or  soul  to  damn,  in  a  corporation  is  a  feature  for  the 
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iiulividtialist  to  envy  at  times.  I'latitiules  on  sketchy  arcliitects  with 
cnticiiif;-  tilings  on  paper — autocratic  assinii])tions — and  contemptuous 
attitudes. — surely  have  no  force  ai)plied  to  those  past  puppyhood.  whilst  the 
"artistic  sniierinan"  or  "ardent  idealist"  is  an  overworked  type  in  argument, 
and  rare  enough  to  forget,  in  serious  discussion. 

The  critics  appear  to  demand  a  list  of  all  the  associates  in  a  huilding 
enterprise,  every  time  an  architect  is  mentioned.  Has  the  architect  no  right 
on  earth?  Who  is  first  and  last  on  the  job?  Who  finds  endless  trouble 
every  time  some  so-called  expert  misses  his  guess?  Who  nurses  and 
comforts  every  sore  head,  brings  selfish  interests  into  line  and  carries  a 
job  around  his  neck  for  years?  Who  indeed  sht)uld  be  an  autocrat,  if  not 
the  architect?  The  trouble  is.  that  his  training  and  habit  of  seeing  several 
solutions  to  a  problem,  inclines  him  to  compromise,  and  robs  him  of  the 
bull-headed  insistence  of  the  man  with  one  interest  to  serve  and  possessed 
of  but  one  idea  on  a  subject.  l"nr  true  autocracy  watch  the  engineer,  and 
in  his  field  of  action  you  will  find  little  doubt  as  to  who  is  "boss"  on  the 
job,  hence  his  good  standing,  governmentally,  and  otherwise. 

The  architect  as  a  rule  deals  with  more  conllicting  interests  and  variable 
conditions,  and  autocracy  must  yield  to  diplomacy,  with  some  loss  of 
prestige  in  the  iniblic  eye.  The  wonder  is.  !iot  at  the  little  Mr.  Architect 
knows,  (and  his  consciousness  of  it)  but  in  the  amount  of  good  work 
done  on  an  ill-proportioned  time  allowance.  The  architect  is  a  general  in 
the  building  army — demand  loyalty  and  respect  for  him,  as  such,  and  the 
t(jne  of  the  army  itself  rises  immeasurably.  The  engineer  does  his  part 
and  others  do  theirs,  as  is  their  dutv, — but  the  plan  of  action, — the  cohesion 
of  forces — the  active  flexible  control  guiding  a  building  to  its  close — is  the 
work  of  the  architect.  Whether  in  private  or  corporate  office,  successful 
architecture  is  personal  and  springs  from  one  mind, — however  that  mind 
may  be  supported  and  advised  in  detail  by  others.  Study  the  work  left 
incom])lete  in  design  by  able  architects  who  have  died  in  harness,  and  note 
the  change  of  personality  and  jarring  notes  in  the  building.  The  more 
niechanical  callings  are  less  obviously  personal  and  creative,  and  Ford-like 
ideals  on  efficiency  are  more  likely  to  break  than  to  make  good  architecture. 

Even  in  industrial  buildings,  examples  by  personal  offices  stand  com- 
parison with  "organization"  efforts,  in  either  practical  plan,  honest  design, 
or  executive  handling.  Incidentally,  is  there  not  a  p<issibility  that  the 
attenuated  concrete  and  steel  sash  cult,  is  running  awa\'  with  its  friends. 
People  in  those  glass  houses  must  sometimes  feel  like  throwing  stones — 
at  the  enthusiast  who  blinds  theni  with  glare,  loads  them  with  depreciation 
and  paint  charges,  some  danger,  and  a  be-dirty-for-ever  alternative  to 
constant  cleaning.  E.xamples  of  over-lighting  and  sho])s  almost  useless, 
before  painting  out  supertiuous  glass,  counterbalance  the  quoted  instances 
of  under-lighted  Collegiate  (iothic  rooms,  (iood  as  the  steel  sash  system 
is,  in  California  at  least,  care  is  needed  before  adopting  glass-by-the-acre 
design.  Mother  .Vrchitecture  cares  nothing  at  all  that  her  sons  (and 
daughters )  dub  themselves  artists,  follow  a  profession  or  a  business,  or 
swagger  around  as  fully  developed  corporations. 

Let  us  learn  to  respect  ourselves,  cease  crying  "stinking  fish,"  and 
proceed  methodically  to  teach  the  rising  generation  what  is  the  work  and 
scope  of  the  architect,  and  all  included  in  <iur  ancient  craft.  We  may  gain 
for  those  who  follow  us.  an  understanding  public,  and  by  ideals  well  taught, 
raise  and  rest<ire  architecture  and  ourselves. 
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Daniel  H.  Burnhani  said:  "Make  no  little 
plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood 
and  probably  themselves  will  not  be  realized. 
Make  biR  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and  work, 
remembering  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram 
once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  long  after 
we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting 
itself  with  ever-growing  insistency.  Remember 
that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to  do 
things  that  Avould  stagger  us.  I^t  your  watch- 
word be  order  and  your  beacon  beauty." 
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\ow  that  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  has  lifted  the  ban  on 
advertising — it  is  no 
PROFESSIONAL  longer  considered  un- 
ETHICS  AND  ethical  for  an  archi- 
ADVERTISINQ  tect  to  advertise  — 
the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  may  be  expected 
to  follow  a  similar  course.  It  is 
evident  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
wlien  both  architects  and  engineers 
will  advertise  themselves  with  as 
much  display  as  the  contractor  and 
material  man.  and  why  not?  The 
only  objection  that  we  have  heard 
to  one  form  of  advertising — that  of 
placing  the  architect's  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  building  under  construc- 
tion— is  that  it  "commercializes  the 
profession  too  much."  The  architect 
would  prefer  not  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  those  of  the  contrac- 
tor, the  cement  dealer,  the  marble  sup- 
ply house,  etc. 

Our  attention  was  called  the  other 
da_v  to  several  business  and  profes- 
sion cards  hung  on  the  outside  of  a 
building  under  construction  in  lower 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Be- 
sides the  general  contractor's  name, 
there  was  a  separate  placard  of  the 
architect  and  another  for  the  engi- 
neer. This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
noticed  an  engineer's  sign  and  we 
think  it  indicates  the  right  .spirit,  since 
heretofore  the  name  of  the  engineer 
who  has  designed  the  structural  part 
of  a  building  {  under  the  direction  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  architect), 
has  been  kept  in  the  background. 
The  general  public  usually  has 
been  given  the  impression  that  the 
building  was  designed  architect- 
urally and  structurally  by  the 
architect. 

That  the  engineering  profession 
appreciates  the  situation  and  is 
not  going  to  permit  itself  to  lapse 
into  further  obscurity,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  bulletin  sent  out 
by  the  Oregon  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, urging  that  they  not  only 
advertise  themselves,  but  their  ac- 
complishments : 
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The  world's  greatest  of  all  wars  is  over.      For  four  years  it  has  been  waged  with 
appalling  disaster — more  than  ten  million  lives  have  been  sacrificed  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  billions  of  dollars  have  been  expended.     It  will 


THE  PROFESSION  AND 


take   manv   months   before   we   shall    again    have   normal 


THE  BUILDING   TRADES       conditions,    but    the    future    no    longer    holds    forth    that 
SHOULD  PLAN   NOW  uncertainty,    that    fear,   which   stayed   the   activity    in   all 

FOR  THE   FUTURE  things  other  than  those  which  contributed  for  the  winning 

of  the  war.     From  now  on  we  may  plan  and  prepare  for  the  future  with  every  assurance 
of  an  early  realization  of  our  efforts. 

Probably  no  industry  m  the  United  States  has  been  harder  hit  than  the  building 
trades,  and  no  profession  has  suffered  more  than  the  architects.  Construction  work, 
aside  from  that  which  the  Government  deemed  essential  for  the  winning  of  the  war, 
has  for  months  been  at  a  standstill.  Building  material  houses  have  either  closed  down 
altogether  or  are  struggling  along  with  depleted  forces ;  great  lumber  yards  and  planing 
mills  have  been  idle  except  for  the  handling  of  essential  work;  the  iron  and  steel  shops 
have  been  busy  only  on  shipbuilding  necessities;  the  clay  products  and  the  cement 
industries  have  been  forced  practically  out  of  business — and  so  on  down  the  line.  But 
the  sacrifices  and  losses  which  these  people  have  suffered  have  not  been  in  vain.  The 
victory  which  has  been  won  has  more  than  recompensed  those  who  have  suffered. 

As  to  the  future — it  is  going  to  be  largely  what  we  make  it.  The  opportunity 
will  be  there.  The  shipbuilding  industry,  which  has  in  a  very  large  measure  been 
responsible  for  disrupting  other  lines  of  building,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  pin- 
nacle, and  with  its  decline  there  will  come  new  life  to  the  general  building  industry. 
It  may  be  a  month  and  it  may  take  several  months  before  the  Government  will  entirely 
suspend  the  present  building  restrictions.  Already  the  ban  has  been  removed  to  some 
extent.  Right  now  is  a  splendid  time  to  prepare  for  the  future.  The  firms  that  are 
ready  will  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  when  the  country  a^aiii 
falls  into  its  normal  stride.  It  is  believed  that  San  Francisco  is  on  the  eve  of  a  build 
ing  boom  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  memorable  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  followed  the  great  fire  of  1 906.  There  is  much  necessary  building  to  be 
done.  For  nearly  a  year  it  has  been  "palch  work" — and  improvements  have  all  been 
of  a  temporary  character.  New  commercial  f)uildings,  office  structures,  public  build- 
ings, apartments,  are  all  needed,  badly  needed,  and  it  remains  only  for  the  Government 
to  completely  release  the  restrictions  and  for  the  banks  to  resume  loaning  money  when 
the  construction  revival  will  begin.  The  banks  may  be  requested  to  withhold  loans 
for  large  building  enterprises  until  after  the  final  Liberty  Loan.  In  this  case  heavy 
construction  would  probably  not  be  permitted  before  spring.  This  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  time,  since  there  is  seldom  much  activity  during  the  rainy  season.  As 
concrete  evidence  of  an  approaching  boom,  one  prominent  San  Francisco  architectural 
firm  is  reported  as  having  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  work — office  and  commercial 
buildings — that  will  go  ahead  in  the  spring.     The  plans  already  have  been  started. 

It  was  not  so  many  months  ago  that  we  heard  some  architects  and  builders  deplor- 
ing the  fact  that  they  had  neglected  to  choose  other  walks  of  life  for  their  livelihood. 
Today  these  same  men,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  glad,  so  glad,  that  we  are  architects  and 
engineers  and  builders,  for  there  is  no  profession  and  no  business  in  the  world  that 
holds  forth  a  more  promising  future ! 
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Just   American 

Just   today  we   chanced   to  meet — 
Down    upon    the    crowded    street; 
And   I   wondered   whence   he   came, 
What  was  once   his   nation's  name. 

So   I   asked   him,  "Tell   me  true. 
Are  you    Pole  or   Russian  Jew. 
English,    Scotch,    Italian,    Russian. 
IJclgian.   Spanish,   Swiss,   Moravian, 
Dutch   or   Greek   or   Scandinavian." 

Then    he    raised   his   head   on   high, 
.As  he   gave  me  this   reply, 
"What    I   was  is  naught   to  me, 
In   this   land   of   Liberty, 
In  my  soul  as  man  to  man, 
I    am    just    American. 

— Author  Unkiioii'ii. 
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Recreation   Building 

Mr.  .A.  C.  Martin,  430  Hiiggins  building, 
Los  Angeles,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
frame  recreation  building  to  be  erected 
on  Goat  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  for 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Lodge.  It  will 
be  about  40x110  feet  in  size,  divided  into 
a  chapel,  reading  room,  officers'  quarters, 
etc. 
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Southern  California  Chapter 

President J.  J.  Backus 

Vice-President H.    M.    Patterson 

Secretary Henry  F.   Withey 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 

Lyman   Farwell  Percy  A.   Eisen 

S.  B.  Marston 

Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Joseph   Jacobberger 

Vice-President Folger    Johnson 

Secretary    Alfred  H.    Smith 

Treasurer    Fred  Webber 

_.  (  Morris  H.  Whitehouse 

^«"="" If.  a.  Naramore 

■Washington  State  Chapter 

President Daniel   R.   Huntington.   Seattle 

1st  Vice-Pres A.  H.  Albertson,  Seattle 

2d  Vice-President George  Gove,   Tacoma 

3d   Vice-President A.    Held,    Spokane 

Secretary G.  C.   Filed,   Seattle 

Treasurer F.  L.   Baker,   Seattle 

I  James  Stephen,  Seattle 
Council -<  James  H.  Schack,  Seattle 

I  Charles  H.   Bebb,  Seattle 


Secretary-Treasurer 


.Sylvain    Schnaittache 


Mcmt'er^ 


John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Gather  Newsom 

SOUTHEBN     DISTRICT. 

President John   P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred  H.    Roehrig 

j  OcTAVius  Morgan 
Members -^Sumner  P.  Hunt 

/  Wm.  S.  Heebard 


&an  STranriBtn  ArrhitPrtural  ffllwb 

OFFICERS    FOR  1918 

President    John    F.    Beuttler 

Vice-President    Edward   Flanders 

Secretary   Harry  M.   Michelsen 

Treasurer    Leonard    F.    Starks 

I  Edward  Eames 
Directors \  Louis  M.  Cohn 

/  J.   S.   Cole 

&an  IFtantiaro  ^nrtftg  of  Arrljttf rta 

President John    Reid,  Jr. 

\'ice-President Ernest    Coxhead 

Secretary-Treasurer Warren    Charles    Perry 

Directors                        .    .    .  .    )  ^eokge    W.    Kelham 
'"^'^'""'^^ Ig.    A.    Lansburgh 

fflaalf  ington  &tatf  &om  tg  of  ArrlfUrtta 

President A.    Warren   Gould 

Secretary Wm.   J.    Jones 

Treasurer J.    L.    McCauley 

Harry   H     James 
Wm.  J.  Jones 

usTEES \   Alfred  Breitunc 

J.   L.    McCauley 
G.    F.    Rowe 


QIaroma  ^ocirtg  of  ArrhitectB 


AND  Treasurer.  . . 


.Roland  E.   Borhek 

Earl    Dugan 

A.   J.    Russell 


Enginrrra  anb  Arrl?it»cta  Aaaoriation 
of  Una  AngrUa 

President H.  Z.  Osborne.  Jr. 

First  Vice-President J.  J.  Backus 

Second  Vice-President H.  L.  Smith 

Directors 

A.  H.   KoEBiG,  A.   B.   Benton,   Edwin   Bergstrou 

Geo.  P.  Robinson 


l^att  Sirgo  Arrt|ttrrtural  Aaaoriation 

President Charles   Cressev 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.   A.    Haussen 

9an  lloaquin  Ballrg  Aae'n  of  ArrlfitrctB 

President E.    B.    Brown 

Vice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 

Portlanb  Arrtjitrrtural  Atrlirr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier   Edwin  Merrill 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Personal 

Mr.  Athoix  McBean,  of  tlic  Glatlding, 
Mclk-an  Company,  and  well  known  by  tlie 
architectural  profession  thronpflioiit  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  has  returned  to  Snn  Francisco 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  in 
war  work  abroad.  Mr.  McBean  was  for 
six  months  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel, Pacific  EHvision,  American  Red 
Cross,  with  headquarters  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  organizing  the 
Red  Cross  prisoners'  relief  work.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bean says  that  prior  to  signing  the  armis- 
tice there  were  about  5000  American  sol- 
<liers  distributed  among  the  various  prison 
camps  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Risen,  architect  of  Los 
.Angeles,  and  Mr.  Reginald  D.  Johnson  of 
Pasadena,  were  among  the  hundred  or  more 
officer  candidates  who  reported  at  Ft.  Mac- 
.■\rtliur.  San  Pedro,  the  first  of  the  month 
for  service  in  the  Coast  Artillery.  Mr. 
Pierpont  Davis  another  Los  Angeles  archi- 
tect, has  also  enlisted  in  the  same  service. 
The  Coast  Artillery  is  the  heavy  artillery 
branch  of  the  army  and  the  officer  candi- 
dates arc  training  for  overseas  service. 
Preliminary  training  will  be  given  at  Ft. 
Mac.Arthur. 

Miss  Julia  Morgan  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  appointed  advisory  architect  of  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city. 
Miss  Morgan  will  supervise  the  designing 
of  all  new  hostess'  houses  that  may  be  built 
in  the  various  training  camps  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Lieut.  Charles  H.  Bigcar  of  the  United 
States  Knginecrs  Corps  is  now  in  France. 
Lieutenant  Biggar  was  formerly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  architecture  in  Los  Angeles 
and  later  in  Bakersfield.  He  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Paris  and  writes  that  he  has 
found  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
very   helpful. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Noves.  formerly  district  man- 
ager of  the  Truscon  Steel  Qmipany  in  San 
Francisco,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
October  23,  of  influenza.  Last  April  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  service  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Su.ssEx,  architect  and  engineer 
of  Pesbastin,  Wash.,  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  West  Point  as  super- 
intendent of  construction  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles  is 
now  in  the  camouflage  service  with  the 
L'nited  .States  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France.  Mr.  Davis  went  to  France  as  in- 
terpreter attached  to  a  regimental  staff 
and  later  secured  a  transfer  to  the  camou- 
flage   service. 

Major  J.  A.  MANNiN(iToN.  formerly 
structural  engineer  in  the  Los  .Angeles  city 
building  inspector's  office,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  months  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Camp  Dodge.  Iowa,  has  arrived  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles  on  a  furlough.  His 
leave  of  absence  extends  to  January  1. 

First  Lieutenant  O.  W.  Morgan,  of  Los 
.Angeles,  is  at  Ft.  Douglas.  Salt  Lake  City, 
with  the  403rd  regiment  of  the  Lhiited  States 
Engineer  Corps.  Lieutenant  Morgan  is 
junior  member  of  the  architectural  firm  of 
Morgan,  Walls  &  Morgan,  Los  An.geles. 

Captain  John  Baur,  a  San  Francisco 
architect  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  Uncle  Sam.  is  secretary 
of  the  .Aviation  Sisrnal  Corps  at  the  Van- 
couver   Barracks.    Washington. 

Mr.  Homer  W.  Gliiihen.  architect  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
officers'  training  school  at  Camp  Taylor, 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  service  in  the 
United  States  field  artillery. 

Mr.  W.  Templeton  Johnson,  formerly  a 
practicing  architect  in  San  Diego,  is  in  the 
East  working  for  the  LInited  States  Hous- 
ing Commission. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Allen  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Allen  designed  the  present  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  in  the  Southern  city. 

Mr.  Sumner  Paine,  a  Seattle  draftsman 
in  the  city's  employ,  has  been  appointed  as- 
si.stant  acting-engineer  by  the  city  council  of 
Everett. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Butler,  city  engineer  of 
Spokane,  has  left  for  Washington.  D.  C,  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  construction  divi- 
sion  of  the  war  department. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Mann,  architect  of  Seattle, 
is  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of  a  son  and 
heir  at   the   Mann   home. 

Mr.  George  A.  .Applegarth.  architect  of 
San  Francisco,  has  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  the  influenza. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wiseman,  architect  of 
Bakersfield.  formerly  of  Los  .Angeles,  is  re- 
covering from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 
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Class  C  Store  Building 

Mr.  T.  Franklin  Power,  333  Higgins 
building,  Los  Angeles.  is  completing 
plans  for  a  two-story  and  part  basement 
Class  C  apartment  and  store  buildmg  to 
be  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
North  Broadway  and  Griffin  avenue,  for 
Mrs.  Francesca  Jesurum,  635  Con- 
solidated Realty  building,  Los  Angeles. 
The  building  will  be  141x106  feet  ui  size 
and  will  contain  six  stores  on  the  first 
floor  and  forty-five  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  divided  into  two  and  three-room 
suites.  There  will  be  a  sunroom  and 
laundry  on  the  roof  and  storage  and 
locker  rooms  in  the  basement. 


Architects  Doing  War  Work 

The  architectural  firm  of  Knapp  &  West 
have  closed  their  office.  Mr.  Knapp  is 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  work  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Mr.  West  leaves  shortly 
for  Seattle,  his  former  home,  where  he 
will  plan  a  hotel  building  and  houses 
for  a  Seattle  shipyard.  When  peace  has 
been  declared  the  firm  will  return  to 
Tulsa  to  finish  the  ten-story  Odd  Fel- 
lows Temple  and  a  large  apartment 
house. 


S.  F.  Chapter  Honor  Roll 

San  Francisco  Chapter,  .\.  L  A.  recently 
indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  Chapter  members  who  have  entered 
the  service  of  their  country  by  spreading 
on  the  minutes  the   following  names : 

ALLEN.  HARRIS  C  in  the  United  States  Army. 
* 

the    United    State* 


BAUR,    JOHN    A,,    in    the   United    States   Army. 


BAKEWELL.    JOHN    JR..    in    the   Red   Cross. 


GEORGESON.  F.  T.,  in  the  United  States  Army. 


HOWARD,  JOHN  GALEN,  in  the  Red  Cross. 


NICHOLSON.  A.  D.,  in  the  British  Army. 


S.  F.  Chapter  Annual  Meetin? 

The  annual  meeting  of  San  F'rancisco 
Chapter,  A.  L  A.,  was  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Octolicr  17,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 

President.  Svlvain  Schnaittacher :  Vice- 
president,  William  C.  Hays;  Secretary, 
Morris  M.  Bruce;  Directors  for  three 
years,  William  Mooser  and  W.  B.  Faville. 
The  ho'd-over  directors  are  Mr.  Chas. 
Peter   Weeks   and   August   G.    Headinan. 


Architect    Dies    of    Influenza 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Boehrer,  an  Oakland  archi- 
tect, died  in  that  city  the  past  month, 
.•'fter  two  days'  illness,  of  Spanish  in- 
fluenza. Mr.  Boehrer  was  34  years  old. 
.At  one  time  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  Ralph  Warner  Hart  and  with  the 
latter  he  designed  the  Odd  Fellows 
Home  near  Los  Gatos.  Mr.  Boehrer  was 
also  architect  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall 
on  Franklin  .street,  Oakland.  He  was 
himself,  a  prominent  member  of  that 
fraternity. 


Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Af*er  the  usual  summer  recess,  the 
Southern  Cahfornia  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  has  resumed 
r"gular  meetings  in  conjunction  w-ith  a 
dinner,  the  ineeting  being  held  on  Novem- 
ber 11th.  The  revised  constitution  and  by- 
laws have  been  adopted.  These  provide  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  organization  to  cotn- 
nience  on  the  first  of  the  year,  consequently 
the  present  fiscal  vear  has  been  extended  to 
December  31st.  The  annual  election  of  of- 
ficers customarily  held  in  October  will 
hereafter  be  held  at  the  December  meeting. 


RAIGUEL.   W.   O..    in   the   United   States  Army. 


the     United     States 


Work  Stopped  on  Liberty  Plant 

The  $20,000,000  Liberty  shipbuilding 
plant  at  Alaineda,  will  not  be  built.  The 
governinent  has  cancelled  its  contract  with 
the  Alierthaw  Construction  Company.  One 
or  two  of  the  20  or  more  buildings  proposed 
had  been  erected,  in  addition  to  pile  driv- 
ing, when  the  order  to  cease  construction 
work  was  received.  One  of  the  buildings 
completed  is  an  office  structure,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  draftsmen  were  employed, 
inaking  details  for  the  new  plant.  Some  of 
these  draftsmen  were  architects  who  had 
temporarily  given  up  their  practice  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  California  cities.  The 
order  to  abandon  the  new  plant  was  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
early  termination  of  the  war. 


Group  Plan  For  Hospital 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyers,  arcihtect  in  tlie 
Kohl  building,  San  Francisco,  has  the  plans 
well  in  hand  for  the  proposed  down-town 
hosnit.nl  in  Oakland.  .An  appropriation  of 
$300,000  has  been  made  by  the  supervisors 
of  Alameda  County.  The  hospital  is  to  be 
built  on  the  group  plan,  all  buildings  to  be 
fraine  with  plaster  exterior  and  one  and 
two   stories   high. 


AKCIIITI'.CI"  AM)   l'.\(;i\!"l".R 


11. ■ 


Polk   Suggests   Art   Home   as   Memorial 

"There  is  only  one  daiiRcr  in  connection 
with  the  plan  to  build  a  memorial  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  fallen  in  this 
war."  s;iid  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  the  well  known 
San  Francisco  architect  in  accepting  a  place 
on  the  Memorial  and  Monument  Commit- 
tee. "Very  soon  every  city  and  t<iwn  in 
.\mcrica  is  going  to  build  a  monuniciit  to 
its  dead  heroes  and  there  will  inevitably  be 
many   cheap   and   unworthy   edilices   raised. 

"San  Francisco  has  been  first  to  start  such 
a  movement.  Let  us  sec  that  her  citizens 
build  a  memorial  worthy  of  her  name,  lier 
history  and  the  heroism  of  her  sons.  It 
should  be  something  great  and  wonderful, 
something  dominant  in  its  l)eauty  and 
strength — not  one  of  the  conventional  atroc- 
ities with  which  the  world  is  already 
littere<l. 

"Personally.  I  prefer  a  location  on  the 
water  front  to  Golden  Gate  Park.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  transcontinental  highway — 
Lincoln  Park,  for  instance — an  imposing 
memorial  might  be  erected.  Telegraph  Hill 
would  afford  another  excellent  site,  and 
Twin  Peaks  a  magnificent  one  *  *  *  but, 
after  all.  1  am  ir.ost  inclined  toward  some- 
thing that  the  people  would  love,  and  by 
which  they  would  benefit. 

"For  such  a  purpose,  what  could  be 
better  than  a  permanent  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  which 
is  slowly  crumbling  away — which  seems  to 
me  always  holding  out  mythical  hands  in  a 
pitiful  appeal  for  restoration,  perpetuation  ? 

"There  is  nothing  San  F"ranciscans  love 
more  than  this  structure,  which  has  been 
called  the  world's  most  beautiful  modern 
building.  It  could  be  made  a  splendidly 
imimsin"'  and  appropriate  tribute  to  our 
dead  sons,  with  its  wonderful  peristyle, 
along  which  might  be  placed  tablets  with 
the  names  of  San  Francisco's  heroes.  And 
it  would  perpetuate  not  so  much  the  sad- 
ness of  our  loss  as  the  glory  of  our  pride 
in  the  delight  it  would  give  both  as  a 
building  and  as  an  art  gallery. 

"This  proposition,  which  would  provide 
for  a  completely  new,  permanent  memorial 
building,  would  cost  about  $2,(XX).0OO.  That 
would,  at  the  proper  time,  be  a  small  matter 
to  San  Francisco.  Why.  if  every  one  in  this 
city  who  l)Ought  a  Liberty  Bond  will  give 
one  coupon  toward  the  mciuorial  fund,  the 
necessarv  amount   is  assured." 


Build  a  Venice  on  Liberty  Site 
Twenty  tliousand  wooden  piles  were 
driven  on  the  .Manieda  water  front  by 
the  contractors  of  the  Liberty  ship  plant. 
Now  that  the  building  of  the  plant  Li.is 
been  given  up,  the  pub'.ic  is  wondering 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty. So  many  piles  in  the  ground  will  of 
course  make  the  planting  of  vegetables 
impossible.  Some  enterprising  speculator 
might  take  an  option  on  the  property 
and  build  a  miniature  Venice. 


William  Mooser  Busy 
Mr.  William  Mooser,  architect  in  the 
\evada  Hank  building,  San  Francisco,  is 
one  of  the  few  architects  whose  practice 
has  kept  up  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Mooser  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
clients  whose  industrial  activities  have  ex- 
I)ande(l  through  war  conditions  and  whose 
plants  in  con.sequcnce,  have  needed  to  be 
enlarged.  Recent  work  of  this  type  in  Mr. 
Mooser's  office  has  included  alterations  to 
a  three-story  Class  C  store  and  loft  build- 
ing at  Front  and  Halleck  Streets  for  the 
Louis  T.  Snow  Co.,  and  alterations  to  the 
candv  factorv  of  D  Gbirardelli,  at  Xorth 
Point. 

Judgment  For  Contractor 

.Mr.  J.  \'.  .\lcXcil.  who  was  the  general 
contractor  of  the  Class  .\  office  building 
erected  at  Eighth  and  Broadway,  Los  .-Xn- 
geles,  for  Mr.  llulett  C.  Merritt,  recently 
secured  judgment  in  the  Los  .Angeles  County 
Superior  Court  against  the  ow-ner  for  ap- 
pro.ximately  $24,000.  .-\fter  the  contract  was 
let  to  Mr.  McXeil  many  changes  were 
made  in  the  plans  of  the  building,  result- 
ing in  claims  for  extras  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  contractor  in- 
sisted upon  and  obtained  written  orders  for 
all  changes  and  these  were  made  the  basis 
for  a  suit  when  Mr.  Merritt  refused  to 
pay   the  extra  charges. 


Honor  for  Mr.   Cheney 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Cheney,  arcliitect 
and  city  planner,  has  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  zoning  and 
bousing  scheme  for  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  Cheney  has  already  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  spending  a  week 
or  more  each  month  in  the  Rose  City. 
He  is  receiving  splendid  collaboration 
from  the  Portland  Chapter.  .A.   1.  A. 


Convention  of  Iowa  A.  I.  A.  Postponed 

Tile  sixteenth  annual  conxonlion  of  the 
Iowa  .\mericaii  Institute  of  .Vrcbitects, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  October  24  and  25,  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  Members  are  urged  to 
use  the  additional  time  to  make  further 
preparation  to  hold  a  l)etter  meeting. 


San    Francisco    School    Building 

Plans  arc  being  prepared  in  the  ofi'ice  of 
Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  San  Francisco  architect, 
for  a  two-story  frame  school  house  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  to  be 
built  on  Corbett  .'\venuc  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Twin  Peaks  sc''ool.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $20,(XX)  is  available. 


Marble     Contract     Awarded 

'file  Josepli  .Musto  Sons-Keenan  Com- 
pany, 535  Xorth  Point  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
all  marble  work  in  the  five-story  addi- 
tion to  the  Mills  building.  San  Francisco, 
from   plans   by    Mr.   J.    S.    Bogart. 
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Architects    and    Draftsmen    Wanted    by 
The    Government 

THE  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  just  been  asked  to  lill 
vacancies  in  the  construction  division  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  following; 
■\rchitect,  salary  $2,500  to  $3  500;  struct- 
ural designer  $2,400  to  $2,700;  architec- 
tural designer,  $2,100  to  $2,700;  senior 
structural  draftsman,  $2,000  to  $2,400; 
junior  structural  draftsman,  $1,500  to 
$2  000;  junior  architectural  draftsman 
(male  or  female),  $1,200  to  $1,800;  archi- 
tectural tracer  (male  or  female),  $1,000 
to   $1,200. 

Competitiors  will  be  rated  upon  the 
sworn  statements  in  their  applicationb 
and  upon  corroborative  evidence  adduced 
by  the  commission,  and  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  an  examination. 
Their  standing  will  be  rated  on  50  points 
for  education  and  preliminary  trainmg 
and  50  points  for  experience.  Applica- 
tions should  be  filed  at  once  with  the 
civil   service    commission. 

The  duties  of  the  various  positions  to 
be   filled  are   defined  as  follows: 

Architect — Designing  of  housing,  hos- 
pitals, cantonment  buildings,  theaters,  re- 
frigerating plants,  warehouses  and  other 
projects.  Each  appointee  will  have 
charge  of  a  group  of  draftsmen.  Appli- 
cants must  have  graduated  in  ardiitecture 
from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing  and  must  have  had 
at  least  twelve  years'  experience  in  re- 
sponsible charge  of  designing  and  super- 
vision   of   architectural   work. 

Structural  Designer — Designing  heavy 
wood  frame  mill  and  warehouse  con- 
struction, light  steel  frame  buildings  and 
reinforced  concrete  warehouses;  also 
power  houses,  boiler  houses  and  special 
construction  for  the  housing  of  manu- 
facturing equipment  and  machinery.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  graduated  in  civil  or 
architectural  en.gineering  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing  and 
must  have  had  at  least  eight  years'  ex- 
perience. 

.Architectural  designer — Designing  and 
supervision  of  housing  problems  and 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  hospitals,  power  houses,  warehouses, 
cantonment  buildings,  mechanical  re- 
pairing of  shops  and  other  work.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  graduated  in  archi- 
tecture from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing,  and  must  have  had 
six    years'    experience. 

Senior  structural  draftsman — Making 
of  structural  drawings  and  details  for 
mill  construction,  light  steel  frame;  re- 
inforced concrete,  and  other  buildings. 
.Applicants  must  have  graduated  in  archi- 
tectural or  civil  engineering  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  stand- 
ing and  must  have  had  six  years' 
experience. 


Senior  ai'chitectural  draftsman  —  De- 
signing and  planning  wood  frame,  con- 
crete and  fire-proof  buildings  and  de- 
veloping plans  for  elevations  from  rough 
sketches.  .Applicants  must  have  gradu- 
ated in  architecture  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity and  must  have  had  five  years' 
experience. 

junior  structural  and  architectural 
draftsmen — Must  have  graduated  in  civil 
engineering  or  architecture  and  must 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience. 

Architectural  tracer — .Applicants  must 
have  graduated  from  a  high  school  and 
must  have  had  two  years'  experience  as 
tracer  in  architect's  office. 


Distinguished  Architects  Visit  Coast 

Two  distinguished  architects  recently  paid 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon,  a 
visit.  They  were  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
of  Chicago  and  the  Hon.  Frank  R.  Haworth, 
a  London  architect. 

Mr.  Wright  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
$1,000,000  hotel  which  he  is  to  build  in 
Tokio  for  the  Imperial  Hotel  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  is  controlled  by  Arsaku  Hav- 
ashi,  its  managing  director.  Two  years  ago 
Hayashi  studied  the  fine  points  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's three  large  hostelries  before  instruct- 
ing Mr.  Wright  to  go  ahead  with  plans, 

Mr.  Haworth  has  a  commission  to  build  a 
modern  hotel  in  Calcutta  and  he  is  going 
there  to  study  the  situation  before  finish- 
ing his  plans. 


Predicts  Banner  Year 

Mr.  James  W.  Reid,  of  Reid  Bros.,  archi- 
tects in  the  California-Pacific  building,  San 
Francisco,  predicts  a  banner  year  in  build- 
ing construction  for  San  Francisco  in  1919. 
Heavy  construction  will  start,  Mr.  Reid 
thinks,  immediately  following  the  final 
Liberty  Loan  in  the  spring,  when  the  banks 
will  commence  to  make  building  loans. 
Reid  Bros,  expect  to  have  at  least  one  mil- 
lions dollars  worth  of  new  work ;  in  fact, 
they  have  assurances  of  this  much  already. 
The  list  includes  office  buildings,  commer- 
cial buildings  and  apartment  houses. 
Among  the  office  buildings  there  will  be  a 
ten-story  Class  "A"  structure  in  lower 
Market  street  for  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company. 


Praise  for  Mr.  Alliott 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Withey's  article 
in  the  October  num'ber  of  The  .Architect 
and  Engineer,  describing  some  of  the  work 
shown  at  the  Architectural  Exhibit  recently 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  building,  Los  An- 
geles, credit  should  be  given  the  California 
Liberty  Fair,  under  whose  auspices  the 
exhibition  was  held.  The  display  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Fine  Arts  committee,  of 
wJiich  Mr.  Hector  Alliott  was  chairman, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  not  a  little  praise  for 
his  efforts  in  making  the  affair  such  a  splen- 
did success. 
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Engineering  Officers 

Tlif  fiiitfil  Stati-s  Xavy  Department 
has  piTlVcted  plans  lor  tlu-  training  ot  a 
considerable  number  of  enijincering  ol- 
ticcrs.  A  school  for  this  training  known 
as  llie  United  States  Xavy  Steam  Engi- 
neering School,  has  been  established  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken,  X.  J. 

The  course  consists  of  live  months  of 
training,  divided  as  follows: 

One  month  of  training  at  the  Xaval 
Training  Camp.  Pelham  Bay  Park.  Xew 
York. 

One  month  of  technical  work  at  the 
United  States  Xavy  Steam  Engineering 
School.  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Two  months  of  practical  training  on 
board  ships  and  in  shops  in  the  vicinity 
of   Xew   York   City. 

One  month  finishing  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  United  States  Xavy 
Engineering    School. 

.Application  may  be  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing Xavy  Mobilization  Stations  for 
imUiction  into  naval  service  and  assignment 
to  the  United  States  Xavy  Steam  Engi- 
neering School :  San  Francisco.  Cal..  742 
Market  Street:  Los  .\ngeles.  Cal.,  Union 
Oil  building;  San  Diego.  Cal..  American 
building;  Seattle.  Wash..  Seattle  National 
Bank  building:  Portland.  Ore..  Dekum 
building:  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah.  Keith 
Emporium  building:  Denver,  Colo.. 
Quincy   buihling. 

Fell  Trees  by  Compressed  Air 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Lamli.  of  the  Wynoocliee 
Timber  Company,  lloquiam.  ^Vash..  has 
prepared  a  paper  for  the  Pacific  Logging 
Congress,  on  the  possibilities  of  the  use 
of  compressed  air  in  providing  power  for 
mechanical  felling  of  tinil)cr.  ^Ir.  Lamb 
says  it  may  be  necessary  to  back  up  from 
the  idea  that  trees  can  only  successfully 
be  felled  and  bucked  with  a  saw  and  axe. 
It  may  be  found  possible  to  design  a  pneu- 
matic tool  or  tools,  in  the  form  of  a 
chisel,  which  m,\v  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  tree  cutting.  The  advantage  of 
compressed  air  as  a  means  of  power  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lamb  as  being  the 
most  convenient  form  of  power.  An  is 
easily  transmitted  and  docs  not  lose  its 
energy  through  transmission  if  there  is 
no   leakage   in    the    pipe    line. 


Pier  Work  Delayed 

Work  on  the  new  reinforced  concrete 
municipal  pier  at  Manhattan  Beach.  Los 
.Angeles,  was  delayed  about  ten  days  by 
an  accident  which  precipitated  one  of  the 
24-ton  hollow  concrete  piles,  the  derrick 
and  rigging  used  in  handling  it,  and  sev- 
eral tons  of  cement  into  the  ocean.  The 
concrete  pile  was  suspended  -horizontally 
and  was  about  to  he  swung  into  an  UD- 
right  position  when  one  of  the  ropes  broke 
and  the  pile  started  to  sway.  The  mo- 
mentum of  the  swinging  pile  toppled  over 
ihe  derrick  carryin.g  it  into  the  ocean. 
Fortunately  only  a  part  of  the  falsework 
was  torn  awav. 


Architect  Turns  Mechanic 

Mr.  John  Graham,  in  normal  times  one 
of  the  busiest  architects  in  Seattle,  has 
turned  his  talents  in  another  direction  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  .As  president  of  the 
Paragon  Tool  Company  he  is  doing  his  "bit" 
to  help  win  the  war,  the  company  having 
taken  contracts  to  manufacture  small  tools, 
bolts,  studs,  etc..  for  practically  every  ship- 
yard on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  the  war 
is  over.  Mr.  Graham  will  return  to  his 
architectural   practice. 


Ship  Contracts  Cancelled 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  troop- 
ships, at  a  cost  of  $60.0CO.(100.  by  tlic  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  its  .Ala- 
nicda  plant  on  the  Oakland  estuarv.  have 
been  cancelled  b--  the  Federal  Shipping 
board.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  that 
construction  of  ships  designed  particularly 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  from 
Europe  to  the  L^nited  States  at  the  end  of 
the  war  was  unnecessary  as  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  conversion  of  steel  freight 
vessels   into   troopships. 


Contract  For  Wrought  Iron  Work 
The  California  .Artistic  Metal  &  Wire 
Company,  349  Seventh  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  awarded  the  contract  to 
furnish  and  install  all  wrought  iron  work 
;ind  elevator  enclosures  in  the  Spreckels 
Security  Company's  building  now  being  re- 
modeled and  enlarged  at  Pine  and  Davis 
Streets.  San  Francisco,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Geo.   .\.   -Applegarth. 


Buttonlath  Manager  Dies 

Lieutenant  W'illiam  Lawrence  Peters  of 
the  U.  S.  transport  service,  died  in  October 
of  pneumonia,  following  an  attack  of 
influenza,  at  the  officers'  training  camp  at 
Ft.  Johnson,  near  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr. 
Peters  was  former  president  and  manager 
of  the  Buttonlath  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Los  .\ngeles,  which  position  he  resigned 
to  enter  the   service. 


New   Movie    Plant 

.Among  the  Government  permits  which 
have  been  issued  is  one  to  the  Metro  Mo- 
tion Picture  Company  of  New  York  City, 
for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  Los  An- 
geles. The  removal  will  necessitate  con- 
struction work  in  Los  .Angeles  amounting 
to  approximately  $225.(XX).  All  of  the  build- 
ings  will  be  of  wood. 


Store  Fixture  Work 

Mr.  C.  E.  CrtHtschalk.  Phclan  building. 
San  F^rancisco  has  completed  plans  and  let 
contracts  for  new  store  fronts  and  fixtures 
at  137  Geary  street,  for  the  Hannan  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 
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Professional  Ethics  and  Advertising 

[Concluded   from   page   110] 

"Maybe  you  noticed  that  we  had  a 
big-  tractor  demonstration  near  Portland 
a  little  while  ago.  Or  maybe  you  were 
in  that  comatose  condition  which  en- 
gineers assume  when  working  out 
some  highly  technical  problem  (getting 
the  results  down  to  a  logarithm  of  a 
gnat's  eyebrow,  when  a  good  guess 
would  have  answered  the  purpose 
much  better),  and  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  gathering  of  farm- 
ers   and    machinery    salesmen, 

"What    did    they    do? 

"A  group  of  men  who  have  tractors 
for  sale  banded  together  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  tractors.  And  they  aroused 
interest. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  engineers  could 
use  similar  methods  in  advertising  en- 
gineers    and     engineering. 

"That  would  be  unethical,  would  it? 

"Does  a  goodly  helping  of  ethics  give 
you  that  comfortable  feeling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  belt  that  is  in- 
duced by  a  substantial  meal  to  which 
you  treat  yourself  on  returning  from 
a  good  job  well  done?  Don't  -you 
really  prefer  to  be  busy  with  profitable 
work  than  to  sit  in  your  office  quietly 
reading    the    code    of    ethics? 

"Well,    then,    look    here. 

"Forget  for  the  time  being  that  I 
can't  design  a  concrete  building  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  I'll  overlook 
for  the  present  the  defect  in  your  train- 
ing which  leaves  you  in  blissful  ignor- 
ance of  some  of  the  problems  in  sani- 
tary engineering  with  which  I  have 
been  crowding  my  brain  between  Bul- 
letins. And  we  will  both  of  us  lose 
sight  of  Smithson's  shortcomings  in  the 
field  of  city  surveying.  He  can  do 
things  with  machinery  which  make  us 
both    open    our    mouths    in    wonder. 

"Let  us  all  get  together  and  ad- 
vertise   engineers. 

"The  public  is  woefully  ignorant 
about  our  work,  and  if  I  speak  slight- 
ingly al)out  you  and  Smithson,  and 
each  of  you  take  pains  to  spread  the 
information  that  I  never  desi.gned  an 
automatic  change  making  machine,  nor 
a  twelve  story  building,  are  we  not  all 
equally  to  blame  for  our  poor  stand- 
ing   professionally? 

"Will  not  we  be  just  about  nine 
times  as  far  ahead  if  we  all  work  to- 
gether as  if  each  tried  to  advance  him- 
self by  clambering  over  the  p'rostrate 
forms    of    the    other    two? 

"The  tractor  men  got  the  farmers 
to  think  about  tractors.  That  was  the 
main  thing.  After  that  is  accomplished 
each  may  tell  the  virtues  of  his  own 
machine  for  the  iiarticular  kind  of  work 
for   which    it    is    fitted. 

"I  et  engineers  get  the  public  to 
tliinking   more    about    engineers.      There 


will  be  work  for  all  when  people  know 
what  we  can  do  better  than  non- 
technical   men." 


Million  Dollar  Bank  Building 

One  of  the  first  building  projects  to 
be  started  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
ending  of  the  war  will  be  a  million  dol- 
lar bank  building  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Techau  Tavern,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Eddy  and  Powell 
streets.  The  Bank  of  Italy  has  pur- 
chased this  property  for  $800,OCX)  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Douglas,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  bank,  work  on  the 
plans  for  a  new  building  will  be 
started  inside  of  the  next  thirty  days. 
It  is  figured  it  will  take  si.x  months  or 
more  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
razing  the  present  structures  on  the 
site.  The  new  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  65  feet  on  Powell  street 
and  ISO  feet  on  Eddy  street.  It  will 
take  at  least  a  year  to  complete  the 
structure. 

Bank  officials  now  have  under  con- 
sideration two  schemes  for  a  building, 
one  calling  for  an  ornate  banking 
structure  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  bank  and  to  be  built  of  granite  and 
marble:  the  other  scheme  is  to  con- 
struct a  skyscraper  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  stories  with  banking  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  and  the  upper  floors 
divided  into  offices.  The  selection  of 
an  architect  will  be  made  shortly.  It 
is  understood  the  bank  is  very  well 
pleased  with  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Felchin  of  Fresno,  who  designed  the 
Bank  of  Italy  building  there.  Other 
architects  who  have  done  work  for  the 
bank  are  Messrs.  Will  D.  Shea,  Shea 
&    Lofquist    and    Clarence    A.   Tantau. 


Charles   M.   Rousseau   Dead 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Rous- 
seau, pioneer  architect  of  San  Francisco, 
occurred  at  his  home,  1903  Webster 
street,  San  Francisco,  November  15,  at 
the  age  of  70  years.  Mr.  Rousseau  came 
to  San  Francisco  some  thirty  years  ago 
from  New  York.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  firm  of  Rousseau  &  Rousseau, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Rousseau,  a  son,  having  taken 
over  the  most  active  part  of  the  firm's 
affairs   in   the   capacity   of   president. 

At  the  time  of  the  Midwinter  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in 
1894  Mr.  Rousseau  was  awarded  two 
silver  medals  for  architectural  designs 
exiiibited  and  for  services  as  juror  in 
the   department  of  liberal   arts. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Fannie  Rousseau;  three 
sons,  Charles  J.,  Arthur  F.  and  Oliver 
M.   Rousseau,  and  four  daughters. 


The  Contractor 

HIS  TRIALS.  TRIBL'LATIONS  AND  TRIUMPHS 


Contracting:    Its  Ills  and  Cures 

Bv   \V.   A.    K1.I.\GI;K,    Secretary   Concrete   iiuililers'   Associatimi   ol    Milwaukee 


Al.MdST  eight  years  ago  I  was  released 
irnni  the  State  University  as  a  civil 
enirincer.  For  a  year  following  1  taught 
at  the  University,  then  deciding  that  I  pre- 
ferred a  more  excitii)g  existence,  I  became 
a  contractor.  I  got  the  exciting  existence. 
I  had  the  popular  idea  that  all  you  needed 
to  become  wealthy  was  to  start  contracting. 
1  have  been  cured  of  that  idea.  I 
came  to  the  contracting  profession 
fresh  of  mind,  not  bound  by  any  knowl- 
edge or  custom  gained  by  employ- 
ment on  some  other  contractor's  staff — a 
mind  free  to  conduct  a  contracting  business 
as  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  conducted.  Now, 
after  six  years  of  more  or  less  intense  ac- 
tivity. I  am  stopping  to  take  a  deep  breatli 
and  think,  and  as  I  review  my  particular 
activities  as  a  contractor,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing to  be  true:  Our  firm  has  had  sonic- 
small  measure  of  financial  success,  but  not 
anywhere  near  what  wc  expected,  not  any- 
where near  what  we  consider  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  work  we  have  completed,  the  chances 
we  took  and  the  energy  we  have  consumed. 
1  believe  our  competitors  will  verify  my 
statements  when  I  say  that  we  have  con- 
ducted our  business  so  as  at  all  times  to 
command  their  respect.  We  have  made  a 
few  enemies,  principally  among  a  certain 
class  of  the  architects  who  object  to  what 
they  call  our  technical  or  financial  atti- 
tude, and  what  we  call  a  defence  of  our 
rights.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that, 
had  we  put  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  an 
equal  amount  of  training  and  an  equal 
amount  of  encrgj-  m  almost  any  other 
line  of  business,  our  success  would  li.ive 
been     nuicb     afreatcr 


Let  us  examine  this  profession  of  con- 
tracting, and  expose  its  ills.  VV'c  will  find 
that  they  are  many.  In  fact,  each  of  us 
in  making  a  diagnosis  will  discover  that 
the  ills  are  legion,  but  I  believe  that  they 
can  be  grouped  under  three  major  afflic- 
tions. Cure  the  contracting  body  of  these 
three  afflictions,  and  we  will  have  a 
healthy  profession,  a  good  profession,  and 
above   all,   one    for   a   real   man   to    follow. 

Illness  number  one  is  that  the  profes- 
sion has  no  standing.  The  contractor  does 
not  command  the  respect  of  his  com- 
munity as  does  a  professional  or  busi- 
ness man  in  other  vocations.  It  seems  to 
be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  are  in 
the  business  to  put  it  over  on  somebody. 
In  no  other  business  is  it  true  as  it  is  in 
ours  that  there  is  a  buyer;  a  seller,  and 
then  a  watchdog.  We  grant  that  the  archi- 
tect, has  a  place  in  the  building  world. 
His  is  to  plan  a  building  and  see  that  that 
plan  is  executed.  But  it  should  not  be  to 
watch  for  crooked  work,  it  should  not  be 
the  counting  of  the  sacks  of  cement  con- 
sumed, it  should  not  be  the  inspection  of 
lumber  to  detect  inferiority,  and  then  ac- 
cuse of  intent.  Probably  I  can  best  illus- 
trate my  point  by  an  instance  from  actual 
experience.  Recently  we  were  awarded 
a  small  contract  by  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  State.  The  first  morning 
we  were  on  the  job,  a  young  fellow 
stepped  up  to  my  partner  and  asked 
"VVhat  kind  of  cemenit  is  that?"  "Why, 
that's  Marquette,"  was  the  reply.  He 
walked  away,  and  after  pawing  through 
his  specifications  for  a  while,  returned 
with :  "You'll  have  to  send  that  cement 
a\v;i>-.      It   isn't   the    right   kind,     Tlie   spcci- 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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fication  savs  you  must  use  Portland  ce- 
ment." Tlie  owner,  in  this  case  a  large 
corporation,  thinks  so  little  of  the  builder! 
that  he  sets  a  watchdog  on  him  who 
doesn't  know  what  Portland  cement  is. 
and  yet  is  authorized  by  the  contractor 
and  specifications  we  sign,  to  tell  us  how 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing. Such  a  procedure  is  an  insult  to  the 
profession.  It  could  not  occur  in  a  pro- 
fession that  had  standing.  It  occurs  to 
builders  repeatedly  because  the  supposi- 
tion usually  seems  to  be  that  the  owner  or 
one  of  his  clerks  knows  more  about  the 
erection  of  the  building  than  does  th? 
crooked  contractor,  and  all  contractors  in 
his  opinion  are  crooked.  So  much  for 
the   standing  of  our  profession. 

The  second  serious  illness  of  our  pro- 
fession is  that  our  compensation  is  too 
small.  Compared  with  other  businesses 
and  professions,  our  compensation  is  noth- 
ing. The  good  old  days  of  big  profits  are 
gone,  and  the  pendulum  seems  to  have 
swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  is  now 
registering  no  profits.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  these  past  three  years  of 
record-breaking  business,  the  contractor 
has  not  kept  pace.  He  may  find  that 
he  has  done  more  business  than  before, 
but  he  will  also  find  that  his  profits  are 
no  larger  than  before.  If  he  stops  to 
think  he  will  find  that  the  man  for  whom 
he  built  has  made  money ;  the  man  who 
sold  him  the  material  has  prospered :  the 
men  in  his  employ  have  bettered  them- 
selves ;  while  he  is  still  relatively  where 
he  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  In  that 
period  some  of  his  competitors  have  fallen. 
Some  have  risen  from  the  dead,  onlv  to 
fall  again.  .And  each  time  there  is  a 
bankruotcy  in  the  building  business.  The 
profession  suffers.  It  loses  prestige.  Since 
1913  there  have  been  eight  business  fail- 
ures of  large  concrete  firms  in  Milwau- 
kee. There  are  now  nine  firms  resulting. 
Competition  does  not  lessen  by  bank- 
ruptcy. Dun  and  Bradstreet  show  that 
general  business  failures  in  1917  were  less 
than  any  year  since  1911.  Yet  failures 
among  contractors  have  more  than  trebled 
in  three  years.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
price  of  contractors'  bonds,  which  have 
risen  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  1 '/; 
per  cent.  These  figures  are  self-exp!ana- 
■tory. 

The  third  and  most  serious  illness,  in 
fact  almost  a  death  unto  itself,  is  that  con- 
tractors are  poor  business  men.  We  sign 
contracts  that  are  eminently  unfair :  that 
have  been  devised  without  representation 
of  the  contractors  interests ;  that  place 
us  at  the  mercy  of  a  third  party  hired  and 
paid  by  the  owner.  We  have  done  so  with- 
out protest,  with  the  sole  excuse  that  if 
we  didn't  accept  the  work  on  that  basis 
our    competitor    would.  Our     contracts 

specifically  state  that  we  are  to  receive 
written   orders    for   alterations   and   extras, 


and  we  lose  many  a  dollar  by  failing  to 
ccninly  with  those  terms.  We  uncover 
mistakes  in  plans  and  we  invariably  are 
the    goats. 

Our  business  savours  too  much  of  the 
gamble,  and  too  little  of  the  scientific  cost 
analysis.  Until  we  get  the  gambling  out, 
and  real  cost  systems,  in,  this  stream  of 
bankruptcies  that  aids  no  one  and  is  a 
constant  source  of  injury  to  the  profes- 
sion   will   continue. 

Let  us  take  up  the  cures  in  the  order 
that  •  we  have  taken  up  the  ills.  What 
can  we  do  to  give  the  profession  more 
standing,  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  level 
in  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry? 
Let's  take  some  pride  in  our  profession. 
Our  craft  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It 
began  when  man  first  built  for  himself  a 
shelter  in  the  trees.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization is  marked  by  the  progress  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  proudest  creations  of 
which  the  world  boasts  are  the  structures 
that  have  been  make  possible  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  builder.  Excepting  only  the 
ruthless  waste  of  human  life,  the  world's 
greatest  loss,  due  to  the  world  war,  lies 
in  the  needless  destruction  of  the  wonder- 
ful cathedrals  and  public  structures  of 
France  and  Italy.  Remember  that  con- 
tracting is  a  real  man's  game,  and  it  takes 
a  real  man  to  play  it.  Look  about  you 
at  your  competitor,  and  examine  the  type 
of  man  he  represents.  You  will  find  some- 
thing sturdy,  something  of  the  fighting 
man,  and  much  of  the  leader  in  him.  Xo 
other  business  presents  such  a  complexity. 
We  are  manufacturers  and  our  product 
covers  a  wide  variety.  We  are  m.erchan- 
disers  selling  directly  to  the  consumer.  X'o- 
profession  is  more  necessary  to  human- 
kind. The  ability  to  take  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  various  materials,  mostly  products, 
of  nature,  and  mould  them  into  a  resi- 
dence, a  business  building,  or  a  factory, 
should  make  us  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
are    "builders." 

Taking  pride  in  our  profession,  let's 
turn  out  better  products.  The  more  we 
put  the  stamp  of  quality  on  our  work,  the 
l>etter  the  reaction  on  the  profession.  The 
more  we  educate  the  public  to  quality,  the 
harder  the  course  of  the  shyster,  who  op- 
erates in  our  profession  as  in  all  others. 
If  the  public  knows  a  good  job,  the  shy- 
ster is  to  create  sentiment  against  him. 
Place  your  own  business  practice  above 
reproach  and  then  get  after  the  shvster. 
Educate  him  to  your  own  standards  sa 
that  he  can  no  longer  practise  shysterism, 
and  becomes  good,  and  therefore  welcome 
competition,  or  hound  him  out  by  making- 
the  continuation  of  his  practice  impos- 
sible. Exposure  is  a  sure  cure  for  foul 
practice. 

-Architects,  who  are  employed  as  ex- 
perts by  owners  should  be  made  to  see 
the  light.  They  should  be  convinced  that 
it  pays  both  them  and  the  owner  to  select 
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A  MOXG  architects  there  is  oui:  hiitt  which  is  especially  and  deservedly 
■*^»-  popular.  It  is  simple  in  design  though  of  handsome  appearance,  a  clean, 
plain  style  of  butt  that  suits  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  that  can  be  depended 
on  for  the  best  of  service. 

STANLEY 

Wrought  Steel  Loose  Pin  Butt  with  Ball  Tips— Planished  No.  241 

is  what  you  will  find  to  be  exactly  suited  for  the  greater  part  of  your  butt  re- 
quirements. It  compares  favorably  with  any  plated  butt  on  the  market  and 
its  large  sales  extending  over  years  prove  its  merits. 


vhlrh 


till 


llardv 


NEW  YORK 

100  Lafayette  .St. 


It    cratlH    on    appllcution. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  V.  S.  A. 

urers  of  Wrought  Bronze  and   Wrought   Slecl   Hinges  and   liutts  of  all  kinds. 

ley  Ball    Bearnig  Buttii.     .Mso.   Pulls.  Brackets,  thest   Handles.   Peerless  Storm 

ingers  and  Fasteners.  Screen  Window  and   Blind  Trimmings    Furniture  Hardwi 

Twinrold    Box    Strapping   and    Cold    Rolled    Strip    Steel. 

Stanley  Garage   Hanixvare   is  adaftabtc  for  factory  and   mill  doors 
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contractors   of   standing   for   their   work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  laid  too 
much  emphasis  on  price  and  too  little  on 
quality.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  the 
system  of  licensing  architects  will  improve 
tiie  type  to  such  a  point  that  the  argu- 
ment of  quality  may  have  some  effect. 

To  he  a  contractor  will  mean  more  when 
it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  become  a  con- 
tractor. .\t  present  anybody  with  nerve 
and  the  first  instalment  on  equipment  can 
call  himself  a  builder.  Anyone  of  our 
foremen  who  thinks  he  knows  more  than 
his  boss — and  they  are  all  firm  in  that 
opinion — becomes  a  contractor.  He  oper- 
ates for  a  while  as  a  shyster,  then  either 
blooms  out  and  justifies  his  start,  or,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  kills  a  whole  lot 
of  business  for  us  and  then  goes  to  the 
wall.  But  there  is  always  somebody  to 
take  each  vacant  place.  We  can  attribute 
this   to  two   reasons : — 

(1)  An  unjustifiable  extension  of  credit 
on  the  part  of  the  material  man.  The  ma- 
terial man  unhesitatingly  sells  to  any  con- 
tractor, knowing  he  can  get  protection  by 
virtue  of  the  existing  lien  law.  He  quotes 
to  poor  pay  just  as  he  does  to  the  man 
who  discounts.  If  he  didn't  have  the  iron- 
clad protection  of  the  lien  law  and  sold  to 
contractors  according  to  their  credit  rat- 
ings and  their  ability  to  pay,  the  shyster 
and  the  cut-price  competitor  would  have 
to  have  a  working  capital  before  he  could 
start  as  a  contractor.  Consequently  he 
wouldn't  start.  We  can  render  great  as- 
sistance and  improve  our  business  stand- 
ing vastly  by  unhesitatingly  complying 
requests  for  financial  statements.  Such 
requests  are  not  to  be  considered  as  in- 
sults, or  as  a  prying  into  our  business. 
They  are  simply  the  opening  steps  to  better 
business  relations.  Financial  statements 
are  used  more  and  more  in  all  lines  of 
business,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  unhesitat- 
ingly make  them  on  request.  He  who  is 
not  ready  to  prove  himself  entitled  to 
credit    should    not    receive    any. 

(2)  Besides  financial  responsibility,  the 
man    who   aspires    to    the   building    profes- 


sion should  be  a  real  builder.  An  ability 
to  nail  a  2x4  does  not  constitute  a  builder. 
I  believe  a  systemi  of  state  licensing  much 
as  our  state  law  licensing  architects  should 
be  worked  out.  The  architects  expect  the 
licensing  of  architects  to  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  their  profession. 
A  similar  law  for  builders  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  imnrove  the  personnel  of 
our  profession.  The  test  of  an  apolicant 
for  a  b'cense  as  a  builder  should  be  re- 
sponsiibility  and  character  .experience  as 
a  builder  for  others,  training  and  general 
knowledge,  reading  of  plans,  etc.  The  des- 
i.gnation  "contractor"  or  "builder"  would 
then  mean  something.  It  would  mark  a 
man  as  experienced  and  able,  a  real  builder 
and  give  tone  to  the  profession,  by  an 
exclusion  of  the  unreliable,  the  ignorant 
and   the   unworthy! 

The  cure  for  illness  numiber  two,  that 
the  compensation  of  the  contractor  is  too 
small,  is  very  plain.  Simply  charge  more 
for  your  services.  Being  in  a  business 
in  which  you  have  every  reason  to  take 
great  pride,  do  not  hold  yourself  too 
cheaply.  When  you  figure  work,  do  not 
forget  the  personal  service  you  render. 
You  have,  by  virtue  of  constant  practice 
and  much  experience,  become  an  expert  in 
your  line  and  your  compensation  should 
be  fixed  accordingly.  Remember,  by 
virtue  of  your  investment,  the  equipment 
you  own  and  your  working  capital,  you 
are  entitled  to  a  margin  of  profit.  Over 
and  above  that,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
salary  commensurate  with  your  experi- 
ence and  ability.  If  you  have  made  of 
yourself  an  expert,  if  you  have  devised 
systems  of  doing  work  more  cheaply  than 
others,  you.  and  not  the  owner,  are  en- 
titled to  profit  by  your  ingenuity.  Why 
work  up  an  organization  better  and  more 
efficient  than  the  other  fellow  and  then 
take  work  so  much  below  his  price  that 
the  owner  alone  benefits  'by  your  ability? 
Make  it  earn  dividends  for  yourself.  Make 
it  earn  for  you  a  good  annual  salary,  in- 
dependent of  the  return  on  your  invest- 
ment. 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT 
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JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.  W.    MCNAUGHER 
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Recognition  for  Mr.  Dawson 

The  iii.inv  C;ilili>rni:i  triiixls  nt  Mr. 
Noble  IC.  Uawsim  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  he  has  been  called  to  as- 
sist in  the  concrete  shipbuilding  •i>no- 
Kranime. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  for  a  number  of  years 
in  San  I'rancisco  and  of  late  has  been 
engineer  for  the  .American  System  of  Re- 
inforcing of  California  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Anjieles.  His  work  has  lieen  de- 
signing reinforcement  for  concrete  struct- 
ures an<l  in  this  he  has  made  tor  himse'f 
an  enviable  reputation.  The  Concrete  Slii|) 
Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation sent  him  an  urgent  tclegrani  re- 
questing that  he  come  to  Philadelphia  for 
a  period  of  two  months  to  assist  in  round- 
ing out  the  linal  design  for  the  Standard 
Concrete  Ship  and  he  has  patriotically 
responded    to    the    call. 

While  enroute  for  the  East.  Mr.  Daw- 
son spent  one  da\  in  San  Francisco  re- 
newing   old    ac(|uaintances. 


Death  of  L.  Haws 


Mr.  I..  Haws,  whose  name  is  known  in 
practically  every  city  and  town  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  because  of  its  appearance 
on  so  many  sanitary  drinking  fountains 
which  are  in  use  in  our  schools  and  pub- 
lic buildings  and  parks,  is  dead.  Mr. 
Haws  passed  away  at  his  home  in  South 
Berkeley  early  in  Xovember,  following 
three  days  of  illness,  of  Spanish  influ- 
enza. Mr.  Haws  was  48  years  old.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Haws  sanitary 
drinking  fountain,  and  it  was  due  to  bis 
aggressiveness  and  indefatigable  labors 
that  the  device  has  become  so  generally 
used  throughout  the  coast.  Mr.  Haws 
was  well  liked  by  the  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  architects  extended  from  San  Diego 
to  Seattle.  His  death  is  deeply  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  business 
acquaintances. 


More    Housing 

.■\  housing  i)rojeot.  which  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars 
additional  to  the  $.^.SO.O()n  already  allotted 
by  the  Government  to  the  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation,  Portland. 
is  now  being  developed,  according  to 
Over   The   Tof. 

An  apartment  house  with  .10!)  apart- 
ments and  10(1  additional  homes  are 
planned.  The  apartment  house  will  be 
three  stories  high  and  will  i)rovide  two- 
and  three-room  apartments  for  workers 
and  their  families.  It  will  occupy  a 
ground  space  f.f  2.Wx460  feel,  and  in 
architecture  will  be  a  modilication  of  the 
Tudor  Gothic  style. 

.\  feature  of  the  apartment  bouse  will 
be  a  big  lobby  or  amusement  room  for 
the  general  use  of  the  residents. 


The  company  plans  to  sell  every  one  of 
its  UX)  or  more  houses  to  its  employees  at 
practically  cost,  and  upon  an  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Steel  Iron  Pipe 

Iron  pii)c  is  so  scarce  and  vaUi.ible  these 
days  that  marauders  have  been  tempted  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  ground  and  sell  it  for  junk. 
.\t  San  Diego  the  police  have  recovered 
aliuut  $10,0i)0  worth  of  2-iiich  and  4-inch 
iron  pipe  stolen  from  a  40-acre  olive  ranch 
at  Point  Loma,  owned  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Chamberlain.  A  force  of  men  with  teams 
worked  three  weeks,  according  to  reports, 
to  dig  lip  the  pipe,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner.  The  material  was  found  in 
a  junk  yard. 

STATEMENT    OK    THE   OWNERSHIP. 

AIANAGEAIENT,  CIKCL'LATION,  ETC. 
U<equireJ    by    ihc    Aei    oi    Congress, 
of    August   2A,    191J), 
Of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California,  pub- 
:islicu    luon.hly     at    San   i-rancisco,   California,   for 
September.  1918. 
Slate  ol   Calilornia,  I 

County  of   San   Francisco,  J    s=- 

Betorc  me,  a  Notary  fublic  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
A.  I.  Whitney,  who,  having  been  duly  swum  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is 
the  sole  owner  ol  The  Arcuuect  and  En- 
gineer of  Ca'ilornia,  and  that  the  following  is, 
10  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of 
the  atoresaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24 
lyi-',  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Kegulations.     lo   wit: 

1  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher,   editor,   managing  editor  and  business   man- 

PuWisher! A.    I.    WHITNEY 

627    Foxcroft   Bldg.,   San   Francisco 

Editor FREDERICK   W.  JONES 

627    Foxcroft   Bldg.,   San   Francisco 

Managing    Editor    '^°'^'= 

Business    Manager A.    I.    WHITNEY 

627    Foxcroft   Eldg.,   San   Francisco 
->      That    the   owner   is   A.    I.    WHITNEY,   Sole 
Owner,  627  Foxcroft  Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 

i  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
pei-son  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  13 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  tulj 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 
A.    I.    WHITNEY, 

Publisher  and  Owner. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    2nd 
day    of    October,    191".  SID   S.    P.\LME!<, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
[SEAL]     of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  Dec.   31st,    1918.) 


Smiles  from  the  House  Organs  of 
America's  Shipbuilding  Plants 


Figures   Don't   Lie 

An  Irishman  working  for  a  Dutclnnan 
asked  for  an  increase  in  pay. 

The  Dutchman  rephed ;  "If  you  are  worth 
it,  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  to  you. 
Xow,  let  us  see  what  vou  do  in  a  vear, 
Pat. 

We  have  365  days  in  a  year,  you  sleep  8 
hours  every  day.  which  makes  122  days  vou 
sleep,  taken  from  365  days,  leaves  243.  Xow 
you  have  8  hours  recreation  every  day. 
which  makes  122  days,  taken  from  243  days, 
leaves  121  days. 

"We  have  52  Sundays  in  a  year,  which 
you  have  off,  leaving  you  69  days.  You 
have  14  days'  vacation,  take  this  ofif  and 
you  have  55  clays  left.  You  don't  work 
Saturday  afternoons,  this  makes  26  days  in 
a  vear.  Take  this  off  and  you  have  29  days 
left.  Xow,  Pat,  you  allow  J'/2  hours  for 
meals,  which  totals  in  a  year  28  days.  Take 
this  off  and  you  have  1  day  left,  I  always 
give  you  St.  Patrick's  Day  off,  so  I  ask  you, 
Pat.  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  raise?" 

Pat  then  answered :  "Well,  what  the  hell 
have  I  been  doing  then?" 

Better  Late  Than  Never 

1  he  speaker  at  an  insurance  banquet  had 
finished  without  contributing  to  the  gaiety 
or  interest  of  the  occasion,  when  the  toast- 
master  said:  "The  speaker  who  has  just 
spoken  requested  me  in  introducing  him  to 
apologize  for  his  unpreparedness.  which  I 
omitted  to  do.  In  justice  to  him.  I  do  so 
now." 


Nothing  on  Him 

"You  know."  said  the  lady  whose  motor 
car  had  run  down  a  man.  "you  must  have 
been  walking  very  carelessly.  I  am  a  very 
careful  driver.  I  have  been  driving  a  car 
for  seven  vears." 


"Lady,  you've  got  nothing  on  me.  I've 
been  walking  for  fifty-four  years." 

Good    Night! 

The  meanest  cuss  in  the  United  States  has 
been  located.  He  has  trained  a  mouse  to 
sleep  in  the  pants  pockets  in  which  he  keeps 
his  money.  And.  of  course,  he  is  a  married 
man. 

—Th-  Bethlehem  Booster.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Serbians  have 
"passed  the  Krnyovo-Strigovo-Drogojel- 
Polcshko  line."  If  they  can  get  by  that, 
nothing  can  stop  them. 

*        *         * 

Mrs.  Dick — I  wonder  how  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  manage  to  get  their  clothes  dry 
when  they  wash  them. 

Mrs.  Stick  (cheerfully) — I  suppose  they 
hang  them  on  their  firing  line. 

.\n  old  saying :  .Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 

.\   new    saying :      Don't   strike   while   the 
Xation  is  hot. 
—Moo'-e  Shiphnildinz  Co.  Sezes.  Oakland. 


The   Power  of  the  Will 

One  ship   drives   East,   another   West, 
By  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow ; 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  the  gales 
That   determines   the   way   to   go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways 
of  fate. 
.\s  we  voyage  along  through  life; 
'Tis  the  Will  of  the  Soul  which  decides 
the  goal 
And  not  the  calm  or  strife. 
— .-Iiwii,  ill  S/'i'i'd-l'r.  Xexivrk  Bay  Ship- 
yani. 


O^lb  Wint^ 


STORE  THEM  AWAY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

THEY   IMPROVE  WITH  AGE, 

Golberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 


WINE  MERCHANTS 


242  SUTTER  STREET 
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,r.n.  .«'.  »'•"-  ,    e  ^up  Famous 

orUCOAT-Tte  Stone  Veneer 
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V  i^^^  ;  ,hc  Pacific  Coast    s  t  .   ^^^^ 


covers  comv-^-  ^,,e  S.mmo..=  --^        .jce,  anu    ■-      .^^ 
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,„g^  ol  '"'y,,:ster  or  peel.     ^         •   iii^uraucc 
not  crack,  bl«te,^..  ^^^^   ^^te  "' 

-THE  PAPAl^nNfc    ^^^  ,,,„asco 

^*  34  First  street,  ^pyCT= 

^To"--  1^v,u-.-.-V--     '^  ^^^^^,  ,0  Years 
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MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES  — CABINET  WORK  OF 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY— CHURCH  SEATING 

Office  and    Factoo': 

Telephone  Market  8692  64  Rausch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Books  For  Soldiers 

One  of  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  tlie 
,-\merican  Library  Association  for  gift- 
books  last  spring  was  an  influx  of  reading 
material  of  the  tj'pe  which  careful  mothers 
take  pains  to  remove  from  the  environment 
of  sixteen-year-old  daughters. 

That  the  gift-horse  had  to  be  inspected 
carefully  was  demonstrated  a  number  of 
times.  To  one  camp  library  came  copies 
of  Zola's  "L'.\ssommoir."  Daudet's  "Sapho." 
and  De  Maupassant's  '"Bcl-.\mi." 

From  the  reading-room  in  a  church  were 
sent  copies  of  Snappy  Stories. 

.An  offer  of  a  file  of  the  Undertaker's  Re- 
view was  graciously'  rejected. 

School  readers  antedating  the  Civil  War 
were  received.  One  of  the  prizes  was  a 
telegraphic  code-book  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.— Heave  Tosictlicr.  Xortluccst  Steel 
Coinf'auy. 


Force    of    Habit 

An  American  soldier  from  Portland  who 
had  been  in  the  "zone  of  advance"  for  about 
six  months  in  an  engineer  corps,  on  writing 
back  to  a  chum  of  his,  quoted  the  following: 
"When  I  .get  back  to  Portland,  and  take  a 
stroll  down  Washington  Street,  if  I  hear 
a  tire  blow  out,  I  most  likely  will  grab  for 
the  hand-ba.g  of  the  nearest  lady,  and  dive 
for  the  handiest  open  cellar  door,  slipping 
the  hand-bag  over  my  head  during  the  dive 
(for  ,gas  mask 'I ,  and  the  deeper  the  cellar 
is,  and  the  harder  I  light,  the  better  I  will 
like  it." 

So  much  for  the  force  of  habit. — Heave 
Together. 


Overheard  in  tlie  Employment  P>urcau : 

Clerk: — "In    case   of   accident,    whom    do 
you  wish  us  to  notify?" 

.\pplicant    (ea!?erlv): — "The    doctor." 
*         *         * 

Wlien  Pershing  cries  "More  ships!"  let's 
answer  "Here  they  are!" 

"Never  despair.     Somewhere  beyond  the 
clouds   the   sun   is  shining." 

"Yes,     and     somewhere     Iielow     the     sea 


there's   a    solid    bottom.      But    that    doesn't 
help  a  man  when  he  falls  overboard." 

— The  Chester  Comt<ass. 


The  Hun— July,  1915 

"The  Hun  came  braggin' 

-And  bullyraggin' 
A  fire-eatin'  dragon. 

The   Hun,   Hun,   Hun. 
October,    1918 
His   hoi'e's  now   fiaggin' 

.■\nd  his  knees  are  baggin' 
.And  his  seat  is  draggin' 

.And  he's  darn  near  done." 

— Going.   Some,  Portland.  Ore. 

On  the  Ways 

Kennedy  has  forty  men  working  for  him. 
He  is  a  l.ig,  burly  fellow,  proud  of  his 
muscular  powers.  "I  want  it  understood," 
he  said,  with  the  glare  of  a  lion,  "that  I  kin 
lick  any  man  on  the  job." 

.Another  athletic  -  looking  Irishman 
drooped  his  acetylene  torch  and  said. 
'What's  that?  Ye  think  ye  can  lick  any  one 
av  us?" 

"Shure."  replied  Kennedv.  with  assur- 
ance. "I  kin  lick  any  man  that  works  under 
nic." 

"Well,  ye  can't  lick  me."  said  the  other, 
as  be  threw  down  his  pick  and  spat  on  his 
hands. 

".Ml     right."    said     Kennedy,    "go   to   the 
timekeeper  and  get  your  pay.     I  won't  have 
any  man  under  me  that   I  can't  lick." 
*       *•     * 
And  Long  Ones 

Lad\  cif  House — You  say  you  work?  .At 
what  ? 

Hobo — .At  intervals. 

—Sl<eed-Ch 

Jack— Hey.  Wolfe! 

Wolfe — Ha-a-a-a-h-h-h  What  do'  youh 
want  ? 

Jack — What  is  a  board  foot  ? 

Wolfe — Y'  got  me,  it  must  be  sumpin'  like 
a  wooden  leg ! 
— Fore  ail  'Aft.  Xe-.duirg.  X.   )'.  Shifvards. 


CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS 

'      CDNSULTING   ENGINEER      ' 

PACIFIC   BUILDING    5AN    FRANCISCO 

HEATING  VENTILATION  WIRING  ILLUMINATION 
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ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Apimrutiis  for  the  Oetormination  of  Hydrogren  in  the  Research 
I>ubi>ratory  of  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  DURABLE  ARMCO  IRON 


Tpill".  tuentictli  century  has  seen  thi.- 
ai)i>lioatioM  of  science  to  industry. 
Agriculture,  Mining,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  are  today  the  helds  in  which 
are  exercised  the  intellectual  powers 
that  in  former  periods  were  devoted  only 
to  science. 

Departments  of  Scientific  Researcli 
e(|uippcd  for  the  minute  and  laborious 
study  of  processes  and  products,  are  be- 


coniinjf  a  neccssarj'  feature  of  .wrreat  and 
progressive    industrial    establishments. 

The  Researcli  Department  of  The 
.•\merican  RolliuK  Mill  Co.  at  Middle- 
town  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the 
corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

.'Xrnico  Iron  is  today  the  standard  of 
the  world  for  Purity  and  Rust-Resist- 
ance. 


ARMCO   Iron  Sheets,    Roofing,  Pipe,  Gutter  and 
Metal   Lath  are   rust-resisting  and  will  give  long  service. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed    Manufacturers    under    Patents    granted    tn    the 
International  Metal  Products  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office  —  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  Offices  in  New  York.  ChicaKO.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 
I-)e:roii.  .Si.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  Atlanta.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 


Iron  bearing  that  mark  Is  manufoc- 
tiirrd  l.y  The  American  Rolhnir  Mill 
Cunipany  with  the  SLill,  intclUiircnce 
and  fidelity  associate*!  with  jis  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  posv-ss  In  the  hiithcst  degree 
the  merit  claimed  for  It. 


■itinff  to   Advertise 
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ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

POR     BUIUDIINGS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

530  Folsom  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

^^^       Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  "QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 

fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

I6J  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEORGE  A.   SITTMAN 


ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with   General  Electrical   Construction   Co. 

Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565   16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

GEO.     W.     BOXTOIN     «&     SOIN 

General  Contractors 

Office,   1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter   1601 
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West  Coast  Delivers  First  Million  Tons 

l-'iKUres  compiled  by  the  Shipping  Board 
show  that  up  to  and  including  the  lirst 
two  weeks  of  Septeniher  the  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  delivered  their  first  million  tons 
of  completetl  new  vessels.  The  Pacific 
Coast  yards  lead  those  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  hv  376.300  deadweight  tons  and  those 
of  the  (Jreat  Lakes  by  611.305  deadweiglit 
Ions.  The  Pacific  Coast  yards  liave  de- 
livered about  one-half  of  all  tlie  new  ton- 
nage. 

Here  arc  the  deliveries  of  completed 
ships  up  to  and  including  Sei)lcmber  14, 
from  the  four  principal  shipl)uilding  sec- 
tions building  for  the  Shipping  Board : 

Pacilic  Coast.  137  vessels  of  1.011.160 
deadweight  tons. 

Atlantic  Coast.  8"  vessels  of  634.860 
deadweight    tons. 

Great  Lakes.  131  vessels  of  399.855 
deadweight    tons. 

Gulf  Coast.  1  vessel  of  3.SC0  deadweight 
tons. 

Totals.  356  vessels  of  2.045,875  dead- 
weight tons. 

The  Pacific  Coast  also  leads  in  vessels 
launched,  but  not  yet  completed  and  de- 
livered. More  than  half  a  million  dead- 
weight tons  of  new  ships  arc  off  the  ways 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  approaclimg 
completion.  The  vessels  launched,  but  not 
yet  delivered,  in  the  four  principal  ship- 
Imilding   sections : 

Pacific  Coast.  134  vessels  of  bUX'X'X) 
deadweight    tons. 

Atlantic  Coast.  69  vessels  of  392.816 
deadweight    tons. 

Great  Lakes.  33  vessels  of  117,050  dead- 
weight   tons. 

Gulf  Coast,  28  vessels  of  102,800  dcad- 
tveight    tons. 

Totals,  264  vessels  of  1,223,566  dead- 
weight   tons. 


Industrial  Organizations  Fighting  "Flu" 

Foremost  .•iniong  the  industries  in  guard- 
ing against  the  "l-'lu"  is  the  S.  F.  Bowser  & 
Company,  oil  tank  and  pump  works  at  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.  The  officials  liave  organized 
a  health  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  all 
employees,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  itself.  Stations  have  been  installed 
about  the  plant  buildings  which  are  easily 
accessible  to  all.  and  every  employee  of 
the  big  works  is  re(|uested  and  expected 
to  have  his  or  her  nose  and  throat 
sprayed   at   least   daily. 

Specially  instructed  attendants  for  the 
spraying  are  on  hand  at  all  times,  the  ser- 
vice is  absolutely  free,  the  company  paying 
the  entire  expense.  Special  bulletins  have 
also  bceii  posted  instructing  the  men  and 
women  on  the  care  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
The  influenza  germs  are  in  the  air  in  the 
form  of  du.st  and  naturally  attack  through 
these  organs,  therefore,  every  precaution 
possible  should  be  taken.     Spraying  of  the 


nose  and  throat  is  one  of  the  greatest  pre- 
ventives. 

As  a  further  precaution  employees  have 
been  sworn  in  as  deputy  health  commis- 
sioners with  full  power  to  enforce  all  rules 
and  laws  of  the  health  department.  It  is 
their  duty  to  take  action  (drastic  if  neces- 
sary) to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
through  spitting,  coughing  or  sneezing  and 
to  report  all  cases  to  the  deputies,  however 
slight. 

Employees  of  the  factory  and  office  have 
been  instructed  to  report  all  cases  to  the 
deputies.  .Any  employee  showing  the  slight- 
est symptoms  will  be  sent  home  immedi- 
ately. The  employees  are  all  responding 
with  a  will  to  the  treatments,  realizing  that 
everything  is  being  done  to  insure  their 
health  and  keep  them  at  their  different 
tasks  which  are  so  esscnli.il  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war. 

.\ll  spittons  of  any  kind  have  been  re- 
moved, as  one  of  the  common  mediums  of 
transmitting  the  germs  of  influenza  is 
through  spitting.  All  employees  are  also 
re(|uested  to  refrain  from  spitting  on  the 
premises. 

The  Bowser  scheme  of  precaution  is  a 
forerunner  of  similar  campaigns  which  are 
being  inaugurated  among  the  larger 
plants.  Officials  of  the  General  Electric 
Works  are  devising  plans  along  simi- 
lar lines.         

Rapid    Construction 

Here's  a  story  of  rapidity  in  construc- 
tion that  probably  beats  all  records.  It 
is  of  a  war  department  hospital  at  Staten 
Island.  New  York.  The  luiilding  is  a 
one-story  frame  structure,  with  all  conve- 
niences. It  was  built  in  just  ten  hours  and 
twenty-eight  minutes  from  the  time  the 
u-ork  started  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  hospital  is  150  feet  long,  and  24 
feet  wide,  with  a  porch  10'/>  feet  deep, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing on  one  side.  Xot  a  posthole  had  been 
dug  and  not  a  piece  of  timber  h;id  lieen 
cut  to  size  when  the  work  liegan.  .-Kt  7 
o'clock  1,30  laborers  began  to  dig  post- 
holes.  Before  S  o'clock  4.34  carpenters, 
plumbers  and  electricians  were  at  work, 
and  bv  noon  the  roof  was  on.  M  3  :.30  the 
electricians,  plumbers,  sheet  metal  work- 
ers and  pipe  covercrs  had  finished.  An 
hour  later  only  88  carpenters  were  left 
on  the  job  and  at  5:28  the  entire  task  was 
completed.  The  building  was  wired,  with 
lights  ready  to  be  switched  on,  and  water 
was  running  in  the  pipes.  Radiators  had 
been  installed  and  connected  and  fire  ex- 
tinguishers were  hanging  on  the  walls. — 
Improvement    Bulletin. 


University  Barracks 

Barracks  for  the  aviation  school  at 
Berkeley  recently  have  been  completed  in 
record  time  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Wag- 
ner, from  plans  by  Messrs.  Bakewell  & 
Brown.  The  regents  have  expended  more 
than   $250,000  on   the   temporary   buildings. 
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nttqultieSf 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A   little   rxpenditure   adds   to    your 
Homo    Decorations   tho  Grace  of 
Genuineness   and    Rare  ^Vrtistry. 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 

Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 


Wall   Paper,  Carpets,   Draperies,   Kugs,   Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  CiEARY  STREET,  3 rd  floor 

on    Union   Square.      Phone   Sutter  S80 

SAN   FRANCISCO      -      -     CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST  F.  PICK 


ALBERT  E.  PICK 


FICK  BROTHERS 

PAINTERS,  PAPER-HANGERS 
and  DECORATORS 

DEALERS   IN  475  HAIGHTST.,  San  Francisco 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass  Phone  park  4428-Res.  park  2148 


Phone  Franlilin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED 


PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 


420  TURK  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


^Vllen    writing   to   .\dvertisers   please    mention    this    magaz 
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"Volunteer   Plan"   a   Success   at   the 
Bowser    Pump   Works 

The  Fourlh  l.ilitrty  Loan  Canii>aign 
at  the  Howscr  plant  was  conducted 
strictly  according;  to  a  "Voluntetr 
Plan."  The  Alien  County  Indiana  Or- 
ganization put  on  a  "Voluntary  Cam- 
paign" and  the  factories  were  asked  to 
ioin  in   the  sjiirit  of  the  undertaking. 

In  prc\iou^  campaigns  the  management 
organized  a  soliciting  squad,  which  enlisted 
the  services  of  practically  175  workers. 
The  head  of  each  department  was  desig- 
nated as  captain  and  he  would  appoint  as 
many  lieutenants  as  necessary  to  get  the 
suhscription   in  this  department. 

This  "Volunteer"  campaign  made  it 
unnecessary  for  all  of  these  workers  to 
solicit  suhscriptions.  Everyone  was 
urged  to  buy  as  many  bonds  as  they  could 
possibly  afTord,  without  being  personally 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

In  conse(|uence  of  the  reiiuest.  the  old 
Bowser  team  organization  which  had 
operated  in  the  past  was  not  in  existence. 
Three  booths  were  set  up  in  the  plant 
where  subscriptions  were  received.  There 
was  no  soliciting — there  was  no  urging — 
but  every  man  and  woman  was  permitted 
to  work  out  the  problem  with  his  or 
her  own  conscience,  and  be  the  sole 
judge. 

When  the  "Voluntary"  campaign  closed 
Tuesday  night,  October  1st,  the  results 
were  counted  up  and  it  was  found  that 
the  conscience  of  the  Bowser  employees 
had  been  seriously  at  work,  without  a 
single  prompting  from  the  old  time  team 
organization.  The  employees  liad  sub- 
scribed of  their  own  free-will  a  larger 
amount,  number  of  people  considered, 
than  was  subscribed  for  the  Third  Lib- 
erty Loan.  This  fact  attests  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Voluntary  Subscription 
Plan  of  a  "Conscience  Campaign"  and  at 
the  same  time  speaks  well  for  the  state 
of   health   of   the    Bowser   conscience. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  sub- 
scriptions were  contributed  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  Xo  branch  office  nor 
salesmen's  subscriptions  were  included 
in  this.  The  firm  deemed  it  advisable 
for  branch  office  employees  and  sales- 
tiien  to  subscribe  locally.  The  contribu- 
tions were  therefore  solely  from  the 
honie    office    and    factorv    forces. 


Engineers  Wanted  for  Construction 
Division    of   Army 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  hold  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  the  following  positions: 
Chief  of  survev  nartv,  $270n-$3O0O:  transit 
man,  $2400;  levelm.in,  $2100;  rodman,  $1.- 
800;  chairman.  $1800;  one  topographic 
drafstman,  $2100  The  last  position  is  open 
to  women.  It  is  expected  that  the  follow- 
ing appointment  will  be  made  from  these 
examinations:  50  chiefs  of  survey  party, 
50  transitmen.  25  levclmen.  125  rodnicn. 
150   chainmen.    for    duty    in    the    field;    and 


5!)  draftsmen  for  duty  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington,  1).  C.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  upon  the  sworn 
statements  in  their  applications  and  upon 
corroborative  evidence  adduced  bv  the 
Commission.  The  duties  of  chief  of  sur- 
vey party  will  be  to  take  charge  of  and 
supervise  survey  parties  engaged  on  field 
surveys,  in  connection  wixh  the  layout  of 
camps,  sewer  .systems,  railroad  yards,  docks, 
wharves,  etc.  .Application  blanks  (  Form 
13121  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, p.  C,  or  from  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Boards  in  the  larger  cities. 


Government   is   Saving 

The  building  materials  section  of  the 
\\ar  Industries  Board  will  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  40,0(X)  tons  of  pig  iron,  the  equival- 
ent of  about  80.090  tons  of  steel,  through 
new  regulations  governing  the  use  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  tanks,  and  accessories  to  be 
placed  in  Government  projects  under  way 
and  under  consideration,  according  to  a 
statement  authorized  by  B.  .\L  Baruch. 
chairman  of  the  War   Industries  Board. 

The  regulations  and  conditions  will  be 
enforced  by  the  government,  even  though 
they  nuiy  conflict  with  municipal  orcli- 
n.nice.  codes,  or  local  building  regulations 
in  the  communities  where  the  govern- 
ment is  building.  The  only  departure  au- 
thorized is  wlierc  the  size  or  type  of  the 
structure  make  changes  necessary,  in 
which  case  special  application  shall  be 
made  to  and  the  approval  secured  of  the 
building  materials  section.  The  regula- 
tions will  not  preclude  the  use  of  existing 
manufactured  stocks,  provided  the  metal 
can  not  be  utilized  for  more  essential  war 
l)urposes. 

Xothing  larger  than  J-inch  diameter  nor 
heavier  than  standard  plain  cast-iron  soil 
pipe  is  to  be  u.sed  for  vertical  stacks  above 
ground;  the  full  size  stack  to  l>e  carried 
through  the  roof.  Portland  cement  con- 
crete or  vitrified  clay  pipe  shall  be  used 
forhorizontal  lines  under  ground. 

Xo  metal  pipe  shall  be  used  for  water 
mains  without  special  permission  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  This  does  not 
apply  to  pine  lines  carrying  pressures  of 
more  than   100  pounds 

.Ml  water-supply  tanks  .shall  be  of  other 
m.-'terial    than   metal. 

Culvert  pipes  shall  be  reinforced  con- 
crete, burned  clay,  or  other  material  than 
metal. . 

Use  Your   Old   Concrete 

Broken  concrete  from  floors  or  walks 
can  sometimes  be  effectively  re-used  as  a 
paving  for  paths  where  a  hard  formal  ap- 
pearance is  undesirable.  The  broken  frag- 
ments are  simply  laid  with  open  spaces 
between  them.  The  spaces  are  filled  with 
gravel  or  sometimes  with  soil,  and  grass 
.•illowed    to    grow    between    the    blocks. 
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Phone  Franklin  1006 

Al 

ex.    Coleman 

706 

Ellis 

Street 

CONTRACTING 

PLUMBER                      San 

Francisco, 

Cat. 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 


Phnne  Douglas  37 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 
FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 
!  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Representative 

559-561   Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 


Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         =""^  ""*■■  **""^ 


SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to   JOHN    G.    SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings,  Etc. 

Phone  Sutter  J57  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


K.  E.  PARKER 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


Room  803  Charlston  Building 

251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
347  CALL   BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1908  Bryant  Street.  San  Francisco 


•nil-:  AKCiiiTix  r  and  Kxcixi-.i-.k 


Open  Air  Window  Ventilation 

Notico  has  Ikiii  str\i<I  on  ilu-  New  York 
City  Dopartmoiit  of  l^diuaiioii  In  the  N\w 
York  City  Di-partmciit  of  IKalth  wliicli 
amounts,  practically,  to  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  the  present  practice  of  ven- 
tilating puhlic  school  huildiuKs  hy  me- 
chanical means  should  not  he  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  open  window  method. 
Thus  is  resurrected  an  old-time  contro- 
versy between  the  natural  and  mechan- 
ical ventilation  advocates,  but  this  time 
the  agitation  is  more  than  academic :  il 
has  teeth  in  it.  It  means,  if  put  tlirongh. 
that  huiulreds  of  thousands  of  school 
chililren  arc  to  live,  during  their  school 
terms,  under  conditions  that  were  fa- 
miliar enough  to  those  of  a  generation 
ago.  It  means  that  such  an  example  on 
the  part  of  a  large  city  like  Xew  York 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  if  not 
a  decisive,  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
similar  authorities  in  other  cities.  Finally, 
it  means  one  of  the  most  destructive  blows 
to  modern  ventilating  practice  that  the 
heating  and  ventilating  trade  and  profession 
have  ever  been   called   upon   to   meet. 

Back  of  the  immediate  developments  that 
have  brought  about  this  condition  must  be 
mentioned  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
profession  in  meeting  the  claims  of  the 
open-window  advocates  with  more  than 
negative  argimicnts.  This  stand  has  only 
served  to  widen  the  breach  that  separates 
the  two  schools  of  thought  on  this  subject. 
What  is  needed  is  some  basis  of  bringing 
the  two  opposing  camps  closer  together 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  being  furnished  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Chicago  Commis- 
sion on  Ventilation,  which  has  shown  that 
the  conditions  to  be  secured  are  the  impor- 
tant thing,  rather  than  the  means  of  secur 
ing  them. 

It  is  claimed  bv  some  that  air  tests  are 
not  within  the  province  of  the  ventilating 
engineer,  that  it  is  for  the  physiologist  to 
lind  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  and 
that  the  engineer's  work  is  accomplished 
when  he  designs  apparatus  to  meet  those 
condititns.  The  whole  point,  however,  is 
whetlicr  his  annaratus  does  meet  the  condi- 
tions for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is 
notoriously  true  that,  as  ordinarily  operated, 
it  does  not.  Here  is  the  real  problem  con- 
fronting the  heating  engineer ;  how  to  pro- 
vide that  his  carefullv-designed  scheme  in 
which,  we  will  say,  he  has  fully  met  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  humidify,  air 
motion  and  the  rest  of  it.  is  not  a!lowc<l  to 
be  neglected  and  made  worse  than  useless 
by  improper  operation. 

We  dare  say  that  if  the  niecbanic.il 
equipments  of  school  buildings  could  lie 
operated  by  their  designers  we  would  soon 
cease  to  bear  the  cry  that  present-day  venti- 
lating practice  is  on  the  wrong  track.  In 
the  meantime  one  might  almost  wisli  tli;il 
the    healtli    board    would    have    its    wav    in 
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GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lilt  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  \\'\\\  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. .As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  builder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — 1-et  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

I-os  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Wlicn   writing-  to  AdvertiBcrs  please   mention   this  mag.i 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 
Wall  Paper 

1C42  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  doing  it  for  many  years — giv- 
ing the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received.  "I'alue  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

576  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  5990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KEWANEE  WATER    SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pbone 

Kearny  1457 


rfect  Water  Supply 
to   Country   Homes, 
Hotels  and  Parks. 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

1 17-121  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment   of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suitet  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BLRNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

Americaa  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 


7th  and  Cedar  Sts 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

We  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supply  the 
trade  with  AL VALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  paints. 

NEW    ADDRESS:     414-424     Ninth     St. 
NEW   TELEPHONE:   Market    113. 


riting  to  Adverti: 
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this  mntlcr  just  to  sec  tlic  reaction  llial 
would  inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of 
olK-n-wiiulow  ventilation  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  New  York. — Healing  and  Icnti- 
littiii'^   Ma,i:ii:ini\ 

Why  You  Should  Save  Paper 

Siil|)hiir  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
|)ractically   all   kinds  of  paper. 

It  is  used  in  the  form  of  SCX-  or  Suiplnir 
Dio.xide. 

Our  Government  needs  great  quantities 
of  sulpliur  for  war  munitions. 

Much  of  this  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas   to  be  used   in   warfare. 

riermany  bcKsn  the  use  of  poi.son  sas  in 
warfare. 

It  is  necessary  to  light  hack  with  the 
same  weapon. 

Otherwise  our  soldiers  will  he  needlessly 
sacrificed. 

t)ur  Government  has  beaten  Germany  at 
her  own  game. 

W'e  make  a  better  gas,  one  that  is  dead- 
lier, and  drives  back  the  enemy  more  effi- 
ciently than   any  gas  they   have. 

There  must  be  no  shortage  of  suljiliur 
because  every  pound  of  it  made  into  gas 
saves  our  own  mq-i  and  helps  speed  up  our 
tinal  victory. 

Every  piece  of  paper  contains  a  certain 
amount   of  sulphur. 

There  are  only  two  sulphur  niines  in 
.America. 

There  is  not  enou,gh  sulphur  for  both 
the  great  quantities  of  gas  needed  and  the 
Ions   of  paper  that   \vc  thouglillcssly   waste. 


Messrs.  John  1..  McXab  and  Byron 
Coleman  are  attorneys  for  the  plaintitT 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Countryman  is  attorney 
for  the  defendants. 


Sand  and  Gravel  Company  Sues  Con- 
tractors of  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel 

The  Xiles  Sand,  Gra\el  and  Rock 
Company,  whose  general  offices  are  in 
the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  building.  San 
I'"rancisco,  is  suing  R.  C.  Storrie  &  Co., 
contractors  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel, 
claiming  a  balance  due  of  $15,195  lOr 
concrete  gravel,  crushed  gravel  and  sand 
alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
contractors  at  different  periods  from 
December.  1914.  to  July  21.  1917.  The 
Xiles  coniiiany's  contract  with  the  Stor- 
rie company  is  said  to  have  been  for 
$103,116  and  of  this  amount  it  is  admit- 
ted   that    $S7,920    was    paid    on    account. 

The  total  amount  of  material  deliv- 
ered, according  to  the  plaintiff,  was 
1.^7.4«8.22  tons.  The  defendants  have 
answered  the  comjilaint  by  raising  a 
number  of  technical  points  which  the 
court  will  be  asked  to  pass  upon  when 
the  case  comes  up  for  trial  December 
18.  The  defendants  claim  that  the  con- 
tract called  for  delivery  of  sand  and 
gravel  to  weigh  not  exceeding  2400  lbs. 
per  cubic  yard  and  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  It 
is  further  claimed  by  them  that  the  ma- 
terials furnished  weighed  nearer  ,11)1)0  lbs. 
per  cubic  yard  and.  that  full  paynienl  of 
the  claim  has  therefore  been  made. 


Five  Million  Dollar  Floating  Dock 

.\  lloaling  dryd.ick  of  12,01X)  ions  cajiac- 
ity  is  one  of  the  items  of  port  improve- 
ment ])l;inned  by  the  Public  Dock  Com- 
mission of  Portl.ind,  Oregon  and  to  be 
installed  with  the  proceeds  of  a  $S,OnO,CXX) 
bond  issue.  .According  to  the  Commission, 
present  drydocking  facilities  of  the  port 
;ire    inadequate. 


Alterations  and  Additions 

.Mr.  Xatlianiel  lUaiMJell,  archilecl  at  255 
California  Street,  San  l-'vancisco,  has  re- 
cently completed  plans  lor  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Balfour-Guthrie  building, 
at  Sansonie  and  Califurni.-i  Streets,  San 
h'rancisco. 


How 

about 

it! 

Don't  you 
think  that 
a  concern 
that  has 
spent  about 
40  YEARS 
at  it,  ought 
to  come 
pretty  near 
being  able 
to  make 
this  class  of 
machinery 
to  suit  You? 


(Saltfripb 

ENGINEERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

PORTLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Q  Telephone  and  Electric  Supplies 

Motors,    Dvnamos.    Telephones,    .\iiniinciators.    Bells.    Speaking    Tubes.    Letter    IJoxes, 
Champion    Door   Openers.   Cradshaw    Sanitary   Garbage  Chute. 

BITTMANN  &  BATTEE,  84  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


GEO.  A.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 


BOS  &  O'BRIEN 


General  Contractors 


HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  KEARNY  3021 


p.  A.  Palmer                             Peter  Petersen 

W.   L.   Kellev                             O.   Q. 

Hoaas 

PALMER 

& 

PETERSEN 

Contracting  Engineers 

774-776  Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAL. 

Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

601  CROCKER  BUILDING 

CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  L.  WOLD 


Office  Phone  Sutter  4971 


JOSEPH  DUNN 


C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3580 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECL\LIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and  INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


J. 

D. 

HANNAH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

OFFICE:  142  Sansome 

Street 

Telvphone  Do 

uglas3S95 

San  Franc 

isco,  Cal. 

BUILDERS  EXCH.ANGE 

ISO  JESSIE  STREET 

CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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When  Distress  Calls 

the  Red  Cross  Answers  "HERE!" 

Now  the   Red   Cross  calls!    The   annual  Christmas 
Roll  Call  of  members  will  echo  throughout  the  land 
the  week  of  December  16th  to  23rd. 

Membership  in  the  Red  Cross  now  is  more  than  duty— it 
is  anhonoredpnvilege,andanevidenceof  loyalty.  Whenthat 

Rollis  called,  your  conscience, your  senseof  rifiht  andjustice, 
your  love  of  country  and  your  devotion  to  the  h'^hest  .deals 
of  unseWsh  service  all  suggest  that  you  answer     Ht-Kt. 

All  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar 

These  entitle  you  to  membership  for  one  year. 

When  you  wear  your  button,  signifying  that  you  are  a 
member,  you  will  not  be  asked  to  join  again  this  year  it 
means  that  you  have  answered  the  Roll  Call. 

j^i„_be  a  Christmas  member  — but  just  join  once. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  look  to  the  Red  Cross  for  com- 
forts.   They  have  never  b^-cn  disappointed. 

The  Red  Cross  looksto  you  for  the  moral  support  of  your 
membership.  Answer  "HERE!"  when  the  Roll  is  called. 

JointheRedCross 

United  States  Gov't  Comm. 
on  Public  Information 
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Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

BURLINGTON    VT.  985  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific 
Foundry  Co. 

CONTRACTORS' 
SUPPLIES 

Hand  Hot  Rollers 
Tamping  Irons 
Smoothing  Irons 
Sewer  Fittings 

SEND  FOR  BULLETINS 
18TH  AND  HARRISON   STREETS 

Telepnone  Mission  1105 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


'Mavemeyer"   CTFFI         13  A,   I^  C 
Deformed       9   11—1—1-      [>/-%  iX  ^ 

FOR  REINFORCED   CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


FOURTH  AND  MATEO  STREETS 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


W.  B.   KYLE,  New  Call  Building 
San  Francisco  Representative. 


ASBESTOS  PROTECTED  METAL  X  I?8^'n^8 

For  permanent  industrial  buildings  of  all  classes. 

Economical  —  Low  maintenance. 

Permanent  without  paint  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  service. 


First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  PITTSBURGH        San  Frar 


»  Office,  Hobart  Bldg. 


Tele 

phon 

e  DOUQLAS  4109 

GRACE 

&  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511 

-513 

Claus  Spreckels  Bldg 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CAL. 

When   writing:  lo   Advertisers  please  mention  tlii 
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».lll.^4iJJ>Hj|,,.MMH 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  SALES  OI'FICE. 
FOXCROFT   BLDG.,   SAN  FKANCISCO 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 
THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Offices: 

217-218  Colman  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash.  826  Paulsen  Building.  Spokane.  Wash. 

.';04-505  McKay  Bldg..  Portland.  Ore.  563  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


\  Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

5\-bS  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Wlicn  writiiiK  to  .\dverti5crs  please  mention  this  magazine 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE   FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
4J2  -  14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL. 


FRENCH    BRICK  SET  RANGES 

STEEL   RANGES 

WARM    AIR   FURNACES 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

HOTEL  AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

327-329  Jessie  St.  826  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAT1NG=PLUMBING 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

QILLEY-SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tel.  MARKET  Hi 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 
Home,  Restaurant,  Hotel  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of  Stock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      it     A       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN 

&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

0~Q 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 

Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
H  E  AT  1 N  G 


467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Sutter  J646  STONE      CONTRACTORS 

Oeo'l  Contrsciors  Assn.  San  Frarcijio  Miin  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Ouamcs.  Rocklin  nnd  Pnrlerville  TcUphone  M.iin  s: 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BUILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco       -       cal. 


A.  C.  SCHI.MJLEK.  Prvsidenl.  CH.\^.  h.  ^T.^UKF.ACHKK.  i^'creurv 

THE   RIINK   «Sr   SCHIINDUER   CO. 

Manufacturers  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  S.\N   FK.^NCISCO.  CAL. 

Bel    Mission  and   Howard  Sis.  Telephone:  Market  474 


O.  BAMANN.   President  ER.MEST  HELD.  Vice-President 

HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD   INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .S4.S  BRANNAN  ST.  phore  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  .1  Specialty  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  177  Stevenson  Street 

MAIN  OFFICE-  OAKLAND    4S6  Tenth  Street 

c.viT.    V-.    .!>.      ^.,  BERKELEY 2 143  Center  Street 

SANIA    CLAIM.    (_A1..  S.AX    IQSE      16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(1).  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails.  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies.  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard.   16fl7-l(i.W   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BARRETT    Sz    HIUP 

Concrete  Construction   js^  General  Contractors 
SHARON   BUILDING  SAN   FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4598 


Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

No    Better    Drinking    Fountain 
Made  and  a  Home   Product. 

Main  Office  and  Fiictory  -    1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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UNITED     STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  —  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables — "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 

fcE a 
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IiNSURANCE 

SURETY  BONDS 

J.  T.  COSTELLO 

CO. 

INSIRANCK  BROKERS 

iii  Pine  Street,  S;in  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield  1587 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  l)E[>ARTA\ENT  Surplus  $4,014,180.62 

THE  FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prompt     Service    for 

BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Exchange  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    ''We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  .Sutter  2750  621   First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINOS 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  of  every  kind. 

C.  K.  BENNETT,   Alanager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny   1452  701  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


PACIFIC     DEPARTMEINT 


Olobe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK  M.  HALL,  formerly  Robertson  &  Hall,  .Mftr. 
1 20  Leidesdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     PRAMCISCO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(.Members  of  Builders  Exchange.  180  Jessie  St.      General  Contractors  Assn.,  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 
MASTIC    AND    BITU.MEN     PAVI.NG 
General  Offices: 

576  Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


L.  J.  RIF.(;C;  J.   B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  1599  719  Pacific  Building,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL   CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter 

.^580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San 

Francisco 
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Western  Made  for  Western  Trade 


PIONEER  SHINGLE  STAINS 


Made  of  Creosote  and    special  pigments. 
Produce  soft   and  subdued  color  effects. 


PIONEER  STAINS 


have  superior  penetrative  and 
preservative  properties  that 
prolong  the  life  of  Shingles. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Factories  located  at  South  Sa)i  Francisco,  California 

BRANCHES  —  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  California;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Seattle,  Tacoma,   Spokane,  Wash. ;  Boise,  Idaho. 


Cent^  A  CopM 


PubU&Ked.   In.    5an  Francisco 


^.50  A  Year 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  EXGIXFKR 

Good  Plumbing  Means 
Good  Ventilation 

AT  this  time  of  year,  when  cold  weather  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  windows  and  doors  closed,  the  relation 
of  plumbing  to  ventilation  should  be  considered. 

Sanitary  plumbing,  properly  installed  and  maintained  pro- 
vides for  its  own  ventilation.  It  insures  against  impure 
air  or  sewer  gas  entering  the  building  and  contaminating 
the  air  the  occupants  breathe. 

If,  however,  the  traps  under  fixtures  are  neglected,  waste 
pipes  become  sluggish  or  foul,  fixtures  are  not  kept  clean 
and  the  fresh  air  inlets  are  clogged,  it  may  defeat  the  pur- 
pose for  which  installed. 

Plumbing  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments of  a  building  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  To 
be  sure  of  its  condition 

Consult  Your  Contracting  Plumber 

Have  Him  Go  Over  All  the  Plumbing  in  Your  Building 

1.  Have  your  drainage  system  tested  to  detect  leaks 
which  might  allow  imijure  air  or  sewer  gas  to 
escape  into  building. 

2.  Have  all  traps  under  fixtures  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  secure.  New  washers  may  make 
them  as  good  as  when  originally  installed. 

.^.     Make  sure  that  all  waste   pipes  drain  properly. 

4.  Do  not  throw  grease  or  coarse  articles  into  fixtures. 
They  cause  pipes  to  clog. 

5.  Keep  all  fixtures  and  parts  clean.  They  are  in- 
tended to  promote  sanitation,  ventilation  and 
health. 

Good  jjlumbing  is  durable,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  it  to 
thoroughly  perform  its  functions  for  a  period  of  years  without  an 
occasional  examination  by  a  Contracting  Plumber  who  understands  it. 

Stat^dard  <Samtats  TPfo.  Co. 

Makers  of  ":$tftndaiid"  Plumbing  Fixtures 
PACIFIC  DIVISION 

Sales  Offices,  Warehouse  and  Display  Rooms : 
San  Francisco,   149  Bluxome  St.  Los  Angeles,  671  Mesquit  St. 

■The  above  was  pulilialnnl  in   the  Decenihir    Mst  issue  of  the   •.Saturday  Evening  Post' 
A  National  Advertisement  Which  Drives  Home  Some  Timely  Faets. " 

lie  Architect  and  Knginecr  of  California— neccnilK.T.    1918— Xn.  i.   \',.l.   I,\  .      I'uliiishi-.l  m.inlhly- 
$2.50  a  year — 627  Foxcroft  BuiltlinK.  San  Francisco.  Cal.     Entered  at  sec.mdclass  matur 
Nov.  2,  1905,  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  the  .\ct  of  .March  3    1879 
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Citizens  Savings  Bank  Building.  Pasadena 

Parkinson  &  Bergstrom.  Architects 
The  banking  rooms  of  this  modern  bank  and 
office  building  are  equipped  with 

WESTERN  VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Manufactured   by 

Western  Blind  &  Screen  Co. 

2700  LONG  BEACH  AVE..    LOS  ANGELES 

Represented  in  SAN  FRANCISCO  by 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

EASTON  BUILDING 
985     Market     Street, 

EDWIN  C.   DEHN, 

Hearst  Building.  Market    and  Third  Sts. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE 
Auditorium  Seating 


MAPS 

GLOBES 

ATLASES 


C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

985  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


222-224 

S.  Los  Angeles   St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

100  W.  Commercial 
Row,  RENO,  NEV. 


124  W.  Washington 
Street,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ, 


YOU  KNOW 

that  a  building  should  be  watertight  and 

WE  KNOW 

that  it  can  be  made  so  with 

IMPERIAL 

Waterproofing 


LOOK.    FOB 


THE.    LABE.L 


If  your  building  is  leaking  through  the 
walls  or  around  the  windows,  or  if  the 
Basement  walls  are  wet  below  ground — 
call  up  Kearny  2718. 
IMPERIAL  WATERPROOFING  is 
manufactured  by  BROOKS  &  DOERR, 
460  7th  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REED   BAXTER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

1002-04  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

Phone  Sutter  3008 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3419  Broadway.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN 
EFFECTS  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  Home 

MacRORIE-McLAREN  CO. 

Landscape  Engineers 
and  General  Nurserymen 


Office 

141  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 


Beresford, 
San  Mateo  County 


■itinE  to  Advert!' 
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$30,000,000  for  buildings 

Experts  estimate  thirty  million  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
new  buildings  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  cities  in 
1919. 

By  spring  our  architects  may  be  swamped  with  work. 
In  the  meantime  the  architect  who  wishes  to  be  pre- 
pared will    familiarize  himself  with   the  best  building 
materials  the  market  offers. 
It  will  pav  him  to  visit  ovir  Exhibit  of  Plumbing  Fix- 

hires  at  64  SUTTER  STREET. 

Here  he  will  find  the  newest  and  most  practical  fix- 
tures for  every  plumbing  need. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse, 
Sixth,   Townsend   and   Bluxome  Sts.,   San   Francisco. 
Dealers  in  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Metals,  Steam,  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating  Appa- 
ratus,  Stoves,   Ranges  and   Kitchen   Utensils. 


H.   W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

lit    Citliriirnia 

Second  .Tiul  Ilow.ird  Slrecls.  San  Krancisco 
Lo^AnKflcs   Sacramento    San  Diego    Stockton 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Stucco 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  maga.zine. 
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One  of  many  successful  KEWANEE 
Installations 


RESIDENCE  OF   MR.  J.  A.   McCAXDLESS,  PIEDMONT.  CALIF. 

PO  SeaWew  Ave.,   Piedmont.   Cr.lif..   November   14.    1017. 
Kewaiiee  Private  Utilities  Co.. 

Kewanee.  III. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Kewanee  system  installed  for  us  about  two  years  ag-o.  It  supplies 
tienty  of  water  under  g-ood  pressure  for  our  lawns  and  flowers.  Although  the  Kewanee  system  is 
placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  our  i>roperty  it  grives  us  a  g:ood  pressure  all  over  the  place.  We  have  been 
griad  to  recommend  this  system  to  our  friends.  It  was  probably  through  the  satisfaction  we  have 
gotten  from  our  Kewanee  system  that  you  have  furnished  plants  to  two  of  our  neighbors. 

J.   A.    MeCANDLESS. 


Installation  of 
complete  No.  740 
KEWANEE  System 
in  Residence  of  Mr. 
J.  A.   McCandless 


SIMONDS    MACHINERY   CO.,    Sole  agents 


*^^ 


117-119-121    New  Montgomery  Street,   San  Francisco 


KewaneC 


When    writing-  to   -AUvertisers   please    mention   this   magazine. 
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"  Concrete  for  Permanence" 

CONCRETE 

for  for 

Buildings     Ships 


Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Co. 

Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


n 


STEEL    BARS 

FOR 

CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

CORRUGATED    TWISTED     AND 
PLAIN   SQUARES  AND  ROUNDS 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Reinforcement  Fabricated  and  Installed 

PIG  IRON,  COKE  AND  FERRO  ALLOYS 

PHONE  SUTTER   2720 

WOODS.  HUDDART  &  GUNN 


444   MARKET    STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    GAL 


When  writinR  to  Advertisers  pie 


Architects'  Specification 
Index 

(For  Index  to  Advertisements,  see  next  page) 


AKCIIITECTl'UAL  TERRA   COTTA 
Gladding,    McP.ean    &   Company,    Crocke 


Bldg., 


San  Francisco. 
507    Montgomery 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  United 
Materials  Company,  Crossley  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

Livermorc  Fire  Brick  Works,  Ltvermore,   Cal. 

ASBESTOS   ROOFING,   PACKING,    ETC. 
.■\spromeI  Co.,   Ilobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
H.   W.   JohnsManville   Co.,    San   Francisco,    Los 

Angeles   and   Portland,   Ore. 
Plant      Ruhl.cr     and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 
Brannan    St.,    San    Francisco. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

Scott  Company,  24-   Minna  St., 
Pacific    Fire    E.\tinguisher   Co., 
St.,   San   Francisco. 

BANK  FI.XTURES  AND  INTERIORS 

Fink  &  Schindler.  218   13th  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Home  Mfg.  Co.,  543  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

RuckerFuller  Desk  Co.,  677  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San   Francisco, 
Oakland   and    Santa    Clara. 
BATTERIES 

Hampton   Electric  &  Machinery  Co.,  518  Mission 
St.,   San  Francisco. 
BLACKBOARDS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and   Reno,  Nevada. 

"Beaver    Blackboards    and    Greenboards,     Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company.  Coast  agents,  677   ,Mis- 
sion     St.,    San     Francisco,    Oakland    and     Los 
-Angeles. 
BOILERS 

Franklin  Water  Tube  Boiler.  General  Machin- 
ery and  Supply  Co.,  39  Stevenson  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Kewanee    Water    Supply    System,    Simonds    Ma- 
chinery  Co.,    117    New   Montgomery    St.,    San 
Francisco. 
BONDS    FOR    CONTRACTORS 

J.  T.  Costello  Co..  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Bonding  Company  of  America,  Kohl  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  120  Leidesdorff  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Merchants 
Exchange   Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,,  Insurance 
E.xchange,  San   Francisco. 


I'.DNDS  FOR  CONTRACTORS   (Continued) 
John    H.    Robertson,    successor    to    Robertson    & 
Hall,   621    First    National    Bank   Building.    San 
Francisco. 

liOOK  BINDERS  AND  PRINTERS 
Hicks-Judd  Company,  51-65  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRASS  GOODS,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co.,  635  Mission   St., 
San   Fr       ' 


BRASS  AND  COPPER  FORMS  AND  SHAPES 
C.  W.  M.irwedel.  7()  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BRICK— PRESSED.  PA\ING,  ETC. 
California   Brick   Company,   Niles.   Cal. 
Livermore  Fire  Brick  Works,  Niles.  Cal. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Company,    Crocker    Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  Bldg.,  Los 

United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT  CO.>\TING 

Armorile  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 

Fuller   ,'i-   Co..   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 


Fi 
R.    N.    Nason 


Co.,    151    Potr 


Ave., 


BRICK  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  agencies 
in  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Spokane. 

Armorite  and  Concreta,  manufactured  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &   Co.,   all   principal   Coast  cities. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Bennett  Bros.,  agents  for  Sargent  Hardware, 
514  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Toost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  Hard- 
ware. 1053  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
John    Rountree  &   Co. 

nUILDING  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 

San   Francisco. 
Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    523    Market    St.,    San 

Francisco. 

CABINET  MAKERS 

Home    Manufacturing    Company,     543     Brannan 

St.,   San   Francisco. 
Fink  &   Schindler   Co.,   218    13th    St.,   San   Fran- 


GRANT  GRAVEL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  CLEAN   F-ESH  WATER  GRAVEL  (Crushed  and  Graded  in  Various  SIzesi 

Offices:   (.(),!   FLATIRON    IJUII,I)IN(;,    Market  and   .Sutter  Streets,  SAN  FRANL:ISC() 

PLANT   Al'   ELIOr    (Near   Pleasanton,   Cal   I 

Our   Materials  are  Accepted  on  Class  'A"  City.  St.ite  and   V.   S     (Jovernment  Work 
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WALL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

KELLER  &  COYLE 


2i3  GRANT  AVENUE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  SUTTER  180 


CEMENT 
Mt.    Dia 


AKCMITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX-Contlnu«<f 

COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 
T.    P.   Jarvis  Crude   Oil    Burnii 

necticul  St..  San  Francisco. 
\*ulcan  Iron  Works.  San  Frat 
H.   \V.  JohnsManville  Cor'or 

ard   Sts.,    San   Fr, 


ell    I. 


0.   sold   bv   Henry   C. 

ment  Co..  2  Market  street.  San   f 
Standard     and     Santa     Cruz     PortI 

Companies.   Crocker   Bldg.,    San    1 
Medusa    White    Portland    Cement,    i 

by   Sandusky   Cement   Co..   represented   in    San 

Francisco    by    Pacific    Buildin?    Materials    Co.. 

Underwood    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
Old  Mis.<iion  Portland  Cement  Co..  Mills  Building. 

San  Francisco. 


.e  &   Ce 
isco. 

Cement 
Cisco, 
ufactured 


COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  O..  mfr.  of  Tuec 
Cleaner,  sold  by  San  Francisco  Compressed 
Air  Cleaning  Co.,  Sutter  and  Stockton  Sts., 
San   Francisco. 


CEMENT  EXTERIOR   FINISH 

Concreta.  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  all  prin-        CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

cipal  Coast  cities. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

Oakland,     Los     .\ngeles,     Portland.     Tacoma, 

Spokane;   and   Pacific   Building  Materials   Co., 

523    Market    St.,    San    Francisco. 
The  Paraffine  Cmnpanics.  Inc..  .U  First  St..  San 


Ointon    Construction 

San   Francisco. 
K.    E.    Parker,    251    K 
Barrett  &  Hilp.  Sharo 
Palmer     &     Petersen. 
Francisco. 


Co.,    140   Townsend  street. 


my    St., 
Bldg..  Sa 


ian   Francisco. 

Francisco. 
;     Bldg.,     San 


CEMENT  E.XTERIOR  WATERPROOF  PAINT 

Bay  State  P.rick  and  Cement  Coating,  manufac- 
tured by  Wadsworth.  Howland  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Boston,  .Mass.  Hamblv  &  Sons,  agents  for 
San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles. 

Mauerene  Likwid  Sement.  sold  by  the  Imperial 
Company,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Armorite.  sold  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  all  prin- 
cipal Coast  cities. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  manufactured  by  Brooks 
&  Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co..  34  First  St..  San   Francisco. 

Medusa    While    Portland    Cement,    manufactured 
by   Sandusky    Cement   Co.,   represented  in   San 
Francisco    by    Pacific    Building    Materials    Co., 
Underwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
CEMENT  FLOOR  COATING 

Fuller's  Concrete  Floor  Enamel,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co..   San  Francisco. 

CEMENT  TESTS— CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
Robert    W.    Hunt   &    Co.,    251    Kearny    St.,    San 


CONCRETE  HARDNER 

Master  Builders  Method,  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  C.  Roman,  Sharon  Bldg. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS 

Austin  Improved  Cube  Mixer.  J.  H.  Hansen  & 
Co.,  California  agents,  508  Balboa  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

CONCRETE    REINFORCEMENT 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles.  Portland  and  Seattle. 

Twisted  Bars.  Sold  by  Woods,  Huddart  & 
Gunn,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  L.  A.  Norris  Co., 
140  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Southern  California  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 

Triangle  Mesh  Fabric.  Sales  agents.  Pacific 
Building  Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  S»n 


CHURCH   INTERIORS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St.,   San    Francisco. 
Mullen  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Rausch  St., 


CHUTES— SPIRAL 

Haslett   Warehouse  Co.,  310  California  St..   San 
Francisco. 

CL.W    PRODUCTS 

W.    E.   .Mushel   Co..   502   Mission   St..   San    Fran- 
cisco. 
Gladding.    .McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg..  San   Fran- 

L"S    .-Xngeles    Pressed    Brick    Co..    Frost     Bldg.. 
Los   Angeles. 


CONCRETE  SURFACING 

"Concreta."      Sold  by   W.   P.   Fuller  Si   Co.. 


an  St..        CONTRACTORS.  GENERAL 


Hi 


E.  Parker,  251  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco, 
rrett  &  Hilp.  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

W.    Littlefield,  565    Sixteenth    St..    Oakland. 
lughton   Construction   Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,   San 


Bos  &  O'Brien,   Hearst   Bldg.,   Sa 
Larsen,    Sampson    Sc    Co.,     Crock' 

Francisco. 
J.    I).  Hannah.   142  Sanso 
Chas.   Stockholm  &  Son, 

Francisco. 
A.  D,  Collman,  110  Jessie 
tlinion    Construction    Coi 

St.,    San   Francisco. 


Francisco. 
Bldg.,    San 

t.,   San   Francisco, 
dnock  Bldg.,  San 
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ipany,    140    Townsend 


WIRE  WORK 

of  all  Descriptions 
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THEATRE    OR    SCHOOL    STAGES 

OUR   FKEK   PLANS   SAVE  YOU   MOKE   THAN    EQUIPMENT    COSTS 
We  have  equipped  959^  of  those  built  in  California 

REFERENCES— Orpheum,  Pantages  or  Empress  Theatres,  San  Francisco.  All  Turner 
&  Dalinken  Houses.  Theatres  everywhere.  L.  A.,  Lincoln  and  Manual  Arts  High.  Los 
Angeles.  Chaffee  Union  High.  Ontario  Santa  Cruz  High  School  Baliersfield  High 
School.     And   over  one  liundred  otiiers. 

FOWIIN    M.  FLAGG   SCENIC    CO.  1*38  LONG  BEACH  AVE.,  LOS  ANOELES 

arid   J.   P.    Martin  Scenic  Co. 400  PANTAGES  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ARCHITECTS'    SPECIFICATION    INDEX— Continued 


GENERAL   CiiXTK ACTORS    (Continued) 

Monson  Bros.,    1907   Bryant   St.,   San   Francisco. 

Grace  &  Bernieri,  Glaus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Geo.  W.  Boxton  &  Son,  Hearst  Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 

W.  C.  Duncan  &  Co.,  526  Sharon  Bldg.,  Sao 
Francisco. 

Knowles  &  Mathewson,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  L.  Wold  Co.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

T.  B.  Goodwin,  110  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLeran   &   Peterson,    Sharon  Bldg.,    San    Fran- 


CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

Meese  &  Gottfried,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland  and   Seattle. 

CORK  TILING,   FLOORING.   ETC. 

Be-ver  Cork  Tile.  Sold  by  W.  L.  Eaton  &  Co.. 
812  Santa  Marina  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CRUSHED   ROCK 

California   Building  Material   Company,  new  Call 

Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Niles   Sand,    Gravel    &    Rock    Co.,    Mutual    Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DAMP-PROOFING   COMPOUND 

Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Ba.\ter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

"Mauerene,"  sold  by  Imperial  Co.,  Monadnock 
Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 

"Pabco"  Damp-Proofing  Compound,  sold  by 
Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  34  First  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DOOR    HANGERS 

Pitcher   Hanger,   sold    bv    National    Lumber    Co., 

326  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Reliance    Hanger,    sold    by    Sartorius    Co.,    San 
Francisco;    D.    F.   Fryer  &   Co.,   B.    V.   Collins, 
Los     Angeles,     and     Columbia     Wire     &     Iron 
Works,   Portland,   Ore. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 

Haws  Sanitary  Fountain.  1808  Harmon  St., 
Berkeley,  and  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Los    Angeles. 

Crane  Company,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los   Angeles. 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  67  New  Montgom 
ery    St..    San    Francisco. 


DUMB   WAITERS 

Spencer   Elevator   Company,    173   Beale  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
M.    E.    Hammond,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

Butte    Engineering    Co.,    530     Folsom    St..    San 

Francisco. 
NePage.    McKenny    Co.,    589    Howard    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Newbery    Electrical    Co.,    413    Lick    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire   Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Geo.    A.    Sittman,   21    Beale    St.,    San    Francisco. 
H.    S.   Tittle,   766   Folsom   St.,    San   Francisco. 
Electrical     Construction     Company,    2822     Grove 

St.,  Oakland. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Chas.   T.   Phillips,   Pacific   Bldg.,   San    Francisco. 

ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 

The  Prometheus  Electric  Plate  Warmer  for 
residences,  clubs,  hotels,  etc.  Sold  by  M.  E. 
Hammond,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis    Elevator    Company,    Stockton    and     North 

Point,    San   Francisco. 
Spencer   Elevator   Company,    126   Beale   St.,    San 

Francisco. 

ENGINEERS 

Chas.    T.    Phillips.   Pacific    Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 
Hunter  X-  Hudson.    Rialto   Bldg.     San   Franricco 
Hampton  Electric  &  Machinery  Co..  518  Mission 
St.,   San   Francisco. 
FANS   AND   BLOWERS 

John  Ringius,  252  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FENCES— WIRE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction   Co.,  245   Market  St., 
San    Francisco. 
FIRE   ESCAPES 

Palm    Iron    &    Bridge    Works.    Sacramento. 
Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St..   San   Fran- 
Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 
Scott    Company,    243    Minna    St.,    San    Francisco 
Pacific   Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 
St.,   San    Francisco. 

FIREPROOFING   AND   PARTITIONS 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
Los     Angeles     Pressed    Brick    Co.,    Frost    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 


D.  N.   &  E.  WALTER    &    CO. 

"SINCE   I8S8" 

LINOLEUMS— CARPETS     large  stocks  carried 

Estimates  furnished  on  request 

100  STOCKTON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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BE-VER    Artistic  =  Ouiet=  Durable 

f^(\Tfl<  MADE  IN   A  WIDE   RANGE  UF  COLORS—  MuUliRATE   IN   I'RICE 

rrVr  rxT/-  W'  L-  EATON  &  CO.,  Agents 

1  ILl  JN  (jT  112  Market  St..  San  Francisco  Telephone  Garfield  372 

Ste  sami.Ii-  installation  at  The  Building  Material  Exhibit.  77  OFarrill  Stn-.  t 
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rancisco  Pioneer  \*arnish 

St.,    San    Francisco. 

e  by  \V.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 


FIXTURES— BANK.   OFFICE.   STORE,    ETC. 

Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Ilrannan  St., 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fink  &  Schindler  Co.,  218  I3th  St.,  S«n 
Francisco. 

Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  210  N.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FLOOR  TILE 

Mangrum  &  Otter,   827  Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 
W.   L.    Eaton  &  Co.,   112  Market   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

FLOOR  VARNISH 
BassHuetcr  and  S 

Works,   816   Mis' 
Fifteen  for  Floors, 

San    Francisco. 
Standard    Varnish    Works,    Chicago 

and    San    Francisco. 
R.    N.    Nason    &    Co.,    S: 

Angeles. 

FLOORS— HARDWOOD 

Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  F 
White     Bros.,     Fifth     and     Brannan     Sts.,     San 
Francisco. 

FLUMES 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  West  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

FURNACES— WARM  AIR 

Mangrum  &  Otter.  827  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Montague  Range  and  Furnace  Co..  826  Mission 
St.,   San    Francisco. 

FURNITURE— SCHOOL,   CHURCH,    ETC. 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  543  Brannan  St., 

San  Francisco. 
C.    F.   Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market   St..   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

GARAGE   EQUIPMENT 

Bowser    Gasoline    Tanks    and    Outfit.    Bowser    & 

Co..    612    Howard    St..    S.-in    Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &   Drill  Co.,   San   Francisco 
ancl    Los   Angeles. 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

The  Stanley  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  rep- 
resented in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  John   Rountrec  Co. 

GARBAGE  CHUTES 

Dradshaw   Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,    Bittmann   & 
Battee,    84    Second    St.,    San    Francisco,    sole 
agents   for   California. 
GLASS 

W.    P.    Fuller    &    Company,    all    principal    Coast 

cities. 
Fuller  &  Goepp.   34   Davis  St.,   San    Francisco. 


CAS  STEAM   RADIATORS 

Clow  Gas  Steam  Radiaturs.  F.  A.  Hamilton,  Agent, 
Crossley  Building.  San  FrancisLu. 

GRADING,   WRECKING.   ETC. 


GRANITE 

California  Granite  Co.,  Gen.  Contractors'  Ass'n. 

San    Francisco. 
Raymond  Granite  Co.,  Potrero  Ave.  and  Division 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
^^cGilvrav    Raymond    Granite    Company.    634-666 
Townsend   St.,    San    Francisco. 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 

California  Building  Material  Co.,  new  Call 
Bldg.,    San   Francisco. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand,  sold  by  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Niles  Sand,  Gravel  &  Rock  Co..  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  704  Market  St.,  San   Francisco. 

HARDWALL    PLASTER 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

HARDWARE 

Joost  Bros.,  agents  for  Russell  &  Erwin  hard- 
ware.   1053  Market  St.,   San   Francisco. 

Sargem's  Hardware,  sold  by  Bennett  Bros.,  514 
Market    St..    San    Francisco. 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER— FLOORING.  ETC. 
Parrott  &  Co.,  320  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


White 

Fran 

Strable 


cor.   Fifth   and    Br 


HEATEKS— AUTOMATIC 

Pittsburg    Water    Heater    Co..    478    Sutter    St.. 


HEATING   AND   VENTILATING 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Oti: 


Francis 

Mangrun 


&    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St..    Sai 
;o. 
".    Phillips,    Pacific    Bldg..    San    Fran 


Charles 

Cisco. 

James  &  Drucker.  450  Hayes  St..  San  Francisco. 
Illinois  Engineering  Co.,   563   Pacific   Bldg.,   San 

Francisco. 
William     F.    Wilson    Co..    328   Mason     St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Pacific    Fire    Extinguisher   Co.,    507    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Scott    Company,    243    Minna   St..    San    Franci--CM 
John     Ringius.     252    Townsend     St.     (het.     Tliird 

and    Fourth),      San    Francisco. 


MADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASSENGER  ^  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS 

INVESTIGATE  OUR  PRODUCT 

SPENCER    ELEVATOR    COMPANY 


126-128  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  664 


When  writing  to  Advcrtii 
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KEWANEE 

GARBAGE  BURNERS 

AND 

BOILERS 


YEOMANS 

BILGE  PUMPS 

EJECTORS 
HOUSE  PUMPS 


OVERHEAD 
CARRYING 

SYSTEMS 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  80  Fremont  St.,  S.F. 


ARCHITECTS-    SPECIFI 

HEATING   AND   \-ENTILATING 

Geo.  H.  Tav  Company,  Mission  St..  cor.  Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco:  Tenth  and  Harnson  Sis.. 
Oakland, 

HOLLOW   TILE   BLOCKS 

Denison  Hollow  Interlocking  Blocks.  Cannon- 
Phillips  Co.,  Forum  BIdg.,  Sacramento,  and 
the  Howard   Company,  Oakland. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,    Oakland   and    Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Frost  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles. 

HOSE 

Plant     Rubber 


CATION   INDEX— Continued 

LATHING   MATERIAL    (Continued) 

Key-Hold    Plaster    Lath    Co.,    Monadnock    Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Holloway     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-39 

Second    St.,    San    Francisco. 

LIGHT,   HEAT   AND   POWER 

Great    Western    Power    Company,    Stockton    St., 
near   Sutter,    San   Francisco. 


and     Asbestos     Works,     537-539 


HOSPITAL  FIXTURES 

J.    L.    Mott    Iron    Works,    553    Mi- 
Francisco. 

HOSPITAL  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 
Holtzer-Cabot    system,    rep 
&  Battee,  8-t  Second  St.. 

ICE  MAKING   MACHINES 
Vulcan    Iron   Works,    San   Francisco. 
Johns-Manville    Company,     San    Francisco,     Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

INGOT   IRON 

"Armco"  brand,  manufactured  by  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
Monadnock   Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

INSPECTIONS  AND  TESTS 


INSURANCE 
J.  T.   Costello  Co.,  333  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

Beach-Robinson    Co.,    239    Geary   St.,    San   Fran- 

The  Tormey  Co.,  1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

Neil  T.  Childs  Co.,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LAMP  POSTS.  ELECTROLIERS.  ETC. 
J.    L.    Mott   Iron   Works,    553    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENERS 

141     Powell     St.,     San 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

Roberts    Mfg.    Co..   663    Mission    St.,    San    Fran- 

LIME 

Henry    Cowell    Lime    &    Cement    Co.,    2    Market 
St.,    San   Francisco. 


D.  N.   &  E.  Walter  &  Co.,  O'Farrell  and  Stock- 
ton Sts..  San  Francisco. 
ParafHne  Companies,   factory  in   Oakland;  office^ 

First   St.,,   near   Market,   San   Francisco. 

LUMBER 

Dudfield  Lumber  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hooper    Lumber    Co..    Seventeenth    and    Illinois 

Sts.,    San   Francisco. 
Portland    Lumber    Co.,    16    California    St.,    Sao 


Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 

Oakland  and   Santa   Clara. 
Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  of  Third  St..  San  Francisco. 
California    Redwood    Association,    216   Pine    St., 

San   Ft 


MAIL    CHUTES 

American  Mailing  Device  Corp.,  represented  on 
Pacific  Coast  by  Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co.,  523 
Market   St.,   San   Fr, 


MANTELS 

Mangrum  &  Otter,  827-831  Mission  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MARBLE 

American  Marble  and  Mosaic  Co.,  25  Columbus 
Square.  San  Francisco. 

Joseph  Musto  Sons,  Keenan  Co.,  535  N.  Point 
St.,    San    Francisco. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Coast  branches,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  and  Tacoma. 

METAL  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

Waterhouse-Wilcox    Co.,    Inc.,    523    Market    St., 


LATHING    MATERIAL 


rials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg., 


METAL   LATH 

Hollowav     Expanded     Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St..    San    Francisco. 


NASON'S  OPAQUE  FLAT  FINISH 


R.  N.  NASON  &  CO.,  Paint  Makers 


A  FLAT. 
WASH- 
ABLE OIL  PAINT,  made  in  soft  Kalsominrtints— a  practical  article  for  WALLS,  CEILINGS.  Etc.  Eco- 
nomical and  Durable.  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  COMPANY'S  high  grade  Varnishes  and  Finishes,  made 
on    the    Pacific    Coast    to    stand    our    climatic    conditions. 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
151  Potrero  Ave.— SAN    FRANCISCO— 54  Pine  Street  LOS  anqeles 
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Clarenck  E.  Ml 


Jusi  in  B.  Kffnan   \ice-l'i 


Guiiio  J.  MisTo.Si- 


JOSEPH  MUSTO  SONS=KEENAN  CO. 


Phone   Franklin 
C>3C»S 


MARBLE 


t  '  I-  F  I  C  K  A  N  1 1  MILLS: 
535-505  North  Point  St., 
SAN   tRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ARCHITECTS'  SPECIFICATION   INDEX-Contlnuad 


MILL  WORK 

Dudfield    Lumber    Co..    Palo    Alto.    Cal. 

Pacific     Manufacturing     Company,     San     Fra-r 

CISCO,   Oakland  and   Santa   Clara. 
National    Mill   and    Lumber   Co.,    San    Francisc 

and   Oakland. 
The    Fink    &    Schindler    Co.,  218    13th    St.,  Sa 

Francisco. 

OIL  BURNERS 

American    Standard    Oil    Burner   Company.    Se> 

enth   and  Cedar  Sis..   Oakland. 
S.  T.  Johnson  Co..   1337  Mission  St.,  San  Fran^ 

Cisco. 
T.    P.    Jarvis    Crude   Oil    Burner    Co..    275    C 

necticut  St..  San  Francisco. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.   Co.,  29   Spear   St.,   San   Fr; 

G.   E.  Witt  Co.,  862  Howard  St.,  San  Francis 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

California  Artistic  Metal  and  Wire  Co.,  349 
Seventh   St.,    San    Francisco. 

Palm  Iron  &  Bridge  Works,   Sacramfpio 

C.  J.  Ilillard  Company.  Inc..  I9th  and  Minnesota 
Sis..    San    Francisco. 

Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  1247  Harrison  St., 
San    Francisco. 

Sartorius  Company.  Inc.,  15th  and  Utah  Sts.. 
San    Francisco. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  861-863  How- 
ard St.,  San   Francisco. 

OVERHEAD   CARRYING   SYSTEMS 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.. 
70-72   Fremont   St.,    San   Francisco. 

PACKING 

Plant,  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works.  San  Francisco. 
PAINT   FOR  CEMENT 

Bass-Hueter    Paint    Co.,    Mission    near    Fourth 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Fuller's   Concrela   for   Cement,   made  by   W.   P. 

Fuller   &   Co.,    San    Francisco. 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 

in     San     Francisco,     Oakland,     Los     Angeles, 

Portland,    Tacoma   and    Spokane. 


ParaRinc  Companies.  34  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Premier  Oraphite  Paint  and  Pioneer  Brand  Red 
Lead,  made  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PAINTING,  TINTING,  ETC. 
I.    R.    Kissel,    1747    Sacramento    St.,    San    Fran- 

Francisco    and      Lns 


rAINTINC.    TI.VTI.NC.    KTV.    (( ■cintiuufd) 
The  Tormey  Co..   681   Geary  St.,  San   Francisco. 
Fick  Bros.,  475  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS,  OILS.  ETC. 

The  Brininstool  Co..  Los  Angeles,  the  Haslett 
Warehouse.  310  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 

Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Mission,  near  Fourth 
St..    San    Francisco. 

Magner  Bros.,  414-424  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

K.  N.  Nason  Si  Company.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

W.    P.    Fuller  &   Co..   all   principal   Coast   cities. 

"Satinette."  Standard  Varnish  Works.  55  Ste- 
venson St..  San  Francisco. 

PANELS  AND  VENEER 

While  Bros.,  Fifth  and   Brannan  Sts..  San  Fran- 

PA\ING  BRICK 

California   Brick  Company,   Niles.   Cal. 

PIPE— VITRIFIED     SALT     GLAZED     TERRA 
COTTA 
Gladding.    McBean    &    Co..    Crocker    Bldg.,    bar 


Works,     537-539 
34  First  St..  San 


Francisco. 


PIPE    COVERINGS 

Plant     Rubber     and     .Asbestos 

Brannan   St..   San  Francisco, 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.. 

Francisco. 

PIPE    BENDING    MACHINERY 

L'.    S.    Shape  and    Pi|ic-    Bcnrling   Co 
ard    St..    San    Francisco. 

PLASTER   CONTRACTORS 

MacGruer  &  Co.,  180  Jessie  St..  Sa 

PLUMBING   CONTRACTORS 

Ale.x   Coleman.    706   Ellis   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Carl  Doell.  Twenty-second  St.,  Oakland. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company,     198     Otis     St.,     San 

Francisco. 
Scott   Co..    Inc.,   243    Minna    St.,   San    Francisco. 
Wm.   F.   Wilson  Co.,   328  Mason   St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PLUMBING   FIXTURES.    MATERIALS.    ETC. 
California    Steam    &    Plumbing    Supply    Co.,    671 

rifth   St..   San   Francisco. 
Crane    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Los    An- 
geles. 
Gilley-Schmid     Company.      198     Otis     St..      San 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  64  Sutter  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
J.    L.    Mc.rt    Iron    Works.    D.    H.    Gnlick,    selling 

agent.  553  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Haines.   Jones   S:    Cadbury    Co..   857    Folsom    St.. 


MODERN        Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

PLUMBING  '130-II44  Ridge  Avenue         Pmiladelphia 

FIXTURES 


San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 

857  Folsom  Street 


■iting   to   Advertisers   please 
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STEEL  HEATING   BOILERS 


PLUMBING    FIXTURES,    MATERIALS,    ETC. 
(('ontinued) 
Pacific     Sanitary    Manufacturing    Co.,     67     New 

Montgfimerv    St.,    San    Francisco. 
Standard   Sanitary   Mfg.    Co.,    149   Bluxome   St., 

San  Francisco. 
Wm.   F.   Wilson   Co.,   328   Mason   St.,  San  Fran 

CISCO. 

POTTERY 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,    Oakland    and    Sacramento. 

POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 
Meese  &  Gottfried.   San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Porliand,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

PUMPS 

Simonds   Machinery   Co.,    117    New    Montgomery 

St.,    San    Francisco. 
Ocean   Shore   Iron   Works,   558   Eighth   St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Rix  Compressed  Air  &  Drill  Company,  San  Fran 

Cisco  and   Lns  Angeles. 
Pacific   Pump   &    Supply   Company,    851-853    Fol 

som   St.,   San   Francisco. 
Geo.    H.    Tav    Company.    Mission    St.,    cor. 

ond.  San  Francisco:  Tenth  and  Harrison 

Oakland. 
Woodin   &   Little,    33-41    Fremont   St..    San   F 

REVERSIBLE    WINDOWS 
Hauser  Window   Company,    157   Minna   St.,    San 
Francisco. 

ROLLING  DOORS,  SHUTTERS.  PARTITIONS. 
ETC. 

C.    F.    Weber   &   Co.,    985    Market   St.,   S.   F. 

Kinnear  Steel  Rolling  Door  Co..  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co".,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wilson's  Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Waterhouse- 
Wilcox  Co.,  523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING   AND    ROOFING   MATERIALS 
Bender     Roofing     Company,     Monadnock     Bldg., 

San    Francisco. 
Niles  Sand,  Gravel  and  Rock  Co.,  Mutual  Bank 

Bldg.,  San   Francisco. 
"Malthoid"    and    "Ruheroid."    manufactured    by 
Paraffine  Companies,   Inc.,  San   Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Vulcanite   Products — Vulcanite   ornamental    roof- 
ings  and    Vulcanite    roofing   shingles,    sold    by 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  16th  and  Texas 
Sts.,   San   Francisco. 

SAFETY  TREADS 


SCENIC   PAINTING— DROP    CURTAINS,    ETC. 
The    Edwin    H.    Flagg    Scenic    Co.,    1638    Long 
Beach  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE  AND   SUPPLIES 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985   Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco; 512  S.   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 
Rucker-Fuller    Desk   Company,   677    Mission    St., 
San    Francisco. 

SHE.-VTHING   AND    SOUND    DEADENING 
Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencies 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Tacoma   and  Spokane. 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK,  SKYLIGHTS,  ETC. 
San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping    Works,     2269 
Folsom  St.,   San  Francisco. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 

Materials  Co.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
^"f  Tl'"  ^i°r^"  Shingle  Stains,  made  by  W.   P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


lia  Hydraulic  Engineering  &   Supply  Co., 
Fremont    St.,    San   Fr; 


STEEL   TANKS.   PIPE,    ETC. 

Ocean    Shore    Iron    Works,    558    Eighth    St.,    Sa 
Francisco. 

STEEL   AND   IRON— STRUCTURAL 

Central  Iron  Works,  621  Florida  St.,  San   Fran 


Golden  Gate  Iron  Works,  1541  Howard  St.,  San 

Francisco. 
Mortenson    Construction    Co.,    19th   and   Indiana 

Sts.,    San    Francisco. 

Rolling  Mills,   17th  and  M'ississippi  Sts., 


U.    S, 


Francisco, 
Iron   &    Bridge   Works,   Sacramento. 
Steel    Products    Co.,     Kialto    Bldg.,    San 


th 


Schrader   Iron   Works,   Inc.,    1247   Harrison   St, 
San   Francisco. 

Southern    California  Iron  and  Steel  Co 
and  Mateo  Sts..  Los  Angeles. 

Vulcan  Iron   Works,   San  Francisco. 

Western   Iron   Works,    141    Beale   St.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  PRESERVATIVES 

W.  P    Fuller  Co.,  all   principal  Coast  cities. 
Ihe  Farattine  Companies,  Inc.,  34  First  St.,  San 


STEEL  REINFORCING 

Pacific  Coast   Steel   Company,    Rialto   Bldg.,    San 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Fourth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  B 
Kyle,  San  Francisco  representative.  Call  Bldg 
,„„H.    Huddart   &  Gunn,   444   Market    St.,   Sao 


W 


Francisco. 

STEEL    ROLLING   DOORS 
Kinnear    S 
ing    Mat 


1    Rolling   Door   Co.,   Pacific   Build- 
Co.,   agents.   Underwood    Bldg., 


san    francisco. 
STEEL  SASH 

"Fenestra,"  solid  steel  sash,  manufactured  by 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Direct  factory  sales  office,  Foxcroft 
HIdg.,   San  Francisco. 

Springfield  steel  sash,  sold  by  Pacific  Building 
Materials  Co.,  Underwood  'Bldg.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

STEEL  WHEELBARROWS 

Champion  and  California  steel  brands,  made  by 
Western  Iron  Works.  141  Beale  St.,  San 
rrancisco. 

STONE 

California  Granite   Co.,   Gen.    Contractors'  Ass'n 

ban   rrancisco. 
'^Sa'''^F  ^    ^."""e    Company,    634    Townsend    St., 

Raymond  Granite  Company,  1  and  3  Potrero  St., 
ban    Francisco. 

-STORAGE    SYSTEMS— GASOLINE,    OIL,    ETC. 
SpF-    Bowser    &    Co.,    612    Howard    St.,    San 

STORE   FRONTS 

Fuller  &  Goepp,   34   Davis  St.,   San   Francisco. 
SUMP  AND  BILGE  PUMPS 

C3'jfo/ni|;  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.. 
70-72  Fremont  St..  San   Francisco. 

SWITCHES 

^k"""?,.  ^^^"^  ^,"'"^t!.'  ■nanufactured  and  sold 
by  W.    E.    Mushet  Co.,   502  Mission   St.,   San 
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Phone   KtARNY   2074 

iS\    PORTLAND  LUMBER  COMPANY 

A.  J.  RUSSELL.  Agent 

LUMBER 

SIMPLEX   SILOS 
SAGINAW  SPECIAL  SIIINGLKS 
Ship   Timbers,    Oil   Rigs   and 
Special  Bills  Cut  to  Order. 

16  California  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


JOHN  A.  HOOPER.  Pres.  FRANK  P.  HOOPER,  Vice-Pres.  A.  W  .  HOOPER,  Sec'y 

Hooper  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

OREGON  PINE  AND  REDWOOD 

17th  and  Illinois  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Car  shipments  to  all  Central  California  Points  Contractors'  House  Bills  solicited 

Schooner  shipments  to  Bay  and  River  landings  Phone  Market  5313 


Mill  work    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -     PALO  ALTO 

IN'O.  DUDFIELD.  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  Mill  Supt. 


POPE  &  TALBOT 

Manufacturers,  Exporters  and  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Timber,  Piles,  Spars,  etc. 

Office,  Yards  and  Planing  Mills 
859-869  THIRD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mills,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow  and   Utsalady,  Washington 

When   writlnR  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
Bittmann    &    Battee,    84    Second    St..    San    Fran- 

THEATER   AND   OPERA  CHAIRS 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,   365   Market  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, 
TILES,   MOSAICS,   MANTELS,  ETC. 

Mangrum    &    Otter,    827-831    Mission    St.,    San 
Francisco. 

TILE  FOR  FLOORING 

Holloway     E.\panded_  Metal     Company,     517-539 
Second    St 


WALL   BOARD 

"Amiwud"    Wall    Board,    manufactured    by    The 
Paraffine    Companies,    Inc.,    34    First    St.,    San 


"Liberty"  Wall  Board,  i 
Hold  Plaster  Lath  Co., 
Francisco. 

WALL  PAINT 
Nason's    Opaqui 


lanufactured    by    Key- 
148   Hooper    Si.,    San 


Flat    Finish,    manufactured    by 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,   Portland 
and  Los  Angeles. 

in-A-Cote    and    Vel -va-Cote,    manufactured    by 
the   Brininstool   Co.,   Los  Angeles. 


San 

TILE  FOR  ROOFING 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco. 
United  Materials  Co.,  Crossley  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

TILE    WALLS— INTERLOCKING 

Denison     Hollow     Interlocking     Blocks,     Forum 

Bldg.,    Sacramento. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    San    Francisco,    Los 
'Vngeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

United  Electric  Company,  Canton,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  Tuec  Cleaners,  sold  in  California 
by  San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning 
Co.,   Stockton  and  Sutter  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 

VALVES 

W.   E.    Mushet   Co..   5fl-'  Mission   St.,   San   Fran- 

Geo.  I-I.  Tay  Company.  Mission  St...  cor.  Sec- 
ond. San  Francisco;  Tenth  and  Harrison  Sts., 
Oakland. 

Crane  Radiator  Valves.,  manufactured  by  Crane 
Co,  Second  and  Brannan  Sts.,  San   Francisco. 


317   Howard   St.,   San 


>/ALVE  PACKING 

N.  H.   Cook   Belting  Co., 
Francisco. 


VARNISHES 

W.  P.   Fuller   Co.,   all   principal   Coast   cities. 
R.  N.  Nason  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

Portland   and    Seattle. 
Standard   Varnish  Works,   55   Stevenson   St. .San 

Francisco. 
S.   F.   Pioneer  Varnish  Works,   816   Mission   St., 

San   Francisco. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS,  AWNINGS,   ETC. 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Co.,  985  Market  St.,   San  Fran- 


Western   Blind  &  Screen 
Ave.,   Los  Angeles. 


2702   Long   Beach 


VENTILATOR  COWLES 

San     Francisco     Metal     Stamping    Works,    2269 
Folsom  St.,   San  Francisco. 

VITREOUS   CHINAWARE 

Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  67  New  Mont- 
gomery  St.,   San   Francisco. 

WALL  BEDS,  SEATS,  ETC. 

Marshall    &     Stearns    Co.,     1154    Phelan     Bldg., 
San    Francisco. 


W.^LL  PAPER  AND  DRAPERIES 
Beach-Robinson    Co.,   239    Geary    St., 

Cisco. 
The  Tormev  Co..  681    Geary  St.,  Sai 
Keller  &  Coyle,  233  Grant  Ave.,  Sai 

WATER  HEATERS— AUTOMATIC 
Pittsburg   Water    Heater   Co. 
Sutter   St.,    San   Francisco, 
St.,  Oakland. 


Armorite  Damp  Resisting  Paint,  made  by  W.  P. 
Fuller    &    Co..    San    Francisco. 

Imperial   Co.,   Monadnock   Bldg.,   San    Francis:  ». 

Imperial  Waterproofing,  mfrd.  by  Brooks  & 
Doerr,  Reed  Baxter,  agent.  Merchants  Na- 
tional   Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  523  Market  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Samuel  Cabot  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  agencie^ 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,    Tacoma    and    Spokane. 

WATER   SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 
Kewanee    Water    Supply    System- 


117  Ne 


nds    Ma- 
Montgomery  St., 


WHEELBARROWS— STEEL 

Western  Iron  Works,  Beale  and  Main  Sts.,  San 
Francisco. 

WHITE   ENAMEL  FINISH 

"Gold    Seal,"    manufactured    and    sold    by    Bass- 
llueter    Paint    Company.     All    principal    Coast 

&    Co., 


■Silkenwhite,"    made    by    W.    P.    Full 

San    Friincisco. 
"Satinette."    Standard    Varnish    W 


ks,    55    Ste- 


WINDOWS— REVERSIBLE,   CASEMENT,   ETC. 


Ha 


Window  Co.,   157  Mil 


St..    San    Fr 


WIRE  FABRIC 

U.    S.    Steel    Products    Co., 
Francisco. 

WIRE  FENCE 

Pacific  Fence  Construction  ' 


WOOD  MANTELS 

Fink  &   Schindler,   218    13th   St., 
Mangrum    &    Otter,  827    Mission 


Rialto    Bldg.,    Sa 


245   Market  St., 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


NEAL    T.    CHILDS     COMPANY       Phone  Sutter49J3 

68  POST  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WE  PL.\N  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  REALTY  TRACTS 
TREE   SURGERY  AND   CONSULTING    FORESTRY 


■iting-   lo    Advertip 
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VN  easy  sliding  door,  whether  it  be  in  home,  office,  or  public  building. 
Convenience.  No  Architect  can  be  at  fault  in  specifying  "Reliance"  and  " 
Hall    Bearing   Uoor   Hangers, 

RELIANCE-GRANT  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  Portland, 


Park  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York 

B.  V.  Collins Los  Antieles.  Cal, 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Tacoma.    Wash..    Great   Falls.     Mont. 


U 


^RNISHES  for  interim 

Q/U/l/l£lfB^  WHITE  ENAMEL 

naculate  finish  of  refinement. 

iSiMfflARD  AMiflSi  Work 

W'NEW  YORK        rCHICAGO       If  LONDON 


The  celebrated  VARNISHES  for  interior  and  exterior  use. 


55  Stevenson  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


COLORLESS  WATERPROOFING 


ABSOLUTELY  Colorless  and  Non- 
Siaining.  Can  be  used  over  delicate  Face 
Brick,  Terra  Cota,  1  He  or  White  Cement 
without  disfiguring,  and  remember  IT  IS 
WATERPROOF. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERTIGHT 


PACIFIC 

BUILDING   MATERIALS  Q(< 

525    MARKET  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Xif^TX   PLUMBING       ■ 
JYlV/1    1     FIXTURES     g 

Architects  and  their  clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  Showrooms.   553  555   l[ission  Wl 

bt.,   San   Francisco;    D.    H.   GULICK.   Sales  Agent.      Los  Angeles   Office,    1001  'J» 

Central  Building;  J.  R.  MAYHEW.  Sales  Agent.  Portland.  Ore..  Office.  Sher- 
lock Bldg.;  F.  T.  KANE,  Sales  Agent.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Office,  Securities  Bldg.; 
P.  C.  \V.\ACK',  Sales  Agent. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Established  1828 


i»«aBM8SBBBHai&BHS»B9iBI 


Pho 

ne  Kearny  3526 

A.  H.  Bergstrotn 
Eric  Lange 

LANGE  & 

BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(EST< 

BLISHCD    1900) 

207-210  Sharon  Bidg. 

San  Francisco 

RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Owning  and  operating  at  Knoivles,  Madera    County,  the  largest  Quarry  in  the  world 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STONE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Exclusive  Monuments  and 
Mausoleums. 

Main  Office  and   Yard  : 

Number  1  and  3  Potrero  Avenue,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

Also  at  Number  612-614  Homer  LaiigJilitt  Building,  Los  Angeles 


THE    AUSTIN   CUBE   MIXER 

The  cube  mixing  principle,  inside  breaker  rods, 
renewable  drum  plates,  and  long  lasting  quali- 
ties, combine  to  make  the  AUSTIN-CUBE 
the  most  highly  efficient  mi.xer  in  the  concrete 
mixing  service. 

AUSTIN-CUBES  are  made  in  sizes  adapted 
to  every  class  of  concrete  mixing  service. 

F.  C.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office.  Railway  Exchange.  CHICAGO 

Products  of  Municipal  Engineering  and  Contracting 

Co.  are  now  being  marketed  by  us. 

Sales  Agent  J.  H.  HANSEN  &  CO. 

BALBOA  BLDG.. San  Francisco.    Telephone  Douglas  726 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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California 
Vitrified  Brick 


stands  alone  in  its  class  among  our  Home  Industries 
and  is  the  best  Paving  Block  made  anywhere. 
It  is  used  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Berkeley,  Sausalito,  Livermore,  Saratoga, 
Calistoga'  and  other  California  Cities.  Its  use  ui- 
sures  Satisfactory  and  Permanent  Pavements. 

Investigate  NOW^Samples  Furnished 

CALIFORNIA  BRICK    COMPANY 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND   EXCHANGES 


Livermore  Pressed, 
Matt  Glazed  and 
Enameled    Brick 


in  a  variety  of  colors  including  "Mottles,"  "Ruf?, 
White,  Ivory  White,  Cream,  Grey,  Green,  Brown, 
Blue,    etc.     Designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Architects   desiring   permanent  and  unique   effects. 
Full  size  sample  sent  on  request. 

Large  Production 
Attractive  Prices 
Prompt  Deliveries 

LIVERMORE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

Plant  at  LIVERMORE.      Office,  NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND  EXCHANGES 


When   wrilins   to   A'lvertiscre   please    mcnUon    thie   mag.izine. 
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MASCO    and  VESUVIUS   High   Pressure  Packings 
COMET  and  ORINOCO   Sq.  Spiral  Packing 

FIBESTITE    and  REJOINER  Superheat  Sheet   Packing 
VESUVIUS    and  GLADIATOR  Water  and  Steata  Hose 
ROXBRO    Pneumatic  Hose  from   }^"  to'  IM" 

85*  MAGNESIA   and  AIR  CELL    Pipe  Covering 
Vesuvius  High  Temperature  Insulating  Blocks 
High  Temperature  Furnace  Cements  r 
BETSON'S    Plastic' Fire  Brick  ,' 

KLINGER    Type  Reflex  Gauge  Glakses 
SPARTAN    Internal  Boiler  Paint 


Rubber.  Balata,  Canv 


nd   Leather  Belts 


PLANT  RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  WORKS 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


FACE  BRICK 
ROOFING  TILE 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 
FIRE  BRICK 


LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

4th  FLOOR,  FROST  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


STEEL 


OPEN 
HEARTH 


BARS 


FOR  CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 


Square  Corrugated  and  Cold  Twisted,  Plain  Rounds  and  Squares 

.= — MERCHANT  STEEL—— 

Flats,  Angles,  Channels,  Rounds,  Squares,  Rivet  &  Bolt  Steel,  Structural  Shapes 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 


PHONE  SUTTER    1564 


General  Office,  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
Sales  Office.  "  "  "  " 

Sales  Office.  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
Sales  Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ROLLINQ  MILLS: 

South  San  Francisco 

Seattle.  Wash.      Portland,  Or 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL   LIME   AND  CEMENT   CO. 


PKone   Kearny  2095 


No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 


TUii  aklihtllt  axu  1::xui.\1:;i::k 


.■.-*s 


ir.       T^^. 


vV'  fs 


^^. 


GUARANTEE 


O^lb  ^igfiJion  Portlanb  Cement 


This  Certifies 


'Sour 


Sell" 


that  ih^  Ci^mettX  crititl 


0 


ed  iTi  this  shipment  will 
meet  and  exceed  all  requireni'jjiis  ot  Mand^tl  Specifications  for  Port- 
land Cement  as  adopted  by  the  United  .Stat^Go^ernment  and  by  the 
American  Society  far  Testing  Materials,  Whe  contents  of  this  car 
were  tested  before  loaduigas  well  as  duting' probess  of  manufacture, 
permanent  records  of  resulft^^WiliBr  llafai4>y  us.  ,  Protect  yourself  by 
retaining  a  sample,  as  we  wi^^Ki^^^^^onsible  for  improper  use  or 
faulty  workmanship.! 

OLp::MissiON  ,poRxt,A^f0  cement  co., 

HIEF  CHEMIST 


I  'HE  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Guarantee  Certificate  which  ac- 
-*•  companies  each  shipment  of  Old  Mission  Portland  Cement. 
"Old    Mission    is    produced    by   the    "Wet    Process" — the   modern 
approved  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 

By  the  Wet  Process  the  raw  materials  are  kept  under  perfect  con- 
trol at  all  times;  they  are  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed  and  the  result 
is  an  absolutely  sound  and  uniform  product. 

Old  Mission  Portland  Cement 
Company 


Sales    Office 


Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


San  Juan,   California 
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San-a-Cote 


(GLOSS) 


(CAN  BE  SCRUBBED) 

AN   INTERIOR    WALL    FINISH 

For  bath  rooms,  kitchens,  hospitals,  schools,  office  and 
pulilic  buildings.  Ask  dealers,  owners,  architects  and 
contractors  about  this  durable,  sanitary,  washable,  eco- 
nomical wall  covering. 

Brininstool  maljes  a  paint  for  every  purpose,  and  every  can  purposely  good 

THE  BRININSTOOL  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 

COLOR  GRINDERS  AND  PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 


Distributors  — Tl 


1174    Pllclau    Bid 


S.in    Franc 


Cal.:    Sclii 


Paim    Co., 


lal.;  Sciineiiler.  I  liappill  \-  Ic.iies,  Safianiciilo.  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt 
L.iku  (.ity.  Ulali:  Ciiffin  Paint  Co..  Ogden.  ('tali;  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  St., 
Inriland,  Ore.;  Hickox-Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Campbell  Hardware  Co.,  First  and 
M.Tclison  Sts..  Seattle.  Wash.:  Imperial  Vallev  Hardware  Co..  El  Centre.  Calexico.  Imperial.  Braw- 
lev,  Stelev:  Spokane  Hardware  Co..  Spokane.  Wash.:  Ellis  Paint  Co..  Butte.  Mont.:  Simons  Paint 
and   Paper   Cu,,    .Missula.   Cal.:    Conlincnlal    Paint    Conipanv.    .US   South    First    St..   San    lose,   Cal. 


Comfort 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

NVALL    BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


Building  for 

Goodyear  Rubber  Company. 

San  Francisco 

A,  M.  Milwain,  Architect 

Plenty  of  light  and  good 
ventilation  made  possible 
by  the  use  of 

Hauser  Reversible 
Windows 

Manufactured   and   installed    by 

Hauser  Window 
Company 

157  MINNA  STREET, 
Phone  Kearny  3706    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Cast  Iron  Entrance  aiiJ  liron^e  Door 
Lincoln  High  School.  Portland,  Orego 


SARTORIUS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND  BRONZE 

13th  and  Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  TRAYNOR  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

OCEAN  SHORE 
IRON  WORKS 

550-558  Eighth  St .  San  Francisco 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Oil  Tanks  Water  Tanks 

Pressure  Tanks    Air  Receivers 

Feed  Water  Heaters 
Hreechings  Smoke  Stacks 

Water  Pipe  Boilers 

Retorts  Digestors 

Pneumatic  Pressure  Tanks 

Ship  Tanks 

Riveted  or  Oxy-Acetylene   Welded 

Tanks 

AND   DEALERS   IN 

Boilers  Tanks 

Pumps  Engines 

Machinery  Steel  Plates 

Shapes 

Special   Attention  Given   to   Government 
and  Expert  Orders 

OceanShore  Iron  Works 

OFFICE  AND  Works 
550-558  Eighth  St..  San  Francisco 


VULCAN 
Refrigerating^ 
and  Ice  Makingf 

Machines 


Refrigerate  Cold  Storage  Rooms 
Make  Pure  Distilled  Water  Ice 
Supply  Cooled  Drinking  Water 


Manufactured  by 


VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


please    mention    thi; 
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DEPENDABLE  VARNISHES 


For  work  of  the  Highest  Quality  Fuller 
Varnishes  possess  all  the  elements  most 
desired  by  Architects. 


Paleness,  free  flowing,  beauty  of  fin- 
ish and  ability  to  withstand  rough 
wear  are  characteristics  found  in 
Fuller  Varnishes.  The  entire  line  is 
distinctive  in  quality  and  may  be  used 
with  absolute  confidence. 


FORTY  FOR  FINISHING 

Interior  work 

Forty  for  finishing  is  in- 
tended for  use  on  all 
classes  of  work  where  the 
finest  and  best  wearing 
Varnish  is  required.  Its 
marked  ability  to  with- 
stand moisture  makes  it  a 
desirable  finish  for  bath- 
rooms, kitchens,  etc. 


FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING 

interior  work 

Fifty  produces  a  dull  fin- 
ish imitating  with  accu- 
racy the  effect  of  a  rubbed 
Varnish  and  saving  the 
labor  of  rubbing. 


FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS 

High  in  gloss.      Impervious 
to  water 

There  is  no  Floor  Varnish 
made  in  which  quick-dry- 
ing and  clastic  properties 
and  durability  are  more 
effectively  combined  than 
in  Fifteen  for  Floors. 
Will  not  scratch  white  or 
mar  in  the  slightest  degree. 


IVIanufactured  by 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO 


SAN    rRANCISCO 


BRANCHES — Sacramento,  (Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  .\ngeles.  San 
Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Cal. :  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash. 


WE   ARCHITECT    AN'D    EXGINEER 


Requirements 

of  The  most  EXACTING 

ARCHITECTS  —  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 

CAN  BE  MET  AND  SUPPLIED  FROM  OUR  STOCKS  OF 

PUMPS 
PIPE  -  FITTINGS  -  VALVES 

HEATING  MATERIAL 
GEORGE   H.  TAY    COMPANY 

Mission,  corner  Second  Street,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tenth,  corner  Harrison  Street,  OAKLAND 


Pitcher  Door  Hangers 

Give  Service 

Satisfaction 


HUMPHREY  APARTMENTS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
C.  A.  MEUSSDORFFER.  Architect 

Equipped  with  PITCHER   HANGERS. 


Are 


Dependable 
Durable  and 
Economical 


No  extra  thickness  of  wall 
required.  Installed  in  5}4  inch 
partitions.  Specify  sliding  doors 
in  place  of  swinging  doors. 


Manufactured  by 


National  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company 


^Kearny 
yP    3580 


326  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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For  Carved  Work  — 


There    is    notlii 

ig   more    effective    than    \e 

niont    Marble. 

Notice   the   illustration. 

represents  one 

of  our   carvers   at   -.vork   o 

a  White  Rutlar 

d  marble  altar  panel,  whic 

was     placed     in 

the     \incentian     Conven 

Albany.    N.     Y 

.    by    the    Montague-Castl 

London    Compa 

ly. 

VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 
San  Francisco     -      Portland      -      Tacoma 


Don't  Make 
A  Bad  Crack! 

TTOLLOWAY  System  of 
■*■  -*•  vSteelcrete  Floor  Bind- 
er insures  your  Tile  Floors 
from  Cracking — We  furnish 
and  install  FLOOR  and 
WALL  TILE  of  all 
descriptions. 

Estimates  Gladly  Given 

HoUoway  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

517-39  Second  Sf. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone  Sutter  26t9 


"NO-OIL-EM"  Bearings 

for 

Star  Windmills 


2PITMANS  O 
GEARS    1^ 


Ma(3e  by 

nin  &WallingMfg.Co. 

KendallviUe,  Ind. 

■\TmrEN  equipped  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
'  '  Bearings  we  guarantee  the  STAR 
to  run  at  least  one  year  oa  one  oiling. 
Star  Windmills  with  "NO-OIL-EM" 
Bearings,  in  addition  to  the  two  pitmans, 
two  gears,  two  pinions  and  two  wrist 
pins,  and  many  other  exclusive  features, inak- 
ing  thera  the  most  durable  and  dependable 
windmill  on  the  market. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors 

853  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Califbrflia 
Redwood 

BLOCK  PAVING 

California  Red  wood  Blocks, 
dipped    in    asphaltum,    stand 
heavy  traffic  —  outlive  asphalt, 
brick  or  concrete. 
Noiseless,  dustless,  sanitary. 
Reasonable  in  first  cost  and 
have  longer  life — maintenance 
practically  nothing. 
Redwood   contains  a   natural 
preservative  —  no  artificial  pre- 
servative required. 
Resists  rot  and  fire,  permanent 
in  shape. 

Redwood  Block  Flooring  used 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Union  Iron 
Works,  Moore  &  Scott  Iron 
Works,  all  of  San  Francisco. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  full 
information. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
AS.SOCIATION 

•2i6  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


•iting-  to   Advertise 


rilK  ARCIiriKcT  AND   KNGIXEKK 


An  Efficient  Hospital  Sigfnal  Sy^em 

HOltXGV-K^ClUOt     ten'ance    Trouble     Mini- 
niizcil,  Flexibility,  Safety,   Compactness. 

Typical  Floor  Plan  of  Hospital  with  Key  to  Component  Parts: 


DESCRIPTION' 

Private  room  calling  and  resetting  station-.  4- 
way  locking  button  type — single  cord. 

Private  rocmi  calling  and  resetting  stations.  4- 
u;iy  locking  Imtton  type — doulile  cord. 


W.ird  cilling  .-nul  resetting  stalii  ns.  4-\va.v  lock- 
^~        ing   Initton   type — single   cord. 


W.aril  calling  .and  resetting  stations,  4-way  li 
*»°' —         ing   lintton    t\pe — double   cord. 


W.ill   type 
ton  type 


ing   stations.  4-w,iy   locking  liut- 


Q-      Uonie  type  corridor  lamp   stations  over  doors 


^ 


Q,"'"il'."    anmmciator   type    pilot    and    bni-zer    sta- 
tinn  in  nnrseV  duty  rcinni  and  diet  kitchen. 

Superintendent's     .•nnumei.itnr     in     office      lii]! 
tinnal ). 

Illapse<l     time      recorder     in     superintendent': 
office  (  optional ). 


LANE  HOSPITAL 

SAN  FRANCISC:0 

Bakeuell  6"  Broun, 

ArfhiUrls 

Iliinler  &r  Hudson, 

Eltctricai  Etigitierrs 

Piicific   Fire  Exliii- 
qiiisher   Company, 

h.lrrlrital  Colilruilnrs 
Kquipped   with 

HoltzerCabot 
Signal  System 


BITTMANN   &  BATTEE,  Agents 


84  SECOND  .STREKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone   Douglas  440S 
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The  TUEC  Vacuum 
System 
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IN  its  Simplicity  and  Freedom  from  complications  the  Tuec 
is  conceded  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  avixiliary  govern- 
ing devices,  vacuum  control,  valves,  chain  drives,  wet  tanks, 
water  or  oil  seals,  gears  or  pistons  are  used.  The  principle  of 
the  Tuec  is  such  that  the  vacuum  is  constant  under  all  con- 
ditions whether  no  load  or  inW  load. 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO  TORONTO,  CANADA 

CALIFOR.\I.-\  DISTRIBUTORS 

San  Francisco  Compressed  Air  Cleaning  Company 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

BARKER  BROS. 

724-38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

When   writing-  lo  Advertisers   please   mention    this   magazine. 
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JOOST  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1053  Market  St.,  Telephone  Market  891 
San  Francisco  Agents 

RUSSWIN 

Builders   Hardware 

A  large  assortment 

of  the  most  up  to  date  Lines 

always  on  hand. 


Our  Motto: 

Quality  and  Service 


Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 


A  Soft  Brillia 
Siding  and  Si 
Bright  and  Clei 
and  as  Lasting  i 


'or  Shingles, 
odwork.  As 
Whitewash, 


llnu^r  at   Curnu'iM-on-Hudsoti. 
Virginia  White.    Rogers  &  Zogi 


Architects  and  others  have 
Irieti  for  years  to  get  a  paint  that 
would  give  the  same  beautiful,  bril- 
liant white  as  new  whitewash,  and 
would  also  be  durable  and  clean 
and  not  rub  off  like  whitewash. 
But  paint  was  always  "painty"  —  hard,  cold  and  heavy.  Old  Virginia  White  is  a 
shingle-stain  compound  that  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is  as  clean,  cool  and  brilliant 
as  fresh  whitewash,  and  as  lasting  as  paint;  but  it  is  not  messy  like  whitewash,  nor 
painty  like  paint,  although  it  costs  less  and  goes  farther  than  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Shingle  and  Circular  showing  other  fine  houses 
finished  uith  Old  Virginia  White 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  "Quilt."  Mortar  Colors, 
Dampproofing,  Watcrproofings,  Conserve  Wood  Preservative,  etc. 

Pacific  Bulldinc  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco  S.  W.  R.  Oally.  Seattle 

Mathews  Paint  Company,  Los  Anieles  Tlmms.  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 


When   writinK 
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We  GOLD  MEDAL 

MAIL  CHUTE 

I 

'         INSTALLED    LV 

THE   NEW 

SAN     FRANCISCO 

CITY  HALL 

AND  THE 

WHITE    MARBLE, 

MERRITT 

BUILDING. 

LOS   ANGELES 

1 
1 

E 

I,      1 

Given     highest 
award   at    Panama- 
Pacific    Interna- 
tional      Exposition. 
1915. 

Waferhouse-WilcoxCo. 

California 
Representatives 

523  Market  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

331  [.  4111  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES 

F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO. 
Seattle 

Agents  for  Washington 

ArnericanMailing 

Device 

■ 

^^1 

LIBERTY 

WALL  BOARD 

MANUPACTUflED    BW 

KEY-HOLD  PLASTER  UTH  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  AMERICA 
BY  AMERICANS 

A  Wall  Board  for  Government  Housing. 
A  Fibered  Gypsum  Plaster  that  will  not 
Shrink,  Swell,  Warp  or  Buckle. 

Factory,  148   Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Market  5767. 

Sales  Office: 

Monadnock  Buildinft.     S.^N  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  5889 


CALIFORNIA    FRUIT    BUILDING.    SACRAMENTO 

CHARLES  S.   KAISER,  Architect 

This  building  is  Waterproofed  and  Coated 

with 

Mauerene 
Likwid  Sement 
THE  IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

717-719  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter  1341  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co. 

BURLINGTON    VT.  985  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


to   Advertisers   plea 
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f  CRANE 
CAST    IRON 
BRASS 
CAST   STEEL 
FERROSTEEL 


FLANGED   FITTINGS 

lor  Hanged  ri'.liiiKS  lor  low  prcssme. 
standard,  extra  heavy,  hydraulic,  s-u 
pcrhcated  and  extreme  hydraulic  pres- 
sures, ranging  in  size  from  one-inch 
to  sixty-inch,  and  for  working  pres- 
sures from  fifty  pounds  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  low  pressure, 
standard  and  extra  heavy  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  the  1915  .^iiicriVciri 
Standard. 

Castings  for  special  fittings  also  may 
be  made  at  a  minimum  expense  owing 
to  our  large  equipment  of  special  pat- 
terns which  may  be  altercl  at  vevy  I.nv 
cosl. 

CRANE   CO. 

4Lg^  PIUMBING  SUPPLIES        jmy 

^H       ,^N<       2nd  and  Bran-  .^^^Hil 

^^k^^k^   nanSts..  SAN         ,^^^^B|f 
^^■^^^^   FRANCISCO,     ^^^^^■■l 

^K^^^^  3-)8  9tli  Street   ^^^^^^r^; 


CAllfORNIA  STEAM  & 
PIUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

Distributors  for 

The  Kelly  &  Jones  Co. 
Valves  and  Fittings 

Byers      Genuine 
Wrought   Iron    Pipe 

Republic    Steel  Pipe 

Complete     Line     of 
Plumbing   Supplies 

Large  and  complete  stocks 
for  Prompt  delivery. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

<)71-679   FIFTH   STREET 

corner  Bluxome 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  7M 


VENTILATOR   COWLS 

D.e  Pressed  Galvanized  Ventilator 
Cowls  —  Manufactured  to  meet  U.  S. 

Government  Standards 

.\  Modern  Plant  equipped  for  Heavy 

cir  Light  Marine  ^Ietal  Work 

S.fJtTAL  STAMPING  WORKS 

THEOPHILF,    LAHAVE 

2259  Folsom  St.  S.in  Francico 


FORUM  BUILDING.  SACRAMENTO.  CAl., 
R.  .■\.  Herold.  .\rchitecl 

The  above  is  a  Progress  Picture  of  the 
Four  Story  addition  to  Sacramento's  l-arg- 
est  Office  Building.  Now  Completed. 

STRUCTURAL  .STEEL  FABRI- 
C.\TEl)  AND    ERECTED  BY 

The  Palm  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works 

(Incorporated) 

15th  and  R.  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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CALIFORNIA  Artistic  metal  &.  wire  co. 

«K  J.  T.  MCCORMICK.  PRESIDENT  ^ 

?k  .  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  AND   BRONZE  jP 

!>     349-365   SEVENTH   ST.        SAN   FRANCISCO     / 


' 


MORTENSON  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres,        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    19TH   AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

•  honc:     Mission  E033  SAN   FRANCISCO.   CaL 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND   FINISH 

861-863   HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  KNOWLES 


R.   H.  MATHEWSON 


KNOWLES  &  MATHEWSON 

contractors   and   ENGINEERS 


Fireproof  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction 


442    Call    Bldg.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Sutter  4712 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  IRON  WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

1541=1549  HOWARD  STREET,  BETWEEN  11th  AND  12th  STREETS 
Tel.  Market  S44S  San  Francisco 


Telephone  Mission  58 


A.  A.  Devoto,  President 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


STRUCTURAL   STEEL 


Office  2050  BRYANT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


John  Ringius  Company,  Inc.     "*'*"^*""«^''^  °^ 

Multivane  Volume  Fans  and  Steel  Plate  Blowers  made  to  order.  MCCt  Metal  rrOQUCtS 

any  size,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  in  Theatres,  _  ,     „, 

Schools,  Public  Buildings.  Etc.  T  ans  aoQ  Diowers 

252  Townsend  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  phone  Garfield  iios 


SCHRADER  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  CONTRACTORS 

Fire  Escapes,  Waterproof  Trap  Doors,  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

1247-1249  H.^RRISON  STREET  S.'iN  FRANCISCO.  C.\L. 


.  Sth  and  9th 


Telephone  Market  337 


1-:  ARLinTi:cT  and  i:n(,ini-.ii< 


p.  Noble.  Pres. 

E.  B.  Noble.  Vice-Pr. 

A.  E.  Wilkins.  Secy 


licam,  AnEic,  Channels,  nnd    Univc 
.Will  Plalvs  fur  itnniediate  ship- 
ment from  stuck 


f  ariftr  aoUing  Mill  (En. 


SUPPLIERS    OF 


FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  Forgings, 
Bolts,  Rivets,  Frogs,  Switches,  Cast  Iron  Castings 

General  Office  and  Works 

17th  and  MISSISSIPPI  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Market  215 


W.  B.  MORRIS.  President  H.  M.  WRIGHT.  Vice-President  L.  J.  GATES,  Secretary 

Western  Iron  Works 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  and 
STEEL  CONTRACTORS 


Gas  Holders,  Vault  Linings,  Jails,  Fire  Escapes,  Beams,  Channels,  Angles 
and  Steel  Wheelbarrows  Carried  in  Stock 


I32lu8  MAIN  STREET     SAN   fRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Three  Inch  Capacity 
Pipe  Bending  Machine 

INTEGRAL     MOTOR  DRIVEN 

(Ine  of  this    model   at  the    Moore    Shipbuilding 
Plant.  Oakland;  for  use  on  Uncle  Sam's  Tankers. 

OTHER  SIZES  .-XS  ORDERED 

U.  S.  Shape  &  Pipe  Bending  Co. 

31S   HOWARD  STREET 

tijL^^jvr 

W'^m  ^r-^  *-^ 

9^^ 

Pbone    Sutler    2145                       SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Cast  Iron  Stairs  and  Store  Fronts 

DanK  and  Office  Railings.  Elevator  Enclosures 
and   Fire   Escapes 

Steel  Windows  in  the   Hallidle  building,  San  Francisco,  installed  by  us. 

C.  J.  HILLARD  CO.,  Inc. 

Nineteenth   and   Minnesota  Streets 
Telephone,  Mission  1763  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


When  writinK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine 
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Specify 

"PITTSBURG" 

and  assure  your  client  a  dependable 
Automatic  Water  Heater 

VARIETYOF    SIZESIN    STOCK 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 

478  Sutter  Street  402  15th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND 


OIR  STOtK  OJ    I'l  MI'S   I  OK  Ii>  ERY   SERVICE  AND  VSE 
For   Irrigation — Power,    Belt    Eleetricitv     An     Vaeiium.    Ship,    Spray,    Wine.    Oil,    Mines,    Steam. 
Water  Worlds,  Wind  Mills,  Road  Spnnkhni:    Rims    Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds 
Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.     W.  4  L.  Pneumatir  Water  .Supply  Systems,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass 
Goods,  Tajiks,  Gasoline  Enfr  ne« 
WOWniN   &   LITTLE,   PUMP   HOUSE,   .1.3   TO   41    FREMONT   STREET,    S.\N   FRANCISCO.   CAL. 


AMERICAN  BALL  VALVES 

"Durable  —  therefore,  Ecoiicmical"  —  Stands  the  Severest 
Tests  —  Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Arehitects  and  Engineers  of 
the   Country,     It    is' A  PERFECT    BALL-CLOSING  VALVE. 


W/FMushetCq 


Phone  Sutter  4797 


502  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CjI. 


■VTggjrfi 


GLASS 


With  this  equipment  we  are  able 
unexcelled  service.  Let  us  figure  your 


GLASS 


Phone 
Garfield  737 


FULLER      &     GOEPP      34  Davis  S.reer 
■'-^■*-   -^        San   Francisio 


When    writing-   to   Advertis 
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STEAM  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

FOR    COMMEkClAL    AND     PUBLIC     UUILDINGS 


FURNACE  HEATING 

FOR  THE   HOMF 


MANGRUM  &  OTTER,  Inc. 

hone  Kcarnv  iiss  827=831  Mission  St.,  San  Francis 


YOU  SHOULD  WORRY-about  the 

hi.uh  cost  of  fuel.     BURN  OIL. 

JOHNSON'S  ROTARY  CRUDE  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  installed  in  any  BOILER  or  FURNACE 
At  Very  Reasonable  Cost  under   Guarantee  to 

Save  ^2  of  Your  Fuel  Costs. 

.Also   Gives  .More  Satisfactory  Results.      Simple  to  Operate  — 
.\utoniatic  —  Safe.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  Oil  Burner. 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO.  I'^^r^^^rscTc.^. 


JRNER    IN    OPERATION 

Phone  Market  2739 


THE    RAY    OIL    BURNING    SYSTEM - 

LATEST   MODEL 

Iniprovemcnts :  Enclosed  motors,  dust,  oil 
and  water  proof;  oil-cooled  motor  runs  75  per 
cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  Only  one 
place  to  lubricate  for  entire  machine,  and  many 
more  exclusive   features.     Send   for  catalogue. 

W.   S.   RAY   MFG.   CO. 

29  SPEAR   STREET.   SAN   FKANCISCO 

Phone   Kearny   199 
Works,  Bosworth.  Milton  &  Rousseau,  S.  P. 
R.  R.,    San  Francisco.      Phone    Mission  6022 


OIL     BURNERS 

VACUUM  PLANTS 
ICE  MACHINES 


With  aJARVIS  Guarant.e  Your  Troubles  Are  Ovc 

Home  Manufactur: — Everythlns  but  the  motors 

T.  P.  JARVIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Phone  Market  3397  275  Connecticut  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


itinK  to  Advertisers  pie 
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Pump  Governors 

(Jii  Burner  Governors 
Reducing  Valves 
Safety  Valves 
Oil  Valves 

Blowoff  Valves 
Boiler  Feed  Wate 
Regulators 


Oil  Pumping  Sets 

Little  Giant  Improved 
Oil  Burners 
Duplex  Oil  Pumps 
Rotary  Oil  Pumps 
Oil  Heaters 
Draft  Gauges 
Boiler  Feed  Pumps 


G.E.WITT  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
862-864  HOWARD  ST.  Phone  Douglas  4404  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NILES  SAND  GRAVEL  &  ROCK  CO. 

Gravel  Beds  and  Plant,   Niles,  California 

OFFICE 

704  MARKET   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Douglas  182 


A.  F.  EDWARDS,  President  J.  A.  MACKENZIE  CHAS.  F.  EISELE  I  A«t    Manai^r.. 

J.  M.  FABBRIS.  Vice-President  Secretary  J.  RUBIOLO  ^  wssi.   managers 

AMERICAN 
MARBLE  &  MOSAIC  CO. 

25-29  Columbia  Square,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  5070 
Factory  on  Canal,  South  San  Francisco      Telephone  South  San  Francisco  161 


EVERUASTIING   BLOW=OFR  VALVE 

ALSO 

"WHITE  STAR"  Valves 

Peerless    "Rainbow"  Sheet  and 
Piston  Packings        Sole  Agents 

I  GENERAL   MACHINERY    & 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

39-51  Stevenson  Street, 

San  Francisco 

Telephone 
I  Private  Exchangel  Sutter  6750 
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OPKN-AIK  TIIEATKK  AT  LAZIENSKI 
GARDENA.  \V  A  R  S  A  W.  POLAND 
A  suggested  type  of  War  Memorial  which 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  fitting 
embellishment  anrl  civic  usefuhiess. 
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The  War  Memorial  —  Shall  We  Make  It  Something 
Worth  While? 

By    CHARLES    II.    CllEXEV 

A  GREAT  pr<)1)Ieni  confronts 
everv  community  of  the  coun- 
try. .\rcliitects,  scul])tor--, 
lan(lsca])e  architects,  city  i>lanners 
are  bein"'  called  in  by  civic  conunit- 
tees :  money  is  beini;'  subscribed 
with  a  lavish  hand  that  the  nation's 
dead  and  wounded  may  be  honored 
and  the  great  victory  of  humanit_\- 
tittinn^ly  commemorated. 

The  form  that  these  mnnuments 
shall  take  is  now  everywhere  heinsj; 
discussed  anil  it  seems  our  duty  to 
keep  clearly  before  these  commit- 
tees and  the  public  an  understand- 
inij  of  the  fact  that  these  monu- 
ments may  be  made  as  peri)etual  a 
liviiifj  force  and  value  to  future 
i^enerations.  as  the  tjreat  princii)les 

LIBERTY  TEMPLE.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  ;^.,,j^.,,   ]gj,  ^,g  j,,  victory. 

There  seems  to  be  a  i,a'neral  demand  that  the  lar^e  sums  to  be  e.xiiended 
-hall  s^o  into  somethins.;-  that  will  be  useful  to  the  community,  rather  than 
into  the  dead  monuments  of  .granite  and  bronze,  such  as  cluttered  the  coun- 
try after  the  civil  war.  and  not  only  meant  little  after  that  sjeneratinn  was 
,eone.  but  were  often  of  such  poor  ins])irational  or  artistic  appeal  as  to  become 
an  incubus  to  the  community  ])ossessini^  them. 
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THE  COMMl"XITV  ni)fSK 
AT  .MANHATT  \X.  KANSAS 
It  was  built  jointly  by  the  city, 
tlie  Rotary  Chib  and  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  It  \vi:i 
serve  as  a  W,.  C.  C.  S.  center 
for  entertainment  of  soldier^ 
until  the  army  is  demobilized: 
then  it  will  become  a  social 
and  recreational  center  for  tin 
I>coi)le   of   Manhattan. 


N^^-^^^ 


^mssmm^s&ism 


PLAN  OF  THE  COMMUNITV 
HOUSE  AT  CAMP  CCSTEK 
This  is  typical  of  the  tendency 
to  throw  together  as  many  of 
the  rooms  as  possible,  so  that 
the  entire  building  will  have 
the  character  of  a  KJKantic  liv- 
inR-room    and    nieetinK-place. 


).\I.ML  X1T1     IIDISE.    CAMP    SHKKMAX, 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 
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Liberty  liiiiUlings.  cnninuinity  centers,  victory  Ixmlevards.  menicirial 
hijjlnvays.  coinniemorative  h()si)itals  and  similar  constrnctiv  ely  usetul  un- 
ilcrtakinjjs  are  sujJi'gested  as  more  approjiriate  substitutes  by  foremo>t  citi- 
;<ens.  ne\vspai)ers,  and  interested  organizations  from  Cleveland  Vi  San 
I-"rancisco  and  from  I'ortland  to  Atlanta. 

Will  the  architects,  and  sculjitors  particnlarl}  .  of  tliis  counti_\  realize 
ilieir  liighest  civic  duty,  and  lielp  their  res])ectivc  communities  to  make  the 
best  use  of  these  funds  so  sincerely  contributed?  We  believe  they  will  not 
only  do  that  but  will  also  take  the  lead  in  s<i  directing  ])ul)lic  attention. 

In  practically  every  cmnjirehensive  city  planning  project  in  this  c  'untr} 
the  civic  center  has  been  a  feature.  This  in  a  sense  gave  a  physical  center 
to  the  city's  aspirations  for  civic  betterment  of  all  sorts.  Here  in  one  grouj) 
would  be  found  the  city  hall,  the  postoffice.  the  public  library  and  in  souie 
larger  cities  an  auditorium  and  art  galler}-.  Hut  very  seldom  have  these 
civic  centers  been  made  to  function  also  as  true  community  centers — that 
is,  as  places  to  which  the  peo])le  would  come  for  dances.  semi-])ublic  meet- 
ings, etc..  and  places  where  the  civic  agencies  such  as  the  lietterment  ("om- 
missions.  the  local  Red  Crtiss,  etc..  could  have  their  headf|uarters.  In  the 
possibility  of  bringing  this  phase  of  community  life  to  the  civic  center  there 
is  a  new  ciiance  for  city  ])lanning  to  prove  its  usefulness. 

When  the  war  started  many  people  thought  that  such  jirojects  wnnld 
be  lost  sight  of  until  peace  came.  On  the  contrary  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  many  such  movements  in  unexpected  ways.  The  Community 
House  idea,  particularly,  has  gained  greatly  through  the  activities  of  War 
l."amp  Community  .Service.  This  organization  was  created  to  |)rovi(le  vvliole- 
soiiic  recreation  and  comfort  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  towns  adjacent  to 
the  army  cantonments  and  army  and  navy  posts.  It  has  organizers  and 
re])resentatives  in  more  than  three  hundred  cities,  and  has  stimulated  enter- 
tainment work  for  men  in  uniform  in  more  than  si.x  hundred  cities. 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  acted  as  the  lea\en  in  arousing 
civilian  responsibility  to  meet  the  emergency  created  by  the  proximity  of 
the  cam|)s.  It  has  brought  into  each  camp  community  trained  social 
workers  who  enlist  the  interest  and  active  co-o]ieration  of  the  townsijeople. 
The  local  organization  usually  brings  together  rejiresentatives  from  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Chamber  oi  Commerce,  the  most  active  churches  in  the 
city,  the  leading  woman's  club,  and  any  other  body  which  seems  especially 
fitted  to  co-o]:)erate.  This  organization  in  turn  apjxiints  committees  made 
u|)  of  men  or  women,  or  both,  to  mobilize  every  facility  the  community 
afifords  for  the  comfort,  pleasure  or  welfare  of  soldier  and  sailor  guests. 
( )ne  of  its  first  tasks  is  to  secure  the  opening  of  at  least  one  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  club,  where  men  in  uniform  can  lounge,  read  or  write,  i)Iay  games, 
iibtain  soft  drinks,  dancing,  bathing  and  shaving  facilities,  etc. 

It  is  not  a  far  step  from  such  a  club,  which  is  really  a  center  for  social 
and  recreational  life  of  soldiers  and  their  friends,  to  the  similar  social  and 
recreational  center  for  all  of  the  ])eoi)le  in  the  comnnmity.  Some  of  these 
clubs  have  indeed  turned  out  to  be  in  fact  community  centers.  When  the 
camp  is  at  a  distance  from  the  nearest  city  these  clubs  may  be  like  the 
Community  House  at  Camp  Sherman.  Chillicothe.  ( )hio.  This  has  an  im- 
mense central  lounging  room,  while  in  one  wing  is  a  restaurant  and  in 
another  wing  a  theatre  with  auditorium  and  stage.  There  arc  also  the  usual 
administrative  offices,  cigar  stand,  news  stand,  kitchens,  etc.  To  this  center 
come  most  of  the  relatives  and   friends  who   wish   to  meet  soldiers   in   the 
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camp.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  dormitory  buildings 
adjoin  the  main  Community  House.  The  rooms  in  these  are  rented  to  visit- 
ing friends  of  the  men  in  camp  who  desire  to  stay  more  than  a  single  day. 

A  Community  House  which  is  more  typical  of  what  will  doubtless  come 
after  the  war  is  that  at  Manhattan.  Kansas.  Here  a  brick  building  was 
erected  through  the  joint  efforts  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the 
district  Rotary  Clubs,  which  contributed  $16,000  to  building  and  furnish- 
ings, and  the  city,  which,  though  only  7..^00  in  population,  bonded  itself  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  neces.sary  funds.  This 
building  will  be  used  primarily  as  a  soldiers'  club  during  the  balance  of  the 
war  period  and  will  be  run  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  organiza- 
tion. ^^'hen  peace  comes,  it  will  revert  to  the  city  of  Manhattan  and  will 
be  used  exclusively  as  a  community  center.  Already  a  great  many  com- 
munity social  functions  and  semi-public  meetings  are  being  held  there.  It 
has  been  called  appropriately  "Club  House  of  Democracy."  It  is.  indeed,  a 
common  meeting-place  for  all  the  residents  of  the  city. 

As  a  type  of  memorial  peculiarly  valuable  to  a  city,  though  built  before 
the  war.  the  Community  House  at  La  Jolla.  near  San  Diego,  California, 
might  well  be  duplicated  with  ])rofit  in  many  places.  Erected  at  a  cost  of 
$42,000  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style  typical  of  Southern  California,  this 
building  contains  a  little  theatre  seating  350  people  for  meetings,  with  a 
stage  suitable  for  real  dramatic  productions,  among  which  were  recently 
included  "The  Doll's  House"  and  similar  plays.  There  are  also  facilities 
for  almost  every  activity  of  the  community,  including  library,  reading 
rooms,  billiard  rooms,  showers  and  lockers  for  both  men  and  women, 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  club  rooms,  dressing  roomis  and  first  aid  rooms. 
.Adjoining  the  building  is  a  completely  equipped  playground,  which  cost 
$32,000  equipped,  containing  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for  bovs  and  one  for 
girls,  slides,  swings,  wading  pool,  ball  courts,  baseball  diamond,  tennis 
courts,  etc..  the  latter  of  which  are  used  for  dancing  two  nights  a  week  with 
an  average  attendance  during  war  times  of  500  couples. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  has  stimulated  several  other  communi- 
ties to  start  building  similar  centers,  and  the  idea  is  spreading  throughout 
the  country.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  such 
buildings  will  be  erected  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  war.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  hereafter  no  city  planning  scheme  will  be  comjilete  with- 
out provision  for  such  a  social  center. 

The  proposed  perpetuation  in  enduring  form  of  the  Liberty  Temple  in 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  of  similar  buildings,  seems  possiblv  more  appropriate 
than  any  other  of  the  memorial  suggestions  offered.  The  Libertv  Loan 
organizations  in  every  city  of  the  country  have  perfected  such  marvelously 
successful  working  committees,  the  women's  committees  for  A\'ar  Savings 
Stamps  drives  and  the  other  groups  working  for  community  camp  service, 
etc..  have  built  up  something  that  is  infinitely  precious,  something  we  can- 
not afford  to  allow  to  become  disorganized  and  which  is  now  just  as  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  development  of  the  home  community  in  peace  times. 

What  could  be  more  useful,  more  permanently  valuable  and  at  the  same 
time  more  appropriately  commemorative  of  our  war  sacrifices  and  efforts, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  the  building  of  such  a  permanent  Liberty 
Temple,  not  only  in  Portland,  but  in  other  large  cities?  P.uilt  in  enduring 
materials,  enriched  in  decoration  and  design,  with  a  few  conveniences  added, 
It  could,  at  no  great  cost,  be  a  permanent  downtown  center  for  all  civic 
drives.      Its    open    room    or    auditorium    could    easily    be    made    also    a    little 
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'lieatre  tor  intimate  plays,  clianiljcr  nnisic,  cdiniminity  clmrus  work,  civic 
cninniittce  meetinjjs  and  the  like. 

Similar  itieas  seem  t(i  be  in  mind  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  II.  S. 
IJuttenheim,  etlitor  of  the  ".American  City  Magazine."  recently  nia<Ie  the 
followinjj  supjjestions : 

"The  erection  of  mere  monuments  or  statues  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
.irreat  debt  which  the  .\merican  |)cople  owe  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
j:;ivinfj  all  they  ha\e  for  the  cause  of  Democracy,  would  be  an  entirely  in- 
adequate tribute  to  a  g-lorious  sacrifice.  To  help  the  livins.^  while  coni- 
memoratiiifj'  the  dead  is  the  purpose  of  the  jilan  to  build  in  every  community. 
after  the  war.  a  neighl)orhood  house  to  be  known  as  a  Liberty  Buildinji'  and 
to  be  used  as  a  center  of  public  service,  fellowship  and  recreation  for  all  the 
people,  tiius  symbolizin<;  the  Democracy  for  which  their  fellow  townsmen 
shall  have  fought. 

".N'ow  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work  which  will  make  this  ideal  a  reality. 
There  is  money  to  be  pledged,  there  are  designs  to  be  drawn  and  building 
sites  to  be  secured,  and  organizations  must  be  formed  for  the  administration 
of  the  community  buildings.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  can  be  made 
of  help  in  the  period  of  labor  adjustment  which  will  follow  the  war.  The 
experience  of  civic  and  commercial  bodies  and  war  service  organizations 
during  the  war  will  be  of  aid  in  financing  and  administering  the  buildings. 
The  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  all  the  ])et)ple  can  find  expression  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  these  new  homes  for  Democracy." 

Other  respected  civic  authorities  strongl\-  fall  ui  with  this  idea,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  my  Ixiyhood  every  village  had  its  "liberty  pole'  on  which  its  flag  was 
raised.  I  think  those  poles  were  set  up  all  over  this  country  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  were  called  "liberty  poles"  to  commemorate  our  in- 
de|)endence.  The  name  served  a  good  pur])ose.  The  establishment  of 
'Liberty  lUiildings'  as  community  houses  throughout  the  C(iuntry  will  serve 
a  splendid  social  ])urpose.  and  the  name  is  most  fitting."  Lawson  I'urdy. 
President.  National  .Municipal  League. 

""The  idea  of  ])romoting  the  erection  all  over  tiie  land  of  community 
buildings  to  be  known  by  some  name  which  will  associate  them  with  a 
memtirial  thougiit  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  excellent,  patriotic  and  timeh' 
thing  now  to  pro|)ose.  Xo  monument.  I  believe,  could  be  devised  which 
would  serve  as  a  memorial  so  well,  while  at  the  same  time  very  greatlv  ad- 
vantaging the  community  spirit,  the  community  service  and  the  community 
solidarity  upon  which  our  prosecution  of  the  great  war  now  depends  and 
upon  which  our  prosecution  of  after-war  pros])erity  must  depend." 
J.  Horace  McFarland.  ['resident,  .American  Civic  .\ssociation. 

The  general  ado])tion  of  this  i)roposal  would  solve  a  problem  about 
which  some  of  us  lia\e  worried  considerably:  That  is.  how  to  a\'oid  the 
building  of  hundreds  of  such  distressing  and  tenth-rate  monuments  as  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War.  This  would  also  ])rovide  a  lixing  memorial  to  each 
commimity's  soldiers,  which  would  be  both  dignified  and  useful  to  genera- 
tions to  come.  This  suggestion  also  seems  to  provide  a  method  of  financing 
the  erection  of  Community  Houses  in  nianv  cities.  Immense  sums  of 
money  will  be  raised  for  memorials  during  the  next  few  years,  and  it  would 
be  a  blessing  if  this  could  be  diverted  to  some  constructive  use. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  Cdmmunity  House  as  a  center  of  local  recrea- 
tional and  social  life,  and  as  a  focal  point  for  all  sorts  of  betterment  projects, 
are  unlimited.  Naturally  such  organizations  as  the  local  Red  Cross,  local 
center  of  the  I'orum  movement,  the  recreation  and  i)lav-ground  commission. 
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WAhlXi;    I'(_)(JL.   LA  JULLA   PLAYGROUND 
Irving  J.    (-.ill   and    Louis    T.    GiU.   Architects. 


HPEKXISUKS   KKSIDLXCE.    LA  JOLLA.  CALIFC)U.\IA 
Irving   J,    Gill    and    Louis    J.    Gill,    .\rchittcts. 
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LA  JOLLA     PLAYGROV/ND 

IRVING  J.   GIL.L 
LOVIS  J    &1LU 
ARCt-IITtCTS 
SAM   DItGO,  CAL. 


LOMMIXITV   HOUSE.    LA  JOLLA    PLAVC.KorXI 
Lving  J.   Gill   aiul    Louis   J.    Gill.    Aichiticls. 
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living    I.    (;ill    anil    L..nis    .1.    Gill,    .\iciiil.il-. 
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the  charity  commission  and  other  conininnity  associations,  would  have  their 
headquarters  in  the  building.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
some  special  committee  of  well-known  people  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
munity House,  similar  to  the  central  committee  which  has  charge  of  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  work  for  soldiers  in  hundreds  of  American  cities 
now.  At  present  these  are  organized  by  a  representative  of  War  Camp 
Communitv  Service,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  after  the  war  there  will  be 
a  similar  oVganization  which  will  put  trained  workers  in  the  field  for  com- 
munitv work  instead  of  merely  activities  for  men  in  uniform.  This  larger 
central  committee  could  have  sub-commattees  on  community  dances  and 
similar  social  affairs.  This  work  should  be  extended  so  that  the  Community 
House  will  be  a  center  also  for  the  arts.  For  instance,  the  office  of  the 
communitv  sing  leader  should  be  here,  and  each  Community  House  should 
contain  a  "completely  equipped  theatre,  (not  the  sort  that  architects  have 
been  putting  into  school  houses  all  over  the  country,  but  with  stages 
equipped  under  expert  advice  as  to  what  the  new  arts  of  the  theatre  demand 
in  the  way  of  lighting,  stage  space,  etc.).  There  should  also  be  a  gallery 
built  into  the  Community  House,  in  each  city  which  is  too  small  to  have  a 
separate  art  gallery.  Perhaps  some  of  the  rooms  which  are  used  for  social 
purposes  could  be  so  designed  that  their  walls  could  be  utilized  for  exhibi- 
tion space.  This  would  avoid  the  expense  of  separate  exhibition  rooms. 
To  such  galleries  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  The  Art  Alliance  and 
other  organizations  would  gladly  send  three  or  four  traveling  exhibits  each 
j'ear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  department  of  community  interest,  in  social  life 
or  economics,  recreation,  or  the  arts,  which  could  not  profitably  be  centered 
at  this  one  point.  In  other  words,  this  Community  House  should  be  a  clear- 
ing-house for  the  community  life  of  the  city. 

Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  said  that  the  re- 
turning soldiers  must  be  brought  back  to  the  land  and  to  the  small  com- 
munity. It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  make 
small-town  life  more  attractive — to  bring  there  something  of  the  freer 
social  life,  the  cultural  life,  the  music,  the  art,  the  theatre  productions  and 
other  features  of  the  larger  city.  A  Community  House,  democratically  run, 
free  from  political  or  religious  prejudices,  and  including  a  dance  iloor,  a 
theatre  and  a  gallery,  would  go  far  toward  curing  the  old  social  and  artistic 
stagnation  in  small  American  communities, 

A  member  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  New  York  City  also 
writes  us:  "Let  me  add  something  about  the  ways  in  which  this  problem 
particularly  aft'ects  the  architect.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Community  House, 
more  than  any  other  tyjie  of  building,  would  give  American  architects  op- 
portunity to  show  their  originality  and  their  sense  of  fitting  a  building  to 
its  purpose.  To  me  it  would  seem  a  calamity  if  a  model  Community  House 
were  designed  by  some  Beaux  Arts  architect  here  in  New  York,  and  sent 
out  to  cities  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that  each  town  should  have 
something  distinctive  of  its  own  life  and  traditions.  Even  a  general  adher- 
ence to  monumental,  classic  or  renaissance  style  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
I  can  see,  in  the  hundreds  of  Community  Houses  to  be  built,  the  possibility 
of  a  revival  of  some  of  the  finest  traditions  of  Colonial  architecture  in  the 
New  England  and  Southern  states  and  perhaps  a  fine  adaption  of  the 
Spanish-American  tradition  in  the  southwest.  If  the  public  would  fully 
realize  this,  we  might  obtain  at  last  something  approaching  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  national  American  architecture." 
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When  France  Rebuilds 

H.\\'E  vol!  Americans  any  conception  of  what  the  re(niirenients  of  i'r:ince 
will  he.  when  the  allies  have  won  the  war  and  our  country  heiiins  its 
work  of  reconstruction?"  This  question  was  asked  me  a  few  days  a.u^o 
hy  a  prominent  business  man  of  Paris,  who,  having  been  gassed,  can  no 
longer  fight,  and  is  visiting  in  this  country,  says  H.  H.  Windscvr  in  the 
rojiular  Mechanics  Magazine.  From  what  he  proceeded  to  relate  it  is 
evident  that  comparatively  few  on  this  side  do  realize  what  our  cxp<irt 
trade  to  France  is  destined  to  become. 

"For  many  years."  he  said,  "our  people  secured  their  machinery,  printing 
I)resses,  tools,  electric  machinery,  and  lighting  fixtures,  etc..  all  from  C.er- 
many.  This  was  because  German  prices  were  lower  than  other  countries. 
Hut  now!  (iermany  could  not  name  a  price  which  would  induce  a  l-'rench- 
man  to  buy  of  her.  no  matter  what  his  need.  England  will  be  busy  supply- 
ing her  own  wants  and  those  of  her  exi)ort  trade,  hence  we  are  looking  to 
\  our  country.  ( )ur  textile  mills,  nearly  all  of  which  were  in  northeast 
!•" ranee,  have  long  since  been  destroyed  and  the  machinery  carried  intu  (ier- 
many. Our  textile  manufacturers  are  already  making  a  new  start  in  south- 
west France,  securing  what  little  machinery  they  can.  \\  ith  the  end  of  the 
war  this  industry  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  resume,  and  we  shall  re(|uire. 
of  textile  machinerj'  alone,  over  200.000.000  francs.  I  could  go  on  down  a 
list  of  a  hundred  articles  whose  ref|uirements.  while  not  so  great,  will  in  the 
aggregate  total  a  vast  sum.  Partly  because  our  people  regard  the  .\nieri- 
cans  so  highly,  and  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  splendid  things  tlie\"  are 
doing  in  our  country,  and  partly  that  we  ma>-  know  and  read  vour  language 
great  numbers  of  our  people  are  studying  English,  not  only  to  he  able  to 
read  it,  but  to  speak  it  as  well.  We  expect  to  offer  such  attracti\e  op]5or- 
tunities,  especially  to  constructive  engineers  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  that 
thousands  of  j'our  young  men  will  remain  in  France,  at  least  during  the  first 
two  or  three  vears  of  reconstruction." 


Terrazzo  Floors  Laid  in  A.  D.  900 

.\  writer  by  the  name  of  .Sagredo,  states  an  exchange,  in  referring  to 
building  construction  in  Venice,  tells  how  Venetian  pavement — today  referred 
to  as  terrazzo  floors — was  laid.  In  .A.  D.  ')00  the  usual  method  was  to  lay 
down  a  floor  of  heavy  planks,  upon  which  a  thick  layer  of  mortar  and  small 
])ebbles  was  spread  out  and  beaten  down  to  a  hard  surface ;  upon  this  again 
a  second  layer  of  cement  mi.xed  with  pounded  bricks  was  s])read,  and  this  was 
beaten  with  heavy  wood  beaters  till  it  was  ])erfectly  hard  and  even.  It  was 
from  this  beginning  that  the  so-called  "N'enetian  jjavement"  soon  developed. 
I'or  rich  jieople  caused  small  pieces  of  colored  marhlc.  and  even  luother-of- 
])earl,  to  be  set  into  the  cement  of  the  second  layer,  which  was  then  mr  lunger 
beaten,  but  rolled  with  a  ponderous  stone  roller  and  then  rubbed  down  with 
a  smooth  stone  and  sand  and  water,  and  at  last  polished  to  a  brilliant  surface. 
So  the  roller  for  finishing  concrete  pavement  is  not  so  much  of  an  mni;\:iiion 
after  all. 
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HOUSES  FOR  WALTER  H.  LEIMERT  COMPANY.  OAKLANH 
Horace  G.    Simpson,    Architect 


■  r>K   1  (  m;    W  All!  k    II,   LEIMERT   COMPANY,   0.\KL.\ND 
H<'r;,cc  ("t.    Simpson,   .\rcliitect 
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A  World's  Peace  Capital 

I'.y    1'.    W.    I'lTZrATRICK,   Architect 

AWOKl.l)    I'l^ACK!      Why    not    a    Wcirld    Cajiital?— a    city    wliicli    will 
serve  as  a  clearing;'  house  for  all  that  is  best  in  human  endeavor  along 
scientific,  spiritual,  commercial  and  cidtural  lines.     'Phis  city,  which 
is  to  be  built  on  a  magnificent  ])lan.   will  be  located  either  in   Europe  or 
the   United  States  and  its  inhabitants   will   be   re])resentatives   from   every 
country  on  the  j^lobe. 

This  plan  for  a  World  C'ai)ilal  is  no  idle  drt-ani  of  an  idealist,  but  rather 
tlic  conception  of  an  intensely  practical  mind.  The  movement  first  ha<l 
its  ince])tion  several  years  ag^o  in  the  fertile  l)rain  of  the  threat  .\orwei;ian 
scid])tor.  liendrick  Christian  .Andersen.  His  first  sugj^estion  was  merely 
that  instead  of  meetinpf  one  year  in  Paris,  another  in  London  and  the  next 
in  New  York,  as  the  learned  societies  had  been  (loin<r,  that  the\  meet  at 
some  one  jioint  where  an  international  head(|uarters  would  he  maintained. 
The  idea  met  with  marked  ajiproval  and  Mr  .\ndersen  at  the  expense 
of  a   •jreat   deal   of   time  and    money,   worked    at   it    most    enthusiastically. 
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The  project  i^rew  and  its  further  development  demanded  that  such  a  head- 
quarters would  gather  about  it  other  interests  requiring  buildings,  grounds, 
government  and  commerce. 

Penally  the  reallv  great  idea  took  form  in  plans  for  a  full-fledged  city. 
There  would  be  gathered  the  great  colleges,  headquarters  for  all  important 
societies,  clearinghouses  for  the  finances,  the  commerce,  the  arts  of  the  world. 
Each  countrv  would  still  have  its  own  great  center  or  metroixjlis,  these  in 
turn  communicating  and  exchanging  information  through  the  common  center 
which  would  attract  for  a  time  each  year  the  great  and  learned  men  of 
every  land. 

Mr.  Andersen  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the  ablest  architects  in  Paris  and 
soon  there  evolved  splendid  plans  for  a  wonderful  city,  great  convention 
halls,  universities,  libraries,  banks,  municipal  buildings,  scientific  institu- 
tions, gvmnasiums,  hospitals,  boulevards,  parks,  market  places — everything 
suited  to  the  special  wants  of  a  monumental  city  with  a  po]niIalion  of 
300,000  and  room  to  grow  indefinitely. 

The  plans  for  this  city  have  now  been  completed  along  general  lines  and 
Mr.  Andersen  sees .  his  mighty  dream  beginning  to  take  tangible  form. 
.^^r.  Ernest  M.  Ilebrard,  architect  for  the  French  government,  has  spent  the  last 
nine  years  perfecting  these  plans.  Forty  engineers,  sculptors  and  painters 
have  been  employed  under  his  able  direction. 

There  remains  only  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  question  as  to  how 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  finance  the  building  of  their  capital.  The  site 
will  be  determined  by  vote  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  "World  Conscience"  society. 

The  plans  for  the  world  capital  contemplate  a  city  of  magnificent  design 
with  ideal  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  city  will  cover  ten  square 
miles. 

Its  heart  will  be  devoted  to  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  unification  of  national  interests.  There  are  three  general  centers 
devoted  respectively  to  physical  culture,  science  and  art.  A  vast  stadium 
will  be  built  with  a  natatorium  and  gynasia  for  men  and  women  with 
physical  culture  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  the  best  methods  of  each 
ciiuntry. 

.\  temple  of  art,  vast  galleries,  spacious  halls  and  a  great  auditorium  for 
presentation  of  the  world's  best  music  and  drama  will  constitute  the  art 
center.  The  scientific  center  is  connected  with  the  center  of  arts  and 
physical  culture  by  the  Avenue  of  Nations  flanked  on  each  side  by  palaces 
housing  representatives  of  different  countries. 

The  Tower  of  Progress  is  the  crowning  motive  of  the  entire  plan.  It 
will  be  1,000  feet  high  and  built  to  accommodate  international  societies 
and  a  great  world's  press  operated  to  mold  public  opinion  along  progressive 
lines.  A  plant  of  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  installed  in  the  tower.  This 
building  will  form  the  chief  feature  of  the  city  and  will  be  symbolic  of  the 
world's  faith' in  unity. 

There  will  be  circular  spaces  set  apart  for  international  buildings  for 
medicine,  surgery,  hygiene,  law,  electricity  and  invention,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, an  international  clearing  house  and  a   world   reference   lihrarv. 

Boulevards  of  great  beauty  will  lead  to  the  civic,  comimercial  and  resi- 
dence portions.  Every  device  known  to  modern  science  will  be  used  to 
make  this  Capital  of  the  World  a  city  worthy  of  the  name. 

Only  two  modern  cities  have  been  planned  deliberately  as  this  \\'"orld 
Capital  has.  They  are  the  city  of  Washington  and  Camberra,  the  new 
capital  of  Australia,  now  under  course  of  construction.  The  land  on  which 
this  international  capital  will  stand  is  to  be  owned  by  the  govenunent,  sub- 
ject to  lease  but  not  for  sale,  thus  eliminating  unlawful  speculation. 
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The  Small  Brick  House 

A  Practical  and  Interesting  Solution  of  a  Difficult  Problem  In 
Planning  and  Design 

I'.y   1-RXHST   IRVING  FREESR,  Architect 

T(  )  ]ilan  a  hduse  in  your  dreams  is  not  a  difficult  thins:;.  Hut  tn  trans- 
mute the  stuff  of  dreams  into  actual  constructive  materials,  occupy- 
ing actual  space,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  unit  of  the  whole  shall 
be  in  correct  relation  and  proportion  to  other  units  and  in  pro])er  contiiL,furation 
to  the  points  of  the  compass:  to  do  these  thinjj^s — to  meet  these  re(|uirements — 
in  a  given  material,  on  a  given  plot  (if  ground,  for  a  pre-determined  stip- 
ulated sum,  and  yet  to  do  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  batter  and 
mutilate  the  dream  house  out  of  all  recognition — that  is  difficult.  It  is 
difficult  because  of  the  limitations  im|)osed.  .And,  because  of  these  limita- 
tions, it  becomes  a  problem.  If  there  were  no  limitations,  there  would  be 
no  difficulties,  no  ])roblem — no  architects!  .A  dream  is  not  a  ]jroblem.  It 
is  a  ))leasant  imrealitv.  liut  the  realization  of  that  dream — well,  that's 
usually  an  exceedingly  difpicult  jirnblem.  and  the  solution  is  often  a  sad 
actuality. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  discourse  upon  the  merits  of  the  house  of  brick. 
Instead.  I  would  offer  a  ])ractical  solution,  from  an  architect's  standpoint, 
of  the  ])roblem  ])rcsented  at  the  outset  of  this  article — the  ])roblem  of  the 
small  lirick  house  for  a  client  ])ossessed  of  limited  means  and  an  ordinary 
suburban  ])lot  of  ground  on  which  to  build. 

IJrieHy  stated,  the  requirements  and  limitations  arc  assumed  as  fol- 
lows: The  lot  is  level,  150  feet  deej),  .^0  feet  wide,  and  fronts  toward  the 
east.     The  nearest  house  adjacent  is   14  feet  from   the   northern    lot   line. 
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DESIGN  FOR  BRICK  HOUSE  AXI)  GARAGE 
ERNEST  I.   FREESE.  ARCHITECT 
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I'uilfliiifj  restrictions  fix  the  fnnit  line  of  the  iiouse  at  not  less  than  35 
feet  from  tiie  sidewalk.  The  re(|uirenients  as  to  ])lan  arc  a  large-sized 
li villi;- room,  an  entrance-hall,  cloak-room,  dinini^-room.  jiantry.  kitchen, 
three  main  bedrooms  with  two  bathrooms  and  two  slee])in,y-i)orchc.>,  in 
addition  to  a  servant's  room  and  bath.  There  is  also  required  a  front- 
entrance-porch,  a  kitchen-porch,  and  a  sittini;-i)orch — the  latter  to  be  the 
coiniectinjij  link  between  the  livinsj-room  and  the  ijartlen  as  well  as  directly 
connected  witli  the  entrance-hall  and  indirectly  with  the  service  portion  of 
tiie  hiuise.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  house  are  to  be  of  brick,  trimmed 
with  terra-cotta,  and  the  roof  of  slate  or  tile.  The  cost  of  the  house  is  not  to 
exceed  Si^.300.  In  aildition  to  tlie  above,  the  tjaraife — also  to  be  of  brick — is 
to  cost  not  over  $600.  .\nother  additional  a|)propriation  of  about  $300  is  to  l)e 
expended  for  walks,  drive,  o-arden  accessories,  fence-,  etc.  The  total  outlay 
for  house,  trarage  and  sjarden  will  then  come  within  the  maximum  stipulated 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  inclndinsj  architect's  fees. 

The  two  accompanyino-  drawiii,y;s  indicate  a  solution  of  the  above  jirob- 
leni — a  solution  arri\ed  at  only  after  havinij  discarded  a  half  dozen  other 
solutions  that  in  one  or  more  i)articulars  did  not  adhere  exactl\'  to  tlic 
re(|nirements  of  the  ])ro<jramme. 

*  * 

Importance  of  Fixing  Reinforcing  Bars  While  Pouring 
Concrete 

IN  ORDER  that  the  reinforced  concrete  memlier  may  lie  moulded  to 
exact  specifications,  it  is  important  to  pre\ent  the  reinforcinj;  from 
beinsf  displaced  while  the  concrete  is  being  poured.  An  article  appears 
in  Lluilding  Age.  by  A.  M.  Wolf,  C.  F...  regarding  the  above  imjiortant 
feature  in  all  concrete  construction.  In  the  early  days  of  the  use  of  rein- 
forced concrete  no  special  means  of  holding  bars  in  position  were  em- 
])loyed.  Sometimes  an  inch  or  so  of  concrete  was  jilaced,  the  bars  laid  on 
this  and  the  remainder  of  the  concrete  jioured.  Then  again,  the  upper 
portions  of  bent  bars  were  supported  on  blocks  of  wood  which  were 
removed,  or  rather  intended  to  be  removed,  after  nearly  all  the  concrete 
was  in  place.  In  many  cases  these  were  forgotten  and  left  in  the  con- 
crete. .\nother  practice  which  is  still  current  in  many  districts  is  to  place 
the  reinforcement  directly  on  the  forms  and  start  pouring  concrete.  After 
an  inch  or  more  is  i)oured.  the  bars  are  raised  an  indefinite  amount  by  a 
common  laborer  armed  with  a  hooked  bar  made  for  this  purijose. 

.Anyone  can  readily  see  that  all  of  the  above  mentioned  methods  are 
nothing  more  than  makeshifts  and  deserve  only  condemnation.  Where 
such  shiftless  methods  are  used,  the  actual  i)osition  of  the  bars  is  very 
likely  to  be  much  different  than  that  assumed  by  the  designer,  and  the 
strength  of  the  structure  is  more  or  less  of  a  "gamble."'* 

This  is  neither  good  |iractice  nor  economy.  The  method  and  means  of 
su])i)orting  the  reinforcing  bars  should  be  clearly  indicated  on  plans,  these 
details  being  just  as  imjiortant  as  the  pro])er  location  of  the  liends  of  bars 
and  stirrups.  Where  bars  are  bent  up  into  the  to])s  of  slabs  and  beams 
they  can  be  best  supported  by  cross  bars  of  relatively  small  size  resting 
on  concrete  blocks  of  a  height  to  insure  the  exact  location  of  bars.  I'.ars 
in   the  bottoms  of  slabs  can   be   kept   at    the   ])roper  height   by    small    '/.- 

KniTi  k'.s    Xi)TK.~The   pdsition    of   reinforcing   bars   in    any    member   of   a    structure    is   tlu-    result,   or 
should  I>e  the  result,  of  mathematical   calculation.     This  position   is  just  as  inijMirtant   as  the  content   of 

rily  known  as  "K"  may   mean   the   failure   of  a  beam,   or 
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shaped  metal  clips  and  spacing  bars,  to  which  the  reinforcing  bars  are 
wired. 

Where  reinforced  concrete  columns  with  spiral  hooping  are  used  it  is 
essential  the  spiral  be  held  rigidly  from  end  to  end  so  as  to  have  the  pitch 
of  same  uniform.  This  is  easily  done  by  the  use  of  continuous  spacers  (of 
which  there  are  various  kinds)  attached  to  the  spirals  at  the  time  of  fab- 
rication. Three  such  spacers  are  sufficient  for  spirals  of  small  core  diam- 
eter (say  up  to  24  inches  diameter),  while  for  larger  columns  the  spirals 
should  have  four  spacers.  The  old  practice  of  wiring  the  spiral  at  inter- 
vals to  two  or  more  of  the  longitudinal  bars  recjuires  very  rigid  inspec- 
tion to  insure  a  good  job,  and  even  then  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
spirals  being  spread  apart  or  misplaced  while  concreting  the  column. 
When  the  spirals  are  kept  in  shape  by  continuous  spacers,  they  can  be 
used  as  a  form  to  wire  the  longitudinal  bars  at  the  proper  sjiacing, 
thereljy  making  the  entire  column  reinforcement  a  unit  and  eliminating 
the  danger  of  the  steel  becoming  misplaced  while  the  concrete  is  poured. 
The  entire  reinforcing  unit  for  the  column  should  then  be  wired  to  the 
forms  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  outside  covering  of  concrete  as  near 
uniform  as  possible. 

Before  a  concrete  structure  can  be  properly  erected,  someone  must 
devise  a  means  for  holding  bars  in  position  during  construction,  and  as  a 
general  rule  a  good  designer  is  more  capable  of  handling  these  details 
satisfactorily  and  to  good  advantage  than  anyone  else.  If  such  detail 
work  is  left  to  the  contractor,  the  owners,  if  the  contractor  is  a  careful 
bidder,  pay  very  dearly  for  this  "designing  service."  In  many  cases  it  is 
very  poor;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  contractor  is  not  wide  awake,  he  pays 
the  bills.  This,  it  can  readily  be  seen,  is  neither  fair  nor  economical,  and 
is  sure  to  add  to  the  frecpient  occurrence  of  "wild"  and  "unbalanced"  bids, 
especially  on  large  contracts. 

In  the  flat  slab  construction  it  is  highly  imperative  that  bars  be  kept 
in  the  proper  position,  namely,  in  the  top  of  slab  around  column  heads  in 
the  regions  of  negative  moment  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  at  points 
between  columns  where  the  tension  occurs  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  This 
can  be  done  for  the  portion  where  bars  are  in  top  of  slab  by  using  pre- 
viously moulded  concrete  blocks,  upon  which  the  su])porting  bars  can  be 
held  up  from  the  forms  by  occasional  Z-shaped  clips  or  chains  of  steel, 
the  bars  being  wired  to  transverse  spacing  bars. 

When  such  methods  are  used  the  architect,  engineer  and  owner  can 
rest  assured,  other  conditions  being  properly  attended  to,  that  the  strength 
of  a  structure  is  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  that  computed  than  if 
the  bars  are  blocked  up  temporarily  on  wood  blocks  which  are  removed  as 
concreting  progresses. 

The  Lock-Step  Next 

Scot — The  Kaiser  is  melting  u])  his  builders'  hardware. 

Yank — I  knew  that  some  day  we  would  get  his  knol)s. — I'.uilding  Age. 


First  Aid  To  The  Insect 

.Architect — I  wonder  who  first  thought  of  the  sleeping-])orch. 
Householder — I  don't  know,  l)ut  I  imagine  it  was  some  mosquito. — Ex. 
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\KUN'     XT.DKUSnX.    SAN    l-'RANCISt  O 


Home  of  Dr.  Harry  Alderson 

THIS  residence,  ne\vl\-  erected  <in  (ireeii  street,  near  Divisadero,  in  San 
l-"ranci.sco,  for  Dr.  Harry  Alderson,  ])resents  an  attemi)t  to  solve 
several  local  i)rol)lenis.  viz. :  to  overcome  the  hiti'li  banks  of  the  Presidio 
district,  ^ain  a  suitable  a])|)roach  with  the  necessary  garasje  reached  from 
within  the  huildint^'  durintj  inclement  weather,  and  to  preserve  the  view 
of  San  l-"rancisco  l'>a\-  and  the  Marin  shores,  as  well  as  to  express  a  liome  of 
cultured  people. 

In  solvint^  the  various  conditions  set  forth  in  the  i)roblem  an  echo  of  the 
later  i)eriod  of  I'Vench  Renaissance  was  chosen,  refraining-  from  following 
well-known  e.xemiilars  of  this  style  for  obvious  reasons.  Relevant  bits  of 
detail  were  used,  however,  on  the  facade  lo  ,L;ive  a  necessary  air  of  tjayety  to 
an  otherwise  tco  severe  composition. 

The  lot  being  sixteen  or  more  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  llights  of  steps 
reliexed  with  flower-lined  ramjis  bring  the  visitor  to  the  main  entrance  at 
the  main  floor  level,  lielow  this,  on  the  street  grade,  is  the  garage  with 
space  for  two  automobiles:  from  the  garage  a  stairway  leads  to  the  basement 
story,  which  is  jiartly  supported  by  steel  beams  and  a  large  truss.  In  the 
basement  are  servants'  fpiarters  .-md  batli.  l;iundry  and  an  enclosed  steam 
heating  plant. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  vestibide.  from  which  the  main  hall  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  three  steps,  and  from  the  main  hall  the  living  room  o])ens  toward 
the  back  of  the  house.     This  room,  decorated  in  putty  color  with  h;ingiugs 
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(if  Chinese  chintz,  has  lar^e  I-rcnoh  wiiidnws  reacliinsj  from  floor  to  ceiling 
and  looks  ont  njxm  a  cliarmintj  sunnv  ijarden.  the  work  of  Messrs.  ^^acRorie 
M-  McLaren. 

.\t  the  front  of  the  hon-e  on  tlii'^  story  is  located  the  dinini;-  room,  done 
in  a  soft  {greenish  hhie  with  jiainted  fnrnitnre  in  harmony,  overlookini;^  the 
bay  throiiijh  lont,'  l-"rench  windows  as  may  he  seen  in  the  photographs 
l>rescnted  with  this  article.  The  balance  of  this  floor  is  taken  u])  with 
kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  rear  hall  with  a  lavatory  and  a  maid"s  room. 

Risini,'  to  the  second  story  by  means  of  a  broad  stairway,  at  the  rear 
is  placed  the  i)rincipal  chamber,  a  larfje  sunny  bedroom  with  am])le  dressnig 
room  and  bath  therefrom.  .\t  the  corresponding  street  end  of  the  house 
is  a  family  gathering  room  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  (iolden  (late. 
This  nM)m  is  decorated  with  paintings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  former 
home  of  .Mrs.  .Mderson.  A  large  sunny  guest  room  with  a  bath  completes 
tlie  floor.  In  the  attic,  where  privacy  may  be  foinid.  is  a  large  study  and 
a  well-fitted  laboratory  for  the  research  work  of  the  owner,  the  study  giving 
off  on  a  roof  garden  to  the  south.  Large  closets  and  ample  store  rooms 
are  provided  throughout  the  building. 

While  this  home  is  not  among  the  more  ambitious  mansions  of  the  city, 
no  ])ains  have  been  sjiared  to  make  it  complete  in  all  resjiects  and  particular 
attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  arrangement  and  construction,  but  to 
the  interior  decoration  which  is  softh-  colored  and  inxiting. 


Aggregate  for  Concrete  Ships 

( )ne  of  the  problems  in  concrete  ship  construction  th,-it  is  recciviuL:'  nnu-b 
thought  and  attention  is  the  selection  of  suitable  aggregate.  It  is  ob\ious  that 
it  is  highlv  desirable  to  reduce  the  weight  of  concrete  for  ships  to  the  lowest 
jjossible  ix>int,  jirovided  no  sacrifice  of  strength  or  durability  is  entailed. 

Three  lines  of  investigation  are  being  closely  followed  and  tests  now  under 
way  are  expectc<l  to  be  a  guide  for  future  work.  The  materials  considered 
are  certain  forms  of  volcanic  rock  which  combine  strength  with  lightness, 
over-burned  clay,  suitably  crushed  and  graded,  and  some  forms  of  slag.  It 
is  understood  that  the  "Faith"  was  built  of  a  mixture  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  burned  clay  aggregate  which  made  a  light  weight  concrete. 

Numerous  dejaosits  of  volcanic  rock,  notably  in  Xew  Mexico  and  .\rizona, 
have  been  examined  closely  by  the  I'.  .S.  Geological  .Survey.  .Some  of  the 
dei)osits  are  favorably  located,  some  are  in  the  form  of  granular  material  and 
others  in  the  form  of  volcanic  led.sje.  It  is  understood  that  deposits  have  l>een 
located  within  shi])])ing  distance  of  both  the  dulf  and  the  Pacific  coasts. 

Experiments  arc  also  imder  way  with  slag  ])rodncts  and  it  is  expected 
that  preliminary  results  will  be  made  public  in  the  near  future. 


"Educational" 

.\  school  teacher  instructed  a  ])upil  to  procure  a  new  book  on  grammar. 
Xext  day  she  received  a  note  from  the  juiimI's  mother  worded  thus : 

"I  do  not  desire  that  my  child  shall  ingage  in  grammer,  as  1  ])retifer  her 
ingage  in  yuseful  stu<lis,  as  I  can  learn  her  jirojjerly  to  rite  and  speke  myself. 
I  have  went  threw  to  grammers  and  can't  say  as  they  did  me  no  good.  I 
])reflfer  her  in.L^age  in  drawing  and  vocal  music  on  the  ])iano." 
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Builders'  Quantities  -  Contrasts  and  Suggestions 

I'.y  CHARLES  CR1-:SS1':V.  Arcliiucl 

Tl  I  \-.  ])rns|)cct  of  returning'  to  tiieir  former  lial)its  of  peace  shcmld  iiurease 
tlie  li\el\  interest  of  Americans  in  the  adoption  of  scliedules  ot  ma- 
terial and  lal)or.  as  the  basis  of  l)uildini;  contracts.  The  obvious  fair- 
ness of  the  system,  when  understood,  nuist  contrast  pleasantly  with  tlie  un- 
certainties and  extravagance  of  ])resent  methods.  The  (|uantit\-  system. 
good  as  it  is.  has.  however,  some  troubles  of  its  own.  luigland  has  had  the 
system  for  a  time  out  of  memory,  and  still  |)resents  chaotic  conditions  to 
warn  and  guide  .American  men.  Whilst  it  is  desirable,  and  i)robably  neces- 
sary that  students  of  quantity  surveying,  should  give  close  attention  to 
liritish  methixls.  it  siiould  l)e  with  minds  alert,  to  the  over  refinement  of 
efficiency.  Tlie  London  ])ractice  or  system,  though  theoretically,  perhajjs. 
the  best,  has  made  slow  progress  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  ( ireat 
I'ritain,  due  to  widely  dixergent  modes  of  measurement  and  billing,  in 
])ractically  every  county.  'IMiis  growth  of  varying  habits  can  be  avoided 
in  .America  by  the  early  adoption  of  standards  of  measurement,  and  hill 
forms,  with  great  athantage  to  interchange  of  Inisiness  and  avoidance  of 
disputes. 

The  London  system  recommends  the  fullest  sul)-di\ision  in  detail  lor 
work  under  measurement.  Stone  work,  for  example,  would  have  items  for 
rough  stone,  in  cube  feet,  followed  by  items  in  superficial  feet  for  each  stage 
of  rough  and  finishe-d  labor.  In  all  trades,  rough  and  skeleton  work  are 
segregated  as  much  as  possible  from  finish  items,  and  connection  Ijetween 
the  two  is  often  lost.  The  surveyor  condenses  the  bill  as  much  as  he  can 
by  "collectin.g"  similar  labors  forming  jiarts  of  differing  main  items  and 
may  give  the  estimator  little  clue  to  the  location  of  the  work  on  the  building 
and  the  ease  of  handling  the  particular  units.  In  elaborate  masonry,  n-any 
])ages  of  billed  items  for  labor  may  occur  to  which  estimators  attach  no 
individual  prices,  merely  ])erusing  and  adtling  a  general  allowance  for  labor, 
to  the  price  per  cube  foot  of  stone  in  the  item  for  material,  which  item  ma}' 
i)e  in  itself  decejUive  by  the  use  of  i)ractically  net  scpiared  sizes  of  stone 
for  cubing.  This  general  matter  of  net  measure  has  imiiortance.  when 
some  men  allow  only  strict  lengths,  in  place,  and  others,  in  timbers,  for 
instance,  allow  the  nearest  shipping  length,  both  stating  "items  measured 
net"  in  the  preamble.  Again,  in  brick  work  "net"  may  mean  strict  deduc- 
tion of  all  o|)enings,  while  some  surveyors  contend  that  it  is  unfair  to 
deduct  smaller  voids,  each  side,  however,  duly  figuring  "feet  run.  extra 
labor  and  waste  to  jambs."  llrick  walls  are  usually  "collected"  to  an 
e(|ui\'alent  area  of  wall  one  and  one-half  bricks  thick,  but  this  very  often 
fails  to  average  the  ]:)rices  of  labor,  scaffolding,  etc..  when  a  high  i)roportion 
of  thin  walls  occur.  The  collecting  is  done  to  simplify  the  routine  and 
items  in  quantity  work  at  the  time  of  estimating  for  bids,  but  the  schedule 
is  lial)le  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  contractor  when  ordering  material  or 
■'.•hecking  items  as  the  work  is  in  ])rogress. 

The  Xorth  of  England  systems  of  (piantities.  variable  and  hanl  to  define 
;is  they  may  seem  to  those  trained  in  London  ])ractice.  ai)])ear  to  the  writer 
to  contain  the  real  basis  for  a  practical  .American  system.  The  Manchester 
(or  Lancashire)  method,  has  the  ad\antage  of  bringing  to  a  ft)cus  the  best 
points  of  the  various  northern  systems,  largely  due  to  a  code  of  rules  pub- 
lished by  the  Manchester  Society  of  .Architects.  This  systeni  has  a  main 
feature  of  making  each  trade  self-contained,  thus  allowing  separate  trade 
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bids,  or  comlMiied  figures,  at  will,  and  particularly  avoiding  those  vasue 
general  clauses,  such  as  cause  endless  dispute  where  specifyinL^-  is  done 
only  in  the  li.ght  of  a  general  contract. 

Broadly,  the  Manchester  schedules,  grouji  material  and  labor  together; 
that  is  to  say,  a  molded  stone  belt  would  be  itemized  complete  in  feet  run, 
of  a  certain  section,  with  worked  and  molded  girth  stated;  also  the  average 
length  of  stones,  dowel  joints,  hoisting  height,  and  other  facts,  either  in 
one  clause  or  in  sequence  to  the  mfeiin  item.  The  above  implies  that  London 
has  advantage  over  Manchester  in  brevity  of  the  actual  bill  of  quantities, 
due  to  the  numerous  collections.  This  is  sometimes  true,  but  the  fact  of 
items  in  the  Manchester  plan  being  self-contained,  promptly  identified, 
and  automatically  checked  as  the  building  proceeds  is  of  immense  value  to 
the  contractor's  staff,  and  makes  estimates  for  progress  certificates  and  final 
accounts  a  simple  matter,  in  addition  to  the  facility  for  ordering  material. 
Quantities  should  not  merely  sen-e  for  making  quick  estimates  and  as  evidence 
of  the  limits  of  thc^  contract,  but  in  America  hair  a  special  duty  in  relieving 
the  pressure  of  cond4(ciing  actual  zvork. 

Affecting  brevity,  the  London  systenT,  however,  always  includes  a  specifica- 
tion, more  or  less  jxjnderous  and  verbose,  as  a  separate  document,  whilst  in  the 
Manchester  practice,  though  the  full  or  a  condensed  form  of  specification  is 
met  with,  it  has  latterly  become  more  general  to  make  the  "Specification  and 
Bill  of  Quantities"'  in  one  document,  with  a  set  of  "Conditions  of  Contract" 
common  to  all  trades  attached  as  a  preamble.  This  combined  document  is  very 
convenient,  both  in  pricing  and  during  conduct  of  the  work,  saving  cross-refer- 
ences and  much  risk  of  contradiction  and  argument.  The  combined  form  of 
course  requires  happy  collaboration  between  the  architect  and  the  surveyor, 
hut  the  latter  will  rapidly  sense  intentions,  from  notes  and  explanations,  with 
perusal  of  former  specifying  by  the  individual  architect.  Many  British  archi- 
tects are  themselves  qualified  quantity  surveyors,  following  the  practice  for 
iheir  own  work  only.  In  ofifice  routine,  the  London  method  is  in  three  divisions, 
viz.:  "Taking  off"  (or  details  of  measurements)  in  which  the  surveyor 
measures  a  certain  part  of  the  building  in  all  its  trades,  before  repeating  the 
operation  in  another  part,  thereby  obtaining  a  series  of  minor  totals,  which  are 
later  collected  and  summed  up  in  the  "Abstract  of  Items"  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Bill  of  Quantities"  in  trade  order,  plus  condensed  notes  from  the 
specification,  to  which  the  estimator  is  referred  for  full  explanation. 

The  Manchester  plan  is  simpler,  being  in  two  divisions  only.  viz. :  "Detail 
Quantities"  and  "Specification  and  Bill  of  Quantities."  the  first  being  detail 
measurements  confined  to  one  class  of  work  at  a  time,  brick  work  of  one  kind, 
for  instance,  being  followed  throughout  the  plans,  before  "taking  off"  another 
kind  in  the  same  manner.  Totals  are  footed  on  the  take-off  or  detail  sheets  and 
transferred  to  the  Schedule  or  Biill.  largely  in  the  order  of  progress  at  the 
iiuilding.  with  trade  classifications  well  defined  and  concise  specification 
clauses  added.  As  this  specification  refers  item  by  item  to  particular  work, 
the  system  kills  any  tendency  to  profound  generalities.  It  is  common  to 
find  drawings  sketched  in  the  body  of  the  specification  where  copies  are 
lithographed,  or  on  a  separate  sheet  connected  by  numbers,  in  other  cases. 

One  feature  of  all  well-conceived  schedules  is  to  render  reference  to  the 
building  plans  almost  unnecessary  for  bidding  purposes.  .Architects  often 
issue  the  quantities  whilst  tlie  drawings  are  still  in  pencil,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  time  for  finishing  work,  though  this  is  not  a  habit  for  recom- 
mendation. Copies  of  ])lans  are  not  furnished  to  bidders,  but  are  kept  con- 
venient for  inspection  only,  with  advantage  to  the  pocket  of  the  always  de- 
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serving  architect.  I'ritisli  (|iiantity  surveyors  are  i^aid  2'/j  i)er  cent  com- 
mission on  average  work  anil  1  !/j  per  cent  on  plain  lieavy  work,  plus  a 
charge  per  page  for  copies.  l'"ormerly  these  ])ayments  were  itemized  and 
included  in  all  bids,  and  ])aid  out  later  by  the  accepted  bidder,  but  many 
'ifliccs  now  adojit  tlie  better  method  and  charge  direct  to  the  client. 
•  harges  lor  (piantities  include  also,  reasonable  adjustment  of  items  for 
•inal  accounts,  but  if  variations  cause  re-measuring,  an  e.xtra  charge  of  1 
per  cent  upwards  is  made  on  work  affected.  English  legal  decisions  and 
custnm  make  a  surveyor  liable  for  inaccuracies  in  his  schedules,  subject  to 
his  right  to  offset  omissions  by  items  of  excess.  It  is  surprisingly  rare  t<i 
have  this  question  raised,  and  apart  from  gross  evidence  of  neglect,  a  client 
will  mostly  ])ay  for  omissions  when  convinced  (and  it  is  usually  easy  to 
prove)  that  he  is  not  ])aying  twice  for  his  work.  This  obvious  fairness  of 
quantity  schedules,  smooths  building  life  and  forces  all  parties  l)y  cold 
facts  to  see  what  is  the  real  contract. 

One  objection  to  quantities  commonly  raised  in  America  is  the  positive 
assurance  that  collusion  and  graft  would  follow  the  use  of  the  system. 
This  melancholy  pride  is  an  amusing  assumption  that  a  monopoly  of  build- 
ing wickedness  e.xists  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  timid  may  be  as- 
sured that  with  quantities  sufficiently  detailed  on  the  Manchester  plan,  the 
dishonest  man  takes  many  times  the  risk  of  exposure  to  that  incurred  under 
the  existing  system  of  a  general  specification. 


Vacant  Houses  in  San  Francisco  and  The  Commuter 

By  A.  \\'.  SMITH.  Architict 

YO\J  cannot  rai.se  clover  seed  unless  vour  fields  are  full  of  bumblebees. 
That  sounds  odd,  diiesn"t  it?  Well,  it  isn't  strange  when  you  know 
why,  and  the  why  is  because  the  bee  ])ollenizes  the  clover  blossoms. 
The  title  "A'acant  Ilnuses  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Commuter,"  at  first 
reading  seems  ambiguous,  since  the  vacant  house  is  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  commuter  lives  where  he  commutes.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  two  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  clear.  One  has  only  to 
look  around  him  and  he  will  find  in  .San  I'rancisco  a  lamentab'e  number  of  vacant 
Imuses  and  tenantless  flats.  The  average  East  l>ay  renter  could  doze  a  half 
hnur  longer  these  cold  mornings,  while  at  night  he  could  reach  home  a  half 
hour  earlier  if  he  occu|)ied  one  of  these  vacant  houses,  but  something  leads 
him  across  the  l!ay.  \\  hat  is  it?  Nut  the  San  Francisco  winds,  because 
he  comnuites  to  Xorthbrae,  and  there  they  have  a  patent  contrivance 
running  under  the  floors  which  automatically  shuts  the  back  door  when 
ilie  front  drMir  is  opened,  and  they  need  it,  1)ecause  there  have  been  instances 
when  both  doors  were  carelessly  left  ojien  and  the  wind  blew  all  furniture 
out  of  the  houses.  It  isn't  the  fog,  for  Oakland  and  llerkeley  get  that,  too. 
What  is  it.  then,  that  induces  thirty-five  thousand  people  to  daily  get  on  a 
■■street  car.  get  off  of  it  and  board  a  Key  Route  or  S.  P.  train,  get  off  of  it 
onto  a  boat,  get  off  the  boat  and  onto  another  street  car  and  finally  reach 
their  place  of  business,  only  to  repeat  the  ])erforniance  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day's  work? 

The  reason  is  the  twenty-fi\c  foot  lot.  The  tenantless  flats  and  houses 
of  San  I-'rancisco  are  built  close  together,  on  twenty-five  foot  lots,  where 
they  get  light  in   front  and  rear  only.     To  be  sure  they  have  light  wells 
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as  small  as  the  law  permits,  on  their  sides,  where  the  light  of  day  but  dimly 
•penetrates  and  where  the  odor  of  stale  linen  and  fried  onions  clinos  tenaciously 
!n  the  stagnant  air. 

Now. "when  the  farmer  discovered  lie  couhhi't  raise  clover  seed  and  found  out 
why  he  couldn't,  he  imported  the  bumblebee.  In  the  case  of  San  F"ran- 
cisco's  twenty-five  foot  lots — we  cannot  enlarge  them,  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  do  so,  nor  can  we  legally  compel  every  other  house 
to  be  torn  down  so  as  to  give  light  and  air. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  today  appro.ximately  si.x  thousand  vacant 
houses  and  flats  representing  an  average  investment  of  land  and  building  of 
four  thousand  dollars  each,  a  total  of  nearly  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  On 
this  vast  sum  are  paid  ta.xes  and  insurance,  minus  returns.  It  is  worse 
than  investing  in  pool  tickets  on  a  horse  race,  because  once  in  a  great  while 
you  might  win  in  the  pool  room  and  at  the  worst  the  agony  is  soon  over, 
vour  money  is  gone — there  is  no  suspense;  there  are  no  years  of  taxes  and 
insurance  and  repairs. 

^^"hat  we  can  do  is  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  requiring  large  light  courts 
and  generous  yards,  making  these  laws  apply  to  old  buildings  as  well  as  to 
new  ones.  You  can  make  these  restrictions  hold  by  condemning  as  unfit  for 
habitation  any  building  not  in  conformity  with  the  requirements. 

Without  going  into  minute  detail  let  us  suggest  light,  window  and  yard 
areas  as  follows  : 

Yard  areas,  corner  k>ts,  rear  yards  10  per  cent  of  dejith  of  lot. 

Yard  areas,  inside  lots,  one-story  houses,  10  per  cent  of  depth  of  lot: 
two-story  houses,  15  per  cent  of  depth  of  lot ;  three-story  houses,  20  jier  cent 
of  depth  of  lot ;  more  than  three  stories,  30  per  cent  of  depth  of  lot. 

Light  court  areas  for  living  rooms,  bedrooms,  kitchen  and  pantries: 

One-story  houses,  minimum  area,  100  sq.  ft. :  mininuim  width,  6  ft. 
Two-story  houses,  minimum  area,  160  sc|.  ft.:  minimum  width,  8  ft. 
Three-story  houses,  minimum  area,  2-10  sq.  ft. :  minimum  width,  10  ft. 
I-nur-story  houses,  minimum  area,  360  sq.  ft.:  minimum  width,  10  ft. 
-More  than  four  stories,  minimum  area.  500  sq.  ft.:  minimum  width,  10  ft. 

Light  court  areas  on  which  are  located  only  bath  rooms,  toilets,  and 
halls,  one-half  the  foregoing  court  areas  and  three-fourths  the  minimum 
width. 

Window  area  retpiired  to  be  as  follows:  In  living  rooms  and  bedrooms, 
not  less  than  forty  square  feet  of  glass  on  a  yard,  street  front  or  court.  In 
kitchens  and  pantries,  thirty  square  feet,  and  in  bath  rooms  and  toilets  not 
less  than  twenty-five  square  feet  of  glass. 

The  requirements  are  not  imjxissible.  and  in  the  end  would  prove  a  good 
investment.  Common  sense  will  tell  you.  that  in  the  case  of  the  usual  vacant  flat. 
if  one  of  the  center  rooms  is  tom  out  altogether  and  light  and  sun  put  into  the 
middle  of  the  building,  it  would  then  not  only  rent  but  bring  as  much  income 
if  not  more  than  before. 

Now  there  are,  of  course,  some  other  reasons  for  the  coniiUiuter  being  a 
commuter.  One  is  that  every  new  dwelling  in  our  suburban  ci>mmunities 
is  plastered  outside.  The  innocent  commuter  calls  them  "cement"  houses. 
When  you  hear  him  talk  you  would  think  they  were  made  of  reinforced 
concrete.  He  won't  buy  or  rent  anything  but  a  "cement"  house.  Let  us 
make  a  law  requiring  that  every  wall  within  twenty-five  feet  of  anv  other 
building  ( in  a  horizontal  line )  shall  be  ])lastered  with  cement  plaster  on 
some  sort  of  metal  fabric.  Our  buildings  will  then  please  the  commuter 
and  they  will  be  very  much  less  of  a  fire  menace,  for  a  cement-plastered 
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wall  will  not  burn  with  the  readiness  of  a  rustic  wall.  We  can  require  this 
on  all  old  walls  as  a  fire  preventative.  If  you  ij;ive  the  man  wlio  sprints  to 
catch  the  boat  a  house  with  lijjht  and  air  and  a  hack  yard,  if  you  sjive  him  a 
home  which  is  a  "cement  house."  if  you  will  \nit  in  liard  wood  floors  and 
white  enamel  your  bedrooms  and  kitchens:  if  you  do  these  things  lie  will 
soon  fill  that  twenty-four  million  dollars  of  non-interest-bearintj^  l)roi)erty. 

The  writer  is  a  resident  in  an  East  I'.ay  city.  He  has  built  a  lot  of  |)lace> 
where  these  commuters  abide.  Just  now  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  vacant 
houses  on  his  side  of  the  bay,  but  you  cannot  get  a  commuter  to  move  back 
to  San  !->ancisco.  The  moment  you  tell  him  of  a  fine  vacant  flat  across  the  bav. 
then  the  picture  comes  in  his  mind  of  the  long  and  narrow  dark  hall, 
of  the  dark  and  stufl^y  bedrooms,  of  the  view  of  the  cheap  ru.stic  rear  and 
side  walls  of  the  otiier  bouses,  and  you  couldn't  drag  him  back  to  live  in 
such  a  home,  not  with  a  steel  cable  and  a  hoisting  engine. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  i)urpose  of  starting  a  discussiim  cm  tliis 
subject.  The  East  r>ay  cities  are  growing  apace.  There  yoa  will  not  find 
any  blocks  which  are  50  per  cent  vacant,  nor  30  per  cent,  nor  10  per  cent.  Eor 
years  they  have  not  averaged  10  per  cent  vacant,  so  that  it  is  not  a  war  nor 
a  shipyard  condition  that  has  brought  the  renter  to  them.  P'or  years  the 
only  non-renting  ])laces  they  have  had  have  been  those  of  an  ancient  vintage. 
with  rustic  walls  and  planned  after  the  fashion  of  your  San  Francisco  places. 

San  I*"rancisco  has  a  less  number  of  schcsol  children  attending  its  ])ublic 
schools  than  has  Los  Angeles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  greater  population. 
Why?  IJecause  the  average  family  will  live  where  it  may  enjoy  sunlight, 
air,  yards,  sjiace.  hardwood  floors,  modern  interior  finish  antl  "cement 
houses." 

The  remodelling  of  the  thousands  of  flats  and  residences  al<ing  the  lines 
suggested  will  give  employment  to  your  own  mechanics,  the  material  will 
come  from  your  own  dealers,  the  renters  you  will  obtain  will  buy  their 
groceries  and  dry  goods  from  you  and  not  from  Oakland,  I'erkeley,  and 
Alameda,  and  the  money  will  all  or  mostly  all  remain  where  it  is  earned. 

\\'e  of  the  East  LJay  have  a  great  sympathy  for  you.  As  things  are 
going,  we  can  see  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  nothing  but  banks  and 
wholesale  houses  on  your  side  of  the  bay,  together  with  some  hotels,  a 
Greek  and  an  Italian  c|uarter,  anfl  a  C  hinatnw  n.  Let's  start  something. 
Possiblv  I  have  alrea(l\l 


The  Architectural  "V" 

The  ([uestiiin  ma\'  be  in  order — auKing  others — whether  nr  not  tlie  toi^- 
heavy  use  of  the  "\"  in  ])lace  of  "L"'  in  architectural  s])elling  has  not  served 
to  sjjread  abroad  an  impression  that  architects  in  general  are  iini)racticai 
and  not  to  be  entrusted  with  Government  work  in  war-time? 

At  any  rate,  the  e.xtraordinary — and  archaic — use  of  the  "\ "  In-  arciii- 
tects  and  draftsmen  has  for  many  years  been  a  puzzle  to  the  layman,  ft 
has  been  tolerated  as  one  of  the  things  not  understood;  and  hazih-  the 
client  or  banker  or  whomsoever  it  might  be.  has  considered  that  somehow, 
or  in  some  way,  it  was  logical  and  had  a  reason. 

In  reality,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  the  continued  use  of  the  archi- 
tectural "Y,"  and  it  is  misleading  in  giving  the  public  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  modern  architect's  true  attitude  toward  i)ractical  matters. — 
lUiilding  Review. 
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Architectural  Criticism 

(From  the  Architect,  Builder  &  Engineer,  Cape  Town) 


o 


UR  contemporary,  Building,  pul)lished 
Sydnev.  is  very  outspoken  in  its 
criticism  of  buildings  which  are  being 
erected  there.  \\'e  publish  an  illustration 
showing  the  treatment  of  a  corner  which 
greatly  offends  that  iournal's  taste.  The  article 
states : 

It  was  hoped  that,  as  the  work  ncarcd 
completion,  the  j^oor  eft'ect  produced  by  the 
architecture  of  the  lower  stories  might  have 
been  redeemed,  but  instead  the  work  has  be- 
come more  lamentable  as  it  progresses  up- 
ward. On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  pair  of 
Ionic  columns,  misplaced,  overburdened  and 
witli  such  a  huge  projection  as  to  give  the 
tiling  an  appearance  of  instability.  Above 
these  columns  are  smaller  columns  of  an 
earlier  order  and  little  may  be  said  of  these, 
other  than  that  they  enhance  the  eff'ect  of 
overloading  on  the  columns  below :  as  the 
work  has  now  been  completed  the  greatest 
architectural  outrage  of  many  that  this  cor- 
ner embodies  is  revealed :  this  consists  of  the 
placing  in  the  top  story  of  two  great 
rectangular  piers  of  stone,  hideous  enough  in  their  lack  of  adornment,  but 
producing  an  effect  suggestive  of  an  utter  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  designer  and  a  crushing  effect  on  the  lighter  cylindrical  columns  below 
them.  These  support  an  entablature  proportioned  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  huge  engaged  columns  at  the  side,  hence  the  entablature  be- 
comes incongruous  when  carried  by  these  stone  slabs. 

This  would  be  a  lix'ely  world  if  we  were  all  so  engagingly  truthful. 


criticised    for    its 


Southwest  Contractor  of  I^os  .Angeles  thinks  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  such  frank  criticism  as  the  Sydney  paper  offers.  To  quote  the  South- 
ern California  organ: 

"This  sort  of  criticism  doubtless  would  please  a  southern  architect- 
ural journal  which  laments  the  lack  of  criticism  in  the  I'nited  States.  But 
is  it  really  worth  while?  It  does  not  remove  the  unsightly  structure,  but 
merely  serves  to  accentuate  its  ugliness  in  the  public  mind ;  nor  does  it 
prevent  a  repetition  of  architectural  blunders  How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  to  have  subjected  the,  plans  for  this  building  to  criticism  before 
the  work  was  started.  That  is  the  proper  time  for  real  constructive  criti- 
cism. If  there  is  anything  in  the  design  of  a  building  that  is  calculated 
to  offend  the  eye  it  should  be  eliminated  in  the  plans.  This  theory  of 
progress  has  been  recognized  by  the  creation  of  art  commissions  in  many 
cities  in  the  United  States  to  pass  upon  plans  for  public  buildines  and 
structures  of  all  kinds  before  they  are  erected.  This  principle  of  con- 
structive criticism  should  be  extended.  American  architects,  as  a  rule,  are 
open-minded  and  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  have  their  designs 
criticised  by  persons  competent  to  critcise,  before  the  work  is  executed. 
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"The  architect  ac(|iiires  a  knowledge  of  jjood  architecture  by  study. 
I)ecause  that  is  his  l)usiness.  The  public  can  only  acquire  it  by  observation. 
The  more  examples  of  jjood  architecture  that  are  jilaced  before  it  the  better 
it  will  be  able  to  tliscriminate.  It  will  be  able  to  pick  out  the  unsightly 
structures  and  it  will  not  tolerate  manifest  errors  in  desii^n.  (  )nly  i^txid 
architecture  will  satisfy  it." 


A  Business  Building  in  China 

ri  1  l^^"\'l^  just  coin|)lcted  a  new  dciiartnicnt  store  antl  lintel  at  Sliaiii;hai. 
China.  It  there  is  anythinsj;  in  the  civilization  of  the  Occident  that 
will  beat  it  very  much  The  Inijjrovement  lUilletin  would  like  to  know 
where  it  is.  In  fact,  whoever  heard  of  shop  fi.xtures  of  solid  teak,  in  the 
Orient.     Yet  that  is  what  they  have  in  this  Chinese  store. 

Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  clerk  at  the  I'nited  States  consulate  at  .Slianj.:;- 
hai.  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  shop  window  frames  and  show- 
case frames  are  of  molded  copper,  and  all  the  sun  blinds  are  covered  with  the 
same  material,  forminjj  the  most  modern  and  attractive  urou])  of  windows 
for  the  disjilay  of  merchandise  in  Shanghai.  Tlif  wlinle  of  the  structure. 
excepting  the  jiartition  walls,  is  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  area  of  tjie 
floors  is' 180.000  square  feet. 

The  building  is  just  completed  from  the  design  of  Palmer  &  Turner. 
architects  and  surveyors,  of  .Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  and  owned  bv  the 
Wing  On  Co..  of  Hongkong  and  Syehiey.  It  was  opened  for  Inisiness  on  Thurs- 
day. September  5,  U>18.  It  is  located  between  Nanking  and  Chekiang  Roads. 
and  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Young. 

The  store  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  hotel  and  other  parts  by  fire  walls 
and  fire  doors,  and  a  special  hydrant  installation  has  been  designed  to 
protect  the  premises  against  fire. 

The  chief  features  of  the  store  are  the  spacious  disjilay  spaces.  The 
floors  are  of  white  terrazzo.  with  red  borders,  and  the  shop  fixtures  and 
dis])lay  cases  of  solid  teak.  There  are  five  floors,  on  which  are  placed  the 
several  departments.  ( )n  the  fifth  floor  are  the  amusement  rooms  and  tea 
garden,  illuminated  with  electric  lights. 

The  hotel,  oi)erated  in  conjunction  with  the  store,  is  named  the  (ireat 
Eastern  Hotel.  It  has  an  o])en-columned  lounge  hall  on  the  ground  floor 
of  over  160  feet  in  length  for  reception  ])ur])oses.  and  the  floor  is  paved 
with  white  terrazzo.  It  is  heated  by  radiators  and  floor  grills,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  open  fireplaces.  The  four  upper  floors  consist  of  fullv 
furnished  suites  of  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  toilet  and  ser\ice  rooms,  all  of 
which  face  south.  There  is  a  central  rece])tion  room.  ( )n  the  fifth  floor 
is  the  dining  room  of  over  ICiO  feet  in  length,  with  low  |)artitions  i)aneled 
in   white  ornamented  wood. 

The  building  cost  approximatelx-  $700,000.  and  the  stock  carried  is  valued 
at  approximately  $1,000,000,  consisting  of  foreign  and  native  goods.  I'"ull\- 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  foreign  imjiorted  merchandise,  and  of  this  75  per 
cent  was  imported  from  the  Cnited  States. 

The  chief  lines  carried  are  Chinese  silk  and  foreign  |)icce  goods,  hard- 
ware, fancy  goods,  crockery  and  porcelains,  electro-plated  ware,  jewelrv, 
groceries  and  ])rovisions,  wines,  and  furniture  manufactured  at  .Shanghai, 
i'ractically  everything  needed  may  be  found  (in  the  premises. 
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CASHIER'S   PUIiLU-   OKFICK,   FIRST   BANK   OF    IIILO 
Charles  II.    Will.   Architect 
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.\lAi\  i;a.\kixc;  i^iiiom,  l-lkM    i;\\k  mi    mm. 

Charks    II.    Will.    Ai\1ii1lc1 


New  Home  of  First  Bank  of  Hilo 

Tile  I'"ir.sl  Hank  (jI  I  lilo  recLMitly  iiioved  into  its  new  home  in  the  Masonic 
huiklinff.  from  plans  by  Mr.  Charles  11.  Will,  a  leading-  architect  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islantls.  The  bank  interior  is  nni(|ue  in  many  respects  and  its 
splendid  arransrement,  inchulin;.,'  the  detailint;-  of  the  counters,  counter 
screens  and  vault  construction,  and  the  marble  work  was  planned  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  Reed,  vice-jjresideiit  of  the  W'atcrhouse  ()ffice  (  )iitfiltinL;-  Co..  Ltd.,  of 
I  [onolulu. 

One  strikin.i,^  feature  of  the  interior  is  that  all  tellers'  caj^es  and  v'ar- 
tition  work  are  elevated  five  inches  from  the  floor,  giving  absolute  clear 
space  for  svvec])ing  and  cleaning'  jiurposes.  The  w<  irk  is  desig'ned  on  strait^ht 
lines,  thereby  eliminatin.ij  as  much  as  possible  ilust-catchin<^  surfaces. 

The  marble  work  in  the  ])ul)lic  lobby  consists  of  San  .Saba,  a  new  Texas 
marble  used  for  counter  front  and  wainscotiiij,''.  The  floor  is  in  Columbia 
marble  tile.  -Ml  exjxised  surfaces  of  the  metal  work  have  been  hand  ijrained 
to  match  Hawaiian  Crouch  (jrain  Koa  and  is  so  perfectly  imitated  that  the 
old-time  residents  of  Hilo  declared  the  .same  to  be  the  res^ular  Koa  wood. 
All  the  work  back  of  the  counter  is  in  the  re.yular  olive  sjreen  standard 
finish. 

There  arc  eif^ht  cajjjes.  h'our  oi  these  are  used  as  combined  ])ayin_q-  and 
receivinjr  cashes,  one  for  the  note  teller,  two  for  the  savint^s  de]3artnient  and 
one  for  exchange. 
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The  public  cashier's  office  contains  two  desks,  one  for  the  cashier,  and 
one  for  the  assistant  cashier  and  adjacent  to  this  is  the  cashier  s  private 
consultation  room ;  also  a  sound-proof  long  distance  telephone  booth. 

The  cashier's  general  office  overlooks  the  entire  banking  room.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  directly  across  from  the  cashier's  general  office 
is  the  ladies'  comfort  room. 

There  is  also  included  an  automatic  tube  system  with  sixteen  out  and 
inner  stations  connecting  every  department  of  the  bank,  trust,  real  esate 
and  insurance  departments. 

There  are  two  vaults,  one  of  which  is  being  used  as  a  book  vault,  the 
other  for  coin  and  securities,  with  the  interior  arrangement  of  each  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  institution  for  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  telephone  system  whereby  all  cages  and  officials  have  tele- 
phone communication  with  outside  lines. 

The  entire  work  was  undertaken  and  installed  by  territorial  labor.  Every 
device  that  is  being  used  in  the  ui)-to-date  mainland  banks  has  been  included 
in  this  institution. 


Good  Architecture  as  a  Profitable  Investment  for 
the  Owner 

THERE  still  remain  in  this  world  persons  who  believe  that  architecture 
is  a  purely  ornamental  profession — that  the  man  who  retains  the 
service  of  an  architect  to  plan  and  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
building  does  so  Isecause  he  wants  a  few  additional  artistic  efTects,  for 
which  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay. 

The  increased  cost  of  building  materials  has  been  a  pronounced  factor 
in  educating  the  public  regarding  the  true  field  of  usefulness  which  the 
architect  occupies.  A  score  of  years  ago  a  few  thousand  dollars  sufficed  to 
build  a  large  bo.x-like  structure,  with  a  great  deal  of  room,  but  with  no 
architectural  merit.  .Architecture  played  very  little  part  in  the  vast  majority 
of  buildings  built  a  score  of  years  ago.  Rut  when  costs  multiplied,  owners 
naturall}'  devoted  more  thought  to  the  underlying  requirements  of  good 
building  construction.  The  architect  is  on  a  very  much  higher  plane  than 
he  was  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  the  public  is  beginning  to  have  a  growing 
conception  of  the  important  role  the  architect  should  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

It  does  not  require  any  considerable  knowledge  of  architecture  to 
appreciate  the  superior  appearance  ])resented  by  any  community  in  which 
the  services  of  an  architect  are  utilized  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  small  communities  in  the  country  in  which 
the  carpenter  and  the  mason  are  consulted  rather  than  the  architect  when 
a  new  building  is  t-o  be  constructed.  The  layman  does  not  stop  to  consider 
when  he  encounters  such  a  community  whether  the  business  and  public 
buildings  and  the  residences  were  planned  by  a  competent  architect.  He 
merely  knows  whether  the  town  is  pleasing  to  the  eye — whether  it  bears 
the  mark  of  distinction  that  the  prevalence  of  good  architecture  imparts 
to  any  community.  The  first  impression  that  he  gathers  from  his  initial 
visit  to  a  town  is  generally  the  lasting  impression,  and  more  than  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  correct. 

For  it  is  usually  true  (probably  invariably  true  would  be  a  safe  state- 
ment)  that  a  town  in  which  the  representative  citizens  appreciate  good 
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architecture,  is  a  better  town  in  which  to  live  than  a  comnuinity  in  which 
scant  heed  is  ])aid  to  the  call  of  art.  The  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  the 
architect  is  called  in  to  design  business  buildinsjs  and  residences — even 
thoujjh  the  buildins^s  i)e  of  small  dimensions— have,  as  a  rule,  a  wider  intel- 
lectual horizon  than  men  who  heliexe  that  architecture  is  merely  useless 
ornamentatidn.  and  that  the  carpenter  and  tiie  bricklayer  can  create  a 
buildinj;^  of  harmonious  and  attractive  desiijn. 

Then  again,  it  is  true  that  the  citizen  who  wants  an  architect  to  design 
his  building,  is  generally  a  shrewd  and  long-headed  individual  as  compared 
with  the  man  who  believes  in  paring  down  expenses  by  eliminating  the 
architect's  fee.  The  architect  who  is  master  of  his  profession  must  not  only 
plan  a  buildin.g  of  harmonious  design,  and  attractive  appearance,  i)ut  he 
must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  matter  nf  i)ractical  every-day  utility. 
There  must  be  no  waste  corners  in  the  completed  building,  the  interior  must 
meet  modern  requirements  of  light  and  ventilation,  the  heating  plant  must 
be  adequate,  and  yet  there  must  be  no  waste  of  either  material  used  in 
construction  or  fuel.  The  building  must  be  planned  with  close  attention  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  in  order  that  the  interior  arrangement 
may  be  comjileted  to  the  end  that  the  owner,  instead  of  finding  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  that  there  are  many  features  of  the 
building  with  which  he  is  not  satisfied,  will  have  an  increasing  satisfaction 
in  the  ownership  of  the  building. 

(iced  architecture  increases  the  value  of  a  building.  That  is  a  jxiint  that 
the  astute  owner  always  keeps  in  mind.  Fi\e  thousand  dollars  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  will  buy  just  about  so  much  material  in  any  market.  I'.ut 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  material  built  into  a  finished  structure  of 
architectural  excellence,  has  a  higher  market  value  than  an  etiual  or  greater 
amount  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  a  i)ui](ling  that  is  not  pleasing 
to  the  discriminating  eye.  and  is  not  arranged  with  a  view  tc  practical 
requirements. — Improvement  I'ulletiu 


Decay  in  Buildings 


Research  was  recent!}'  started  i)y  tlie  i'drcst  I'roducts  Laboratory  to 
determine  the  '■killing  points"  in  temi)erature  and  hmnitlity  of  cipmninn 
fungi  found  in  American  buildings.  I'ield  and  laboratory  studies  indicate 
that  much  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  timber  and  in 
the  construction  of  buildin,gs  to  avoid  conditions  favorable  to  decay.  .\ 
number  of  inspections  of  buildings  which  lia\e  given  trniihle  on  .icccunit 
of  decay  have  shown  that  any  0!ie  c.f  the  fnllowing  cau.-'es  may  result  in 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  building: 

1.  The  use  of  green  timber. 

1.  .\llowing  timber  to  get  wet  during  construction. 

3.  .\llovvin.g  the  timber  to  absorb  moisture  after  tin-  liuilding  is  finished 
because  of  leaks  or  lack  of  ventilation. 

4.  The  use  of  timbers  containing  tm]  much  sa|)wiicid. 

.T.  The  use  of  timbers  which  have  already  started  to  decay. 

The  avoidance  of  these  conditions  will  as  a  rule,  it  is  said,  prevent 
decay.  In  s])ecial  cases,  however,  decay  can  only  be  prevented  by  preserv- 
ative treatment.  It  is  stated  that  for  this  jjurjiose  salts,  such  as  zinc 
chloride  and  sodiuni  fiuoride.  are  better  than  creosote  for  buildings. 
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Concrete  Stone  Trim  for  Two  California  Churches 

rWV.  a(.i()ini):m\in!;-  illustrations.  i)rcsciitcil  hy  ci)iine>y  ut  CoiKTeii'  nf 
Detroit,  show  two  California  churches — Trinity,  at  Santa  llarhara. 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  I'aith.  Intjiewood.  with  trim  of  concrete 
stone. 

The  (lesipier  is  Mr.  Hubert  I'rohnian.  of  the  firm  of  Hubert  Frohman 
and  Harold  H.  Martin.  Writin;^  Concrete  of  the  use  of  concrete  stone  on 
these  two  interestinsj  works.  Mr.  Martin  expresses  a  most  rational  view  of 
the  manufactured  stone.     He  says: 

The  concrete  stone  was  made  by  Mr.  \\'illiani  Smith.  Pasadena,  by  trade 
a  stonemason.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  in  the  cement  stone  business  at  least 
15  years. 

There  is  little  tjood  Iniiidinu;-  <tone  in  Southern  California,  making;  the 
use  of  some  other  material  imjieralive.  As  we  trace  architecture  from  its 
earliest  cradle  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  we  find  it  has  been  the  task  of  the 
architect  to  use  materials  close  at  hand  and  adapt  them  to  their  purpose 
in  building'.  \o  doubt  the  ancient  Egyptian  traveler  thoujjht  the  bricks 
of  .Assyria  a  cheap  imitation  of  stone  after  the  huge  masses  of  granite 
piled  up  in  pyramids  above  the  tombs  of  their  kings.  Three  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  and  who  today  vvould  consider  brick  an  imitation  stone? 
So  cement  stone,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  is  establishing  itself  as  a  i)ermanent 
construction  material. 

In  the  first  ]>lace,  cement  stone  labored  under  many  drawbacks.  It  was 
given  a  rock  face  or  a  chiseled  surface  and  christened  "artificial  stone" — 
so  little  faith  had  its  first  users  in  the  \ery  article  they  were  promoting! 

\\'e  have  used  it  in  our  churches  in  a  straightforward  and  honest  way. 
letting  the  material  speak  for  it.self.  In  Trinity  Church.  Santa  Barbara,  the 
main  body  of  the  walls  is  of  Santa  Barbara  sandstone,  the  trim,  including 
mf>lds.  arches,  piers,  and  window  tracery,  of  concrete  stone.  I  know  full 
well  in  the  centuries  to  come,  when  the  stone  and  the  cement  stone,  side 
by  side,  have  their  long  fight  with  the  element  and  time,  that  the  cement 
stone  will  more  than  hold  its  own.  so  whv  should  it  bow  its  head  and  be 
called  "artificial."  The  Inglewood  Church  is  of  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, stucco  and  concrete  trim  stone. 

The  product  w-as  made  in  molds  of  redwood,  well  shellacked,  .\fter 
the  concrete  is  well  tamped  in  by  hand,  the  mold  is  turned  over,  at  once, 
so  stone  rests  on  bed  and  mold  is  undamped  and  taken  off;  st<^ne  is  kept 
wet  for  at  least  ten  days  in  shed. 

The  whole  knack  in  making  concrete  stone  i.-  in  knowing  just  how  little 
water  to  jnit  with  the  mixture,  to  make  the  cement  adhere  to  the  particles 
of  aggregate. 

The  facing  is  put  into  mold  first,  care  being  taken  to  spread  some  over 
exposed  surfaces  by  hand.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  two  and 
one-half  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand.  Different  cements,  sands  and  coloring 
matter  may  be  used  as  desired.  Materials  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  while 
dry,  so  each  individual  stone  is  of  uniform  color:  also  care  should  be  taken 
that  separate  stones  are  slightly  different  in  shade.  Then  the  backing  is 
filled  in,  composed  of  rough  concrete,  one  to  five,  no  aggregate  larger 
than  one-half  inch.  I'"orms  must  be  rigid  enough  so  concrete  can  be  well 
rammed. 

If  the  materials  are  mixed  correctly,  the  surface  will  be  found  perfect 
as  it  comes  from  the  mold.  If  any  arrises  become  defaced  in  taking  off 
mold,  these  can  be  jiatched,  if  done  at  once,  by  using  a  mason's  pointing 
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FAITH.  INGLEWOOD,  CAL. 

Reinforced   Concrete  and   Brick   Covered   with    Stucco   and   Concrete 

Stone    Trim. 
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tiii>ls.      Ill    (Ictailinjj;   cement    stone    all    arrises    sin  mid    he    slinwn    sliu;htl\ 
ruiiiided. 

As  the  concrete  is  ]nit  into  molds  in  an  almost  drv  state,  and  when  set  it 
is  not  (|uite  waterproof;  all  beds  of  exterior  work  shduld  he  water])roofed. 
Also  all  onter  surfaces,  fit  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  use  so  dry  a  mix 
that  the  resultiiifj;  stone  is  forever  "thirsty."  Many  concrete  stone  manu- 
facturers are  learninij  how  to  make  the  "happy  medium"  in  consistency 
of  mix — the  consistency  that  irivcs  maximum  strength  and  density.]  It 
would  he  idle  speculation  to  estimate  com])arati\e  cost  of  concrete  work 
as  window  tracery  in  the  State,  and  freisjht  rates  heiiiu  too  his;"h  even  to 
consider  the  matter  of  brinjjinij  it  from  outside,  when  \w  ha\e  all  the 
sand  we  could  wish,  and  as  <jood  if  not  better  cement  than  one  cun  find 
the  world  over,  ri<rht  at  our  verv  door. 


Early  Revival  of  Building  Predicted 

I'.y  CI.ARI'AXI'".   R.  WARP.  Architect 

W.\R  jirofiteerint;  is  o\er,  or  nearly  so.  In  sjiite  of  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  i>re\ent  it,  it  has  existed,  due  jjartially  to  "com- 
binati(»n"  of  ])roducers  and  ]iartly  to  circumstances. 

There  are  three  great  business  fundamentals — competition,  suj)])!}-  and 
demand.  These  fundamentals  have  worked  for  the  ]iast  four  years  jirin- 
cijjaliy  for  the  benefit  of  the  iiroducers.  They  should  now  be.nin  to  o])erate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

'I  am  oi)timistic  enotitjh  to  believe  that  this  new  condition  will  l)enefit 
building  operations  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  generally  expected. 

The  cessation  of  war  activities  will  release  upon  the  market  vast  (pian- 
rities  of  building  materials,  as  well  as  machinery  for  their  manufacture. 
To  this  condition  add  the  release  of  vast  numbers  of  artisans  and  laboring 
]K-ople  of  all  classes  and  men  coming  back  from  the  service.  This  will 
produce  a  spirit  of  competition  which  does  not  now  exist.  In  fact,  it  wall 
be  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  morale  of  producers  and  working  people  and 
will  result  in  greater  productiveness,  e\en  though  the  present  wage  scale 
should  be  maintained. 

Such  conditions  shotilil  shortly  tend  materially  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
building  construction.  In  turn  this  sh<iuld  ])ro\e  interesting  to  investors 
in  real  estate  and  buildings--men  who  have  not  recently  been  able  to 
figure  a  reasonable  return  on  building  investments  owing  to  ])resent  lii.sjh 
costs. 

A  very  large  amount  of  necessary  building  must  be  done  in  this  country 
before  the  readjustment  (if  affairs  in  foreign  countries  stimulates  the  recon- 
struction of  what  has  been  destroyed. 

.\s  the  world  will  look  to  the  L'nited  .'states  to  furnish  a  \ery  considerable 
j)ro])ortion  of  materials  necessary  to  rehabilitate  regions  dexastated  by  war. 
it  therefore  behooves  the  investor  here  to  get  husx'  immediately.  .\t  least 
he  should  have  his  plans  read\".  ihus  enabling  him  to  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot. 


A  Dumb  Good  Idea 

Waiter — We  have  a  dumbwaiter  to  bring  the  fo<id  u])  from  the  kitchen. 
Patron — Well,   1    wish  that   \dti  aKo  h;id  one  to  ser\e  it. —  Ivxchange. 
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Ford's  Idea  of  a  House 

Henry  Ford's  taste,  or  lack  of  taste,  in  matters  of  art  has  been  one  of  the 
handles  which  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  taken  hold  of  to  keep  the 
inventor  of  the  tin  lizzie  in  the  limelight.  So  this  is  one  of  the  subject^; 
which  came  up  when  Ford  was  being  interviewed  for  Collier's  by  Lucien  Cary. 

The  interviewer  suggested  that  art  was  not  solely  a  matter  of  painting  in 
oils ;  that  art  was  either  present  or  unhappily  absent  in  every  work  of  man ; 
that,  for  instance,  one's  dissatisfaction  with  the  spectacle  of  a  bay  window 
])rojecting  from  the  side  of  a  house  without  visible  support  was  an  esthetic 
dissatisfaction. 

"Oh.  houses!"  said  Mr.  Ford.  "I  can  ajjpreciate  them.  Why.  once  I  saw 
a  little  house  about  fifty-five  miles  from<  here,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  finest 
little  house  I  had  ever  seen.  And  I  went  home  and  told  Mrs.  Ford  what  a 
nice  little  house  it  was,  and  I  said  it  was  fifty-five  miles  from  here,  but  I  was 
going  to  take  her  to  see  it  because  it  was  the  nicest  little  house  I  had  ever 
seen.  And  I  took  her  over  there,  and  she  liked  it  just  as  well  as  I  did.  But 
then  I  showed  that  house  to  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  and  he  just  criticised 
it  to  pieces  nearly.  He  even  got  me  to  thinking  that  several  things  about  it 
weren't  as  nice  as  I  thought  they  were  at  first.  He  was  a  good  judge — you 
see." 

He  finished  the  sentence  with  a  smile,  a  smile  at  the  hopelessness  of  reach- 
ing agreement  in  artistic  judgments. 

The  Big  Men 

The  big  men  dare,  and  the  big  men  do : 

They  dream  great  dreams,  which  they  make  come  true. 

They  bridge  the  rivers  and  link  the  plains. 

And  gird  the  land  with  their  railway  trains ; 

They  make  the  desert  break  forth  in  bloom, 

They  send  the  cataract  through  a  flume 

To  turn  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills 

And  bring  the  coin  to  a  nation's  tills  ; 

The  big  men  work,  and  the  big  men  plan. 

And,  helping  themselves,  help  their  fellow  man. 

-—Walt  Mason. 


Highest  Tower  for  Pouring  Concrete 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  highest  tower  for  pouring  concrete  on  record. 
FrouT  a  distance  it  looms  up  like  the  Washington  monument.  The  tower  is 
part  of^an  equipment  that  is  to  be  used  in  making  Columbus  safe  from  floocb. 
It  is  173  feet  high  and  built  entirely  of  wood. 


Heredity 

"Do  you  believe  in  heredit\?" 

"Yes."  said  the  school  teacher,  "there's  a  little  boy  in  my  class  who  h'as 
to  return  home  every  day  for  his  books,  pencils  and  pees.  His  father's  a 
plumber." 
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BUSINESS  SECTION.  LAKE  1-UKEST.  ILL..  1;E1-()KE  KEIUILDI.W; 

Ihc  buililings  on   the  entire  street  between   the  two  arrows  were  torn  down    and   a   hollow   square   -400 

feet   on   a  side  was  laid  out   in  the  space  behind  this  row  of  buildini^s. 

A  Plea  for  Better  Business  Centers  in  Our 
Suburban  Towns 

By  ALHKRT   FARR.   Architect 

N(  )  one  but  a  madman  or  one  compelled  by  necessity  desires  to  spend 
all  of  his  days  and  the  end  of  them  in  a  oreat  city.  To  those  with 
■i()i)er  judgment  and  with  some  reward  for  toil  coir.e  thoughts  of  a  place 
in  the  country  not  too  far  from  a  -hop])inc;  center  and  that  does  not  too  closely 
resemble  the  Babylon  from  which  the  departer  has  fled. 

W'ith  this  foreword  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  number  of  The  Architect 
and  Engineer  of  California  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  of  dur 
inland  town  officials  who.  perchance,  may  be  seeking  improvements  capalile 
of  attracting  purposeful  dwellers  within  or  near  them. 

In  traveling  along  the  highways  of  California,  the  observer  finds  few 
of  our  cities  that  have  a  comjirehensive  center  or  a  proper  a]3])roach,  as 
almost  all  of  them  trail  along  the  road  with  the  airy  grace  of  a  broken  shoe 
string,  and  before  the  nucleus  of  a  place  is  fixed  in  mind,  one  is  again  on  the 
drab  highway.  Of  our  smaller  villages  I  know  of  but  one.  the  pre-(jringo 
town  of  San  Juan  Hautista,  with  its  plaza  undisturbed  from  before  "the 
days  of  gold."  that  invites  a  closer  ac(|uaintance,  or  imbues  one  with  a 
desire  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  travel.  The  e.xistence  of  this  single  ex- 
ample is  probably  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  i)resented  no  attraction 
to  the  exploiter  with  his  sham  fruits  and  blaring  plate  glass. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind  it  is  pleasing  to  see  such  a  suggestive  grcjup- 
.ng  for  a  small  place  as  is  jjresented  in  the  charming  center  of  Lake  l'"orest. 
III.,  which  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the  designer.  Mr.  Howard  .Shaw,  archi- 
tect, but  also  on  its  civic  authorities.  The  i)hotographs  illustrating  this  article, 
shown  by  courtesy  of  the  Interlocker.  published  by  the  Dennison  T.lock 
Com])any.  ))rescnt  clearly  the  elimination  of  the  straight  roadway,  the  dis- 
l)osing  of  the  repellant  waste  spaces  usual  at  the  back  of  small  town  stores, 
and  the  restraint  from  the  all  too  general  mimicking  of  a  great  city:  a  neigh- 
borly ])lace  free  from  smoke,  street  cars  and  the  other  ills  of  modern  cliff 
dwellers. 
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PLAN  OF  IMPRO\'EMENT.   LAKK   FOREST.   ILL. 


Such  a  place  imist  be  a  delightful  spot  where  not  only  the  rancher  from 
the  back  country,  be  he  gentleman  or  practical,  can  (lri\'e  from  store  to 
store  in  doing  his  marketing  and  also  find  a  place  to  park  his  "tin  Lizzie"  or 
tie  his  team  without  interfering  with,  or  being  interrupted  by,  the  through 
traffic ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  speed  maniac  so  perverse  as 
not  to  seek  for  an  excuse  a  few  purchases  in  order  that  he  might  linger  and 
enjoy  the  shaded  enclosure  and  incidentally  investigate  the  shops  or  refresh- 
ment places  which  should  be  found  in  such  a  square. 

Along  the  all  too  monotonous  stretches  of  our  recently  constructed 
California  State  Highway,  similar  improvements  would  seem  not  only  desirous 
but  would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  fame  and  business  of  our  smaller  cities. 
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IlKIAIL   \li;\\    III     MAKKKI    .^wl   .,l,i,.    ,.   ,kI.   I'dUEST,    ILL. 

lluwaid   Shaw.  Aicliiucl 

ShowiiiK  the   variety  of  treatment  obtained   in   llie  ililTcrent   ImiUlines 


\"IE\V  OF  MARKIIT  SQrARE.  LAKE  FOKEST.  ILL. 
Howard  Shaw.  .Architect 
This  shows  how  tlie  tower  relieves  the  whole  design  and  with  the  correspondiiiK  tower  across  the  Stin 
creates  an  iniposinK  entrance 
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MAKKKI     Sljl  AKl..    l.AKK    I'OREST.    ILL. 
HOWARD   SHAW,  ARCHITECT 


The  rebuilding  of  Lake  Forest  was  financed  by  a  committee  of  wealthy 
residents  who  subscribed  in  all  about  $300,000  which  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees.  A  bond  issue  was  then  arranged  for  and  the  whole  project 
financed  with  a  view  to  eventually  returning  the  contribution  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

The  line  drawing  shows  the  plan,  which  is  a  hollow  square  about  200  feet 
in  width  and  depth.  The  property  on  the  other  side  of  the  alley  back  of  the 
square  was  also  purchased  and  streets  cut  through  to  the  next  street.  Thus 
the  hollow  square  has  what  might  be  called  a  rear  exit  at  each  of  the  back 
corners. 

The  rest  of  the  square  is  surrounded  by  buildings.  The  plan  will 
show  the  ingenious  method  in  which  monotony  was  broken  up  and  extra 
corners  devised  to  give  especially  good  show  windows  for  shop  tenants. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  operation  to  erect  these  buildings  while  allowing 
the  existing  tenants  to  do  business  in  their  own  old  ones.  A  great  deal  of 
tact,  patience  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  building  committee  and  the 
architect,  however,  accomplished  this  in  about  a  year. 

All  the  stores  are  now  occupied  and  all  are  under  lease  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  which  are  being  used  at  a  nominal  rental  bv  war  relief  societies. 
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opyriKht     E.    I..    ]•■. 


All  the  apartments  but  one  on  the  second  floor  are  occupied,  as  well  as  a  few 
offices.  Probably  83  i)er  cent  of  the  total  is  now  under  lease  and  the  build- 
ings were  only  coni]>lete(l  about  six  months  ago. 

Referring  to  the  development  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  The  National  Real 
Estate  Journal  says: 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  ci\'ic  co-ojjcration  in  a  small 
residential  city,  leading  to  important  and  constructive  imiirovements  in  the 
tcnvn  plan,  is  the  work  of  the  peo])le  of  Lake  Forest. 

"In  ]jlace  of  the  unsightly  and  unsanitary  district  formerly  constituting 
the  railroad  approach  to  the  city  of  Lake  I''orest,  the  architect  has  produced 
a  charming  group  of  buildings,  including  28  stores.  30  apartments,  12  suites 
(■f  offices,  and  a  commodious  gymnasium  and  club  house.  The  gymnasium 
f(jr  young  men  and  women  of  the  town  is  practically  public  ])roj)erty.  The 
streets  and  ])arking,  wliich  are  a  feature  of  the  new  development,  ha\e  been 
dedicated  to  the  city. 

"The  results  of  the  undertaking,  and  especially  the  raising  of  the  half 
million  dollars  required  for  its  execution  by  public  subscription,  will  afford 
an  inspiring  object  lesson  to  the  i^eople  of  hundreds  of  other  small  com- 
munities in  .America  confronted  with  the  same  or  a  similar  problem." 
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"Overseas"  With  Our  Boys 

THERE  are  upward  of  five  thousand  American  Red  Cross  workers  in 
l^^ance,  IJelsium,  England  and  Italy  today.  The  variety  of  service 
,^iven  I)y  these  workers  to  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  to  the  armies  of 
the  Allies,  and  to  the  civilian  population  would  require  volumes  to  describe. 

The  work  in  England  is  chiefly  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  and  such 
emergency  work  as  caring  for  tlie  survivors  of  torpedoed  ships.  Approxi- 
mateiy  nine  million  dollars  will  have  been  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Practically  all  the  American  wounded  from  our  divisions  brigaded  with 
the  British  in  Flanders  are  taken  to  England  for  treatment.  This  makes 
the  hospital  work  in  England  of  the  highest  importance  to  America,  and 
the  Red  Cross  is  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  in  making  these  hospi- 
tals, as  well  as  the  hospitals  operated  exclusively  by  the  Red  Cross,  the 
best  in  the  world.  One  of  the  services  performed  b}-  the  Red  Cross  is 
locating  wounded  American  soldiers  for  their  relatives  and  families,  and 
sending  news  about  them  back  home.  Afore  than  five  thousand  volunteer 
workers,  including  American  and  English  women,  are  engaged  in  this 
search. 

In  P'rance,  Red  Cross  acti\'ities  by  the  end  of  this  year  will  have  cost 
seventy-one  million  dollars.  A  large  proportion  of  this  sum  has  been 
used  in  the  civilian  relief  work,  which  has  won  such  high  praise  from  the 
French  armies  and  civilian  leaders.  Refugees  have  been  fed,  clothed  and 
sheltered,  children  have  been  saved  for  the  future,  and  the  families  of 
French  soldiers  have  been  sustained  and  encouraged,  thereby  im])roving 
the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces. 

General  Petain  in  a  recent  letter  to  Colonel  llarve>'  D.  (jibson,  general 
mana.ger  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France,  says  that  the  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  keeping  the  French  army  in 
fighting  trim,  and  he  intimates  that  many  I'rench  soldiers  will  be  kept 
under  arms  for  some  time  yet,  so  the  need  of  Red  Cross  ser\-ice  will 
continue  for  months  after  peace  is  arranged. 

The  canteen  service  is  keenly  appreciated  by  all  the  soldiers.  American 
women  and  girls  serve  hot  drinks,  sandwiches,  and  tobacco  at  hundreds 
of  camps,  railroad  junction  points,  hospitals,  and  in  the  principal  cities 
where  the  soldiers  go  on  leave.  It  is  at  the  railroad  juction  points  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  makes  the  most  profound  impression  upon  the 
soldiers,  for  here  the  men  change  trains,  and  often  must  wait  for  hours 
before  continuing  their  journey,  and  the  canteens  furnish  a  place  to  bathe, 
to  sleep,  read,  eat,  play  games,  or  chat  with  the  women  workers. 

Field  canteens,  operated  by  men  Red  Cross  workers,  are  close  behind 
the  firing  line  and  give  the  same  service  that  may  be  found  far  in  the  rear. 
Millions  of  men  are  fed  by  these  rolling  canteens,  and  the  cost  of  this  one 
item  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  hos])ital  service  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  in  b'rance  is  chiefly 
at  the  base  hospitals  and  in  the  cities.  The  field  service,  near  the  front, 
is  done  by  the  army  nurses,  and  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the 
Red  Cross  wherever  it  operates  is  always  supplemental  to  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  For  the  last  half  of  1918  the  Red  Cross  api^rojiriation  for 
French  hospital  service  is  seven  million  dollars. 

The  Red  Cross  maintains  one  hospital  which  was  used  exclusi\'elv  for 
soldiers  gassed  in  battle.  Patients  of  this  character  require  particular 
attention  and  have  made  remarkable  progress  under  the  treatment  worked 
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out  by  American  surjjeoiis.  liccTiise  several  kinds  of  ])()isim  j^ases  are 
iisetl  by  tlie  enemy,  the  cases  must  I)e  treated  individually. 

An  interesting  phase  of  hosjiital  service  in  modern  warfare  is  the  mobile 
hospital,  which  is  taken  from  one  battlefield  to  another.  .\uti>  trucks  carry 
comjilete  surjjfical  e(|iii|)ment  to  any  part  of  the  front  and  there  are  portable 
kitchens,  disinfecting  jilants  and  dental  ambulances.  The  dental  ambulances 
have  all  the  latest  instruments  that  ma}-  be  found  in  an  .\meiican  dental 
office. 

More  than  fourteen  thousand  s^raduatc  nurses  lia\e  liecn  enroIK-d  b\-  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  I'nited  States  and  ti'incd  cixcr  to  tlic  .\rni\  and  \a\\' 
Medical  Corps  for  service  in  this  country  and  abmad. 

In  co-operation  with  the  War  Dei)artment.  the  Red  Cross  is  assistint; 
the  families,  relatives  and  friends  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to  send  each 
man  a  Christmas  jjackatjc  in  a  specially  designed  container.  Of  course, 
both  the  .ijovernment  and  tlie  Red  Cross  would  like  tt)  have  every  man 
receive  as  much  as  anybody  wanted  to  send  him.  but  the  shortatje  of  s])ace 
on  the  shi])s  make  it  essential  to  limit  the  >ize  and  numl)er  ol  (lack  iges  at 
Christmas. 

.\  new  ]>hase  of  Red  Cross  service  that  is  <irowinij  rajiidly  is  called 
hospital  hut  service,  for  which  capable  and  attractive  .\merican  skirls  are 
being  recruited.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  girls  to  entertain  convalescent 
soldiers.  Thty  will  read  to  the  men.  write  letters  for  them,  i)lan  enter- 
tainments, and  fi.ght  the  foe  of  homesickness,  which  must  be  xanquished 
if  a  speedy  recovery  is  desired.  Music  plays  an  es])ecially  important  i)art 
in  convalescence,  and  the  Red  Cross  has  jirovided  for  this  abnndantlx'. 

The  extent  of  the  co-o|)eration  of  the  Red  Cross  with  the  .\rmy  .Medical 
Corps  may  be  indicated  b}'  the  statement  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
million  surgical  dressings  ha\e  been  slii])])ed  oxcrseas,  and  the  monthly 
shipment  of  sterilized  gauze  has  been  one  miliion  \ards.  while  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  ether  ha\e  been  sent  monthly.  The  Red  Cross  also  shipped 
ten  million,  si.x  hundred  and  tbirty-se\cn  thousand  two  hundred  and  one 
hospital  .garments  and  eight  millicm.  twu  himdred  and  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ])ackages  of  hospital  su|)plies. 

Public  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  men  disabled  in  battle  has  reached 
a  high  ])oint.  The  Red  Cross  is  co-o]ierating  with  the  go\ernmeni  in  research 
work,  maintaining  in  New  \'ork  City  an  institute  for  disabled  men,  where 
e.xiierimental  work  is  done.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  teach 
every  disabled  soldier  a  trade  whereby  he  can  sujjport  himself  adecpiately. 
Men  who  have  lost  their  legs  are  being  taught  stenography,  motion  picture 
operating,  drafting,  printing  and  many  other  trades,  and  those  who  have 
lost  an  arm  are  being  su])])lied  with  new  inventions  which  enable  them  to 
enga.ge  in  a  great  \ariety  of  work.  l'"arming  is  one  of  the  favorite  occu- 
l)ations  of  men  disabled  in  the  war.  The  government  will  not  discharge 
from  the  army  or  navy  any  cri|)])led  man  imtil  he  has  learned  to  be  self- 
sup'i^virting,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  nian\-  i<\  these  men  are  earning 
more  since  they  were  cri])])led  than  the_\'  earned  !)eforc  the  war. 

It  is  to  maintain  the  foregoing  and  many  other  forms  of  serx'ice  to  our 
fighting  men  and  to  their  families  through  home  service  that  the  .American 
Re<l  Cross  will  conduct  a  Christmas  roll  call  the  week  of  December  16  to 
2i.  What  finer  message  could  be  cabled  to  our  boys  on  Christmas  Eve 
than  that  virtually  the  entire  .\merican  |)eo])le  have  enrolled  in  the  Red 
Cross.  Such  a  message  also  would  mean  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  the 
civilian  po])ulations  of  Euro])e  because  it  would  show  that  the  Americ.in 
peo])le  are  no  less  res])onsive  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  men  in  ])eace 
than  in  war.  .Ml  anybody  needs  to  answer  to  the  Red  Cross  I'liristmas 
roll  call  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar. 
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CONXRETE  SHIP  FAITH    AS  SHE   APPEARED   IN    NEW    VtJRK   HAKl;^ 
Photos  copyrighted  by  International   Film   Service. 


VIEW  OF  THE  FAITH.  LOOKING  FROM  BRIDGE  TO  STERN 

This  vessel  was  launched  in  San  Francisco  and  is  the  largest  concrete  ship  afloat.     She  recently  arrived 
in  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  in  excellent  condition,  after  a  very  rough  voyage. 
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Ill'I.LS    AT    FITTINCUP    UKKTHS,    AWAITINl ;    M  Atll  I  X  I'.K  V 
MOORE  SHIPBriLDIiNG  WORKS.   OAKLAND 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Plant  One  of  Best  Equipped  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

I'.y  l-'kRDKRICK  JI'.XXIXGS 

THE  development  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding'  Company  properties  from 
the  original  Moore  and  Scott  plant  installation  on  Oakland  Estuary 
furnishes  a  fascinating  story  of  perseverance  and  accomplishment,  for 
tf>day  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  plant  may  be  compared  favorably  with  any 
steel  fabricating  institution  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  ancient  Dutch  congregation  which  one  day  passed  the  resolu- 
tion to  build  for  themselves  a  new  church,  to  build  the  new  church  out  of 
the  materials  from  the  old  one  and  to  use  the  old  church  while  the  new  one 
was  being  erected.  It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  predicament  that  the 
Moore  Shi])building  Company  found  itself.  The  e(|uipment  of  the  plant  was 
g'ood.  but  it  was  inadequate  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  shops  were  too  small 
and  the  erection  of  new  building  ways  left  them  rather  poorly  located,  but 
desjiitc  all  this,  work  must  jirogress  and  the  machines  in  these  shoi)s  must 
be  utilized  to  their  fullest  efficiency,  simultaneously  with  the  erection  of 
new  structures  to  house  them  and  the  jjlacing  of  additicnial  oi|ui])nicnt 
throughout  the  yard. 

In  short,  the  Moore  .Shipbuilding  Ci>m|)any's  prciperty  has  been  meta- 
morphosed from  an  ordinary  construction  and  repair  yard  to  a  really  great 
shipbuilding  establishment,  and  the  fact  that  during  this  ])eriod  of  change 
and  growth  the  jilant  has  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  shi]jyards  distin- 
guished for  their  output  record  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill  and  energy  of 
the  management  of  Oakland's  greatest  shipbuilding  unit. 

The  firm  of  Moore  and  Scott,  now  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
prior  to  the  jiresent  great  sliipl)uilding  l)i)iim.  had  been  engaged  for  }-ear,s  in 
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IXTERIOR    PUNCH    SHED.   MOORE  SHIPBUILDING   WORKS,   OAKLAND 
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lar^e  shi])  rt'iiair  work,  many  notable  jobs  having;  iieen  bandied  here,  and  in 
the  construction  of  moderate  sized  vessels,  sucli  as  the  Western  F'acific 
ferry  "Kdward  T.  Jeffery"  and  other  well  known  craft.  The  jilant  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Adeline  street  in  Oakland  and  the  available  water  front 
iias  been  .i;reatly  added  to  by  jitirchase  of  adjoinin.uf  ]>roperty  from  time  to 
time.  With  the  accejjtancc  of  orders  for  larj^e  freit^hters,  the  shojjs  of  tlie 
concern,  while  jjossessinjj;  many  hitjh-class  tools,  were  found  to  be  inade- 
'|uate  and  the  jilant  was  entirely  remodeled,  the  old  shops  being^  moved  or 
dismantled,  as  the  new  ones  were  erected.  l"i\  c  shipways  were  installed 
and  a  system  of  stationary  tower  cranes  adopted  for  handling?  materia!  aI)out 
I  he  ways.  These  cranes  consist  of  a  larije  scpiare  frame  work  tower  witli  a 
boom  on  each  corner  and  are  so  arrani^ed  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  a  hull  on 
the  stocks,  the  o])erators  lieiuLi;  iiij^h  enou!;h  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  load 
;md  its  destination.  These  cranes,  in  conjunction  with  a  com])lete  system 
of  broad-t(au<je  railway  tracks.  iii;tke  a  complete,  simple  and  economical 
handlinf^  system. 

(  )wini,f  to  the  s^reat  amount  of  work  entrusted  to  this  ])lant,  howexer, 
the  three  buildinsj  ways  jiroved  inadequate  and  two  more  were  added.  Even 
this  fell  short  of  the  recpiirenients,  and  uixm  receivin.af  their  recent  lar^e 
order  from  the  L'nited  Slates  .Shipi)in!j;  I'.oard,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  jjroceeded  to  install  three  more  building  ways,  the  new  structures 
io  be  f)00  feet  in  lengtli  and  able  to  accommodate  such  vessels  as  the  large 
new  trooj)  transports  which  the  Shipping  I'oard  has  ordered  and  which  will 
be  utilized  as  ocean  ])assenger  liners  when  the  boys  have  been  brought  home 
from  overseas.  This  gives  the  plant  facilities  for  laying  down  eight  large 
steel  steamers  at  one  time. 

At  the  Moore  yard,  material  is  brought  directly  into  the  ]ilate  storage 
racks  by  s])ur  tracks  connecting  with  the  Southern  Tacitic  and  Western 
Pacific  Railway  systems  and  is  handled  from  the  cars  tt>  storage  or  to  the 
jjlate  sho])  by  a  traveling  gantry  which  directly  serves  the  entire  storage 
space.  .Alongside  of  the  jilate  shop  is  a  large  open  space  for  assembling 
bulkheads  and  other  outdoor  ]ilate  work,  and  this  space  is  served  by  a 
powerful  revolving  crane  with  a  long  arm. 

The  plate  sho])  and  mold  loft  are  well  designed  and  the  plant  has  some 
excellent  records  to  its  credit  in  the  matter  of  weekly  tonna.ge  of  material 
fabricated.  The  plate  shop  contains  a  very  fine  set  of  punching  machines 
and  also  soiue  noteworthy  bending  rolls,  one  of  these  roll  sets  being  2? 
feet  between  bearings  and  with  rolls  2S  inches  in  diameter.  .Some  large 
Hanging  presses  will  also  be  found  which  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  class 
of  work  turned  out  in  the  Moore  >^hops,  these  being  of  the  finu's  own  design 
and  make. 

The  clerical,  timekeeping  and  managerial  f<irces,  draughtsmen  and  gov- 
ernment ins]5ecting  forces  are  housed  in  a  modern,  well-lighted  office  build- 
ing, attached  to  which  is  a  large  concrete  and  steel  firejiroof  safe,  the  upi)er 
floor  of  which  is  utilized  as  a  tracing  storage  and  file. 

.\  new  Joiner  shop  fitted  with  the  highest  class  woe  idwi  irking  machinery 
was  installed  with  the  first  large  exjiansion  of  the  ])l;int.  ami  the  jinwer- 
house  equipment  was  greatl\  a<ldc<l  to.  especially  in  the  way  of  new  air 
compressor  ec|ui])ment. 

With  the  recent  ])urchase  of  water  front  on  which  to  erect  their  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  building  ways,  the  Moore  .Shi])building  Comjianv  se- 
cured sufficient  land  to  accommodate  a  large  i:)oiIer  shop.  This  shop,  which 
is  nearing  com])letion.  is  200  i)y  JOO  feet,  and  is  being  fitted  with  the  hea\iest 
possible  boiler-making  machinery,  the  coiupany  ha\ing  acce])ted  contracts 
for  a   large  number  of   Scotch   marine   boilers   of   the   general    size   and   t\pe 
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PATTERN  SHOP,  MOORE  SHIPBriLDINT,  WORKS.  OAKLAND 
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adopted  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  which  are  to  be  equipped  with  steam 
raising  units  of  the  Scotch  marine  type. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  at  the  Moore  plant  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Shipping  Hoard  to  fit  out  several  of  the  vessels  built  here  as 
refrigerator  ships  and  this  work  is  now  under  way ;  the  vessels  ostensibly 
are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  frozen  meats  to  Europe. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  ship- 
yard was  the  development  of  the  9.400-ton  deadweight  ship.  This  type  of 
liull  has  met  with  high  approval,  and  the  fact  that  the  extra  deadweight 
capacity  over  the  7,200-ton  deadweight  types  was  secured  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  few  tons  of  steel,  speaks  volumes  for  the  designing  skill  of 
"Benny"  Hedstrom  and  his  assistants. 

In  addition  to  its  Oakland  yards  and  shops,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  maintains  one  of  the  best  equipped  machine  shops  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  678  Second  street.  The  equipment  of  this  shop  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  machine  shop  experience  and  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  plant  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  great  deal  of 
stationary  work,  as  well  as  marine  engine  repair  work,  is  carried  on  here, 
and  the  shop  is  well  known  up  and  down  the  coast. 

Several  months  ago  the  directors  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
decided  that  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  devolving  upon  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Moore  made  an  enlargement  of  the  managerial  forces  imperative.  Some 
time  previous  to  this,  ]\Ir.  George  Armes.  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  had  entered  the 
services  of'  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that  body  expressing  its  opinion  that 
Mr.  Armes  could  be  even  more  helpful  to  his  country  as  the  head  of  a  great 
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shipbuilding  concern  than  as  a  member  of  the  Sliippinsr  Hoard's  construc- 
tion forces.  Mr.  Amies  consented  to  join  the  Moore  Shipbuildinij  Company 
;is  president.  Mr.  Robert  ^blore  beconiinij  cliairniaii  of  tlic  linard  of  direc- 
tors. Tliis  arraiiiicment  served  to  relieve  somewhat  the  Ljreat  pressure  on 
Mr.  Moore,  witii  tlie  result  tJiat  the  bis;-  ])laiit  is  M])eratini;'  nmre  smoothly 
than  ever. 

The  Mt)ore  Shipbiiildintj  ('<mi])aiiy  lias  built  up  a  coni])act.  wcll-arransjed 
shipyard,  the  management  is  i)rogressi\e  and  imjjrovements  are  steadih" 
under  way;  the  class  of  shij)  and  machinery  work  Ijcing  turned  out  is  very 
high,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  comjianv  will  hold  a  high 
l>lace  among  the  shi])yards  of  the  country  wiien  we  begin  to  take  stock  of 
our  shijjbuilding  achievements  a  few  years  lu-nce. 

* 

Building  Material  Prices  Likely  to  Remain  at  High  Level 

THAT  Iniilding  material  market  conditions  are  no  better  in  luiropean 
countries  than  they  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
shown  in  a  recent  commerce  report  to  this  Government  by  ^Ir.  C.  \\'. 
A.  \'editz,  commercial  attache  at  Paris,  says  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York 
Times. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  the  present  high  cost  of  material  will 
be  maintained  until  supply  meets  demand.  This  is  also  true  of  the  L'nited 
States,  where  building  costs  iiave  mounted  to  almost  a  jirohibitive  figure  during 
the  last  ten  months,  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

The  author  of  the  French  report  opposes  the  view,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  the  prices  of  materials  may  be  expected  to  return  to  appro.x- 
imately  the  level  of  1914.  He  states  that  a  simple  examination  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  present  high  prices  is  sufficient  to  indicate  future 
tendencies. 

The  increased  jirice  for  stone  and  sand,  raw  materials  extracted  di- 
rectly from  the  soil,  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  of  fodder  lor 
traction  animals. 

The  increased  cost  of  labor  will  not  disai)pear,  for  there  have  been  no 
examples  in  the  past  of  an  average  decrease  in  wages  coinciding  with  an 
increased  demand  for  labor.  After  the  war  the  demand  for  labor  will  be 
urgent  and  there  is  likely  even  to  be  an  increase  in  various  categories  of 
labor.  A  serious  decline  in  the  cost  of  building  materials  cmnot  be  ex- 
pected, so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  the  same  is  true  of  labor  through- 
out the  building  trades. 

The  increased  price  of  hay  and  oats,  which  has  a  direct  influence  upon 
local  transportation  costs,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  decline  for  some 
time:  l-'rench  peasants  will  be  unable  to  count  upon  the  same  ;iid  from 
their  children  that  they  obtained  before  the  war,  and  agricultural  cro])s 
will  therefore  cost  more  to  produce  and  will  sell  at  higher  prices. 

It  may.  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  ])rice  of  building  materials  can- 
not decline,  because  the  causes  that  ha\e  contributed  to  the  existing  in- 
crease will  continue  to  be  operative  and  may  be  e\en  more  intense  than 
before. 

U'ith  regard  to  wood,  it  should  be  noted  that  French  forests  have  been 
subjected  to  an  unusually  intensive  and  often  uneconomical  exploitation, 
and  that  the  abnormal  consum|)tion  caused  by  the  large-scale  construction 
of  barracks  and  i)rovisional  edifices  will  leave  a  deficit  in  the  supi)ly.  It 
will  take  many  years  to  overcome  the  deforestation  that  has  gone  on  dur- 
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ing  the  war.  As  for  the  use  of  wood  from  the  French  colonies,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  a  law  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  such  woods, 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor  will  very 
probably  result  in  bringing  the  price  of  this  wood  to  a  level  that  will 
exceed  by  at  least  one-third  the  prices  prevailing  in  1914.  Wood  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  price  of  which  is  exceedingly  high,  will  be  de- 
manded throughout  Europe,  and  cannot  be  furnished  in  suiificient  quan- 
tities. 

Even  though,  in  spite  of  these  factors,  there  should  be  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  lumber,  the  abnormally  high  price  of  labor  will  more  than 
offset  any  such  possibilities,  and  the  price  of  building  timbers,  even  though 
it  mav  be  somewhat  less  than  the  present  prices,  will  in  any  event  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  1914. 

Steel  and  other  metals  will  ])robably  be  obtainable  at  lower  prices  now  that 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  has  ceased,  but  the  price  level  will  not 
reach  the  figure  of  1914,  particularly  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  builders'  hardware  the  cost  of  labor  is  much 
more  important  than  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  the  reduction  in  mate- 
rials will  have  little  or  no  eiTect  upon  builders'  hardware,  locksmiths'  wares 
and  the  like. 

Tiles,  bricks  and  all  articles  of  pottery  in  general  will  undergo  the  same 
influences  as  stone  and  sand ;  any  difference  in  favor  of  these  products 
will  be  attributable  only  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal ;  but  the  re- 
duced price  of  coal  will  follow  slowly  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the 
principal  French  mines,  greatly  damaged  by  the  enemy,  will  require  consid- 
erable time  to  resume  operation  upon  a  basis  approaching  that  of  1914;  more- 
over, new  workshops  and  manufactories,  which  will  be  established  throughout 
France,  will  require  coal,  and  the  probably  increased  demands  will  tend  to 
postpone  any  important  decline  in  prices. 

Summing  up  the  facts  to  which  he  calls  attention,  the  author  of  the 
article  predicts  that  the  cost  of  building  in  France  will  probably  be  main- 
tained at  nearly  the  present  level,  with  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  dif- 
ference, largely  because  the  relative  importance  of  primary  materials  entering 
into  construction  work  is  too  small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor — Ijoth 
the  labor  that  makes  the  materials  and  the  labor  that  builds. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  and  devastated  regions,  and  the  repair 
of  Iniildings,  whose  upkeep  has  been  neglected  during  more  than  three  vears 
of  war,  will  lead  to  demands  for  building  materials  and  building  activities  far 
in  excess  of  the  available  mean^  for  their  accomplishment. 

A  Million  Dollar  Tale 

Mr.  Charles  'SI.  Schwab  puts  a  high  price  on  his  choicest  storv.  The 
Director  (ieneral  has  a  large  assortment  of  good  stories,  but  the  one  which 
perhaps  has  been  received  with  greatest  hilarity  and  joy  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  ha\e  heard  him  si^eak  in  the  last  few  months  is  that  relat- 
ing ti)  the  cowboy  who  took  the  duchess  out  to  dinner.  .-\t  the  Lil)erty 
Loan  rally  in  New  York  the  other  day.  Mr.  Schwab  announced  that  if 
$1,000,000  more  were  suljscrilied  he  would  tell  a  story.  The  million  was 
promptly  forthcoming — and   Mr.  Schwab  told  the  duchess  story. 

It  probably  is  the  shortest  story  ever  sold  for  ,$1,000,000,  but  there  were 
man}-  in  the  audience  who  declared  it  was  worth  the  price.  .\  vast  major- 
ity of  the  shipworkers  have  heard  this  story  and  many  more  proba1)Iy  are 
destined  to  hear  it.  It  is  tot)  expensive  a  tale  to  publish. — Emergencv 
Fleet  News. 
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Design  Features  of  Concrete  Ships 

ESSKXTIAL  facts  on  the  <lcsi^'ii  nf  the  c.Micrete  shi|)  deyclnped  l)y  tlie 
Department  of  Concrete  Shi])  Construction  of  the  C  S.  Shipi)ni;j;  Hoard 
are  i,nven  by  Mr.  R.  J.  W  il;,l,^  Chief  Eniiineer  of  the  Departnier.t,  ui  a 
U.  S.  Senate  Document,  from  which  the  following  matter  is  taken: 

The  vessel  contemplated  is  of  the  same  size,  dimensions,  and  form  as  the 
.V.=^00-ton  standard  wood  ship,  except  that  the  sheer  line  amidships  has  been 
siiphtlv  altered  and  no  outer  keel  is  fitted. 

The  general  arrangement  follows  closely  that  of  the  above  wood  ship. 
including  the  number  and  location  of  bulkheads. 

The  propelling  machinery  designed  for  the  wood  ship  has  been  provided 
lor  without  essential  change  in  this  vessel. 

The  principal  characteristics  follow  : 

Length   (P.   P.).  268  feet. 

Beam  over  shell,  46  feet. 

Depth  amidships   (at  side).  28  feet  3  inches. 

Oraft.  23  feet  6  inches. 

I'lill   load  displacement,  6,175  tons. 

Comparative  Weights,  Concrete,  Wood  and  Steel  Vessels. 

Concrete.         Wood.         Steel, 
L.,,11  2,500  2,300  1,160 

H"" 1Q1  101  ISO 

Fittings,  outht   and   equipment i^i  ^  ,  „ 

Propelling    machinery    206  206  -UU 

MarK'in      __ 

Ship   (light,    2.972  2.777  1,600 

Reserve   feed    fO  80  80 

'^■•''"»""     300  300  300 

i;"'-"'     40  40  40 

f^o^""     2  760  2,180  3,057 

t argil    J 

-,■       ,    .      1        •   1  3 '03  3,123  3,500 

lotal  dead-u  eight    •'■-"•' 

Full   load   displacement 6.17.^  S.WO  5  100 

Percentage  dead-weight  to  lull  load  disp'acement  ."'- 

Values  of  Metacentric  Height,  Stability,  Period  of  Roll. 

Metacentric  Height.— The  metacentric  heights  in  the  light  <  ship  witli^mt 
cargo  I  and  full  load  conditions  are.  respectively.  2.Li  ft.  and  -.-Mt.  1  he 
best  practice  at  the  present  time  places  these  values  between  the  limits  ot  1 
and  3  ft.  for  vessels  of  this  tvi)e  and  size.  It  will  accordingly  be  noted  that 
in  this  respect  the  vessel  in  fpiestion  appears  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Range  of  Stabilitv.  Righting  .\rm,  etc.— The  maximum  righting  arm 
occurs  at  51. .S  degrees  and  46.5  .iegrees  for  the  vessel  light  and  fully  l.)i(led. 
respectively,  the  extreme  ranges  being  8')  degrees  and  81.3  degrees,  rcspectivelv. 

Freeboard.— The  freeboard  amidshii^s  at  side  is  4  ft.  ')  in.  It  is  under- 
stood this  is  satisfactory  to  the  reiiresentatives  of  Lloyds  Register  of  Ship- 

1''"^- 

I'eriod  <>f  Roll.— .\ii  attempt  to  investigate  this  theoretically  is  a  lal)nr- 

ious  operation  and  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  seldom  attempted  in  the  design 
of  steel  vessels.  It  is  considered  safe  to  say,  howxver,  that  the  ccmcentra- 
tion  of  relatively  great  weight  in  the  decks  and  shell,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
concrete  vessel,  should  aid  materially  in  increasing  the  jieriod  ol  roll  antici- 
pated. 
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Girder  Strength  or  Strength  of  Vessel  as  a  Whole, 
The  strength  of  the  ship  as  a  girder  supported  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 

amidships,  hogging  and  also  on  the  crests  of  two  waves,  one  at  each  end, 

sagging,  was  calculated  for  five  conditions. 

The  same  basic  assumption  as  to  length,  depth,  and  forTii  of  wa\e  and  the 

same   method  of  procedure  that  is  standard   practice   in    calculatinj,'   the 

strength  of  steel  ships  was  followed  throughout. 


Max: 


ending 

Deck  rein- 
forcement. 

Kei 
fnr, 

fl  rehi- 

25.175 
37,00(1 
IVOO 

5.53 
5.63 
1.28 

'2.80 
'2.95 
=2.63 

Condition—  , 

Ship  withont  car^o.  hogging. . 

Ship  fully  loaded,  hogging 

Ship  without  cargo,  sagging.. 
Ship   light   with   enough  cargo 

in    forward    hole    to    trim 

sagging   11.960  1.117  '2  19  210 

Ship  fully  loaded,  sagging 9.'100  .M  -"1.72  70 

'Keel.    *Deck. 

Good  practice  in  steel  merchant  ships  for  a  boat  of  this  type  gives  a 
maximum  stress  in  the  outer  fiber  of  from  5  to  8  tons  per  square  inch,  figured 
on  the  same  basis  as  given  above  for  the  concrete  ship.  In  addition  to  the 
stress  due  to  the  ship  acting  as  a  girder,  there  is  local  stress  between  frames 
where  the  platmg  must  act  as  a  beam  over  that  space.  This  action  is  seldom 
taken  account  of  ni  steel  ships,  but  has  been  given  full  consideration  in  the 
design  of  the  268-ft.  concrete  ship. 

Local  Strength,  or  Strength  of  Individual  Members  Compressing  Vessel' 
Structure. 
Ir.-msveise  .Streii,i;th.— (  inly  m  the  case  of  naval  ve.'.sels  is  it  the  ]jractice 
to  go  into  the  transvi  rs^.  .tixn;.-th  with  anv  de,gree  of  accuracy.  Either  the 
sizes  of  frames  are  taken  in.ni  tlu-  books  of  the  classification  societies  or  the 
frames  are  figured  as  bedims  snjipnrted  or  fixed  at  keel,  bilge,  or  deck,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  complete  ring  in  the  concrete  boat  is  figured  with  numer- 
ous cases  of  loading  and  keeling  for  every  frame. 

_  The  strength  of  the  transverse  frames  for  the  vessel  was  investigated 
.or  a  large  number  of  conditions  of  loading  and  for  various  immersions  of 
the  vessel.  he  transverse  frames  are  designed  to  stand  the  outside  water 
pressure  with  water  to  the  gunwales  and  with  minimum  car-o  load  for 
maximum  cargo  load  antl  a  sagging  draft  of  IS  ft.  6  in.,  and  for^iste.l  posi- 
tions with  loading  slight  and  heavy  ;  all  of  these  conditions  of  loading  to  be 
.net  by  the  frames  ^ylth  stresses  not  to  exceed  1.500  lbs.  per  scpiare  inch  in 
be  s  eel.  The  result,  ,,f  the  analysis  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  liruhn  pub- 
lishc.l  111  1  raiisactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  .Krcbitects.  I'm  and  I'W 
It  is  important  to  note  from  Dr.  nruhn's  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the  design 
ol  the  concrete  frame  is  so  made  that  the  frame  is  workino-  at  the  aliove- 
noted  safe  stresses  under  loadings  that  would  develop  double  the  steel  stress 
m  a  standar,!  steel  frame  of  similar  dimensions.  In  steel  ships  this'  local 
action  between  frames  would  increase  the  stress  in  the  bottom  plating  of  the 
>hip  acting  as  a  girder  from  5  to  10  tons,  and  in  manv  cases  to  a  much 
higher  figure. 

In  this  concrete-ship  design  the  tensile  stress  in  the  reinforcement  due 
to  the  local  bending,  amounts  to  about  3  tons  per  square  foot  brinion.V  ih,. 
total  up  to  slightly  less  than  8  tons.  '  ^'"^  '"<= 
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Bulkheads.— The  bulkheads  have  been  designed  to  carry  a  head  of  water 
on  either  "iide  up  to  the  deck.  The  collision  bulkheads,  fore  and  aft.  were 
designed  for  1  iOO  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  concrete,  and  15,000  lbs.  per 
squa°re  inch  in  the  steel.  Tlie  steel  stress  in  the  engine-room  bulkheads  was 
advanced  to  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  design  of  bulkheads  for  steel  ships  it  is  common  practice  to  allow 
a  unit  stress  in  the  steel  of  22.000  to  23,000  lbs.  per  square  nich. 

How  They  Do  It  in  Canada 

To  alleviate  housms;-  conditions  in  Ton.nto  and  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  t;-overnmcnt.  acmrding  to  a  scheme  announced  by 
Sir  William  Hearst,  premier  of  I  (ntari.i.  m  a  letter  t..  Sir  J,.hn  W  dh- 
son  chairman  of  the  Provincial  Housing  Cmniittee,  "wdl  intr.i.luce  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  whatever  legislation  may  he  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  suggested  project  to  lend  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  at  the 
rate'of  5  per  cent,  to  corporations  or  private  builders,  to  construct  houses 
for  workingmen,  and  to  ratify  anv  bv-laws  or  proceedings  ]iroperly  taken 
by  municipalities  in  the  meantime,  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  the 
pn  .posed  plan."  states  a  correspondent  of  The  Christian  .Science  Monitor 
"I  want  it  clearly  understood,"  the  letter  further  says,  "that  the  scheme  I 
have  sugge^ited  is  only  intended  as  a  temporary  one,  to  assist  m  meeting 
the  pressing  emergencV  with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  admission  of  responsibility  on  the  part  .if  the  pr.ivince.  or  m 
anv  way  relieving  the  federal  government,  municipalities,  empl.iyers  of 
lab.-.r  and  citizens  generally,  from  whatever  obligati.:.ns  may  rest  upon 
them  to  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  question.  The  .ibject 
of  the  government  is  merely  to  lend  some  assistance,  regardless  of  where 
responsibility  rests,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  eiifort  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned." 

The  offer  su.ggested  extends  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  munici|)alities,  it 
being  "the  government's  desire  to  assist  in  the  erecti..m  of  proper  homes  for 
farm  labor,'either  ..n  the  farms  ..r  in  suitably  l.icated  communities." 

The  terms  are  that  the  total  am.nmt  h.aned  by  the  pr.ivince  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000,000;  any  municipality  receiving  a  loan  tr.im  the  government 
must  add  at  least  25  per  cent  to  the  am..unt  receive.l,  s..  that  for  every 
$1,000  received  at  least  $1,2.=.0  shall  be  expended  in  h.iuse  c.nstruction ;  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  .s  per  cent;  the  types  ..f  h..uses  to  tie  constructed 
shall  not  exceed  in  cost  $2,.W0  each,  these  t. .  be  .  .Ittrc.l  I. .  vv.  .rking  men  and 
women  on  easv  terms  .M"  payment;  where  h..use  ;,n.l  laii.l  ;.re  rented,  the 
char.ge  shall  n.'.t  exceed  $2.^"iier  ni..nth;  the  bull. ling  scheme  ..f  each  inu- 
■nicipalitv  inclu.liim  the  pi.  .ttim;  .  .1  the  gn.un.l,  plan  ..t  h..uses.  form  of  con- 
struction, locatL.n  ..I  the  laii.l  t..  be  .level. .ped.  shall  be  appnived  by  the 
government;  pen... I  ..i  l..aii^  shall  n..t  excee.l  20  years. 


Too  Common  Then 

.\rchitect — I  don't  sui>i)ose  that  there  ever  was  a  \\oman  who  wasn't 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  house  of  Colonial  architecture. 

Husband — Unless  maybe  it  was  some  woman  during  the  Colonial 
period. — Building  Age. 
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The  Function  of  the  Architect  in  Building 

As  WE  have  frequently  stated,  it  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  there 
are  so  very  many  cases  where  disputes  arise  between  the  owner  of 
a  building'ljeing  erected  and  his  architect.  These  disputes  are  gen- 
erally so  serious  that  it  is  frequently  stated  that  only  in  rare  cases  is  the 
same  architect  employed  a  second  time  by  the  same  building  owner. 
There  is  surely  something  wrong  here — either  with  the  architect  or  the 
owner.     What  is  it? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  owner  e.xpects  too  much  from  his  archi- 
tect— and  certainly  he  sometimes  seems  to  expect  more  than  he  gets.  (_)n 
the  other  side  it  is  held  that  the  architect  assumes  responsibilities  and  then 
fails  to  take  care  of  them,  either  through  inability,  carelessness,  or  fear  of 
antagonizing  the  contractor.  In  either  case  the  trouble  appears  to  be  in 
a  lack  of  definition  of  the  architect's  duties.  Xo  two  architects  give  the 
same  amount  of  service :  no  two  owners  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  service 
to  expect.  Could  not  the  duties  of  the  architect  be  clearly  defined?  If  he 
is  merely  a  designer,  let  it  be  so  understood.  If  he  is  also  a  supervisor  of 
construction,  define  his  duties  clearly.  The  words  "inspection"  and  "su- 
pervision" are  open  to  legion  individual  interpretations. 

The  architect,  as  we  see  it,  is  primarily  the  professional  adviser  of  his 
client,  as  well  as  the  designer  of  his  building,  and  even  when  the  contract 
has  been  signed,  the  architect  may  still  remain  the  official  interpreter  of 
its  conditions  and  judge  of  its  fulfilment.  Under  present  conditions  the 
architect  almost  invariably  assumes  the  responsibility  of  inspection,  and 
this  is  the  rock  on  which  nearl}'  all  friendly  relations  between  architect 
and  owner  founder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  on  the  very  small  jobs, 
the  owner  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  employ  his  own  inspector.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  injustice  to  the  owner,  who  is  thus  paying  twice  for  the  same 
services. 

Looked  at  broadly,  the  erection  of  a  building  seems  to  divide  itself 
into  three  separate  operations.  There  is,  first,  the  design  of  the  building, 
internally  and  externally — this  is  plainly  the  work  of  the  architect :  there 
is  next  the  determination  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  their  size  and 
strength,  type  of  construction  and  so  on — this  is  the  work  of  the  engineer, 
requiring  knowledge  rarely  found  in  the  architect,  and  so  quite  outside 
his  field  :  then,  third,  there  is  the  erection  of  the  building  according  to  the 
engineer's  figures — the  work  of  the  contractor. 

Whether  the  work  of  the  contractor,  or  contractors,  in  erecting  the 
building  should  be  supervised  is  a  matter,  surely,  resting  entirely  with 
the  owner.  Most  owners  will  prefer  to  employ  an  independent  supervisor. 
In  other  cases  they  may  have  such  confidence  in  their  contractors  that 
they  will  not  consider  this  necessary.  The  main  point,  however,  is  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  responsibility  rests  with  the  owner. 
The  architect  has  no  right  to  assume  it,  because  it  is  a  responsibility  he 
cannot  fulfil,  and  the  engineer  has  no  right  to  assume  it,  unless  he  is  in  a 
position  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  status  of  the  various  parties  entering  into 
the  erection  of  the  building  were  thus  clearly  defined,  and  understood  by 
the  owner,  there  would  be  much  less  dissatisfaction  and  much  better 
erected  buildings. — Contract  Record. 
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The  Building  Outlook 


THAT  the  entire  country  is  abmit  to  enter  upon  an  unprecedented  era 
of  buildins;  activity  is  indicated  in  reports  from  the  hitr  cities  of  tlie 
Kast  and  on  the  i'acific  Coast.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
buildiiii^  industry  of  this  country  which  was  so  seriouslv  disorii:anize<l  by 
the  War,  rejjresents  an  investment  of  somethinj^j  o\er  $2,000,000,000.  while 
its  annual  i^roduct  in  normal  times  is  conservatively  estimated  at  more 
than  S3.000.000.000.  Kmployment  is  given  in  ordinary  times  to  a  million 
and  a  half  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen.  There  are  in  normal  times  three 
thousand  architects  engaged  in  design  and  superintendence  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

There  is  no  t|uestion  about  the  future  prosperity  of  this  great  industry. 
The  demand  for  new  building  is  here.  Kven'  architect,  every  engineer, 
actively  practicing  their  profession,  can  tell  of  the  many  projects  that  have 
been  reluctantly  postponed  because,  in  the  first  place,  of  patriotic  considera- 
tion, and  second,  because  of  the  restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  by  the 
f jovernment.  This  construction  work  includes  a  great  and  increasing 
voluiue  of  public  work  for  which  bonds  have  been  authorized,  and  in  many 
cases  for  which  the  money  is  actuall}'  in  hand.  Xow  that  the  ban  has  been 
removed  these  projects  can  be  carried  out  unham])ered. 

Of  course,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  believe  that  for  the  first  few 
weeks  there  w'ill  be  some  hesitation  on  the  ])art  of  owners,  who  may  think 
that  by  waiting  awhile  they  can  get  better  prices  on  materials  and  labor.  Piut 
material  and  labor  prices  will  quickly  settle  upon  a  fairly  normal  basis. 
The  i)eriod  of  readjustment  ought  not  to  take  more  than  a  few  weeks,  even 
though  i)resent  priority  restrictions  are  removed.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
probable  that  with  the  markets  swept  clean  of  materials,  and  a  big  con- 
struction program  awaiting  just  around  the  corner,  there  is  any  good  reason 
to  think  that  material  prices  will  be  reduced  very  considerablv  below  the 
present  point  for  a  long  time  to  come — if  ever.  Surely,  labor  will  not  easily 
relinquish  the  advances  that  have  come  in  the  last  four  years  of  war.  A 
scarcity  of  common  labor  will,  we  believe,  be  pronounced  for  a  long  way 
ahead.  The  nations  of  Europe  will  take  restrictive  measures  to  stop 
emigration — if,  indeed,  there  is  any  tendency  to  emigration  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  for  Europe  has  a  vast  program  of  rehabilitation  to  carry  out 
beft)re  it  can  repair  the  ravages  of  more  than  four  years  of  bitter  warfare, 
and  its  workers,  who  will  not  have  to  bear  in  considerable  part  the  direct 
burden  of  taxation,  will  undonlitcdlx'  find  i)lenty  of  labor  at  hand  with  a 
rate  of  renumeration   ])assing  all   jjrecedents. 

Indeed,  the  owner  who  now  ])laces  his  plans  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors will  profit  very-  considerably,  for  the  old,  old  storv  will  surelv 
repeat  itself.  Contractors  who  have  had  scanty  gleaning  at  the  best  durine 
the  ])ast  few  years,  or  who  have  drifted  into  essential  war  work  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  who  are  hastening  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  old 
field,  will  be  anxious  to  get  actually  into  the  field  with  a  job  or  two.  which 
will  enable  them  to  build  up  their  working  organizations.  Thev  will  want 
to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  steady  employment  to  the  tried  and  reliable 
employees  of  former  years,  who  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  their  field  and 
office  forces.  Hence,  they  will  l)e  willing,  in  many  instances,  to  sacrifice 
initial  profits  to  this  desire,  and  the  owners  who  j)lace  their  contracts  now 
will  benefit. 

There  are  a  good  manv  other  thintrs  to  be  considered.  I'or  the  next 
year  or  so  there  will  be  a  big  job  of  policing  to  be  done  in  luirope.    .America 
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will  probably  share  in  this  work.  Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
entire  American  army  can  be  transported  home  in  three  months,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  troops 
— the  greater  number,  undoubtedly, — will  be  l.irought  home  and  mustered 
out  of  service,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  will  be  still  ensjaged  in 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  after  the  lapse  of  many  months 
— perhaps  of  a  year.  That  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  reduce  the  men 
available  for  work  at  home,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  labor  prices 
tip — though  it  must  be  said,  that  in  all  likelihood  wages  will  never  go  back 
to  anywhere  near  as  low  a  point  as  thev  were  four  years  ago. 

There  already  are  signs  of  a  big  demand  for  residence  construction. 
.Some  four  million  young  men  will  no  longer  be  housed  in  cantonments 
and  army  caniips.  They  will  require  homes  of  their  own  as  they  are  again 
absorbed  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  This  will  particularly 
affect  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  there  has  been  comparatively  little  manu- 
facture of  war  supplies,  and  where,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  has  been 
verv  little  dwelling  construction  during  the  past  four  years. 

Future  prices  of  building  materials  are,  of  course,  dependent  largel}' 
upon  the  Government's  attitude.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  relinquish  control  of  the  the  railroads,  and  it  appears  e.xtremely 
unlikely  that  in  any  event  freight  rates  will  l)e  reduced  very  considerably, 
if  at  ail,  until  the  railroads  are  estaljlished  ion  a  sound  financial  footing, 
with  enough  trackage  and  equipment  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expand- 
ing industries  of  the  country. 

Building  Forcast  for  1919  in  San  Francisco  and  Bay  Cities 

THIRTY  million  dollars  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  new  building  construction  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  cities 
in  1919.  This  sum  includes  the  $3„S0O.O00  which  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco expects  to  spend,  if  bonds  are  sold,  for  new  school  houses  and 
$1,000,000  for  a  new  State  Building  in  the  Civic  Center.  The  city  of 
Oakland  will  spend  a  million  or  more  for  schools  and  further  public  work 
in  the  latter  city  will  include  a  $250,000  Receiving  Hospital,  authorized 
by  the  Countv  Supervisors,  and  a  monumental  bandstand  in  Lakeside 
Park. 

New  bank  buildings  are  promised  by  the  Anglo  London  Paris  National 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  cost  of  these 
three  structures  will  probably  not  be  less  than  $.3,000,000.  Several  office 
buildings  of  skyscraper  proportions  are  contem]:ilated,  including  a  ten- 
story  structure  in  lower  ]\Iarket  street  for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  a  four-story  addition  to  the  ei.ght-story  Flkan  Gunst  Building  at 
Geary  and  Powell  streets.  A  number  of  large  warehouses  are  also  pro- 
jected and  there  will  be  the  usual  demand  for  manufacturing  plants  and 
loft  buildings.  In  the  list  of  buildings  of  a  public  character  the  most 
important  jirobably  will  be  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  late 
world  war.  The  cost  of  this  structure  will  depend  upon  decision  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  extent  of  the  contributions.  .Still  another  public  edifice  will  be 
an  Aquarium  in  Ck)lden  Gate  Park  which  is  to  he  built  from  a  $250,000  bequest 
of  the  late  I,  Steinhart. 

Hospital  construction  will  be  much  in  evidence.  Additional  buildings 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio  are  already 
under  way.  Further  additions  to  the  Letterman  Hospital  are  planned. 
Some  changes  are  to  be  made  to  the  State  University  Hospital  on  Par- 
nassus avenue.    A  tubercular  hospital  is  planned  for  the  City  and  Countv 
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of  San  I-'rancisco.  while  down  tlic  peninsula,  San  Mateo  C  ntint\  is  to  spend 
several  luindretl  thousand  dollars  lor  a  new  inlirniary.  Additions  to  tlie 
Masonic  Home  llos|)ital  at  Decoto  are  to  l)e  started  early  in  the  new  year. 
It  is  very  ])rol)al)le  that  tlie  i'roxidence  Hospital  in  Oakhmd  which  contem- 
plated l)uilding'  a  new  home  before  the  L'nited  States  entered  the  war,  will 
see  its  way  clear  to  huild  the  coming  year. 

.Mtlioufjfji  San  I'raiicisco  and  the  r>ay  cities  are  already  well  supplied 
with  theatres  and  amusenx-nt  halls,  there  will  nevertheless  be  some  new  con- 
struction work  of  tiiis  character.  .V  lar5;;e  movins,;-  picture  theatre  is  planned  for 
tile  Mission  District  and  the  Techau  Tavern  interests  have  announced 
jilans  for  a  new  cafe  to  l)e  fitted  up  in  the  i^resent  St.  Francis  Theatre  on 
(Jeary  street.  Construction  of  an  immense  l^icycle  racing  track  is  contem- 
l)lated  at  \'an  Xess  avenue  and  Hayes  street.  In  Oakland  a  large  dancing 
liavilion.  similar  to  the  .Arcadia  in  .San   Francisco,  is  proposed. 

The  state  harbor  commission  will  build  additional  wharves,  jjiers,  sheds,  etc.. 
along  the  San  Francisco  water  front,  and  the  Islais  Creek  improvements  will 
be  continued.  .\  grou])  of  warehouses  is  planned.  The  total  cost  of  new  harbor 
work  is  estimateitat  $3,000,000. 

On  pages  117-18-1*)  will  be  found  a  summary  of  some  of  the  projected  work 
in  architects"  offices. 

Many  Municipal  Buildings  Promised  for  San  Francisco  in  1919 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  sjiecial  report  by  Mr.  John  Reid.  Jr..  of  the  San 
Fraticisco  Bureau  of  Architecture,  covering  permanent  bnihling  needs  for 
next  year: 

The  after-war  reconstruction  period  finds  San  Francisco  with  a  lengthy 
programme  of  needed  ])ublic  building  construction.  With  the  sale  of  three  and 
one-half  million  dollars  worth  of  school  bonds  and  the  annual  budget 
appropriations  to  the  municipal  departments  for  their  building  require- 
mients.  it  will  make  it  jiossible  to  begin  active  construction  of  some  of  the 
following  building  ])rojects : 

A  start  has  already  been  made  to  construct  the  schools  provided  for  in 
the  recent  three  and  one-half  million  dollar  lx)nd  issue.  Contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  complete  construction  of  the  Monroe  School,  Excelsior 
avenue  and  Lisbon  street,  at  a  total  cost  of  $186,630;  the  land  has  been 
acquired  and  in  all  about  $200,000  of  liabilities  have  been  incurred  against 
the  bond  issue. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  some  of  the  pther  schools,  and  the  Rich- 
mond school.  Eighteenth  avenue  and  Cabrillo  street,  will  be  started  next  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $140,000. 

The  Hillcrest  scliool  is  nearing  completion  at  Candiridge  and  Silliman 
streets.  The  cost  of  its  construction,  with  the  six-room  Twin  I'eaks  school, 
upon  which  work  is  to  start  in  the  near  future  at  Corbett  road  and  Copper 
avenue,  has  been  jjrovided  in  tliis  year's  budget  a])])ropriation. 

Many  districts  of  the  city  are  badly  in  need  of  school  facilities.  The 
bond  issue  i)rovided  for  twenty-three  new  buildings  containing  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  class  rooms  as  follows:  Ten  new  school  houses,  ten  addi- 
tions to  present  schools,  one  new  high  schcxjl,  and  additions  to  two  high 
schools.  This  will  not  meet  the  rec|uirements  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  two  additional  new  school  houses  will  he 
])rovided  in  the  annual  budget  each  }ear. 

The  main  grouj)  at  the  San  l-'ranci.sco  Hospital  has  been  completed;  the 
Isolation  and  Tubercidar  buildings  were  finished  this  year.  This,  however, 
does  not  comi^Iete  the  buildings  required  b\-  the  ilealth  Departinent. 
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The  old  temporary  wooden  buildings  at  the  Relief  Home  have  about 
reached  the  limit  of  their  usefulness  and  it  is  planned  to  construct  the  new 
permanent  group  on  the  unit  plan ;  one  wing  or  unit  each  year. 

One  emergency  hospital  is  still  in  rented  quarters.  A  new  building  will 
be  constructed  for  it. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  a  chapel  is  to  be  constrcted  in  connection 
with  the  Tubercular  building  and  an  auto  shelter  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
Mission  Emergency  Hospital.  A  Tubercular  hospital  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  country. 

The  administrative  and  executive  otinces  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  in 
rented  quarters.  It  is  planned  to  house  them  in  a  new  building  at  the  Civic 
Center  to  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  Central  Emergency  Hospital,  south- 
west corner  Grove  and  Polk  streets,  this  building  to  harmonize  with  the 
other  Civic  Center  structures  and  to  fill  in  the  frontage  between  the  City 
Hall  and  the  Auditorium. 

Two  temporary  wooden  fire  houses  constructed  after  the  fire  of  1906 
remain  within  the  fire  limits.  A  Fire  and  Police  Department  building  is  to 
be  erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Polk  and  McAllister  streets  in  har- 
mony with  the  Civic  Center  buildings  and  filling  in  the  frontage  between 
the  City  Hall  and  the  proposed  State  Building.  This  building  will  house 
the  fire  apparatus  in  the  temporary  structure  at  present  occupying  a  part  of 
the  site,  with  the  executive  and  administrative  offices  and  meeting  room  of 
the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  together  with  the  district  police  station, 
which  is  now  housed  in  the  temporary  wooden  building  on  Bush  street,  be- 
tween Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue. 

Possibly  two  branch  libraries  will  be  constructed  and  impro\-ements 
made  in  the  recently  acquired  play  grounds. 

The  construction  of  additional  Civic  Center  buildings  may  be  under- 
taken on  the  land  already  acquired  by  the  city.  An  opera  house,  museum, 
University  extension  building,  and  other  structures  have  been  discussed. 

The  State  Building  will  in  all  probability  be  erected. 


The  Outlook  in  Los  Angeles 

By  W.  E.  PRINE 

PRO'SPECTS  for  building  operations  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  during 
the  year  1919  are  most  favorable.  Many  large  building  projects  were  in 
contemplation  when  the  war  interrupted  construction  activities.  Just  how 
many  of  these  will  be  revived  and  take  definite  form  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  post-war  readjustment  and  return  to  normal  business  conditions.  Public 
work  con  be  counted  upon  more  definitely  than  private  work.  Los  Angeles 
county  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  county  jail,  a  new  office  building  at 
New  High  and  Temple  streets,  additional  buildings  at  Juvenile  Hall  and  a 
building  to  be  known  as  the  Children's  hospital  for  the  care  of  orphans  and 
indigent  children.  Los  Angeles  city  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  issuance  of 
$4,500,000  bonds  for  harbor  improvements  which  will  include  the  construction 
of  wharves,  warehouses  and  other  structures.  The  city  will  probably  also  erect 
a  war  memorial,  the  definite  form  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  City  Planning  Association  is  advocating  the  erection  of  a  large  civic 
building  to  provide  a  headquarters  and  meeting  place  for  community  "welfare 
organizations.  The  J.  E.  Carr  mercantile  building,  J.  C.  Austin,  architect,  on 
South  Broadway  will  be  started  about  May  1,  next.  This  will  be  a  five-story 
reinforced  concrete  structure  to  cost  about  $250,000.     Mr.  Alexander  Pantages 
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will  build  his  new  theatre  at  Seventh  and  Hill  streets  duiinf^-  tlie  coniini^  year. 
Mr.  Marcus  Pretica.  of  Seattle,  is  the  architect. 

Plans  arc  now  beingf  prepared  for  a  stnictiire  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
Several  large  hotel  projects  are  in  contemplation  but  none  of  these  are  in  a 
definite  statje.  One  or  more  of  them  will  i)rol)ably  materialize,  however,  durinij 
19U'.  .\  numljer  of  largfe  warehouse  and  factory  buildinj;  i)rojects  jieudintj 
l)efore  the  war  will  be  revived  as  soon  as  business  conditions  warrant.  Resi- 
dence building  will  go  forward  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  there  is  a  shortage  of 
houses. 


Suggestions  for  Strengthening  Institute  Relations 

S(  )M1^  moinhs  ago  Mr.  Jciiin  Uakewell.  then  itrcsidciit  ni  the  l>aii  I'ran- 
ciscd  l."hai)ter.  .\merican  Institute  of  .Architects,  appointed  a  committee 
on  Institute  Relations  consisting  nf  Mr.  John  (iaien  Howard,  chair- 
man, and  Messrs  Clarence  R.  \\'ard.  William  Mooser.  Ernest  Coxhcad  and 
J.  W.  DoUiver.  This  committee,  made  up  of  five  highly  esteemed  men^bers  of 
the  profession,  held  a  number  of  meetings  and  finally  agreed  upon  a  uiiii|uc 
report  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Chapter  in  the  san'.e  liberal  spirit  that  it  \v;is 
framed,  should  materially  improve  the  con<litions  and  put  an  end  to  the  tendency 
of  members  to  absent  themselves  from  gatherings,  both  business  ami  scx'inl.  of 
the  local  Cha])ter. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  individualism  which  is  so  tyjjical  a  characteristic  uf  the  architect. 
makes  architectural  organizations  everywhere  difficult  lo  hold  together. 
Meetings  are  apt  to  be  perfunctory,  sparsely  attended,  ant!  attended  by 
different  haphazard  groups  at  successive  meetings,  so  that  continuity 
and  enthusiasm  of  effort  in  any  line  are  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain. 
Only  occasionally,  when  some  great  event  of  general  interest  comes  up,  the 
clans  gather,  and  often  with  the  result  rather  of  factional  division  and 
destruction  of  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence  than  of  increased  solidarity. 
A  large  part  of  the  reason  why  we  don't  see  more  of  each  other  is  that  we 
don't  see  enough  of  each  other — paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem. 
We  don't  understand  each  other  because  we  are  not  intimate  enough,  and 
we  are  not  intimate  enough  because  we  don't  understand  each  other  well 
enough  to  draw  considerable  attendance  to  meetings.  When  we  meet  about 
something  in  which  we  are  all  interested  enough  to  take  sides,  half  the 
time  we  waste  the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  intimate  discussion  by 
mutual  recrimination  and  vituperation.  The  result  is  that  when  one  of  us 
runs  against  a  snag  in  his  personal  experience,  the  last  thing  to  occur  to 
h.im  would  be  to  take  the  Chapter  of  even  his  fellow  architects  into  his 
confidence.  In  the  same  way  when  the  Chapter  has  difficulties,  it  is 
jealous  of  its  [jrerogative  to  settle  the  matter  as  a  Chai)ter  affair,  rather 
than  take  it  up  freely  with  the  Institute.  .All  this  means  nothing  mnre 
nor  less  than  distrust.  Distrust  constitutes  not  only  a  jjresent  faidt.  but 
a  threatened  danger.  It  is  due  in  some  measure,  if  not  almost  entirely, 
to  an  over-disposition  toward  self-seeking.  Of  course,  everybody  wants 
a  job  when  he  hasn't  one,  and  wants  to  keep  it  when  he  has.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  best  way  to  get  jobs  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to 
build  up  the  solidarity  of  the  profession  to  such  a  point  that  clients  recognize 
the  architect's  claim,  and  that  the  profession  itself  ])rotects  the  job  once 
got.     Such   confidence   as   is   necessary   to   the   well-being   of  our   mutual 
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individual  relations  and  relations  to  the  orf^anization  can  be  built  up  only 
by  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  our  whole  membership. 

"What  are  the  threatened  dangers?  First  of  all,  growing  isolation, 
leading  to  schism,  and  that  to  a  sure  loss  of  prestige,  opportunity,  useful- 
ness. And  these  are  not  merely  problematic  dangers ;  they  are  evils  which 
are  automatically  to  be  expected  and  unavoidable  as  the  result  of  our 
existing  faults.  These  faults  and  automatically  threatening  evils  can  be 
ameliorated  first  of  all.  and  all  inclusively,  by  greater  intimacy  and  good- 
will. Our  meetings  ought  to  be  interesting  and  well  attended.  They  ought 
to  be,  excepting  as  to  the  actual  transacting  of  business,  more  informal, 
with  more  opportunity  of  friendly  interchange  and  conversation.  It  is 
difficult  to  cultivate  the  sort  of  feeling  we  want  in  the  places  where  we 
usually  meet.  A  great  effort  should  be  made  to  find  some  pleasant,  perhaps 
very  rough,  simple  old  place,  where  we  could  be  quiet  and  intimate,  instead 
of  where  the  air  rings  with  seductive  suggestions  of  the  peroxide  blonde. 
No  one  wants  to  stop  and  talk  architecture  when  he  might  be  sitting  in 
a  cosy-corner  with  cosy  company  or  tripping  the  light  fantastic  just  out- 
side the  door.  We  eat  more  than  is  necessary  at  our  dinners  and  pay  more 
than  we  want  to  for  having  too  much.  However,  it  is  not  this  Committee's 
business  to  say  how  our  meetings  are  to  be  conducted.  There  is  a  Com- 
mittee on  Entertainment  that  is  well  able  to  look  after  that  end  for  itself. 
We  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  we  want  more  attendance,  and  we  want 
more  intimacy  among  those  who  attend. 

"This  refers  to  our  Chapter  meetings.  But  we  want  to  get  more  in 
touch  with  the  Institute.  It  ought  to  become  a  fixed  custom  for  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  Institute  to  visit  us.  When  an  Institute  Convention 
is  held,  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  a  full  delegation  from  this  Chapter 
attends.  By  a  mutual  mi.xing  like  this  we  would  come  in  a  very  short 
time  to  understand  each  other  and  our  national  problems  better  than  by 
years  of  correspondence — though  we  need  the  correspondence,  too.  How 
can  the  Institute  expect  us  to  understand  what  is  going  on  merely  by 
reading  the  Journal  and  sending  a  delegation  of  two  or  three,  or  three  or 
four  members  once  a  year  to  a  Convention  three  thousand  miles  away? 
Year  by  year,  every  member  of  every  Chapter  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  and  that 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  officers  visiting  every  Chapter.  This 
seems  a  large  undertaking.  Of  course  it  is.  But  nothing  short  of  that 
is  going  to  do  what  must  be  done  if  our  profession  in  this  country  is  to 
be  properly  vitalized  and  fitted  for  the  tasks  that  are  before  it.  When 
you  bring  the  matter  down  to  cold  planning,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult 
to  carry  out.  The  expense,  while  it  might  be  rather  heavy,  is  a  necessary 
one,  and  we  are  surely  not  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  to  keep  going 
When  a  Convention  occurs,  we  ought  to  send  a  delegation  of  the  full 
size  to  which  we  are  entitled.  \\'hen  we  have  once  established  relations 
as  we  want  them  or  approximately  so,  and  perhaps  before,  and  with  a 
view  to  establishing  them,  we  ought  to  extend  our  relations  and  our 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Chapter  or  of  the  Institute,  and  hitch 
up  with  other  Chapters ;  those  nearer-by  first — those  a  little  farther-off 
later;  and  with  other  organizations  w'hose  purposes  are  more  or  less  like 
our  own,  looking  to  public  service.  It  is  only  by  solidarity  and  by 
vigorous  extension  of  infhience  that  we  can  succeed  in  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  do  if  we  are  to  live  as  a  profession. 
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An  Investigation  of  Concrete  Houses 

Ax  idea  of  liow  suine  concrete  bouses  are  reijarcled  by  the  occupants  is 
i;iven  by  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  arcbitect.   X.   V.  C.  in  a  re]X)rt  of  bis 
own     persona!     investiiifation.       Tbe     inc|uiry     was     made     prior     to     a 
housiiifj  enterprise  on   wbicb   Mr.  M(}rrill  is  now  engai^ed.     Tbe  pjrou])  to 
whicb  Mr.  Morrill  refers  in  tbe  |)ortion  of  bis  report  bere  cpioted  was  erectecl 
under  bis  own  direction. 

Xov.  .■?()-Dec.  1,   \917. 

At  Xanticoke.  Pa..  I  inspected  a  Kroup  of  forty  reinforced  concrete  dwellings. 
These  have  been  occupied  for  the  last  four  years.  The  houses  contain  seven  ror)nis. 
with  outside  toilet.  Xo  electric  or  gas  lighting.  The  houses  are  |)ipcd  for  cold  water 
only.  The  monthly  rental  is  now  $10.  The  older  residents  of  the  group  still  get  their 
houses  for  $S,  which  was  the  estahlishcd  rental  of  four  years  ago.  Those  liousc^  b.ive 
jolid  concrete  walls,  concrete  floors,  partitions,  stairs,  and  Hat  concrete  roofs.  The 
f^nly  woodwork  is  for  windows  and  doors  and  their  frames.  The  entire  structures  are 
of  cinder  concrete.  Steel  forms  were  used  throughout  the  building  operation:  the 
marks  of  these  forms  show  plainly  inside  and  outside  the  houses,  as  no  plaster  or 
other  finish  has  been  applied,  the  concrete  being  painted  only — e.xcept  on  six  of  the 
forty  dwellings,  wlierc  the  interior  was  fniishcd  with  a  skim  white  coat  of  plaster. 
These  form  marks  give  to  the  work  a  rough  and  unlinished  appearance,  both  inside 
and  out.  I'roni  a  structural  standpoint,  the  houses  seem  to  be  standing  well,  with 
no  repairs  except  a  coat  of  paint,  since  they  were  completed.  The  permanency  of 
this  construction  for  industrial  houses  is  here  clearly  demonstrated,  although  the 
finish  here  given  is  too  crude  for  the  better  class  of  industrial  dwellmg. 

The  renter  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  permanency  of  the  house  construc- 
•ion;  neither  does  he  give  any  particular  value  to  the  hre|)roof  or  sanitary  (piality  of 
his  house. 

In  order  to  get  the  tenants'  viewpoint  after  living  in  tliese  houses  for  several 
years,  a  list  of  questions  was  compiled  and  put  to  lifteen  different  families  in  the 
group. 

The  questions  asked  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  house? 

2.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  dampness  in  the  house? 

3.  Do  you  find  your  house  comfortable,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer? 

4.  How  many  stoves  do  you  liave? 

5.  How  much  coal  do  you  burn  per  month? 

6.  Do  you  like  the  casement  or  swinging  windows? 

7.  Do  you  like  the  combination,  bathtub  and  washtubs  installed  in  the  kitchen? 

8.  W'hat  covering  do  you  use  on  the  concrete  floors? 

9.  Do  you  find  the  floors  cold  or  hard  to  the  feet? 

These  (|uestions,  together  with  observation,  Iirought  out  the  following  facts: 

Each  7-room  dwelling  was  heated  by  the  kitclien  range  and  one  large  stove  in  the 
living  room  re<|uiring  on  an  average  of  one  ton  of  coal  per  month.  .-Ml  the  families 
found  the  combination  washtubs  and  bathtub  a  convenient  and  a  useful  fixture. 
Practically  all  the  families  would  prefer  the  usual  sliding  windows  instead  of  those 
with  casement  or  swinging  sash.  In  all  the  houses  inspected  the  concrete  floors 
were  covered  with  rugs,  in  the  living  rooms,  and  with  linoleum  in  the  kitchens.  In 
some  of  the  answers  given  there  was  some  variation,  so  it  may  'be  helpful  to  give 
these  answers  in  detail.  I'"(ir  identification  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  tenant-  have 
been  put  down  under  the  house  number  where  each  inquiry  was  made. 

Dwelling  Xo.  303 — 4  years'  occupancy.  Xo  dampness,  Init  walls  sweat  on  wash 
day.     House  very  cool  in  summer. 

Xo.  309 — 4-  years'  occupancy.  No  dampness.  Concrete  llnors  fcuiiul  hard  on  the 
feet. 

Xo.  325 — 3  years'  occujjancy.  Walls  sweat  on  wash  day.  Ratlur  liu\  e  wood  lloors 
to  live  on. 

Xo.  31.S — Had  just  been  vacated  and  was  being  washed  uut  before  arrival  of  new 
tenant.  The  floors  were  being  flushed  with  soap  and  water  and  scrubbed  with  a 
broom.  .\  dwelling  of  this  construction  can  be  cleaned  very  thoroughly.  There  are 
no  concealed  spaces  in  the  construction  to  harbor  vermin  or  insects. 

Xo.  326 — Xo  dampness  found.     House  found  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  siiniiiur. 

Xo.  9.V) — 4  years'  occupancy.  Xo  dampness  found.  Concrete  lloms  not  fouml 
cold,  but  would  prefer  wood  covering. 

Xo.  939 — 4  years'  occupancy.     Would  prefer  wood  floors. 
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Xo.  921 — 4  years'  occupancy.  Xo  dampness  found.  Even  temperature,  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

No.  923 — No  dampness  o1)served.  Construction  preferred  having  wood  floors. 
Cement  floors  not  found  cold,  but  wood  floors  preferred — "easier  to  fasten  carpets 
down," 

No,  924 — No  dampness  found,  but  concrete  floor  found  hard. 

No.  934 — Walls  sweat  on  wash  day.  Finds  house  warm  in  winter,  very  cool  in 
s^unimer.     States  that  did  not  like  concrete  floors  at  first,  now  finds  llieni  O.  K. 

No,  327 — 1  year  occupancy.  No  dampness  found.  Casement  windows  preferred. 
More  air  in  summer.     Wood  floors  preferred. 

No.  333— Occupancy  1  year  and  3  months.  Cellar  found  damp.  Finds  house  cool 
in  suiumcr,  ab.out  like  wood  house  in  winter. 

In  the  si.K  dwellings  where  the  walls  were  finished  with  a  skim  coat  of  white 
plaster  directly  over  the  concrete  walls,  this  lias  given  considerable  trouble.  Steam 
from  washing  has  loosened  this  thin  plaster  coat,  and  much  of  it  has  had  to  be  re- 
placed. 

This  investigation  of  these  concrete  houses  would  seem  to  show  that  cinder  or 
slag  concrete,  when  properly  made  and  reinforced,  is  a  satisfactory  construction  for 
the  walls  of  dwellings.  It  would  further  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  furr  such 
concrete  walls  if  sweating  is  to  be  eliminated.  The  investigation  further  shows  that 
to  get  an  attractive  and  permanent  exterior  finish  these  concrete  walls  should  have  a 
stucco  finish. 

While  (he  concrete  floor  has  many  advantages  from  a  permanent  fireproof  and 
sanitary  point  of  view,  this  investigation  shows  clearly  that  the  tenants  much  prefer 
a  dwelling  with  the  usual  wooden  floors. 

The  permanency  of  this  construction  is  at  once  apparent.  These  houses  will 
require  an  occasional  coat  of  paint  and  the  doors  and  w'indows  might  after  many 
years  have  to  be  replaced,  but  otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
houses  should  not  be  as  good  in  fifty  or  even  100  years  as  they  are  today. 

These  houses  were  designed  and  built  to  accommodate  the  families  of  the  average 

mine  laliorer,  whereas  from  the  inquiry  made  they  are  occupied  to  a  large  extent  by 

the  families  of  the  mine  foremen.     These  men  receive  higher  wages  and  could  aftord 

to  rent  and  would  gladly  occupy  better  finished  houses,  with  niodern  conveniences, 

such  as  electric  liglits,  bathroom  and  furnace  heat,  if  such  houses  were  available  close 

to  their  work. 

* 
*  * 

Concrete  for  Industrial  Housing 

<<  y^X  )XCRETE  lidiisfs  fit  in  admirablv  with  any  landscape  scheme."  says 
(  the  Portland  Cement  Association  in  a  bulletin  on  "Concrete  for  In- 
^■^  dustrial  Housing."  Continuing:,  the  bulletin  says:  "Ciood  exterior 
appearance  depends  only  upon  architectural  design  and  wofkmanshtp. 
Fireproof  concrete  houses  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Insurance 
costs  are  lowered.  Where  industrial  communities  are  developed  with  con- 
crete improvements  throughout,  the  neighborhood  assumes  a  truly  per- 
manent aspect.  Concrete  streets  and  alleys  insure  easy  access  for  fire  de- 
jjartments.  Concrete  paving,  front  and  back,  makes  utmost  cleanliness  of 
surroundings  possible. 

"Cost  of  keeping'  concrete-improved  communities  clean  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  rec|uired  for  the  unpaved,  poorly-built  district.  Peace  of 
mind  is  a  valuable  return  secured  from  permanent,  fireproof,  concrete  im- 
provements. It  cannot  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  but  most  certainly 
increases  the  earning  capacity  of  individuals. 

"There  is  not  an  instance  where  industrial  housing  has  been  worked  out 
with  particular  reference  to  the  comforts  of  those  most  interested — the 
workers — that  their  self-respect  and  general  efficiency  have  not  greatly  im- 
proved. Today  the  inducement  of  high  wages  without  attractive  home  sur- 
roundings will  not  foster  contentment  in  the  workingman  with  his  position. 
No  matter  how  dirty  his  work  may  be,  he  wants  to  keep  himself  and  his 
home  surroundings  clean.  He  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  value  at- 
tractive, comfortable,  modern,  sanitary  quarters.     He,  as  well  as  his  em- 
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plovers,  realize  that  these  are  conducive  not  only  to  his  personal  efficiency 
hut  to  his  health  and  general  welfare.  'I'he  concrete  house  makes  these 
ends  attainable. 

"I'"or  the  untrained.  i}jii<>rant  forcijjn  laborer  who  has  ni>t  learned  the 
value  of  these  things,  the  concrete  house  is  still  the  solution.  He  is  excep- 
tionally difficult  to  i)rovidc  for  because  by  habit  due  to  lack  of  projjer  en- 
vironment he  is  likely  to  be  uncleanly  and  destructive  in  the  use  of  whatever 
home  he  may  occupy.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  rent  so  the  housing 
provided  for  him  must  consider  a  type  of  construction  which  is  of  low 
upkeej).  lie  must  be  housed  in  a  home  that  will  ])rovide  for  his  general  wel- 
fare as  regards  sanitary  a])pointments  and  comfort,  and  also  in  one  that  will 
withstand  the  general  abuse  to  which  in  his  ignorance  he  may  subject  it. 

"Se\eral  distinct  tyjies  or  systems  of  construction  ha\e  been  de\  eioi)ed 
for  building  concrete  houses.     Briefly  these  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roofs  of  monolithic  concrete  construction, 
reinforced  wiiere  and  as  necessary.  Such  houses  are  built  by  depositing  the 
concrete  mi.xture  into  previously  erected  forms  of  wood  or  metal. 

"2.  So-called  unit  systems,  which  mean  that  slabs  constituting  walls  and 
partitions,  also  columns  and  beams,  are  manufactured  or  ])recast  at  a  place  or 
in  a  plant  arranged  for  the  puqxise,  and  after  the  units  have  been  properly 
hardened  they  are  brought  to  the  building  site  and  set  in  jilacc  in  a  very  short 
time  and  at  small  expense.  Walls,  partitions,  floors  and  rcmfs  may  lie  solid  or 
hollow. 

"3.  Walls  of  concrete  block  or  similar  units,  with  partitions,  floors  and 
roof  as  in  the  preceding  sy.stem.  Walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roofs  may  be  solid 
or  hollow. 

"4..  A  metal  frame,  resenililing  that  used  in  a  house  built  of  wood,  to  which 
metal  latli  or  fabric  is  fastened  and  the  exterior  covered  with  portland  cement 
stucco.  .Metal  lath  is  also  attached  to  this  frame  on  the  interior,  which  is  plas- 
tered with  ordinary  ])laster.  Partitions  may  be  of  metal  frame  and  lath,  like 
the  exterior  walls,  or  of  hollow  cement  tile  or  other  firei>roof  jiartition  material. 
Floors  and  roofs  may  be  solid  slabs  of  reinforced  concrete  or  may  have  metal 
joists,  covered  by  thin  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  Metal  lath  is  attached  under- 
neath the  joists,  then  ])lastered. 

"Hollow  walls  in  concrete  houses,  regardless  of  how  thev  may  be  secured, 
are  quite  desirable,  since  the  air  space  so  produced  protects  the  interior  of  the 
house  against  sudden  or  extreme  changes  in  outside  temperature — contribute 
to  keeping  the  house  cool  in  summer  and  make  it  easier  to  heat  in  winter."' 


Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Building 

liy  c.  II.  wiirn-; 

WK   I'.M'SK  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.     Xow  that  the  armistice 
is  signed,  the  hungr\'  Hun  on  his  knees  trying  to  beg  off.  and  the 
terrible  scourge  of  war  which  has  racked  the  world  for  four  years 
removed,  a  lull  has  settled  over  business   which,  indeed,  is  very  welcome 
to  strained  nerves. 

During  the  war,  however,  a  pace  Iras  been  set  which  when  directed  to 
our  natural  ])eace  time  industries  will  move  them  forward  with  an  energy 
and  a  luun  unefpialled  heretofore.  The  transition  from  war  work  to  normal 
fields  of  cndeaN'or.  es])ecially  in  factories  which  have  been  de\'oted  to  pro- 
ducing war  rec|uirements,   will  be  cpiickly  accomplished  in  true  .Vmerican 
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style  and  peace  time  demands  for  hardwoods  will  take  the  place  of  war 
time  demands. 

At  the  start  of  the  new  year,  possibly  before,  we  can  look  for  the  building 
industry  to  come  again  into  its  own  and  to  proceed  with  unprecedented  vigor 
and  activity. 

The  Pacific  Coast  builders  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  hardwood 
situation  in  this  section.  San  Francisco  dealers  have  maintained  excellent 
stocks,  in  fact,  in  proportion  to  its  industry  the  San  Francisco  market  is 
better  stocked  with  hardwoods  than  are  some  of  the  large  Eastern  centers. 
When  operations  commence,  San  Francisco  will  be  in  position  to  supply 
immediately  the  drv  hardwoods  required. 

Home  building  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  such  a  long  period  that  new 
housing  is  an  absolute  necessity  and,  without  a  doubt,  this  phase  of  the 
building  industry  will  open  up  with  a  spurt,  more  especially  as  our  popu- 
lation has  very  noticeably  increased. 

When  the  flood  gates  that  now  hold  back  the  stream  of  proposed  new 
building  construction  are  finally  opened,  the  building  industry  will  be  the 
most  active  and  vigorous  line  of  business  in  the  world. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Chimneys* 

By   SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON,   M.   Am.   Soc.  C.   E. 

THE  first  reinforced  concrete  chimney  was  built  in  1898  by  the  Ran- 
some  &  Smith  Company  for  the  Pacific  Coast  r)Orax  Company.  Since 
that  time  about  400  stacks  have  been  completed,  and  are  distributed 
through  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  and  Canada.  These  stacks  range 
in  height  above  ground  from  50  to  SSZyi  feet,  with  inside  diameter  ranging 
from  4  to  18  feet,  the  majority  of  them  lieing  1.^0  to  200  feet  high  and 
5  to  6  feet  inside  diameter. 

Although  the  large  majority  of  these  chimneys  have  given  satisfaction 
to  their  owners  up  to  the  jjresent  time,  the  failure  of  a  few  and  serious 
cracks  in  several  others  have  caused  a  number  of  inquiries  to  be  made 
as  to  the  reliability  of  reinforced  concrete  for  chimney  construction. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  questions  your  Association  has  delegated 
the  writer  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  faulty  structures,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  chimneys  now  in  service,  with  a  view  to  reporting  whether 
reinforced  concrete  may  be  safely  recommended  for  chimney  construction. 

\\'ith  this  object  the  writer  has  visited  and  carefully  examined  a  num- 
ber of  concrete  chimneys;  has  investigated  the  causes  for  the  defects  in 
these  structures ;  and  has  consulted  the  representatives  of  some  of  the 
companies  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  type  of  construction.  Through 
inquiries  made  by  your-  Association  and  by  personal  correspondence  direct 
reports  have  been  received  upon  150  chimneys,  and  from  these  it  is  pos- 
sible to  offer  the  following  definite  conclusions  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to  this  class  of  construction : 

(1)  Reinforced  concrete  is  a  suitable  material  for  chimney  construc- 
tion. 

(2)  Reinforced  chimneys  must  be  designed  and  built  upon  the  same 
principles  and  by  the  same  methods  which  ha\e  ])rn\ed  essential  in  other 
types  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

(3)  The  defects  and   failures   which   have   occurred   in   chimneys   thus 

rei)ort   of   an  investigation   made   lor  the  Association   of   American   Portland  cement 
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far  built  lia\c  been  due  to  poor  \vorkmanslii|),  faulty  tlesiijii  or  the  use  of 

the  wroiiji;  concrete  mixtures  or  to  all  three. 

(4 1   The   methods  of  construction   at  present  being  fcillowed   in   many 

cases   are   defective   and   likely   to   lead    to   siibse(|uent    failures   and    they 

should  be  radically  modified. 

* 
*  * 

Office  Building  Depreciation 

Ax  examination  i>f  the  older  buildings  in  any  city  will  convince  almost 
any  i)ne  that  the  economic  or  commercial  life  of  such  buildings  has  not 
exceeded  forty  years.  Many  of  us  feel  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
modern  skeleton  construction,  which  had  its  birth  in  Chicago  in  1887.  the 
climax  has  been  reached  in  construction  and  that  these  buildings  will  last 
at  least  one  lumdred  years — physically-  tlie_\'  ma\  last  two  hundred,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  have  great  economical  value  when  forty  years  old.  Mr. 
iiryan  Lathrop,  whose  meniory  we  all  reverse,  once  remarked,  "The  future  is 
much  wiser  than  we  ever  can  be." 

Every  year  we  see  buildings  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  old  being- 
replaced  with  new  structures  because  their  commercial  life  has  ended, 
although  perhaps  they  are  still  in  good  condition  physically.  Some  of  these 
when  built  were  the  best  that  could  be  produced  with  the  engineering  and 
architectural  talent  of  the  day.  but  new  devices  and  methods  of  construction 
or  changes  in  business  requirements  have  destroyed  them  as  competitors 
against  these  more  modern  buildings. 

There  are  a  number  of  modern  fireproof  buildings  that  lia\e  been  taken 
down  to  make  room  for  larger  or  different  classes  of  buildings,  because  these 
removals  niade  the  land  more  j^roductixe  by  the  change,  even  though  the 
cost  of  the  original  structure  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  land.  Of  course, 
had  the  owner  been  wise  enough  to  have  foreseen  the  new  requirement  and 
designed  the  building  so  it  could  have  been  readily  converted  to  the  new  use. 
its  commercial  life  would  ha\e  been  extended,  but  such  provision  would 
have  added  a  considerable  burden  to  the  cost. 

How  can  we  best  jirovide  against  this  economic  loss?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  to  set  aside  a  sum  for  depreciation  annually  and  invest  it  and  its  ac- 
crued interest  in  safe  securities.  The  average  owner  feels  that  this  de- 
I)reciation  will  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  land  values,  but  to  benefit  by 
such  increase,  a  sale  must  be  made. 

Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  set  aside  a  fund  and  invest  it  in  4  ])er  cent 
securities  and  thus,  when  serious  changes  are  rec|uired  to  i)rolong  the  life  of 
the  building,  the  funds  will  be  at  hand  to  do  so,  and  thus  revive  the  econom- 
ical life  and  check  the  rapid  depreciation  with  consequent  lowering  of  the 
character  of  the  tenants.  If  a  sum  e(|ual  to  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  so  set  aside  annually  and  invested  at  4  per  cent  and  the  interest 
reinvested  at  4  per  cent,  it  will  equal  the  cost  of  the  building  in  forty  years. 
-—Edward  .\.  Ren  wick  at  convention  of  the  National  .Association  of  Build- 
ing Owners. 

Amiens  Cathedral  But  Little  Damaged 

A  short  tiiiie  ago  a  solemn  thanksgi\ing  service  was  held  in  Amiens 
cathedral,  showing  that  the  building  has  csca])ed  the  barbarity  of  the  Hun. 
.•\s  a  matter  of  fact,  from  reports,  it  is  imderstood  that  the  damage  to  this 
beautiful  building  has  been  very  slight,  although  considerable  damage  has 
been  caused  to  the  buildings  surrounding  it. 
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Daniel    H.    Burnham    said: 

"Make    no 

little 

plans;  they  have  no  magif  to 

stir  men's 

blood 

and   probably    themselves    will 

not    be    re 

alized. 

Make   bit;   plans;   aim    hit^h    in 

hope  and 

work, 

remembering     that     a     noble, 

logical     d 

aeram 

once    recorded    will    never    die, 

but    long 

after 

we   are   eone    will   be   a    living: 

thing,    as 

erting 

itself   with   ever-growinK    insistency.     Remember  1 1 

that    our   sons    and   grandsons 

are   gomg 

to    do 

things  that  would  stagger  us. 

Let  your 

vatch- 

word  be  order  and  your  beaco 

beauty." 
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Various  attempts  at  different  times 
have  been  made  toward  encourag^ing' 
the  gfcneral  public 
WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  .  J^  u  ^nd  dis- 
NOTABLE  EXAMPLES  ^°.  *"'".''  ^^\  ^'^ 
OF  ARCHITECTURE  criminate  as  to  tne 
IN  A  CITY  nuost    notable    ex- 

amples of  a^rchi- 
tecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
sculpture  in  various  cities,  but  nowhere 
that  we  know  of  has  the  educational 
importance  of  the  matter  been  recog- 
nized and  approached  in  so  stimulat- 
ing' a  way  as  that  just  adopted  by  the 
Oregfon  Qiapter  of  Architects,  for 
Portland. 

Recogfnizing  the  large  number  of 
fine  things  in  that  city  which  should 
be  published,  this  magazine  decided 
to  niake  the  coming  March  issue  a 
Portland  number,  and  to  this  end  has 
agreed  to  publish  only  what  the  Ore- 
gon Oiapter  of  Architects,  through  its 
committee  of  selection,  decides  most 
appropriate. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Architect 
and  Engineer  will  arrange  for  the  pub- 
lication of  siniilar  matter  in  later  issues 
from  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Oregon  Chapter  has  expanded 
the  idea  to  include  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  and  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  other  art  interests  in 
the  city,  has  issued  the  following  an- 
nouncement : — 

$25  CASH  PRIZE 

and  other  valuable  prizes. 

CAN  YOU  XAME  THE 

10  most   notable  examples  of  architecture, 

3  most   notable    examples    of   landscape 

architecture, 
2  most  notable  examples  of  public  sculp- 
ture, 
5  most  notable  examples  of  small  house 
architecture  costinsr  less  than  $2500, 
within    10  miles   of   Portland    City   Hall? 

A  cornpetent  jury  consisting  of  three 
architects  from  other  states,  the  curator 
of  the  Portland  Art  Museum  and  the 
Professor  of  Art  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  have  been  asked  by  the  Oregon 
Chapter  of  Architects  to  examine  during 
the  next  two  months  the  notable  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  public  sculpture  within  10 
miles  of  Portland  City  Hall  and  to  select 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities  the  above 
enumerated  examples,  on  February  1, 
1919. 
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A  $25  casli  prize,  and  other  valuable 
prizes  to  be  announced  in  the  daily  press, 
will  be  awarded  to  the  persons  submit- 
ting lists  of  the  above  mentioned  ex- 
amples nearest  identical  with  the  final 
judgment  of  this  jury. 

.All  types  and  kinds  of  existing  build- 
iuRS  arc  to  be  compared — residences, 
churches,  educational,  public  and  semi- 
public,  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings, hospitals,  hotels,  clubs,  etc.  Each 
is  to  be  judged  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
relatively  higher  expression  of  architec- 
ture than  another.  However,  the  final 
list  is  to  be  made  up  of  those  examples 
deemed  most  notable  regardless  of  type. 
Thus  if  no  commercial  buildings  are 
found  to  be  of  as  high  a  standard  as 
residences,  the  latter  only  should  be 
listed,  or  vice   versa. 

Points  of  architecture  to  be  considered 
are  usefulness,  arrangement,  exterior  and 
interior  design,  beauty,  harmony  of  de- 
tails, setting  and  purpose,  color  and  ap- 
propriateness. 

The  most  not.''ble  examples  of  small 
house  architecture  are  to  be  considered 
and  judged  as  a  separate  contest  and 
awarded  special  prizes  to  be  announced 
later. 

.Anyone  may  enter  this  contest,  except 
architects,  landscape  architects,  sculp- 
tors and  teachers  of  art  or  members  of 
their  families:  and  except  high  school  or 
grammar  school  students,  who  may  enter 
the  special  contest  for  them  listed  below. 

One  list  only  maj'  be  submitted  by 
each  contestant. 

This  contest  closes  January  31,  1919, 
and  only  lists  received  or  mailed  on  or 
before   that    day   can    be   considered. 

Make  your  list  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  if  possible  have  it  typewritten. 
keeping  a  duplicate  copy.  Use  plain 
white  paper,  preferably  SJ/xU  inches  in 
size,  containing  no  identifying  marks  or 
writing  except  the  proposed  selections 
submitted  under  the  titles  .Architecture, 
Landscape  .Architecture.  Sculi)ture.  .Small 
House  .Architecture.  Write  clearly  and 
be  sure  to  give  the  name  or  type  of  each 
example  and  its  accurate  address  or  loca- 
ticjn.  Enclose  and  seal  this  list,  without 
any  identifying  mark,  in  a  plain  white 
envelope,  writing  your  name  and  address 
on  the  outside  in  the  upper  left  hand  cor- 
ner and  mail  it  by  January  ,11,  1919.  ad- 
dressed  to 

Contest  Secretary,  c  o  President  Oregon 

Chapter, 

American    Institute    of    .Architects, 

1120  Board  of  Trade   Bldg,  Portland,  O. 

High  School  and  Grammar  School 
Students  are  invited  to  submit  lists  for 
special  prizes  to  be  announced,  follow- 
ing the  same  rules  as  outlined  above, 
except  that  the  name  of  your  school  and 
grade  should  be  added  under  the  name 
and  address  of  sender,  on  the  outside  of 


the  envelope,  which  should  lie  mailed  to 

School   Contest   Secretary. 

-Art  .Association.  5tli  and  Taylor  Streets, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


.\n  excellent  indication  of  tlic 
march  of  events  in  tliese  liectic  (.lay.s 
of  |.i;rini  strusjgle 
FOR  BETTERMENT  for  the  mastery  of 
OF  AMERICAN  an   ideal   in  human 

DESIGN  AND  life  is  the  spirit  of 

CRAFTSMANSHIP  usefuhiess  demon- 
strated b  y  The 
Metro])olitan  .Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  arts  of  peace 
and  now  doul:)ly  anxious  that  these 
arts  be  improved  and  propagated 
for  the  time  after  the  new  day  has 
dawned,  when  our  readjusted  ex- 
istence and  our  millions  of  returned 
fighters  will  require  that  balance 
wheel  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
a  fine  environment  aflfords.  By 
those  who  have  not  considered  the 
matter  with  adequate  care,  it  mav 
be  thought  that  museums  of  art 
are  among  those  so-called  non-es- 
sential factors  of  a  quiet  life,  sud- 
denly made  unnecessary  when 
men's  minds  temporarily  turn  to 
military  methods  of  solving  their 
problems.  The  museums,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  German  jioint 
of  view  of  peace  as  onlv  the  in- 
terval betweeu  wars  requires  coni- 
plete  inversion  to  apply  to  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought.  War  is  the 
infref|uent  uglv  interloper,  a  de- 
stroyer whose  reappearance  for 
nianv  centuries,  the  c<inclu<lii'>'; 
peace  of  the  present  conflict  \vill 
make    impossible. 

lielieving  that  the  era  of  ]irog- 
ress,  which  this  war  will  certainly 
usher  into  the  world,  will  see  an 
cxcejitional  development  in  the  var- 
ious industrial  arts  branches,  we 
arc  glad  to  record  the  .step  taken 
bv  the  Metropolitan  ^^uscum  in 
the  salutary  direction  of  affording 
an  immediate  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance to  m;inufacturers  of  dec- 
orative art  objects,  from  furniture 
and  textiles  to  garments  and  jew- 
elry. The  Museum  has  established 
a  department  devoted  specifically 
to    the    re<|uircments    of    jiroducers 
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and  dealers  in  industrial  arts  ob- 
jects, a  department  which  will 
make  every  effort  to  render  acces- 
sible the  invaluable  resources  of 
the  collections  for  the  betterment 
of  American  design  and  craftsman- 
ship. 

This  office  will  be  in  charge  oi 
Richard  V.  liach,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity', formerly  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Good  Furniture  ^lagazine. 
Mr.  Bach"s  experience  in  the  field 
and  especially  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  design  problem  as 
related  to  the  requirements  of 
manufacture  and  merchandising, 
will  make  it  possible  for  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  direct  assist- 
ance, so  that  they  may  henceforth 
rest  assured  that  there  are  no  un- 
mined  treasures  in  the  splendid 
Morgan  and  other  collections  to 
which  they  have  not  immediate  ac- 
cess in  terms  of  their  own  partic- 
ular problems  and  requirements.  It 
is  planned  to  make  this  departure 
on  the  ]3art  of  the  Museum  directly 
useful  to  all  designers  and  pro- 
ducers, dealers  and  manual  crafts- 
men engaged  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  or  selling 
of  furniture,  fabrics,  floor  coverings, 
clothing,  metal  work,  woodwork, 
jevvelr}-.  laces  and  any  other  in- 
dustrial  art   branches. 

Ampriran  Jlnatttutr  of  Arclfitprta 
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A.  H.   Koebig,  a.   B.   Benton,   Edwin   Bergstroh 

Geo.  P.   Robinson 

&an  itpgo  Arrljtortural  Aaaortation 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 

&a«  Soaqutn  Uallt  a  Aaa'n  of  Arrljttf  rta 

President E.    B.    Brown 

Vice-President F.    V.    Mayo 

Secretary-Treasurer Joseph    Losekann 

Portlanb  Arrtjitprtural  Atpltpr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier   Edwin  Merrill 

SousMassier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


With  the  Architects 

Building  Reports  and  Personal  Mention  of 
Interest  to  the  Profession 


Start   Plans  for   State   Buildings 

Krcotion  ol  the  Caiiitol  Extension 
Itnildinxs  in  Sacramento  next  year  seem 
probable.  Messrs  Weeks  and  Day,  the 
architects,  having  been  instructed  to 
l)rt)ceed  with  the  drawings. 

The  contract  with  tlie  architects,  con- 
tained a  clause  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  do  no  more  work  on  the  plans 
until  ordered,  because  of  the  war.  Peace 
havinjj  come,  the  contract  has  been 
amended  by  the  Commission,  and  State 
-Vrchitect  G.  H.  McDougall  was  in- 
structed  to  execute   the   same. 

The  Governor  has  expressed  himself 
as  anxious  to  have  the  work  proceed 
with  all  expedition  possible,  and  the 
other  members  have  taken  the  same  at- 
titude. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  inakiiig  of 
the  preliminary  working  plans,  whicli 
means  that  the  architects  will  have  to 
hold  conferences  with  tlie  heads  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  their  ideas  may  be  in- 
corporated into  the  working  plans  witli 
a  view  to  convenience.  The  original 
arrangement  of  the  offices  1)y  the  archi- 
tects is  only  provisional,  and  rearrange- 
ments as  to  location  probably  will  l)e 
made  in  several  instances,  to  l)ettcr  co- 
ordinate departmental  work. 

It  will  rc(|uire  three  or  four  montlis 
to  complete  the  preliminaries,  after 
wliich  the  working  plans  will  be  made 
and  blue  prints  struck  off  for  convcm'enco 
of  the  bidders  on  construction, 

.Money  for  the  payment  of  the  arcln- 
tects  will  be  forthcoming  through  tlu- 
Hoard  of  Control  taking  enough  of  tlie 
bonds   to   pay  for  the   work. 


Honor  for  Mr,  Newman 
Due  to  the  ruling  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  no  one  in  Government 
service  was  permitted  to  be  examined 
for  a  commission.  This  ruling  was, 
however,  linally  withdrawn  in  tlic  case 
of  Mr.  W'ni.  .\rthur  Xewman,  architect 
of  San  h'rancisco,  who  has  l)een  in  the 
Government  service  for  some  years,  and 
he  was  examined  in  October  and  recom- 
mended for  a  commission  as  Captain  in 
the    .Xrni}'    Engineers. 


Expect  $500,000  in  New  Work 
.Messrs.  CunuiM.gh.ini  S:  I'oiileo.  I''irst 
.National  Hank  Huilding,  San  Irancisco, 
have  assurance  of  at  least  $.S(K),l)Ol)  worth 
of  new  work  the  coming  year.  Tliey 
have  been  commissioned  by  tlie  pro- 
prietors of  the  Techau  Tavern  to  de- 
sign an  elaborate  ofe  in  the  two-story 
St.  l''rancis  Theatre  on  Geary  strtet  op- 
posite the  St.  I-'rancis  hotel.  The  pres- 
ent Techau  Tavern  site  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Hank  of  Italy  which  is  to 
liuild  a  bank  building  there,  .\pproxi- 
mately  $1(11),00()  will  be  expended  in  fit- 
ting up  the  new  cafe  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  architects  are  to  spare  no 
expense,  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  will  be  seat- 
ing accommodations  for  six  hundred 
jiersor.s.  The  second  floor  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  private  dining  rooms  and 
boxes.  Tlie  dancing  floor  will  be  built 
below  the  main  floor,  the  tables  being 
arranged  on  tiers.  Entrances  to  the 
cafe  will  be  on  lioth  Geary  and  Powell 
streets. 

Tlie  same  arcliitccts  are  preparing 
l)lans  for  a  duplicate  of  the  -Arcadia 
Dancing  hall  in  San  Francisco,  the  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  the  down  town 
section  of  Oakland.  This  structure  will 
represent  an  outlav  of  from  $50,(100  to 
$100,000. 


Frank  Wilson  Young 

Mr.  Frank  Wilson  Young  died  at  his 
home,  1001  South  Hoover  street,  Los 
.\ngeles.  Xovember  24,  of  pneumonia 
following  an  attack  of  influenza.  He 
was  M  years  of  age.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Young,  and  a  sister,  .Mrs. 
Mary  Young  Moore,  survive.  Mr. 
Young  was  educated  at  St.  Vincent's 
College  in  Los  .\ngelcs  and  at  .St. 
.Mary's  College,  Oakland.  He  secured 
his  architectural  training  in  the  office 
of  his  f.-ither,  the  l.ite  Mr.  R.  B.  Young,  and 
was  associated  witli  his  father  in  the 
practice  of  architecture  with  offices  in 
the  Lankershim  building.  Mr.  Young 
was  a  memlier  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Chapter  of  the  .American  Institute 
of  .Architects,  the  Jonathan  Club,  Los 
.\ngeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  .Ath- 
letic Club.  Native  Sons  of  the  Gohlen 
West,    and    the    Elks. 
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Officail  Minutes  of  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 


THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Novemher  21st,  at  the  Palace 
hotel.  Previous  to  the  business  meeting 
the  Chapter  attended  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Home  Industry  League  in  honor 
of  "Architects'  Day,"  at  which  Mr. 
George  B.  McDougall,  state  architect, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  At  the  coii- 
clusion  of  the  Home  Industry  League's 
meeting,  the  Chapter  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  1:40  p.  m.  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher. 

Messrs.  R.J.Joseph  and  Thomas  Smith 
were  appointed  tellers  to  count  the  bal- 
lots on  the  new  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. Fifty-six  ballots  were  received  and 
counted.  Fifty-one  were  affirmative  and 
5  negative.  The  tellers  havinp  made  their 
report,  the  Chair  /Ws'^^j  ■"  '^^^  new  Con- 
st'tutioii  and  B^  '.  opted  as  of  this 

date. 

The  amendment  submitted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Competitions  Committee  was 
declared  lost.  Thirty  ballots  were  re- 
ceived— necessary  to  choice — '50.  The 
voting  was  16  in  favor  and  14  against. 

The  Chair  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  following  standing  committees  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

San  Francisco  Sub-Committee  on  Competitions 
rf  the  American  Institute  of  Architects — Sylvain 
Schnaittacher,  chairman;  George  W.  Kelham,  Wil- 
liam Mooser,  Morris  M,  Bruce,  Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Coast  Chapters — 
W.  B.  Faville.  chairman;  Edgar  A  Mathews,  M.  V. 
Politeo. 

Committee  on  Building  Laws — G.  A.  Applegarth. 
chairman;   G.    A.    Lansburgh,   Albert    Schroepfer. 

Committee  on  Legislation — J.  J.  Donovan,  chair- 
man; Charles  H.   Cheney,  Alfred  H.  Jacobs. 

Committee  on  Public  Information — Wm.  Mooser, 
chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme.    Merritt,   J.    Reid. 

Committee  on  Education — .\rthur  Brown,  chair- 
man; John  Reid.  Jr..  Wm.  C,  Hays. 

Committee  on  Entertainment — Fred  H.  Meyer, 
chairman;  T.  Paterson  Ross.  Clarence  R.  Ward. 
James  R.   Miller. 

Committee  on  Library  of  Architectural  Clubs — 
Arthur  Brown,  chairman;  Wm.  C.  Hays. 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Collection  of  Delinquent  Dues — 
G.  A.  Lansburgh.  chairman;  J.  S.  Fairweather, 
M.  M.  Bruce.  C.  A.   MeussdorflFer.  J.  W.  Dolliver. 

Committee  on  Building  Material  Exhibit— J.  W. 
Dolliver.  chairman;  M.  M.  Bruce. 

Committee  to  -Audit  Rooks  of  Secretary-Treas- 
urer—J.   S.   Fairweather,    H.  J.  Joseph, 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crim,  Jr.,  was  accepted  with  regret. 

The  following  communications  were 
read:  From  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission requesting  the  Chapter  to  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Lighting  and  Safety  Orders; 
from  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  thanking 
the  Chapter  for  its  appreciation  of  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  providing  that  gifts 
or  works  of  art  to  foreign  nations  be  ap- 
proved  by   the   National    Commission    of 


Fine  Arts;  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Weeks, 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  firm  of 
Weeks  &  Day  of  the  compliment  paid 
them  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  in 
the  resolution  of  October  17th  in  the 
matter  of  the  Capitol  Extension  Build- 
ings at  Sacramento. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  the  President  was  directed  to  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  Committee  as  re- 
quested by  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission. 

The  chair  announced  with  deep  regret 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Chapter  in  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Welsh,  a  char- 
ter and  honorary  member'of  the  Chapter, 
who  passed  away  on  October  19th,  1918. 
On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, the  Chair  was  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

The  chair  announced  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  Chapter  proceed  with  a 
prograiTitne  for  the  reconstruction  period 
and  pending  the  receipt  of  the  Institute's 
programme,  should  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gramme of  its  own  dealing  with  local 
conditions.  This  would  be  supplement- 
ary to  the  Institute's  programme  and 
would  also  constitute  a  useful  service. 
The  subjects  outlined  for  consideration 
were:  A  revision  of  tlie  San  Francisco 
Building  Laws,  standardizing  specifica- 
tions to  meet  local  conditions,  architect- 
ural education  in  the  public  schools,  par- 
ticularly the  vocational  and  evening 
schools,  and  public  information  regard- 
ing the  profession  of  architecture. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  the  chair  was  directed  to  embody 
the  suggestions  in  a  circular  to  be  sent 
to  all  Chapter  members. 

MORRIS  M.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 


Architects  Are  Good  Eaters 

There  is  an  old  saying  th:it  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  "You  can  win  a  man's  heart 
through  his  stomach."  Since  peace  was,de-- 
clared  it  seems  that  some  of  San  Francisco's 
more  enterprising  organizations  have  under- 
taken to  win  the  architect — not  necessarily 
his  heart  but  his  good  will  and  co-opera- 
tion. As  evidence  of  this,  no  less  than 
three  luncheons  have  been  given  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  as  many 
weeks.  First,  the  architects  were  dined  by 
the  Home  Industry  League.  This  was  a 
very  happy  affair  at  the  Palace,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Phillips.  Next 
came  a  luncheon  at  the  Building  Material 
Exhibit,  and  before  the  guests  had  fairly 
digested  this  meal  they  were  invited  to  eat 
with  the  Electrical  Development  League  at 
the  Palace  hotel.  All  three  functions  were 
much  enjoyed  and  probably  accomplished 
their  puroose,  that  of  bringing  the  profes- 
sion in  closer  touch  with  the  trade. 
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New  Home  of  Drug  Company 
Messrs.  Ward  &  lilohme.  Alaska  Com- 
mercial building;.  San  Krancisco.  have 
completed  preliminary  plans  f<ir  a  four- 
story  and  basement  reinforced  concrete 
factory  and  office  building;  to  be  erected 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Howard  streets.  San  Francisco,  for  the 
Owl  Dnifi  Company,  at  an  appro.ximate 
cost  of  $2lK).n()0.  the  building  will  be 
of  fireproof  construction  with  concrete 
walls,  floors  and  roof,  steel  sash,  auto- 
matic hre  sprinklers,  sticl  rolling  doors. 
freight  elevators,  gr.lvity  chutes,  con- 
veyor system,  and  steam  heating  plant. 
.\  garage  and  power  plant  are  also  in- 
cluded   in    the    scheme. 

The  same  architects  are  -preparing 
plans  for  a  country  home  to  be  built  at 
Burlingame  for  Mr.  William  P  Fuller, 
Jr..  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  or  more. 


Many  New  Schools 
With  Mr.  John  Reid.  Jr.,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  municipal  Bureau  of  .Ar- 
chitecture, First  Xational  Bank  Building, 
San  Francisco,  will  devolve  the  task  of 
designing  the  many  new  school  houses 
San  Francisco  will  need  the  coming  year. 
Plans  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  Reid 
for  the  new  Twin  Peaks  Primary  school, 
which  is  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$25,000,  and  drawings  arc  under  way  for 
a  two-story  frame  and  brick  veneer 
schoolhouse  in  the  Richmond  district  to 
be  known  as  the  Park  Presidio  School. 
This  structure  will  contain  about  eigh- 
teen rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  and 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $100.00(1 


Brick    Factory 

Mr.  E.  A.  Garin,  1849  Page  street,  San 
F'rancisco.  has  completed  plans  for  a 
four-story  and  basement  brick  factory 
building,  ofTices  and  salesrooms  to  be 
erected  at  Fourteenth  and  Valencia 
streets.  San  Francisco,  for  the  San  I'Van- 
cisco  Casket  Company.  The  building 
will  be  50x215,  and  of  mill  construction 
type.  The  equii)nient  will  include  steel 
fire  doors,  steam  heat,  one  freight  and 
one  passenger  elevator,  two  dumb  wait- 
ers and  sjjecial  wiring  for  ligliting  the 
showroom.  The  contract  for  this  build- 
ing is  expected  to  run  as  high  as  $70,000. 


English  Architect  Weds  in  San  Francisco 

Miss  Dagny  Joliamiessoii.  who  trav- 
eled all  the  way  from  I'odi),  Norway,  to 
San  Francisco,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
.Andrew  Charles  Richmond,  an  architect 
of  Liverpool,  England,  at  a  ((uict  wed- 
ding at  Grace  Cathedral,  San  l-'rancisco. 
November  25.  Dean  Wilmer  J.  Gresham 
officiated.  The  couple  had  arranged  to 
meet  ''n  San  l"rancisco  for  tlic  wedding 
ceremony. 


Academy  of  Science  Building 
.Among  the  buildings  ti>  be  erected 
early  the  coming  year  will  be  one  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  l-"rancisco,  ad- 
joining the  museum,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  .Aijuarium.  Funds  for  this  struc- 
ture, amounting  to  $250,001),  are  now 
available  from  a  beiiuest  by  the  late  Mr. 
I.  Steinhart.  .\t  the  .Vovember  election 
the  voters  authorized  the  Su))ervisors  to 
spend  $20.«)U  annually  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  the  .\i|uarium.  Preliminary- 
plans  by  .\rchitecl  Lewis  P.  Hobart  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  Everman  is  chair- 
man. They  call  for  a  structure  I50xl.?0 
and  largely  of  steel  and  glass. 


Masonic  Temples 

Mr.  Carl  Werner.  Phelan  building,  San 
Francisco,  expects  to  turn  out  plans  next 
year  for  new  Masonic  buildings  costing 
$500,000  or  more.  The  list  includes  a 
Scottish  Rite  Temple  at  Fresno  and  a 
Masonic  building  at  Stockton,  also  a 
one-story  brick  addition  to  the  Masonic 
Home  at  Decota.  Working  drawings 
for  the  latter  are  being  completed. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  same 
architect  for  a  municipal  building  for 
South  San  Francisco  to  cost  $100,000. 
Mr.  WeriKr  hopes  to  let  contracts  for 
this  structure  early  in  June.  Construc- 
tion  will  be  of  brick  and  steel. 


Soldier  Memorials 

Modesto — .A  county  memorial  to  sol- 
diers who  lost  their  lives  in  the  world 
war  will  be  erected  by  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty. The  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Defense.  What  form  the 
memorial  will  take  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Fresno — The  Liberty  cemetery  and 
memorial  committee  of  Fresno  county 
has  started  a  campaign  to  raise  $30,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  granite  or  bronze 
monument  and  gates  to  the  burial  place 
of  Fresno  soldiers  who  were  killed  in 
the  world  war.  Mr,  T.  J.  Hammond  is 
chairman    of   the    committee. 


Alterations  and  Repairs 
Mr.  Lyman  Farwell.  29(\S  S  l-'igueroa 
street.  Los  .\ngeles.  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood  at  Bev- 
erly. Structural  changes  and  additions 
are  being  completed  which  will  provide 
a  living  room  30x18  feet,  a  new  foyer 
30x10  feet,  morning  room  28x17  feet, 
and  a  bay  window  15x16  feet.  The 
rooms  will  have  wainscot  of  quarter  sawed 
white  oak  from  floors  to  ceilings,  and  oak 
floors  will  be  lai<l.  There  will  also  be  orn;i- 
mental  plastering.  .\  steam  heating  plant 
will  be  installe<l. 
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Washington  State  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  Washiiiotcin  Statu  Chapter  lieltl  its 
Xoveiiiber  meeting  on  Monday  the  18th. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Vogel.  an  architect  who  has  prac- 
ticed for  a  number  of  years  in  Japan  and 
who  is  now  with  the  .Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Japanese  arcliitecture,  showing  inter- 
esting i)hotographs  to  clarify  his  address. 
Mr.  Vogel  has  designed  a  number  of  mod- 
ern buildings  in  the  Japanese  style.  The 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr.  Hope, 
an  architect  of  Victoria,  who  has  lieen  in 
service  in  the  Canadian  .'\rmy. 

Mr.  Harlan  Thomas,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  building  program  of  the 
Seattle  More  Homes  Bureau,  gave  a  report 
which  indicated  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
work  that  the  architects  had  done. 

The  Program  committee  was  authorized 
to  prepare  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  on  January  8th.  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pected all  the  Chapter  members  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  all  architects  in  general 
will  be  invited  to  attend.  The  meeting  will 
take  the  forin  of  a  convention  with  the  usual 
officials. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  .Alden.  one  of  the  Chapter 
members  in  .\rmy  service,  has  recently  been 
detached  from  the  office  of  the  Depot 
Quartermaster  at  Boston  and  ordered  to 
France. 


Architect  E.   E.   Young   Busy 

Mr.  E.  E.  Young.  251  Kearny  street.  San 
Francisco,  reports  that  construction  will  be 
started  early  in  the  new  year  on  two  apart- 
ment houses,  work  upon  which  was  de- 
ferred by  the  war.  Both  are  for  Mr.  Herman 
Hogrefe.  110  Upper  Terrace,  San  Francisco. 
One  building  will  be  a  four-story  brick  and 
will  be  erected  on  Leavenworth  street,  near 
Eddy,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000.  The 
other  building  will  be  a  three-story  frame 
structure  at  Stockton  and  Pine  streets,  to 
cost  $30,000.  Both  structures  will  be  built 
by  segregated  contracts.  Mr.  Young  is 
also  making  plans  for  a  frame  apartment 
h.ouse  on  Dolores  street,  to  cost  $16,000. 


The  Julia  Morgan  Number 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer : 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  verv 
charming  presentation  of  the  work  by  Miss 
Morgan.  The  work  itself  is  full  of"  archi- 
tectural life  and  is  very  valuable  as  a  lead 
to  rctined  design  and  thoughtful  building. 
Yours  very  truly. 
Ch,\ri.es  Cressev.  .Architect. 


Colusa  Needs  New  Hospital 

According  to  the  city  authorities  of 
Colusa,  a  hospital  is  so  badly  needed  that 
unless  money  can  be  raised  for  a  new  build- 
ing, the  old  grammar  school  will  be  re- 
modeled for  the  purpose. 


Big  Coast  Plant  for  U.  S.  Motor  Corps 

TIic  motor  transport  corps,  which  has  in 
charge  all  wheeled  vehicles  of  the  .Army,  is 
making  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  regular 
plant  in  San  Francisco  similar  to  those  in 
eastern  and  southern  cities  that  cost  be- 
tween $750,000  and  $1,000,000.  Offices  have 
been  opened  in  the  Monadnock  building.  San 
Francisco,  with  Colonel  S.  B.  Pearson  in 
command  of  this  district,  which  includes  the 
coast  north  of  Palo  Alto. 

In  line  with  a  general  plan  of  prepared- 
ness as  well  as  caring  for  the  thousands 
of  trucks  in  Army  service  in  this  countrj- 
and  those  to  be  brought  hack  from  France, 
these  repair  stations  are  being  erected. 
Each  is  being  equipped  with  an  abundance 
of  spare  parts  and  three  warehouses  160 
by  900  feet.  The  main  repair  shop  will  be 
SOU  feet  square. 

.Army  men  think  the  trucks  now  used  are 
not  to  be  sold,  but  put  on  public  work,  such 
as  road  building  and  carrying  mail.  .At  any 
rate  the  demobilization  plans  will  call  for 
every  truck  now  in  service  for  eighteen 
months,  it  is  estimated.  The  local  shoo  will 
be  manned  by  forty-seven  officers  and  1241 
men. 


New  Car  Shops  at  Sacramento 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, for  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  has 
taken  out  building  permits  with  the  city 
of  Sacramento  for  the  erection  of  three 
separate  buildings  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
shop  site  in  that  city.  The  largest  permit 
totaled  $45,000  and  was  for  the  new  one- 
story  corrugated  iron  steel  foundry.  A  per- 
mit to  erect  a  steel  and  concrete  car  repair 
shop  showed  that  the  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  $29,900.  The  third  permit  was  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  frame  parcel 
post  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,600. 


Store   Building 

Mr.  Laurence  A.  Myers.  Foxcroft  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  purchased  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fillmore  and  O'Farrell 
streets.  San  Francisco,  having  a  frontage 
of  120  feet  on  Filmore  and  137.6  feet  on 
O'Farrell  street  and  Austin  avenue.  Plans 
will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Sam  L.  Hyman, 
architect  in  the  Crocker  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  two-story  store  and  office 
building  to  cover  the  entire  lot. 


Factory   for  West   Oakland 

The  .American  Machine  Works.  .Mr.  .A.  .A. 
Wise,  president,  has  just  purchased  fiv.' 
acres  bounded  by  Wood.  Willow.  24th  and 
26th  streets.  West  Oakland,  from  the  Realtv 
Syndicate  Company.  Oakland,  as  a  factory 
site.  .Application  for  a  .spur  track  from  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  has  been  made.  Build- 
mgs  costing  $100,000  or  more  are  to  be  con- 
structed. 
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Proposed  Building  Construction  in  1919,  San  Francisco 
and  Bay  Cities 


l-'oUowiiiK  is  a  suniniary  of  work  which 
San  Kraiicisco  and  Hay  city  architects  ex- 
pect to  turn  out  the  coming  year: 

HOSPITALS. 

AiUlitioii    to    Masonic    Hospital.    Dccoto. 

Carl  Werner,  architect   $4*1,000 

Eight  temporary  frame  ward  biiiUlings. 
Lettcrmaii  hospital.  Presidio  of  San  l-'r.ni- 

cisco   (  work  started  )    $6().0(X) 

Three  ward  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures   at    U.    S.    Marine    hospital.    San 

Francisco $1.S0.(X>0 

Group  of  hospital  IniiUlings  in  city  of 
O.ikland  for  Alameda  county.     Plans  l)c- 

ing  prepared  hv   Henrv  H.   Mevers 

■ '. "..$250.0!10 

County  hospital  group,  near  Redwood 
City.  \V.  H.  Tocpke.  architect. . .  .$250.0)0 
First  unit  of  hospital  group.  Relief  Home. 

San   Francisco   

Tubercular  countv  hospital.  San  l-"ran- 
cisco.  John  Reid    architect $l(Xia:0 

S.  F.  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 

(As  recommended  by  City  Architect  John  Reid.  Jr.) 

Police  and  Fire  Station,  Civic  Center. 

Two  additional  branch  libraries. 

Board  of  Health  building.  Civic  Center. 

Group  of  new  buildings  at  the  Relief 
Home. 

Chapel  at  the  City  and  County  hospital. 

Twenty-three  new  school  houses. 

.Auto  shelter  at  the  .Mission  Emergency 
hospital. 

Possible  opera  house  and  University 
l-"xtension  building  in  Civic  Center. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
CARL    \VI'.RX1-:K,     PiKlan    building.    San 
Francisco : 

Scottish   Rite  Temple.   l-"resno. . .  .$250.(XH1 

Municipal  building.  South  San  I'rancisco 
$1(KU1(«) 

Masonic  Temple.   Stockton $2(XI,1N>:> 

.Addition     to     .Masonic     Home     Hospit.il, 

Decoto    $50,00) 

JOHN    KEin.    JR..    First    X.ilional     Hank 
building,  San   h'ranciscn : 
Countrv    residence    in    San    .Maleci   co\nil\ 

for   .Mayor  James  Rolph.  Jr $1!1().IX10 

Park   Prvsidio  School $ll)0,0;;{) 

Twin  Peaks  Grammar  school  (bids  re- 
ceived)   $22,000 

E.  A.  GARIN,  1«49  Page  street.  S.in  hran- 
cisco : 
Four-story  and  basement  brick  f.ictoiy 
building.  Fourteenth  and  Valenci.i  streets. 
for  the  San  I-'rancisco  Casket  Comnanv 
(  plans  completed)    $70,000 


REED    &    CORLETT.    Oakland    Hank    of 
Savings  building.  Oakland : 
Municipal      bandstand,      Lakeside      Park, 

Oakland     $75,000 

.Additional  buildings  at  Lake  Chabot  Ob- 
servatory      $30,000 

Two-story  and  basement  frame  resi- 
dence for  City  .Attorney  H.   I,.  Hasan, 

Calmar   avenue,   Oakland $8  000 

Two  houses  for  Dr.  C.  H.  Farman. 
Park  Drive,  Claremont,  lierkclev. 
each      $6,011(1 

EDWARD   G.    BOLLES,  233    Post   street. 
San  F^rancisco : 
Three-storv     reinforced     concrete     ware- 
house     $40,000 

ROUSSEAU  &  ROUSSEAU.  French  Bank 
building.  San   Francisco : 
Two-story  auto  sales  building.  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  Washington  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco    $35,000 

GEORGE  W.  KELHA.M,  Sharon  building. 
San  Francisco : 
Federal    Reserve    Bank    building.    Sacra- 
mento  and    Sansome    streets,    San    Fran- 
cisco    $500,(XX) 

School   building   and    other    structures    at 
Vallejo  ( U.  S.  Housing  project). 
Bank    building    at    Tracv,    for    the    West 
Side    bank    ' $60,(X)0 

JOHN    R.    MILLER,    Lick    buiidin,!..    San 
Francisco : 
Two-storv    and     liasement     frame     .'ipart- 
ment  house  for  .Mr.  .M.  Harris,  Palo  Alto 

$70,(XX1 

Reinforced  concrete  commercial  garage, 
Palo  Alto   '.50,000 

JL'LIA  .MORGAN,  Merchants  Exchange 
building,  San  Francisco : 
Tbree-st(jrv  brick  theological  college  for 
Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School. $150 COO 
I'rame  church  for  Trinity  Parish.  Rich- 
mond     $20,000 

Country  residence  at  Sacr;nnenlo.  .$25,OCO 

II.  A.   BROBERG.  C.  E.,  Merchants  Ex- 
change building,  San  Franci.sco : 
(iroup  of  factory  buildings   for   National 
Lead  Company,   Melrose $200000 

I.  ZANOLINI.  604  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco : 
.AIter;iti..iis   .ind   additions   to  brick  build- 
ing   on    Columluis    a\enue,    for    ,\lr.    C    F. 
Vitalini    $15,a)0 

P.  RIGHETTI,  Pbelaii  liuilding,  San  Fran- 
cisco : 
.Alterations    to    frame    .-iiiarlment   house.. 
$20,000 
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PHILLIP  BUSH,  101  California  street, 
San  Francisco : 
Two-story  reinforced  concrete  cannery 
and  packing  house.  Hollister.  for  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  .$150,000 
One-story  reinforced  concrete  warehouse. 
Honolulu,  for  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration     $250,000 

WASHINGTON  J.  MILLER.  208  Lach- 
man  building.  San  Francisco: 
Additions  to  present  cannery.  Libby. 
McNeill  &  Libby.  Sacramento.  .$180,000 
Community  housing  scheme  (embodying 
12  two-family  houses.  64  single  family 
houses,  dormitory,  caretaker's  house,  two 
comfort  building,  recreation  building, 
nurserv  and  plav  ground)  for  Libby.  Mc- 
Neill &  Libby   .' $201,000 

VALENTINE  N.  DALTON.  C.  E.,  Fox- 
croft  building.  San  Francisco : 
Four-story  and  basement  reinforced  con- 
crete and  brick  veneer  factory.  150.\300. 
for  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Company.  Oak- 
land     $250,000 

WILLIAM     KNOWLES,     Central     Bank 

building.  Oakland,  and  Hearst  building. 

San  Francisco : 

Three-story  store  and  loft  building,  Hth 

street,  near  Washington.  Oakland,  for 

Whitthorne  &  Swan $30,000 

T.    PATERSON    ROSS,    310    California 
street.  San  Francisco ; 
Eight-story  reinforced  concrete  commun- 
ity    apartment     house.     San     Francisco. 
( Seven    apartments    of     si.x     and     seven 

rooms  each )    $80,000 

One-story  and  basement  reinforced  con- 
crete   commercial    garage.    90x120,     San 

Francisco    $25,000 

Alterations   to   Greenwich    Terrace 

Apartments.  Greenwich  and  Leavenworth 
streets.  San  Francisco  (work  under  way) 
$3,500 

H.    P.    HOYT,    Monadnock    building    San 

Francisco: 

Factory   for   American    Manganese    Steel 

Company.  Key  Route  basin,  Oakland  (pile 

foundations  started )    $lS0,Oi;0 

WILLIAM    H.    WEEKS.    75    Post    street. 
San  Francisco : 
Alterations  and  additions  to  bank  at  Red 
Bluff.  Tehama  countv  (work  under  wav) 

; $50,000 

One-storv    hollow     tile     school    building, 

Hamilton    $30.a)0 

Four-story  hotel.  Woodland,  Yolo  county 

$1(K).000 

Alterations  to  First  National   Bank.  Palo 

Alto    $15.C00 

Residence  for  Mr.  J.  I.  McConnell.  Presi- 
dent of  Yolo  Countv  Savings  bank. 
Woodland  '. $15,000. . 


E.  A.  NEUMARKEL.  1566  O'Farrell  street, 
San  Francisco : 

Two-story  class  C  loft  building  for  Mr. 
M.  Levin  at  Third  and  Nineteenth 
streets,  San  Francisco $20,000 

HELLER   &  WILSON,  57   Post   street, 
San    Francisco: 

Completion  of  high  pressure  irriga- 
tion   plant    for    F.    L.    Hill    at    Bi.xler. 

Contra  Costa  county $40,000 

Two-story  frame  residence  at  Red- 
wood  City    $10,000 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Bankers  In- 
vestment  building,   San    Francisco: 

Completion  of  an  additional  story  to 
the  Bankers  Investment  building 
(work  under  construction) ..  .$100,000 
One-story  frame  cafeteria  building  at 
Bay  Point,  Contra  Costa  county,  for 
Pacific  Coast  Shipbui!ding  Com- 
pany    $40,000 

Additions  and  alterations  to  Bank  of  Italy 
building,   Broadway  and   Eleventh   street, 

Oakland  $25,000 

One-story  addition  to  loft  building  and 
constructing  saw-tooth  roof  to  another 
portion  of  same  building.  San  Fran- 
cisco    $30.(X)r) 

O'BRIEN    BROS,    INC.,   240   Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco : 

Two-story  and  basement  brick  hotel  for 
O.   Merlo.  at   Redding,   Shasta   county. 

California     $22,000 

Altering  frame  flat  building  into  apart- 
ments. Post  street,  San  Francisco.  .$6,000 
Factory  for  manufacturing  soda  water, 

Northern    California    $30,000 

Two-story  reinforced  concrete  garage. 
Larkin  and  Sutter  streets,  for  Dr.  Thos. 
Shumate    $40.C00 

G.    A.    APPLEGARTH.    Clans    Spreckels 
l)uilding.  San  F'rancisco : 

Four-story  reinforced  concrete  addition 
to  Ransohoff  building.  Post  street  and 
Grant  avenue.  San  Francisco.  .  .  .$50,000 
Prospects  of  large  apartment  house  and 
several  commercial  buildings  and  ware- 
houses. 

WARD  &   BLOHME.   Alaska   Commercial 
building,  San  Francisco : 

Four-story  and  basement  reinforced  con- 
crete factory  and  office  building.  F'ighth 
and   Howard   streets.    San   Francisco,   for 

Owl  Drug  Company  $200,000 

Two-story  and  basement  country  resi- 
dence, Burlingame,  for  Mr.  VV.  P.  F'uller, 

Jr $25,000 

Two-story  and  basement  frame  residence. 
Vallejo  street,  near  Broderick,  for  Mr. 
James  Talbot   $15,000 
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FREDERICK  SODERMERG.   First  Na- 
tional   IJank    buiUliiiK.    Oakland: 
Two-story  and   bastmcnt   brick   scliool 
buildinK     for     the     town     of     ICniery- 
ville     $40,000 

SMITH   &  tVBRIEX.  Bankers   Investment 
building.  San   Francisco : 
Reinforced   concrete    edifice    for    St.    Ed- 
wards  Churcb.   California  and   Walnut 

streets,   San   Francisco $65,000 

Three-story  and  basement  frame  apart- 
ment hoHse,  in  Western  Addition.  .$SO,(XX) 
Alterations  to  two  residences. 

ALBERT    FARR.    Foxcroft   building,    San 
Francisco : 
Two-story,    basement     and    attic    Tudor 
stvle   residence,   garage   and   other   build- 
ings. Oakland    $1(X3,000 

Alterations  and  additions  to  residence. 
San  Rafael,  for  Mr.  Frank  B.  Anderson.. 
$5,000 

FREDERICK  WHITTOX,  369  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco : 

Factory  tor  Reniar  Bakinp  Company, 
Oakland  (under  construction  ).. $100,000 

BLISS  &  FAVILLE,  Balboa  building,  San 
F"rancisco : 
Four-story  and  basement  Class  ".\"  State 
Building.  Civic  Center.  San  Francisco... 

$1,000,000 

One-story  brick  store  building.  Sutter  and 
Grant    avenue.    San    Francisco,    for    the 

Baird   Estate    (construction  started) 

$15.0)0 

LEWIS    P.    HOBART.    Crocker    building. 
San  Francisco : 
Aquarium  for  ."Kcadeinv  of  Science,  Crolden 

Gate    Park    ' $250,000 

(  Preliminary  sketches   prepared. ) 
Two  residences  at  Pebble  Beach,  Mon- 
terey   $30,000 

WEI-:KS    &    DAY.    Phclan    building.    San 
Francisco : 
Two  Capitol   l'2.\tensioii  buildings.  Sacra- 
mento     $3.(XK').0(X) 

r.ank    liuildiiii;,    Sacramento .  .$1,IIII(:.IK)(1 


WILLIS     POLK.     Ilobart    building.     San 
Francisco : 
Countrv   residence    for  Col.    D.   C.   Jack- 
ling.  San   Mateo  county $S(H).000 

(  Mr.  Polk  has  prospects  of  a  large  bank 
building  and  a  commercial  structure, 
the  latter  similar  to  the  glass  front 
building,  owned  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California,  on  Sut- 
ter   street.    San    Francisco.) 

W.    H.    RATCLIFFE.  JR..   Fir.st   National 
Bank  building.  Berkeley : 
Four-story   mill    construction    warehouse. 
4Sx\37'A  ft.,  for  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Billings.  San 

Francisco    $40,000 

Alterations  to  two-story  loft  building, 
Stuart  street,  near  Howard.  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Billings $5,000 

Three-story  frame  apartment  house.  75x 
95  ft.  ( twenty-one  apartments  of  2  and 
3  rooms  each).  Webster  street.  Oakland. 

$65,000 

Three-story  frame  apartments.  Berkeley. 

$55,000 

Residence  in  Oakland  $14,000 

REID    BROS..   California-Pacific   building, 
San  Francisco : 
Ten-story   Class    "\"   office   building   on 
lower  Market  street  for  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company   $300,000 

C.  H.  JENSEN,  with  John  Reid,  Jr.,  First 
National  Bank  building,  San  Francisco : 
Two-story     and     basement     frame     resi- 
dence and  garage,  St.  Francis  Wood,  for 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Peake   $13,000 

Factory  buildings  for  California  Alkali 
Company,  Inyo  county  $10,000 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  ENGINEERS.  395 

Monadnock  building.  San   Francisco : 

Motor  transport  district  repair  plant.  SOOx 

500.  and   two  warehouses,   160x900,  for 

U.  S.  Crovernment  $750,000 

CUNNINGHAM  &  POLITEO,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Iniilding,  San  Francisco: 
Converting  St.  Francis  Theatre  into  cafe 

for   Tecbau   T.ivcrn    $10n,(XX) 

Arcadia  Dannni;  Hall.  (~)aklan(i.  .$1(K).0(K1 


WHITE  BROTHERS 


FIFTH  and  BRANNAN  STREETS 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  HARDWOODS  IN  THE  WEST         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Whi-Ti    wntitu'    to    ..\(lvrTliscTS    rili'aa.'    mcrilirm    lllh 
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WILLIAM  H.  CRIlM.  Jr.,  Kearny  Street. 
San  Francisco: 
Commiercial    building.    Los    Gatos     ( bids 

taken)    $5.00:) 

Prospects   of   apartments.   Hats   and   resi- 
dence work. 
HENRY  H.  MEYERS,  Kohl  hnilding.  San 
Francisco : 

County  Hospital,   Oakland $250,000 

WALTER    C.    FALCH,    Hearst    building, 
San  Francisco : 
Residence  for  Mr,  A.  Spencer,  Mill  Val- 
ley     $7,500 

Four  houses  for  Xewhall-Murdock 
Realty   Company,    Forest   Hill   ($15,000 

each)    $60,000 

ALBERT    SCHROEPFER.    Nevada    Bank 
building,   San   Francisco : 
Three-story  frame  apartment  house.   San 

Francisco    $30,000 

Alterations     to     two-storv     frame     flats 

(apartments)     $10,000 

E.    E.    YOUNG.    251     Kearny    street    San 
Francisco : 
Three-story      frame      apartment      house, 
Stockton  and  Pine  streets,  for  Mr.  Her- 
man   Hogrefe.    110    Upper    Terrace.    San 

Francisco    $30,000 

Four-story  Class  "C"  brick  apartment 
house,  Leavenworth  street,  between  Eddy 
and  Ellis  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Mr. 

Herman  Hogrefe  $50,000 

Three-story  frame  apartments,  Dolores 
and   Hidalgo   streets,   San   Francisco,   for 

Mr.  Barnum $18,000 

W.  E.  MILWAIN,  Albany  building,  Oak- 
land: 
Three-story  frame  apartments  in  Sea 
Clif?  District,  San  Francisco. ..  .$.30,000 
Alterations  to  two-story  brick  store 
and  rooming  house,  San  Pablo  avenue. 

Oakland     $40,000 

Alterations  to  one-story  residence  for 
H.  W.  Meek  Estate,  Inc.,  San  Lorenzo 

$5,000 

Alterations  to  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence for  Mrs.  E.  V.   Pickett,   Hillside 

avenue.  Piedmont    $5,000 

C.  W.  DICKEY,  Oakland   Bank  of  Sav- 
ings building,  Oakland: 
Country   residence   and   private   garage 
at  Nuu  Aoee  Valley,  Honolulu,  for  Mrs. 

A.   S.    Wilcox    $70,000. 

Residence   for   Mr.    Frank   D.   Willard, 

Los  Gatos    $15,000 

b'arm  buildings  for  Kahn-P'ttrth  or- 
chard, Winters   $30,000 

C.   O.    CLAUSEN,    Hearst   building    San 
Francisco. 
Two  story  apartment  house,   18th   and 
Anza     street,     San     Francisco,     for     P. 

Chapman     '.  .$10,000 

Two  story  frame  and  brick  veneer 
apartment  house,  Richmond  District, 
San    Francisco    $20,000 


MYRON  HUiNT,  Hibernian  building, 
Los  Angeles. 
Six  story  reinforced  concrete  family 
hotel  and  group  of  bungalows,  Wil- 
shire  boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  for 
California   Hotel   Company   (owners  of 

Fairmont    hotel,    San     Francisco 

$2,000,000 

SUMM.^RY    OF    S.\N    FK.\NCISO)    H.XRIIOR    WORK 
FOR    1919 

Chief  Engineer  Frank  G.  White  of  the 
State  Harbor  Board  has  made  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  improvements  which  will  be 
made  along  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
the  coming  vear.  The  plans  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $3,000,000,  divided 
as  follows : 

New  wharves   for   Islais  creek.  .  .$368,500 
Islais    bulkhead    wall    and    wing 

wall    241,500 

Islais  creek,  dredging  and  filling. .    120,000 
Two-story  shed  on  Islais  wharves  280,000 

Pier  No.  1,  substructure 343.000 

Warehouse  on  Lot  4 330.000 

Two-storv  shed  on  Pier  39 287.000 

Shed  on   Pier  33 157.0C0 

Bulkhead  wharf.   Pier  5 34.000 

Bulkhead  wharf.   Pier   19 14,000 

Paving  Bay  street  to  Union 30,000 

Paving  Pacific  street  to  Washing- 
ton         12,000 

Paving  Folsom  street  to  Harrison     48,(X)0 
Connecting   wharf   between   Piers 

39  and  41    189,000 

Two-story  shed,  wharf  39,  41 170,000 

Connecting  wharf  between  26  and 

28    114,000 

Shed  on  wharf  26.  28 33,250 

Bulkhead  wharf  and  shed  exten- 
sion. Pier  41    42,137 

Two-story  bulkhead   wharf  build- 
ing. Pier  39  23,8a) 

Extension  to  Pier  20 41,000 

New  shed  on  Pier  20 14,940 

Extension  to  Pier  22 71,250 

Shed  extension  to  Pier  22 23,667 


Los  Angeles  Architects'  Chapter  Meeting 

Mr.  H.  M.  Patterson  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  at  the  December  meeting. 
Mr  Lyman  Farwell  was  elected  vice-president.  Mr. 
11.  K.  Withey  was  re-elected  secretary  and  Mr. 
.\ugust  Wackerbarth  was  re-elected  treasurer.  The 
following  members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  chosen:  Messrs.  S.  B.  Marston.  Pasadena, 
for  three  years:  Robert  H.  Orr,  two  years,  and 
Walter  E.  Erkes,  one  year.  The  new  officers  will 
be   installed   at    the  January   meeting. 

State  Senator  Dwight  H.  Hart,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  Rosslyn  Hotel,  was  present 
as  a  guest  of  the  chapter.  A  proposed  amendment 
to  the  state  hotel  law  was  discussed.  In  the  law 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a 
provision  was  inserted  providing  that  no  fireproof 
hotel  building  should  be  erected  exceeding  150  feet 
in  height,  or  one  and  one-half  times  the  width  of 
the  street  on  which  it  is  located.  Many  streets  not 
being  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  erection 
of  buildin.i5s  150  feet  in  height,  this  provision  has 
interferred   with    the   construction   of   some   hotels. 

The  chapter  instructed  its  committee  on  legisla- 
tion to  draft  an  amendment  to  the  hotel  law,  to  l,e 
presented  to  the  legislature,  eliminating  the  heislil 
restrictions  so  far  as  it  relates  to  width  of  streelf. 
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Poetry  for  Business  Men. 

The  Architect   and    Builder,   Cape   Town. 

IT  has  repeatedly  been  stated  by  nar- 
row-minded individuals  that  there  is 
no  room  in  the  business  world  for  po- 
etry, and  that  to  become  a  successful 
business  man  it  is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate all  sentiment,  all  human  feeling, 
and  all  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
from  one's  soul;  this  is  absurd.  When  a 
man  has  a  weighty  financial  probleiu 
with  which  to  grapple  he  naturally 
doesn't  start  thinking  of  poetry;  he  con- 
centrates on  the  task  before  him,  and 
brings  every  atom  of  his  brain  power 
to  bear  upon  it;  but  what  about  it  when 
he  has  successfully  accomplished  his 
task?  Is  he  not  very,  very  human?  The 
brain  of  the  business  man  is  constantly 
absorbing  hard  facts  and  thinking  of 
ways  and  means  to  achieve  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  correspondingly  greater  re- 
sults, and  he  has  little  time  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  high  arts,  but  that 
he  can  and  does  appreciate  fine  thoughts 
expressed  in  poetic  form  is  a  proven 
fact. 

So  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we 
are  reproducing  E.  Spencer  Warner's 
"Ballad  of  Business,"  a  poem  which  has 
been   written   for  business   folk: 

If  vou  make  a  better  brace  and  bit,  a  better  light- 
ning-rod, 
T£   — 1.^    „    u„*.^^   -,.1,    Q^Yt,    or    spade    to    turn 


If  you 


bette 


the   sod. 
A   mighty   clever   writer  says  the    folks    who   wa 

your   goods 
Will   somehow  blaze  a  pathway  to  your   workshop 

in  the  woods. 

Yes,  the  folk  will  blaze  a  pathway  straight  to  your 

workshop  door: 
They   will    order   and    will   order,    then    come   back 

and  order  more. 
But  there's  just  one  hint  you  have  to  have — you'll 

heed  it  if  you're  wise. 
They  will   never  know  you  have  the  goods  unless 

you   advertise. 

Go,    plant    vour    shop    in    Africa,    or    on    the    Firth 

of  Forth: 
You  can  build  it  anywhere  you  like.   South,   West 

or  East  or  North: 
If   you    stick    to    advertising    prosperous    days    will 

soon  prevail. 
And  the  folks  who  can't  make  pathways  will  order 

goods  by   mail. 


,vorld    revolving    if    yo 
loing, 

and    factory    con 

orthy  article    for   folks   wl 


keep 

nually 


I 


to  take 

.\nd   now   and   then   break   forth 
them  that  you  make  it. 


print    and    tell 


.\nd   folks   won't    mind  the   prices   that 

than   the    rest. 
.\s  long  as  you   con^ 

are  the  best. 
Build   your   shop 


higher 
that   your  products 


tan 


hill 


dale 


pie 


ell 


goods 


What  is   Man? 

.\  man  weighing  150  pounds  approxi- 
mately contains  350(!)  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  his  con- 
stitution, which  at  80  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  would  be  worth  $2.80  for  illum- 
inating purposes.  He  also  contains  all 
the  necessary  fats  to  make  a  IS-pound 
candle  and  thus,  with  his  3500  cubic  feet 
of  gases,  he  possesses  great  illuminating 
possibilities.  His     system     contains     22 

pounds  and  10  ounces  of  carbon  or  enough 
to  make  780  dozen  or  9360  lead  pencils. 
There  is  about  50  grains  of  iron  in  his 
blood  and  the  rest  of  the  body  would 
supply  enough  to  make  one  spike  large 
enough  to  hold  his  weight.  A  healthy 
inan  contains  54  ounces  of  phosphorus. 
This  deadly  poison  would  make  800.000 
matches  or  enough  poison  to  kill  500  per- 
sons. This  with  two  pounds  of  lime 
iTiakes  the  stiff  bones  and  trains.  No 
matter  how  .sour  a  man  looks  he  contains 
about  60  lumps  of  sugar  of  the  ordinary 
cubical  dimensions,  and  to  make  the  sea- 
soning complete  nuist  be  added  20  spoon- 
fuls of  salt.  If  a  man  were  distilled  into 
water  he  would  make  about  38  quarts  or 
more  than  half  his  entire  weight.  He 
also  carries  a  great  deal  of  starch, 
chloride  of  potash,  magnesium,  sulphur 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  his  system. 

Break  the  shells  of  1000  eggs  into  a  huge 
pan  or  basin  and  you  have  the  contents 
to  make  a  man  from  his  toe  nails  to  the 
most  delicate  tissues  of  his  brain.  And  this 
is  the  scientific  answer  to  the  question, 
"What   is   man?" — Club   X'ews. 
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How  to  Make  a  Perspective  Drawing  —  A  Practical  Method  of 
Correctly  Rendering  a  House  in  Perspective 

Hy    Gk()K(;k    Law  kkm  i. 

.-ibilily  to  makf  a  perspcclirc  draxi.>ing  is  <i  decided  asset  to  the  builder.  Sueli  kito-.i'ledge 
7i'ill  enable  him  to  readily  sketch  out  his  ideas  on  paper  so  that  his  client  can  quickly  grasp 
their  meauiiig. 

It  is  iiizvluable  li'/itVc-  the  idea  for  a  line  porch,  storm  door.  etc..  is  to  he  sold  a  house 
otciier.    .Actual  picturing  of  the  results  will  ahcays  do  much  to  close  a  sale. 


TH  E  effect  of  distance  upoi>  the  appear- 
ance  of  objects,  causing,  as  it  does,  their 
apparent  diminution  in  size  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  they  are  from  the 
human  eye  or  a  camera,  is  called  perspec- 
tive. Perspective  drawing  is  the  representa- 
tion of  this  effect  upon  a  flat  surface.  Ob- 
jects drawn  in  correct  perspective  stand  out 
natural  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  and  one 
pains  at  a  glance  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
shape  and  proportions. 

The  builder,  architect,  engineer,  furni- 
ture designer,  decorator  and  many  others 
in  the  professions  and  trades  are  often  re- 
quired to  execute  and  submit  perspective 
(Irawings.  Perspective  sketches,  too,  are 
often  of  great  value  in  some  of  the  trades. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  machine  and 
wood-working  shops.  If  an  object  is  fairly 
simple  in  design,  the  workman  can  as  a 
rule  work  to  a  perspective  sketch,  if  it  is 
properly  labeled,  more  easily  than  he  can 
follow  a  three-view  scale  drawing.  The 
persnective  sketch  gives  a  general  outline 
of  the  object  at  a  glance  and  this  is  wh.it 
every  workman  must  have  impressed  upon 
his  mind  before  he  can  go  ahead  intelli- 
gently with  any  niece  of  work. 

When  it  is  desired  to  represent  any  large 
object  or  group  of  objects  in  perspective, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  object  is  to  be 
observed — that  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed 
from  above,  below  or  on  a  level  with  the 
eye ;  also,  whether  one.  two  or  three  sides 
are  to  be  exposed  to  view.  .An  imaginary 
horizo'it.il  line  on  n  level  with  the  eyes  we 
call   the   line   of   vision. 

The  line  of  vision  for  the  average  in- 
dividual, when  standing,  is  almut  5  feet. 
6  inches  above  the  ground.  Some  objects 
come  above  this  line  and  some  below  it. 
while  others  extend  both  aliovc  and  below 
it.  .An  ordinary  la1)lc  standing  upon  the 
flofir.  for  examnle.  conies  considerably  be- 
low the  line  of  vision :  therefore  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  table  in  this  position  will 
show  the  entire  ton  surface  to  good  ad- 
vantage. The  table,  however,  may  be  rai.scd 
to  a  higher  level  so  that  it  comes  above 
the  line  of  vision,  and  in  this  event  the 
under  side  will  be  exposed  to  view,  show- 
ing some  of  the  details  of  construction. 
Buildings  on  a  level  with  the  ground  one 
stands  upon  cross  the  line  of  vision;  that 
is.  part  is  below,  part  is  above  and  part 
is  on  an  exact  level  with  the  line  of  vision 
— see  D  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 


.After  the  line  of  vision  is  d'. termined. 
one  must  choose  the  angle  of  view'  de- 
sired. .A  corner  view  will  expose  at  least 
two  sides  to  view,  and  this  is  usually  just 
what   is    wanted. 

In  order  to  have  a  base  line  to  work 
from,  when  one  begins  his  laying-out  on 
paper,  the  line  P  P  (picture  plane)  is 
hrst  drawn  across  the  l)oard.  Then  a 
plan  of  the  object  is  plotted  above  this 
line  so  that  one  cornr  touches  the  line, 
as  shown  in  sketch.  If  a  45-dcs?ree  angle 
view  is  desired,  the  object  is  plotted  with 
its  sides  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to 
this  line.  In  the  example  used  herewith 
the  plan  of  the  house  is  plotted  so  that 
one  side  lies  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees, 
while  the  front  side  lies  at  an  angle  of  60 
degrees  to  the  line  P  P.  This  side  and 
front  are  then  projected  across  anrl  drawn 
in  elevation,  as  sliown  at  B  and  C  re- 
spectively. 

The  third  and  last  thing  one  must 
determine  before  he  can  proceed  is  to 
choose  a  station  point  or  point  of  obser- 
\tition  from  which  the  object  is  sup- 
posed to  be  viewed.  Here  one  must  use 
good  judgment.  If  the  station  point  is 
located  too  close,  the  perspective  will  be 
too  severe  to  look  well,  and  difficulties 
will  arise  in  laying  it  out.  On  the  other 
han<l,  if  it  is  too  far  away  the  vanishing 
points  will  be  perhaps  out  of  reach  or 
too  far  from  the  drawing  to  show  them 
conveniently   on  ordinary   sized   paper. 

In  the  accomnanying  drawing  the  ob- 
server, stationed  at  S.  is  standing  at  a 
dist.uicc  edual  to  a  little  more  than  the 
width  of  the  house  awav  as  he  views  it 
at  .\.  While  this  drawing  shows  only  a 
straight-down  view  of  "the  roof  at  .A.  an 
observer  stationed  at  S  sees  the  side  and 
front  of  tlie  house,  tlie  norch.  part  of  the 
roof  and  part  of  the  chinmey.  To  him  it 
looks  exactly  like  the  perspective  draw- 
ing D.  The  station  point  S  can.  of  course. 
be  located  a  little  nearer*  or  a  little 
farther  aw-ay  from  the  plan,  at  the  option 
of  the   draftsman. 

Now  that  the  line  of  vision,  tlic  angle 
of  view  and  the  station  point  are  located, 
one  can  go  ahead  with  a  pcrsnective  lay- 
out. In  this  example  1  have  located  the 
plan,  the  two  elevations  and  the  per- 
spective view  all  in  one  compact  drawing, 
in  order  to  show  clearly  how  every  point 
and  line  is  obtained,  but  this  is  not  nec- 
essary in  practice.     The   elev;itions  may  be 
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nple  in  perspecti\-e.     A  is  plan.   IJ  and  C  elevations.   1)  iierspcctive  draw  ins.   \'   \'   li 
horizon,  P  P  picture  i>lane.  S  station  point  of  observer.  L  and  R  vanishing  |)o 
and  M  S  line  of  measure. 


on    the   same    level   and   over   to   one   side.  (there   is   one   at   the   left   and   one   at   the 

or   even   on   separate   paper,   and   the    per-  right   for   the   respective   sides)    lie   on   the 

spective   D   may  be  drawn  in   below    point  line  of  vision   V  V.     The  vanishing  point 

S    if   desired,  for  side  J  M  is  located  by  extending  from 

As    stated    before    the    vanishing    points  S   a   line   parallel   to   J    M,    so   that   it   in- 
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tersects  the  picture  plane  P  P  at  X,  and 
then  dropping  down  to  L  on  tlie  line  of 
vision  V  V.  Likewise  the  vanisliing  point 
for  side  M  N  is  located  by  extending 
from  S  a  line  parallel  to  MN,  so  that  it 
intersects  PP  at  V,  and  then  dropping 
down  to  R  on  the  line  of  vision,  as 
shown. 

The  principal  points  in  the  plan  A  are 
now  extended  toward  the  station  point  S 
by  dotted  lines,  and  where  these  lines  in- 
tersect the  picture  plane  they  are  dropped 
down  to  develop  the  perspective  drawing. 
These  lines  alone  determine  the  width 
and  length  of  the  house  and  its  parts  in  D. 

The  height  of  the  house  is  determined 
by  actual  measurements  laid  off  on  the 
line  of  measure,  which  is  the  corner  M 
nearest  the  observer.  These  measure- 
ments are  taken  directly  from  the  elevations. 

.■\s  a  base  to  start  from  we  have  the 
line  of  vision  V  V,  wdiich,  as  we  remem- 
ber, is  about  5  feet  6  inches  above  the 
ground.  We  therefore  locate  the  ground 
line  of  corner  M  on  line  M  S,  5  feet  6 
inches  below  the  line  of  vision  V  V,  and 
let  the  height  and  other  lines  come 
where  they  will,  according  to  the  vertical 
scale  measurements.  The  height  of  the 
porch,  windows,  roof,  chimney,  etc.,  arc 
all  laid  off  on  line  M  S,  and  from  the 
points  thus  located  the  lines  are  extended 
to  right  and  to  left,  as  required.  Those 
extending  to  the  left  meet  at  L  on  the 
line  of  vision,  and  those  extending  to  the 
right  meet  at  R.  also  on  the  line  of  vision. 
— The    Wood-worker. 


Engineers  Wanted  for  Navy 

The  Navy  Mobilization  Office,  742 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  has  re- 
ceived telegraphic  instructions  from  the 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  continue  its  effort  to  secure  deck  and 
engineer  ofificer  material  for  induction 
into  Naval  service.  Engineer  officer  ma- 
terial will  be  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Steam  Engineering  School  at  Stevens 
Institute  nf  Teclinology,   Hoboken,   N.J. 


With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
emergency  which  made  necessary  the 
original  call  for  engineers  and  deck  of- 
ficers did  not  cease  to  exist,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  greatly  increased.  The 
country  is  now  faced  with  the  colossal 
task  of  returning  its  "Victory  Boys"  as 
speedily  as  possible  consistent  with 
safety  and  personal  comfort.  This  is 
the  task  which  the  Navy  is  now  called 
upon  to  accomplish,  and  it  can  best  be 
done  with  the  cooperation  of  every  man 
qualified  for  a  commission  in  these 
branches  of  Naval  service. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Steam  Engineering 
School  is  open  to  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  40  who  meet  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy  for  line  officers, 
who  are  of  thorough  ability  and  officer- 
like character,  and  who  have  completed 
an  engineering  course  (mechanical,  elec- 
trical, civil,  mining  or  chemical),  at  cer- 
tain recognized  technical  schools  or  who 
possess  an  education  and  experience 
along  steam  engineering  lines  adjudged 
equivalent   thereof. 

.Application  may  be  made  to  the  Navy 
Mobilization  Station,  742  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  for  induction  for  assign- 
ment  to    this    school. 


Two  Kinds  of  Draftsmen 
There  are  two  kinds  of  draftsmen. 
The  first  is  he  who  makes  drawings 
merely  as  a  DR,\W1NG.  This  is  the 
ideal  draftsman,  whose  work  shows  fin- 
ish and  correctness  of  delineation,  but 
is  often  devoid  of  real  thought  or  inten- 
sive application  of  true  architectural 
ideals.  This  kind  is  the  true  draftsman 
type.  To  him  architecture  is  simply  drawing. 
The  second  is  the  draftsman  who  pays 
less  attention  to  the  drawing,  but  very  much 
heed  to  the  thing  that  is  to  be  BUILT.  To 
him  a  drawing  is  merely  a  tool,  a  means  of 
representing  to  others  the  thing  as  it  will 
he.  This  is  the  true  type  of  the  architectural 
mind,  and  often  is.  the  only  distinguishing 
mark  between  an  architect  and  a  draftsman  ! 
—  Building  Review. 
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AppariitUH  for  the  lieU- 
Laboratitry  of  The  Ame 


ination  of  Hydroeen  in  the  I^ 
itn  Rollins:  Mill  Co..  Mi<ldletiiv 


MOD[RN  SCIENCE  AND  DURABLE  ARMCO  IRON 


npilE  tweiuittli  iciuury  lias  sten  tlie 
application  of  science  to  industry. 
Agriculture,  Mining,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  are  today  tlie  fields  in  which 
are  exercised  the  intellectual  powers 
that  in  former  periods  were  devoted  only 
to  science. 

Departinents  of  Scientific  Research 
equipped  for  the  minute  and  laborious 
study  of  processes  and  products,  are  be- 


coniiiijj;  a  necessary  feature  of  great  and 
progressive    industrial    establishments. 

The  Research  Department  of  The 
.American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  at  ^[iddle- 
town  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the 
corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

Armco  Iron  is  today  the  standard  of 
the  world  for  Purity  and  Rust-Resist- 
ance. 


Coiiip.-tny  with  the  skill,  intellifcnce 
•  nd  fidelity  assocbtcd  with  lis  prod- 
ucls.  and  henctf  can  be  dcpendcil  up- 
on to  possrss  In  the  highest  dctcree 


ARMCO   Iron  Sheets,    Roofing,  Pipe,  Gutter  and 
Metal  Lath  are  rust-resisting  and  will  give  long  service. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 

Licensed    May.iifaclurers    under   Patents   granted    to    the 
International  Metal  Products   Company 

Paciflc  Coast  Sales  Office  —  Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco; 
other  Branch  Offlccs  in  New  York.  ChicaKo.  Pittsijurgh.  Cleveland. 
Detroit.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Buffalo. 

An  ample  stock  of  Armco  Iron  is  carried  at  San  Francisco. 


When   wliliiig   to   Adverlis 
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ELECTRICAL   CONSTRUCTION    WORK 

POR     BUILDIiNOS 

Butte  Engineering  and  Electric  Company 

5J0  Folsom  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS 

SWITCH  BOARD  MANUFACTURERS 
2830  Grove  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

Our  most  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handling  of  all  electrical 
work  of  any  nature  with  -QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (4r3  Lick  BIdg.)  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  521 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  589  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEORGE  A.  SITTMAN 

ELECTRICAL   CONTRACTOR 

Formerly  with  General  Electrical   Construction  Co. 
Phone  Douglas  755  21  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 

R.  W.  LITTLEFIELD 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

565   16th  Street,  OAKLAND,  CAL.  Phone  Lakeside  415 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  2370 

McLERAN  &  PETERSON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
SHARON  BUILDING SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

GEO.     W.     BOXTOIN     <&     SOIN 

General  Contractors 

Office.   1233  HEARST  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Sutter  1601 
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W ri  1    are  so  many  architects  — 
architeds  who  discriminate— specifying 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful,  soft 
white  effedl  produced  in  stucco.  Mixed  with 
white  cement  the  result  is  aftonishing. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand  and  Fan  Shell  Beach 
Sand  sold  by  leading  building  material  dealers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  deuvSies 

Pacific  Improvement  Company 

Phone  Sutter  6 1 30  406  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 


Sah-E-Kar 


A  NEW  HAND  KAR 
FOR  THE  KIDDIES 

Operates  entirely  by  hand  power  and 
affords  pleasant,  healthy  exercise  for 
children.  Xo  foot  action — it  saves 
shoe  leather.     Like  rowing  a  boat. 

Adjustable  to  Age 
of  the  Child 

The  SAM-E-KAR  grows  with  the  child.  Little 
tots  two  years  of  age  can  run  it  easily.  For 
boy  or  girl  2  to  8  years. 

Baker- Smith  Company 

.SOLE  ,S.\LE.S   M.\N.\(;ERS 

Rialto  Building,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MADE 

IN 
U.  S.  A 


Ask   Dealers  for  the 
SAM-E-KAR 


If    (IciliT    c.innot 
order    direct     to 
name  and  Five  Dt 
the  S.\M-K-K.\R  v 
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ntiquities, 
rtistic  Ornaments 
for  the  Interior 


A   little   expeniliture  adds  to   your 
Homo   Decorations   the  Grace  of 
Genuineness  and   Rare   Artistry. 


A.  FALVY 

578-580  SUTTER    STREET 
Tel.  Sutter  6939  San  Francisco 


BEACH-ROBINSON  CO. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 


Wall  Paper,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Rugs,  Furniture 

Ranson  E.  Beach 
239  CiEARY  STREET,  3rd  floor 

on   Onion  Square.     F"hone  Sutter  S80 

SAN   FRANCISCO      -      -     CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST  F.  PICK 


ALBERT  E.  PICK 


FICK  BROTHERS 

PAINTERS,  PAPER-HANGERS 
and  DECORATORS 

DEALERS   IN  475  HAIGHT  ST.,  San  Francisco 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass  Phone  park  4428-Res.  park  2148 


Phone  Franl<lin  548 

I.  R.  KISSEL 

Decorator,  Painter  and  Paperhanger 

1747  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  Bet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  ZELINSKY  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 


420  TURK  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing   to   .\cIvertiFers   please   mention    thi: 
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Have   You    Ever  Counted   Gas   Engine 
Explosions? 

By  counting  the  i-xplosions  of  a  gaso- 
line engine  and  doing  a  little  simple  fig- 
uring, it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  a  gasoline  engine  of  the  hit 
and  miss  type  of  governing  with  surprising 
accuracy. 

Subtract  the  number  of  explosions  per 
minute  made  by  tlic  engine  when  it  i> 
pulling  n<>  load  at  all.  from  the  numlier 
of  explosions  per  minute  when  pulling  full 
load.  Then  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
number  of  explosions  per  minute  when 
pulling  full  load,  and  the  quotient  is  tlic 
so-called   "mechanical   efficiency." 

For  a  gasoline  engine  that  explodes  95 
times  per  minute  when  pulling  full  load, 
and  24  times  per  minute  when  pulling  no 
load  at  all,  the  difference  is  71.  In  other 
words.  71  of  the  explosions  arc  utilized 
when  pulling  full  load,  whereas  24  of 
them  arc  lost  in  overcoming  the  internal 
friction  in  the  engine. 

Going  back  to  the  rule,  divide  71  hy  95 
and  the  quotient  tells  that  tlie  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  engine  is  a  bit  less  than 
75  per  cent — a  rather  low  efficiency.  It 
should  l)e  bettered,  and  it  can  be  bettered 
by  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  number 
of  explosions  per  niiiuite  when  running 
unloaded. 

It  is  difficult  to  attain  a  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency of  90  per  cent  in  a  gasoline  engine, 
which  is  common  in  steam  engines,  for 
steam  engines  are  easier  to  lubricate  and 
the  heat  problems  encountered  are  not  so 
complex. 

Reduction  of  explosions  sinniltancously 
increases  the  power  of  the  engine,  without 
consuming  an  ounce  more  of  gasoline.  If 
the  number  could  be  cut  down  from  24  to 
10,  we  would  have  14  "useful"  explosions 
to  add  to  the  71,  which  gives  85.  Or, 
dividing  14  by  71,  we  find  that  the  power 
of  the  engine  has  been  increased  19.7  per 
cent.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  an  increase 
could  be  added  to  any  engine,  unless  the 
engine  were  in  a  very  sad  state  before  the 
improvement  began. — .\'.  G.  Near  in  Con- 
crete. 


Personal 

Mr.  W.\i.ter  C.  F.m.ch,  architect  of  San 
Francisco,  reccive<l  a  verv  conmlimentarv 
letter  from  Mr.  VV.  M.  Black,  Major  Gen- 
eral, Chief  of  Engineers,  for  his  patriotic 
action  in  tendering  his  services  to  the 
United  States.  .Mr.  Falch  passed  all  his  ex- 
aminations for  a  commission  in  the  En- 
gineers Corps,  closed  his  office  in  the 
city  and  was  preparing  to  leave  when 
the  armistice  v,'as  signed.  Mr,  I'alch 
has  re-opened  his  office  in  the  Hearst 
Iniilding.  San  I'rancisco.  and  announces 
that  he  has.  plans  completed  for  several 
buildings  which  were  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  war. 


GUARANTEE 
VISIBLE  PUMP 

HERE  is  the  square  deal,  un- 
masked method  of  selling 
gasoline — by  visible  guaranteed 
measure.  The  buyer  sees  exactly 
what  he  is  getting.  Process  is  au- 
tomatic, electric  vacuum  lift  doing 
the  work.  Self-starting  and  self- 
stopping  measurement.  Will  not 
overheat  in  summer,  nor  freeze  in 
winter.  Few  parts — simple  in  con- 
struction. .As  a  profit  maker  and 
sales  liuilder  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  dealer  can 
have.  Don't  overlook  this  excel- 
lent attraction  for  your  filling  sta- 
tion. Write  today — Let  us  send 
you  complete  information. 

Rix  Compressed  Air 
and  Drill  Company 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Phone  Franklin  1006 

Al 

ex.    Coleman 

7oe 

Ellis 

St 

reet 

CONTRACTING 

PLUMBER                     San 

Francisco, 

Cat. 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Illinois  Automatic  Vacuum  and  Vapor  Systems  of  Heating 

"TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  QUALITY" 

ILLINOIS   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

JAS.  I.  KRUEGER,  Represenlative 

559-561  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco  Telephone:  Kearny  3047 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        '""^  metal  work 

SCOTT  CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCESSOR    TO     JOHN     G.     SUTTON     CO. 

243   MINNA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


WM.  F.  WILSON  COMPANY 

MODERN  SANITARY  APPLIANCES 

Special  Systems  of  Plumbing  for  Residences,  Hotels,  Schools,  Colleges,  Office  Buildings*  Etc. 
Phone  Sutter  357  328=330  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


K.  E.  PARKER 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Room  803  Charlston  Building 

251  Kearny  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


L.  G.  BERGREN   &  SON 

GENERAL  CONTR.\CTORS 
209  SANCHEZ  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MONSON    BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  Market  2693  1998  Bryant  Street,  San  FranciSco 


Till-:  AKCIIITKCT  A\D  ENGIN'EICR 
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Gladding.HcBean&Co. 

Manufacturers  Clay  Products 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Works.  Lincoln.Cal. 


For  MoJ,;rn  RESIDENCES  and  APARTMENTS 


^J{j7yr£:r//E://^ 


The  Electric  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 

Tenants  of  high-class  apartments  regard  Prometheus 
as  a  household  necessity — as  much  so  in  keeping 
menis  warm  as  the  refrigerator  in  keeping  food  cokl. 
Owners  are  installing  Prometheus  as  an  additional  mt 
Prometheus'  keeps  the  meal  steaming  hot  without  inji 
practically  unlimited  life,  placed  independent  of  shel 


of 


ing 


injuring   fin 

shelves,  are  used  exclusively, 
THE    PROMETHEUS    ELECTRIC  CO.,   Manufactu. 
M.   E.   HAMMOND.  217    Humboldt    Bunk   BnildinK.   Siin    Frnr 


w 


HEN  You  Want  A  High  Class  Clay  Roofing  Tile- 
Spanish  or  Mission  —  phone  Sutter  4884  or  write 


to  the 


UNITED  MATERIALS  CO. 

CROSSLEY  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dealers  of  CLAY   Produds  —  Pressed,  Fire  and    Common  BRICK 


Master    Builders     Method  —  with   Master     Builders 

i^  '""      Concrete    Hardner  —  is  standard  practice  the  world 

over  for  the  construction  of  concrete  floors  that  are  Dustproof, 
Wearproof  and  Waterproof.  More  than  21,0i)(J  satisfied  users. 
Over  80.000,000  sq.  ft.  in  everyday  use.  Makes  the  ideal  type  of  door  for 
all  buildings  where  floor  service  is  essential  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  necessary.  Send  fur  our  "Primer" — a  complete  text  book  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  better  concrete  floors.     Sent   FREE,  without  obligation. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Master  Builders  Concrete  Hardner;  Master  Builders  Red 
Concrete   Hardner:   Master   Builders   Black   Concrete   Hardner;   Roadyte 
Concrete  Hardner  for  Concrete  Roads;  Saniseal  Liquid  Concrete  Hardner. 
Main  Office  and  Works:     CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 


AGENTS 

R.  H.  Hoskins 

Spokane,  Wash, 
Raymond  C.  Grant 

Helena,  Mont. 
F.  S.  Cook  &  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 
C.  Roman  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  E.   Hanks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
S.  A.  Roberts  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Whcr 
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PHONE  FRANKLIN  5598 

THE  TORMEY  CO. 
Versatile  Decorators 

General  Painters 

Wall  Paper 

1042  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architectural 
Photography 

Photographs  made  for 
All  Business  Purposes 

Western  Photo  Company 

575  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
Phone  Sutter  6990  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Douglas  3224 


Hunter  &  Hudson 

ENGINEERS 

Designers  of  Heating,  Ventilating 

and  Wiring  Systems.    Mechanical 

and    Electrical    Equipment  of 

Buildings. 

703  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SIMPLEX  STANDARD 
CRUDE  OIL  BURNERS 

Safety  First 
Simplicity  Next 
Efficiency  and  Quality  all  the  Time 
1916  Model— Price  Right 

Write  to 

American  Standard  Oil  Burner  Co. 

7th  and  Cedar  Sts.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

When  writing  to  Advertis 


"BLAZING"     THE     TRAIL 

We've  been  cioinp  it  for  many  years — piv- 
ing  the  Sportsman  Better  Value  for  Quality 
than  he  ever  before  received,  "Value  at  a 
Fair  Price"  in  everything  for  the  Sportsman. 


TELEPHONE  MISSION   1103 


Pacific  Foundry  Company 


CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES 

Hand  Hot  Rollers,  Tamping  Irons, 
Smoothing   Irons,    Sewer    Fittings 


Send  (or  BuIIetii 


I8lh  and  Harrison  Sts..  San  Francisco 


H.  S.  TITTLE 

CONTRACTING 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEER 


Telephone 
Suiter  4278 


766  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco 


MAGNER  BROTHERS 

PAINT  MAKERS 

We  have  purchased  the  business 
of  the  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Com- 
pany, including  formulae  and 
brands,  and  can  now  supply  the 
trade  with  ALVALINE,  CEMENT- 
OLINE  and  other  Jones-Duncan 
products,  as  well  as  our  own  well- 
known  line  of  paints. 
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H    Dm-r.  Prrsidftu 


R.  W    Dyer.  Vice  Pr^ 


\V    I     \)s^H.  ?ec'y 


DYER    BROTHERS 

Golden  West  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Contractors 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 


Office  and  works: 
I7th  and  KANSAS  STREETS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Market  134 


High  Class  Signal  Systems  for  Hospitals 

San  ["raiicisfii's  two  latest  ami  best 
luiilt  li..s|iital>.  tin-  Lane.  Messrs.  Bake- 
well  and  Brown  architects,  and  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  California  hospital.  Mr.  Lewis 
P.  Iloliart.  arcliitect.  are  both  equipped 
with  the  Holtzer-Cabot  signal  system, 
the  agency  for  which  is  controlled  by 
Messrs  Bittnian  and  Battee,  successors 
to  the  Aylsworth  .\Kencies  Company, 
84   Second   street. 

Without  exception,  hospital  authori- 
ties have  come  to  realize  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  staffs  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  installation  of  comiilete  signal 
systems;  one.  whereby  a  patient  can 
quickly  summon  the  nurse  without  dis- 
turbing other  patients,  and  a  separate 
system  for  locating  the  various  doctors 
throughout  the  building.  This  practice 
lias  become  so  general  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  advance  any  argument  in 
it«  favor,  but  the  question  is  rather 
what  is  the  best  type  of  system  that  will 
give  a  inaximum  of  efTicicncy  and  safety. 
a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  require  the 
least   attention. 

This,  without  question,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  to  l)e  consid- 
ered by  all  parties  interested,  inasmuch 
as  the  life  of  a  patient  may  depend  on 
the  proper  operation  of  the  call  system. 
It  must  be  as  simple  as  possible  in  con- 
struction and  operation  and  absolutely 
dependable.  With  these  salient  points 
in  mind,  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Locking 
Button,  the  essential  feature  of  the 
nurses'  call  system,  was  designed,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  in- 
stalled in   over  two  hundred   hospitals. 

It  is  admittedly  correct  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  magnetic 
closing  devices  such  as  relays  and  sole- 
noids from  an  electrical  circuit,  when 
equally  g()r)d  and  reliable  results  can  lie 
obtained  without  their  use.  The  Loc'-- 
in.g     Button    accomplishes    mechanically 


^ 


W^M"^ 


^ 


''T~'IS  with  lighter  hearts  that 
we  approach  this  holiday 
season  and  say  with  old  time 
earnestness  — 

We  Wish  you  all  a 

Merry  Christmas 

and  a 

Happy  New  Year 


^ 


3HeciicJl(6cttf  fried 


Engineers  and  Manufacturers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


PiA^m'. 


•1 
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Telephor 

c  DOUQLAS  4109 

GRACE 

&  BERNIERI 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

511-513 

Glaus  Spreckels  Bide 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CAL. 

GEO.  A.  BOS,  Consulting  Engineer 

BOS 

&  O'BRIEN 

General  Contractors 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  KEARNY  3021 

p.  A.  Palmer 


Peter  Petersen 


\V.  L.  Kelley 


O.  Q.  Hoaas 


PALMER   &  PETERSEN 


Contracting  Engineers 


774-776  Monadnock  Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Phone  Sutter  2581 

LARSEN-SAMPSON  CO. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
601  CROCKER  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Office  Phone  Sutter  4971 


JOSEPH  DUNN 


C.  L.  WOLD  COMPANY 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 

75  SUTTER  STREET,  Cor.  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION  Phone  Sutter  3S80 


HOUGHTON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Engineering  and  Construction 

SPECIALIZING    IN    REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  RAILWAY 
and  INDUSTRIAL    CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Offices,  Flatiron  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 


J.  D.  HANNAH 


OFFICE:  142  Satisome  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Contractor  and  Builder 

Telephone  Douglas  3895 
BUILDERS  EXCHANGE.  180  JESSIE  STREET 


CHARLES  STOCKHOLM  &  SON 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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what  relays  and  solenoids  accomplish 
electrically,  without  the  usual  trouhlcs 
experienced  with  devices  oi  like  char- 
acter.   

During  the  forty  years  that  this  com- 
pany has  been  manutacturinK  si^naliuK 
apparatus,  it  has  liirnished  every  known 
kind  of  system,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  prepared  to  supply  relay,  solenoid, 
liitjh  or  low  voltajje  types.  Experience 
has  proven,  however,  that  a  low  volt- 
age (10-volt)  systent  depending  for  its 
operation  on  the  Hcdtzer-Cahot  i)ateiited 
Locking  Button  is  the  liest  adapted  lor 
hospital  siKnalinjjT  purposes.  Tlie  low 
voltage  averts  any  possibility  of  a  dan- 
gerous shock  to  a  patient  in  the  event 
of  the  wires  becoming  exposed  in  the 
cord  which  leads  to  the  bed.  There  is 
no  flexible  cord  manufactured  that  will 
not  wear  out  in  time  with  hard  usasjc. 
Tlie  cords  in  hos|)ital  service  receive 
much  harder  usage  tlian  the  cords  used 
for  electric  lighting  or  for  portalile  elec- 
tric appliances,  and  therefore  no  cliancc^ 
should  be  taken  by  allowing  higli  volt- 
age in  the  wires  wlien  the  inevitable 
wearing    occurs. 

The  "II-C"  Locking  Hiitton  gives  a 
positive  contact  throughout  all  the  cir- 
cuits necessary  to  operate  the  signaling 
apparatus;  it  leaves  no  opening  for 
trouble  as  in  the  case  of  relays  or  mag- 
netically controlled  devices — which  are 
reays  under   another   name. 


Consolidation 
Barley  &  Reichel.  of  106  Bosworth 
street.  m;unif;ictiirers  of  lioiler  fttil 
regulators.  thermust;its.  reducing  va'ves. 
steam  driven  oil  pumping  systems. 
'"Leader"  pump  governors,  oil  burners 
and  automatic  boiler  room  equipment, 
have  consolidated  with  the  W.  S.  Rav 
.Manufacturing  Company  of  Bosworth 
and  Milton  streets,  San  Francisco.  The 
new  combination  will  insure  increased 
facilities  without  change  in  prices. 
Orders  for  any  of  the  above  e<iuipment 
will  receive  the  personal  attention  of 
Messrs.   Barley  &  Reichel,  as  heretofore. 


New  Factory  for  Napa 

Tlie  Doak  Tractor  Company,  .Mr.  Bert  G. 
Doak.  president,  has  announced  that  it  con- 
templ.ites  building  a  new  factory  in  East 
Xapa.  Mr.  D.  P.  Doak,  of  Xapa  county, 
and  who  has  offices  at  310  Sansomc  street. 
San  Francisco,  is  interested  in  the  project. 


Designing   Private   Hospital 

Mr.  .\rthur  C.  Scholtz,  I'helan  Iniibi- 
ing,  San  I-"rancisco.  is  completing  i>1ans 
for  a  private  sanitarium  to  lie  biii  t  for 
a  group  of  San  I'Vaiicisco  pliysiciaiis  ami 
which   w'ill   cost   in   the   iieighhorhoud   of 

$:o,ooo. 

Whi'ii    wriliiii:   to    Ailvc'rti«M-.s 


Architects  and   Engineers   may   help 

CONSERVE  LABOR 

Everyone  possesses  some  degree 
of  cnerg\.  Tliat  eiK-rgx  rxiires-ed  i- 
labor.  Without  labor  the  world 
would  suddenly  stand  still.  Produc- 
tion of  any  kind  would  be  al)solutely 
impossible.    Humanity  would  perish. 

Labor  is.  and  will  continue  to  be 
scarce.  Labor  is  costly.  Expenditure 
of  labor  through  inefficient  methods 
is  a  waste  not  only  of  labor,  but  of 
time  and  money,  ail  (.f  which  should 
be  expended  more  prohlably. 


SYSTEMS 

for   the    storing    and    haiMllnig    "f    ml 
and  gasoline  will  coiiser\e 

70% 

of  the  labor  necessarily  expended  by 
less  efficient  methods. 
Thev  also  conserve: — 
Time  Lives 

Capital  Property 

Space  Material 

Machinery 


Systems 


Leakproof 
Lossproof 
Fireproof 
Architects 


ire  :  — 
Deterioration  proof 
Dirtproof 

Evaporation  proof, 
and     Kngineers    every- 
where specify  BOWSER  e<iuipment. 
Let  us  help  you  lulp  your  clients 

Conserve  Labor. 

.\n  inquiry  carries  no  obligation. 

A  System  for  Every  Requirement, 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne,    Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

San    Francisco   Office: 

612  Howard  Street 

Sale.   Offices    in  Repre.entatives 


13S 
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Protect  Your  Client  by 
Reducing  His  Fuel  Bill 
To  A  Minimum 

STEAM    HEAT 
WITHOUT  COAL 


Clow  '  Gasteam"  Radiators 

For  HEATING  Commercial  Buildings,  Factories,  Public 
Buildings,  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Theatres,  Halls, 
Apartments,  Residences. 

ELIMINATE  THE   BOILER  AND 
CENTRAL   HEATING   PLANT 

Have  Heat  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

Manufactured    by 

Jas.   B.  Clow  &  Sons 

Chicago,  111. 


F.  A.  Hamilton 

Distributor 
101   Rialto  Building,    San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny    2243 


When   writing-  to   Advertisers   please   mention    this   magaz 
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Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

DIRECT  FACTORY  SALES  OFFICE. 

FOXCROfT   BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Branch  Offices: 

217-218  Colman  BHg..  Seattle.  Wash.  S26  Paulsen  Building.  Spokane.  Wash. 

5114-505  McKay  Bldg..  Portland.  Ore.  563  I.  W.  Hellman  BIdg.,  Los  .\ngeles.  Cal. 


Pack  your  Radiator  Valves  with 

Palmetto  Twist  Packing 

It  can  be  unstranded  to  fit  any 
size  valve.     It  does  not  get  hard. 

H.  N.  COOK  BELTING  CO. 

317-319  Howard  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

Sl-e.S  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writinK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magaz 
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BEAVER  BLACKBOARD 
BEAVER  GREENBOARD 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
AND  SUPPLIES- 
OFFICE,   BANK   AND 
COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE- 
THEATRE  AND 
AUDITORIUM  SEATING 

Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
120  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
4J2  -  14th  Street       -       OAKLAND,  CAL 


FRENCH    BRICK  SET  RANGES 

STEEL   RANGES 

WARM    AIR   FURNACES 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

HOTEL  AND    RESTAURANT 

KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT 

Montague  Range  &  Furnace  Co. 

327-329  Jessie  St.  825  Mission  St. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


HEATING=PLUMB1NG 

COMPLETE    PLUMBING   AND 

HEATING  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ALSO  POWER  PLANTS 

GILLEY  =  SCHMID  CO.,  Inc. 

198  OTIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tel.  MARKET  965 


DETROIT  JEWEL 

GAS  RANGES 

For 

Home,  Restaurant,  Ho:el  and  Club 

We  Carry  a  Full  Lint-  of  Mock  Sizes 

NATHAN   DOHRMANN   CO. 

Selling  Agents 
Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

PARMELEE-DOHRMANN  CO. 
436-444  So.  Broadway        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lighting  Fixtures 

of  Quality 

Roberts  Mfg.  Company 

663  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,      J«      A       Cal. 


C.  DRUCKER 


J.  C.  JAMES 


JAMES  &  DRUCKER 

PLUMBING— HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 


Phone 
Market  275 


450  Hayes  Street 
San  Francisco 


w. 

C.  DUNCAN 

&  CO. 

General  Contractors 

(XS^ 

508  Sharon  Bldg.        San  Francisco 

Carl  T.  Doell 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 

467  TWENTY- FIRST  ST. 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Telegraph 


OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Phone  Suiter  3646  STONE     CONTRACTORS 

Qca'l  Conlraciors  Ass'n,  San  Francisco  Main  Office.  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

OuarriM.   Rocklin  and  Portcrvilie  Telephone  Main  82 


SARGENT 


BENNETT  BROS. 

514-516  Market  Street 

BlILDING  HARDWARE    san  francisco       -       cal. 


A.  C.  SCHINDLEK.  President  CH.VS.  F.  ST.AUFF.^CHER    S.crelary 

THE    RIINK   «&   SCMIINDUER  CO. 

Manufacturer*  of  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FIXTURES 

BANK,  OFFICE  AND  STORE  FITTINGS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE 

218-228    THIRTEENTH  ST  S.\N   FR.\NCISCO.   C.^L. 

Bet.  .Mission   and  Howard  Sts.  Telephone:  Markei  -474 


O.  BAMANN.  President 


ERNEST  HELD,  Vice-President 


HOME    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

BANK,     STORE     AND     OFFICE    FITTINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS 

CABINET  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

543  and  .S45  BRANNAN  ST.  phone  Keamy  1514  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILLWORK,  SASH  AND  DOORS 

Hardwood  Interior  Trim  a  Specialty 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

SANTA  CLARA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  177  Stevenson  Street 

OAKLAND 485  Tenth  Street 

BfiRKELEY 2143  Center  Street 

SA  N  JOSE 16  N.  First  Street 


Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con^ruction  Co. 

(I).  J.  DOLAN) 

Lumber,  Lath,  Nails,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows 
and  Plumbing  Supplies,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Phone  Market  4264  Office  and  Yard.   I607-16.«  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BARRETT    &   HIUP 

Concrete  Construction  j^  General  Contractors 
SHARON  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUTTER  4598 


Haws'  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

No    Better    Drinking    Fountain 

Made  and  a  Home   Product. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  -    1808  Harmon  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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UNITED     STATES 
STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco 


SELLERS  of  the  products  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ilhnois  Steel  Co., 
National  Tube  Co.,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Structural  Steel  for  Every  Purpose  —  Bridges,  Railway 
and  Highway  —  "Triangle  Mesh"  Wire  Concrete  Rein- 
forcement —  Plain  and  Twisted  Reinforcing  Bars  —  Plates, 
Shapes  and  Sheets  of  Every  Description  —  Rails,  Splice 
Bars,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  —  Wrought  Pipe,  Trolley  Poles  — 
Frogs,  Switches  and  Crossings  for  Steam  Railway 
and  Street  Railway  — •  "Shelby"  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
and  Mechanical  Tubing  —  "Americore"  and  "Globe" 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  and  Cables  —  "Reliance"  Weather- 
proof Copper  and  Iron  Line  Wire — "American"  Wire  Rope, 
Rail  Bonds,  Springs,  Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry 
Netting  —  Tramways,  etc. 


United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

OFFICES        AND        WAREHOUSES        AT 

San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles  -  Portland  -  Seattle 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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INSLRANCE 

SURETY 

BONDS 

J. 

T. 

COSTELLO  CO. 

INSLRANCK  BROKERS 

.\U  Pine 

Street.   S 

in  Fra 

icisio                                                        Phone  Garfield   15S7      || 

Capital  $1,000,000  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  Surplus  $^.0I4. 186.02 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BONDS  ANDCASUALTY  INSURANCE 

203-206  Merchants  Kxchaiige  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


ANY  PLACE    ANY  TIME    PROMPTLY    "We  Serve  You" 

JOHN  H.  ROBERTSON 

Successor  to  Robertson  &  Hall 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

Phone  Sutter  2750  621  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 


COINTRACT    BOINDS 

I  icIclitN    and  Surety   Bonds  of  ever_\   Kind. 
C.  K.  BENNETT,   Manager 

FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND 

Telephone  Kearny    I4.S2  701  I  nsurance  Exctiange,  San  Francisco.  Calif 


PACIPIC     DEPARTMEMT 


Globe  Indemnity  Company 

BONDS  and  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  for  CONTRACTORS 

FRANK   M.   HALL,   formerly  Robertson  &  Hall.  Mftr. 
120  Leldesdorff  Street  Phone  Sutter  2280  SAN     FRAINCI«*CO 


J.  W.  BENDER  ROOFING  &  PAVING  CO. 

(Members  of  Builders  ExchaiiKe.  180  Jessie  St.      General  Contractors  Assn..  110  Jessie  St.) 

WATERPROOFING    AND    COMPOSITION    ROOFING 

MASTIC    AND    BITUMEN     PAVING 
General  Offices: 

576  Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco  Telephone  Douglas  4657 


L.  J.  Ri  i;(;(.  J.  B.  RUEGG 

RUEGG  BROS. 

CONTRACTORS  AND   BUILDERS 

Phone  Douglas  15')9  719  Pacific  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A. 

D. 

COLLMAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

Phone 

Sutter 

3580 

110  Jessie  Street, 

San 

Francisco 
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Are  you  looking  for  Motors? 


I 


T  makes  little  difference  what  kind  or  what  size — 
we  have  them.  And  if  you  contractors  or  own- 
ers have  used  motors  to  sell  we  will  buy  them. 
Motors  exchanged,  rented  and  repaired. 

Industrial  light  and  power  installation.  Switch 
board  designing.  Electric  drills  rented  and  repaired. 
Machine  designing  and  repairing. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Hampton  Automatic  Roller  Rack 

Hampton  Electric  and  Machine  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
518-520  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  3266 

When    writing   to   Advcriiscrs   piensc    montinn    this   magazine. 
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A   few  iif  tlu-  main    liuilcliiiL;>  in   San    I'Vanriscn   c-i|iii|i|ieil    with 

RAY  ROTARY  OIL  BURNERS 

Iniprovcnicnts:  luu-loscd  motors,  dust,  oil  and  water  i>rool';  oil-cn.,lril  nmtor 
runs  75  per  cent  cooler;  oil  heated  electrically.  ()nl\-  one  place  to  luliricate  for 
entire  luacliine.  and  many  more  exclusive    i'eatures.     Send   for  catalogue. 

w.   s.   RAY  ivirc   CO. 

Salesroom.   29  Spear  Street,   San   Francisco.   Phone    Kearny  199 
Works,  Bosworth,  Milton  &  Rousseau,  S.P.R.R.,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Mission  5022 
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MAPLE  FLOORS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 


EUREKA  HIGH  SCHOOL.  W.  H.  WEEKS,  Architect 

Maple  floors  are  an  ideal  flooring  for  school  rooms.  They  outlast  soft  wood  floors  by  many  years. 
Maple  floors  cannot  wear  rough.  The  harder  the  wear  the  higher  the  polish.  No  other  flooring 
will  conserve  so  well  the  health  of  those  occupying  schoolrooms. 


Y.  M.C.A.  BUILDING.  HONOLULU,  I.  T.     RIPLEY  &  D.WIS,  Architects 
Maple  flooring  in  the  above  buildings  furnished  by 

STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouses,  511-545  First  Street,  Oakland.     Phone  Oakland,  245  and  245 
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OI'IN    111;  \R  I  II    SIEKL   ROLLING   MILLS  OF  SOITHERN    CALIKORMA    IRON    ^S;    SI  III.  CO. 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  BARS 

kiiL-XDS,   S(JUAKI-:S  AM)   FLATS 

HAVEMEYER  DEFORMED  BARS 

ROL'XD  AM)  SQUARE 

SQUARE  TWISTED  STEEL  BARS 

I^''(ir    ReintVimni;  Concrete  Work 

INGOTS  AND  BILLETS 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  BOLT,  NUT  AND 
RIVET  WORKS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Machine  Bolls  —  Carriaj^e  Bolts  —  Lag  Screws  — 
Cone  and  Button  Head  Rivets — Hot  Pressed  Nuts 


We  make  to  Order —  Sucker  Rods  —  Anchor  Rods  —  Ground  Rods  —  Upset 
Rods  —  Ooss  Arm  Braces  —Pole  Steps  —  U-Bolts  —  Stud  Bolts  —  Track  Bolts  — 
Douhle  Arming  Bolts  —  Eye  Bolts  —  Drift  Bolts  —  Double  End  Bolts. 

GALVANIZING — Fully  equipped  plant  for  hot  or  cold  work.  We  can  galvanize 
anything  from  a  tack  to  a  12-inch  jjipc. 

SPECIAL   STEEL 
We  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEEL 

l.\   ROU.XD,  SQUARE  A.NIJ  FLAT  BARS 

PLOW  STEEL    —    FORGING  BILLETS    —    FORGING    INGOTS 
HIGH  CARBON  BILLETS 

Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


4th  and  Mateo  Streets,  Los  Angeles 

.\.   C.    DKXM.AX.  JR.,   F>risifk-nt   :inil   CcniTal    Manr.^.r 


.•\.   W.  CRIER,  Sec 
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TRL  ST,  WANCI 


O  -^  1  i  f  o  ^^  ita-  i  -^ 

MANAOEMCMT      >      TH O  S  .  J ,    C O  L E  M A N 


^V^ 


?  1 


.:^^ 


convGni  GTft    pl-ace    io    icach- 

'a     s^iiisfqing    plice    io    dine  . 

'^     cheerful     p\  -ac  e     io    enjoij- 
good     music    it-    one's   e-ase. 

'J     homelike    pl-ice    io    live    in     > 


rs^^^ 


